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CHAPTER  XI 

THE   RECALL    OF    THE    EDICT 

A  JUNCTURE  had  been  reached  at  which  the  persecution  of 
Huguenots  could  not  stand  still ;  it  must  either  advance  or  re- 
Persecution   Ge&G-     In  a  period  of  profound  peace,  with  no  foreign  / 
vanceaor       enemy  to   give   alarm,  France   was   everywhere 
recede.         scene  of  such  acts  as  belong  exclusively  to  the  reign  o 
war.     A  portion  of  the  population,  respectable  for  its  numbers,    ) 
more  worthy  of  consideration  by  reason  of  the  virtue,  i 
gence,  and  social  standing  of  those  of  whom  it  was  composed — 
it  may  be  a  million  and  a  quarter,  it  may  be  a  million  and  a 
half  of  souls,  adherents  of  a  religion  recognized,  certainly  toler- 
ated by  the  law,  were  receiving,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
such  treatment  as  vanquished  enemies  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror.    Scarcely  could  the  royal  troops  have  been  more 
actively  employed  in  declared  war.     For  they  were  perpetually 
in  motion,  marching  and  countermarching,  quartered  now  in 
this  town  or  city,  now  in  that ;  but  always  occupying  the  houses 
of  the  Huguenots  and  sparing  the  houses  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lies.     And,  since  the  Huguenots  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  the\ 
most  decorous,  the  most  upright,  the  most  intelligent  and  most   ) 
frugal  citizens,  and  therefore  the  men  and  women  that   were  / 
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growing  most  steadily  in  wealth,  everywhere,  by  the  havoc 

/which  they  wrought  in  Huguenot  homes,  the  soldiers  of  the 

(king  delighted   the  rabble,  the  idle  and  thriftless,  in  other 

Vvords,  that  part  of  the  populace  which  is  ever  on  the  alert  for 

opportunities  for  pillage  rather  than   anxious  to  secure  the 

rewards  of  honest  industry. 

Such  a  state  of  things  must  come  to  an  end.  The  law  pro- 
fessed to  protect  the  Huguenots  in  their  homes,  in  their  per- 
sons, in  their  industries,  even  in  their  religious  worship.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  had  never  dropped  the  mask  of  respect  for  the 
The  i  -n<r  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  he  had  repeatedly  ratified,  even 
pretenceof  though  each  effort  ostensibly  made  to  execute  it  had 
S?Edictgof  proved  a  blow  aimed  at  its  very  existence.  Yet  a  pro- 
scribed sect  could  hardly  be  treated  with  greater  in- 
justice than  was  this  recognized  communion.  Meanwhile,  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  the  prevalent  system  of  persecution 
continued  for  years  to  maintain,  with  unrivalled  effrontery, 
that  they  had  done,  and  were  doing,  nothing  harsh  or  unkind. 
Paul  Pelisson  having  at  one  time  written  a  treatise  on  "  Keligi- 
ous  Differences,"  requested  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding 
it  from  his  nephew,  the  historian  E-apin  Thoyras.  Thereupon 
the  latter  observed  that  he  highly  approved  the  principles  of 
mildness  established  in  the  work,  but  thought  them  quite  inop- 
,  portune  at  a  season  when  clearly  maxims  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter were  followed  in  France.  "  I  seem,"  he  humorously  re- 
marked, "  to  hear  Sganarelle  addressing  his  wife,  *  My  dear 
heart,  I'll  thrash  you  ! '  *  Dear  object  of  my  eyes,  I'll  beat  you 
to  death !' "  *  Such  a  contradiction  was  there  between  profes- 
sions and  acts. 

Every  official  in  France,  from  the  king  down,  seemed  to  have  a 
lie  in  his  right  hand.  The  minister  of  war  who  issued  the  order 
for  the  Dragonnades  studiously  avoided  reference  to  force  and 
violence,  and  acted  as  if  the  mere  presence,  or  even  the  fear  of 

1  Letter  of  Rapin  Thoyras  to  Le  Duchat,  May,  1722,  in  which  the  historian  re- 
lates the  incident.  Bulletin,  etc.,  vi.  75  ;  Cazenove,  llapin  Thoyras,  sa  famille, 
sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres,  App.,  p.  xxiv.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  reference  of 
Rapin  Thoyras  is  to  the  Sganarelle  of  the  first  scene  of  Moliere's  comedy  Le  Mede- 
cin  malgre  lui,  which  appeared  in  1666;  but  Rapin  Thoyras  does  not  quote  exactly. 
Moliere's  "  Doux  objet  de  ines  voeux"  becomes  "  doux  objet  de  mes  yeux,"  etc. 
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troops  deporting  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner,  exacting  no 
more  than  was  their  due,  constituted  the  sum  of  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Protestants  to  induce  them  to  lend  an 
obedient  ear  to  the  king's  request,  conveyed  to  them  by  the  in- 
tendants,  that  they  should  adopt  the  religion  which  he  favored. 

It  was  as  though  a  general  compact  had  been  entered  into  by 
all  the  principals  and  all  the  accomplices  of  the  undertaking, 
not  to  see,  not  to  hear,  not  to  take  the  slightest  cognizance  of 
any  violence  that  might  be  exercised — while,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, from  all  parts  of  the  realm,  there  arose  to  high  heaven  a 
piteous  wail  of  distress  coming  from  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  throats.  The  king  saw  and  heard  nothing  of  it, 
Louvois  nothing,  Pere  de  la  Chaise  nothing.  The  cry  of  dis- 
tress did  not  reach  Louis,  for  access  to  him  was  well  guarded. 
If  a  stray  complaint  now  and  then  by  chance  penetrated  the 
barrier  thrown  up  about  his  Majesty  and  claimed  his  notice,  it 
was  made  the  occasion  of  earnest  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
the  minister  of  war.  Louvois  was  unspeakably  dis- 
affected BUT-  tressed.  In  apparent  surprise  he  writes  to  Foucault : 
"  His  Majesty  has  been  annoyed  to  learn  that  a  com- 
pany and  a  half  of  dragoons  have  been  quartered  upon  a  woman 
at  Poitiers,  in  order  to  compel  her  to  be  converted.  I  have 
sent  you  word  so  often  that  these  acts  of  violence  are  not  to 
his  Majesty's  taste,  that  I  cannot  but  be  greatly  astonished  that 
you  do  not  conform  to  his  orders,  which  have  been  so  often  re- 
iterated to  you." l  At  another  time  he  adds  to  his  remonstrance 
this  sentence :  "If  this  does  not  induce  you  to  restrain  yourself, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  beg  his  Majesty  to  instruct  some  one 
else  to  write  you  his  intentions  in  whom  you  have  more  confi- 
dence." 2  What  messages  Louvois  sent  the  intendants  in  private, 
what  assurances  of  protection  he  gave  or  hinted  at,  we  are  not 
told ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  Dragonnades  had 
long  been  in  progress,  and  if  the  minister  of  war,  whose  author- 
ity was  well  nigh  supreme  in  the  conduct  of  these  operations, 
affected  not  to  know  or  not  to  be  obeyed,  it  would  be  fair  to  ap- 


1  Louvois  to  Foucault,  October  16,  1685,  Memoires  de  Foucault,  517. 
5  Louvois  to  Foucault,  November,  1685,  in  A.  Michel,  Louvois  et  les  Protes- 
tauts,  63. 
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ply  to  him  a  remark  similar  to  that  which  he  himself  addressed 
to  Marillac,  a  few  years  before,1  and  say :  "When  a  minister  of 
war  gives  an  order,  he  is  obeyed  without  an  answer."  Yet 
before  the  publication  of  the  revocatory  edict,  Louvois  did  not 
often  drop  the  mask.  He  was  less  scrupulous  afterward.  A 
month  had  passed  and  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Huguenots  of 
quentbrutai-  Dieppe.  "  Since  these  fellows  are  the  only  persons 
in  the  kingdom  that  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  refusal  to  submit  to  what  the  king  wants  of  them,"  he 
wrote  to  the  intendant  Beaupre,  "  you  are  not,  as  regards  them, 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  that  have  been  prescribed.  You  can- 
not make  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  in  their  houses  too  hard 
and  burdensome  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  should  augment  the  num- 
ber of  men  quartered  upon  them  as  much  as  you  think  it  pos- 
sible to  do  without  relieving  the  Protestants  of  Kouen.  And 
instead  of  twenty  sous  apiece  and  their  food,  you  may  allow  ten 
times  as  much  to  be  exacted  of  them,  and  permit  the  troopers 
to  commit  whatever  disorder  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
people  from  the  state  in  which  they  are,  and  to  make  of  them  an 
example  that  shall  be  as  useful  for  the  conversion  of  the  other 
Protestants  as  their  example  would  be  injurious  were  their  ob- 
stinacy to  go  unpunished." 2 

The  assembly  of  the  clergy  likewise  simulated  ignorance, 
seeing  nothing,  knowing  nothing  of  these  horrors,  understand- 
ing to  all  appearance  as  little  what  was  taking  place  in 
closes  Its y  every  part  of  France  as  the  officiating  priest  or  inquis- 
itor when  handing  over  a  deposed  ecclesiastic  or  here- 
tic to  the  secular  arm  with  the  words,  "Lord  Judge,  we  entreat 
you  as  affectionately  as  we  can,  as  well  by  the  love  of  God,  as 
from  pity  and  compassion,  and  out  of  respect  for  our  prayers, 
that  you  do  this  wretched  man  no  injury  tending  to  death  or 
the  mutilation  of  his  body,"  knew  that  this  was  a  direct  con- 
signment to  the  gallows  or  to  the  flames.3  It  is  convenient 

1  Above,  volume  i. ,  page  510. 

2  Louvois  to  Beaupre,  November  17,  1685.     Rulhi&re  MSS.  in  National  Lib., 
printed  in  F.  Waddington,  Le  Protestantisme  en  Normandie  (Paris,  1862),  p.  2, 
and  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xi.  385. 

3  See  the  service  for  the  degradation  of  priests  in  the  Pontificale  Romanum  (ed. 
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not  to  see  too  much.  One  of  the  regular  convocations  of  the 
clergy  was  held  in  Versailles  this  very  year,  at  which  the  usual 
gifts  of  money  were  voted  to  the  crown,  the  price  of  the  crown's 
acquiescence  in  the  demands  for  new  measures  disadvantageous 
to  the  Protestants ;  but  no  word  of  the  church's  orators  betrayed 
a  consciousness  that  any  severity  had  been  exercised  toward  the 
Protestants.  One  of  these  orators,  Daniel  de  Cosnac,  Bishop  of 
Valence,  could  scarcely  find  words  strong  enough  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  the  monarch  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  the  name  of  his  colleagues.  "  This  new  grandeur, 
speeches  of  Sire,"  he  said,  "comes  not  from  the  number  of  your 
nlcho°fpv?-*"  con(iuests,  from  the  provinces  reduced  to  subjection  to 
lence,  you,  from  Europe  of  which  you  have  become  the  ar- 
biter. It  comes  from  that  zeal  and  that  unintermitting  applica- 
tion which  have  always  made  you  prefer  the  purpose  to  bring 
back  the  pretended  reformers  into  the  churches  to  aU  human  con- 
siderations, to  all  political  reasons.  It  comes  from  that  innu- 
merable crowd  of  conversions  that  have  been  effected  by  your 
orders,  by  your  solicitude,  by  your  liberality.  It  is  to  this  sin- 
gle portion  of  your  admirable  life  that  I  confine  myself;  for 
you  are  too  great,  Sire,  to  be  exhibited  entire !  " 1  Finding  in 
Louis's  religious  achievements  a  title  to  imperishable  renown,  a 
fame  that  would  last  "  when  time  shall  be  no  more,"  the  bishop 
waxed  eloquent  in  depicting  the  delight  with  which  former 
kings,  could  they  come  back  to  the  earth,  would  view  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Protestant  religion  (whose  votaries  were  once 
the  intellectual,  the  powerful,  the  finest  geniuses  of  the  court), 
"  now  despised,  abased,  and  henceforth  reduced  to  seeing  itself 
abandoned  by  all  rational  persons,  and  all  this — without  violence, 
without  arms,  and  even  much  less  by  the  force  of  your  edicts  tha-n 
by  your  exemplary  piety." 2  In  a  similar  strain,  the  other  spokes- 
Venice,  1836)  page  362,  and  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  i.  115.  The  Latin  text  is: 
"  Domine  Judex,  rogamns  vos  cum  omni  affectu,  quo  possumus,  tit  amore,  pie- 
tatis  et  misericordiae  intuitu,  et  nostrorum  interventu  precaminum,  miserrirao 
huic  nullum  mortis  vel  mutilationis  periculum  inferatis." 

1  This  is  such  a  choice  bit  of  flattery  that  I  must  give  it  in  the   original. 
"C'est  a  ce  seul  endroit  de  votre  admirable  vie  que  je  rn'arre'te,  car  vons  etes 
trop  grand,  Sire,  pour  etre  montre  tout  entier.'* 

2  Harangue  adressee  au  roi,  a  Versailles,  le  14  juillet,  1685.     Memoires  de 
Daniel  de  Cosnac  (Paris,  1852),  ii.  316  et  seq. 
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man  of  the  clergy,  the  coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
a  son  of  the  great  Colbert,  congratulated  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
and  the  on  ^av^nS  tamed  the  obstinacy  of  the  heretics  by  first 
coadjutor  gaining  their  hearts,  and  suggested  that  perhaps  they 
might  never  have  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  church 
in  any  other  way  than  "  by  the  path  strewn  with  flowers  "  offered 
to  them  by  the  king.1 

All  this  was  consummate  acting,  and  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  up  for  a  time  by  common  consent. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  impose  upon  foreign  nations,  particu- 
larly upon  nations  that  were  Protestant,  whose  inhabitants  re- 
garded the  persecuted  Huguenots  as  their  brethren  in  the  faith. 
The  attempt,  however,  had  to  be  made,  and  it  was  this  that 
rendered  the  position  of  a  French  envoy  at  some  courts  almost 
as  uncomfortable  as  La  Mothe  Fenelon  found  his  stay  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1572,  after  the  Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Day. 

The  Count  d'Avaux,  French  minister  to  Holland,  soon  dis- 
covered that  to  keep  silent  or  to  give  only  vague  and  evasive 
replies  to  troublesome  inquiries  and  reports  was  his 
ment  of  best  policy.  "  The  Amsterdam  gentlemen  "  withstood 
d-Tvauxin  all  the  Prince  of  Orange's  representations,  but  were 
shaken  in  their  minds  when  they  heard  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Protestant  places  of  worship  at  Saumur  and  else- 
where ;  and  the  count  states  that  he  avoided  a  discussion  of  the 
matter,  contenting  himself  with  telling  them  in  general  that 
things  were  not  as  the  Dutch  tried  to  make  them  believe.2 
But  such  shuffling  would  not  answer.  "  I  am  bound  to  inform 
your  Majesty,"  D'Avaux  wrote  to  Louis,  shortly  after,  "  that  the 
preachers  and  the  narratives  of  facts  sent  from  France  em- 
bitter them  [the  States]  so  much,  that  I  do  not  know  what  will 
come  of  it  in  the  sequel." 3  By  and  by  the  Dutch  met  the  poor 
envoy  with  dire  reports  of  the  treatment  of  the  Huguenots  of 
Bordeaux,  a  seaport  much  frequented  by  sailors  from  the  Low 
Countries,  and  complained  that  they  had  heard  that  the  royal 

1  Benoist,  v.  794. 

3  Negotiations  de  M.  le  comte  d'Araux  en  Hollande  depuis  1679  jusqu'en 
1688  (Paris,  1754),  ir.  145,  under  date  of  March  8,  1685. 
3  March  22,  1685,  ibid.,  iv.  160. 
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troops  were  employed  to  force  the  Protestants  to  embrace  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  And  yet  D'Avaux  was  compelled,  by 
the  king's  express  instructions,  to  deny  notorious  facts,  and 
assure  the  body  of  Amsterdam's  sturdy  magistrates,  that  there 
had  been  no  trouble  at  all  in  Bordeaux,  that  everything  was 
quiet  and  trade  was  carried  on  as  usual.  The  conversions  were 
effected  simply  by  the  intendant's  persuasion.1 

But  the  position  was  vexatious  and  humiliating.  It  is  humil- 
iating and  vexatious  to  pursue  for  any  length  of  time  a  system 
of  mendacity — yes,  even  for  a  great  king  and  his  overbearing 
envoys. 

Great  was  the  relief  when  the  formal  Edict  of  Revocation 
appeared,  and  there  was  no  further  need  of  the  lying  pretence 
of  the  equitable  treatment  of  the  Huguenots  in  France. 

Intelligent  contemporaries  busied  themselves  with  specula- 
tions respecting  the  reasons  why,  on  the  one  hand,  the  final 
measures  of  severity  against  the  Huguenots  did  not  come 
earlier,  and,  on  the  other,  why  they  came  so  soon  or  at  all. 
why  the  Tne  philosophic  Benoist  finds  three  causes  of  delay — 
noKooner  ^  ^e  ^ear  entertained  at  Versailles  lest  extreme  per- 
secution of  the  French  Protestants  should  rekindle 
foreign  war,  in  the  fear  lest  Charles  the  Second  of  England 
might  show  his  displeasure  at  the  injuries  and  insults  done  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  money 
and  of  population  which  the  Revocation  might  entail.  The  first 
ground  of  apprehension  was  removed  by  the  truce  of  1684,  the 
second  by  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  succession  of  James  the 
Second,  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  As  for  the  third,  it  was  hoped  that  the  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  emigration  and  the  export  of  wealth  would 
prove  effectual.2 

The  Venetian  ambassadors  were  shrewd  observers,  and  their 
opinions  always  merit  respectful  consideration.  Girolarao 
Giroiamo  Venier,  when  bemoaning,  four  years  later,  the  disas- 
sSSforS"  trous  results  that  had  flowed  from  Louis's  rash  act, 
recall.  fo^  the  blame  for  the  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
first,  upon  the  lack  of  foresight  respecting  the  great  losses  that 

1  Louis  XIV.  to  Count  d'Avaux,.  September  20,  1685,  etc. ,  ibid. ,  v.  81,  82. 
-  Histoire  de  1'Edit  de  Nantes,  v.  787,  788. 
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might  be  involved ;  next,  upon  the  king's  great  zeal ;  thirdly, 
upon  the  ever-increasing  number  of  the  Protestants,  and,  finally, 
upon  the  success  attending  the  first  attempts  at  conversion  that 
were  made.  These  things  it  was  that  enlisted  the  ardor  of  the 
ministers  and  the  religious  genius  of  the  monarch  in  the  great 
undertaking.  Sloth  seemed  intolerable  at  a  time  when  so  many 
princes  were  active  in  labor  for  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
and  when  France  was  plunged  in  a  bitter  dispute  with  the  court 
of  Home.  Hence  was  ambition  stimulated,  hence  was  awakened 
an  eager  desire  to  do  some  great  thing  for  Religion,  and  the 
court  resolved  upon  the  total  destruction  of  the  Huguenots. 
The  interests  of  the  state  appeared  to  point  in  the  same  direc- 
^B^tion  as  did  the  dictates  of  piety.  For,  as  all  of  the  Hugue- 
\  nots  married,  these  wretched  people  were  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  that  fears  were  entertained  lest  they  might  presently 
come  to  constitute  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  Yet  it  would 
seem,  remarks  the  envoy,  that  it  had  been  better  to  treat  the 
religious  disease,  spread  though  it  was  throughout  the  principal 
parts  of  this  great  body  politic,  with  palliatives,  and  so  avoid 
producing  increased  irritation.  But  in  that  case  the  ministers 
of  state  must  needs  have  been  changed  in  the  temper  of  their 
minds.  Moreover,  the  success  attending  their  first  attempts 
spurred  them  on  ever  to  acts  of  greater  violence.1 

It  is  no  less  interesting  than  important  to  trace,  as  far  as  this 
is  possible,  the  personal  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  to  induce  him  at  this  moment  to  recall  the  edict 
for  which,  in  time  past,  he  had  professed  profound  regard. 
The  royal  confessor,  Pere  de  la  Chaise,  Harlay,  Archbishop  of 
Paris — members  of  the  famous  Council  of  Conscience — the  Mar- 
quis of  Louvois,  Minister  of  State  for  War,  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  king's  confidante,  are  the  persons  who  have 
been  most  commonly  credited  with  a  principal  share  in  the 
matter. 

The  "  Council  of  Conscience  "  was  not  established  and  regu- 

1  Relation  of  Girolamo  Venier,  sent  from  Vienna,  July  4,  1689,  in  the  docu- 
ments of  the  fifth  volume  of  Ranke,  Franzosische  Geschichte.  See,  also,  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  illustrated  from  state  papers  in  the  Archives 
of  Venice.  By  Sir  Henry  Austen  Layard  (Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  So- 
ciety of  London,  ii.  115,  etc.). 
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lated  by  letters-patent,  after  the  model  of  the  other  councils 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  government,  nor  were  its 
The  -conn-  functions  precisely  defined  by  law.  It  was  a  creature 
cii  of  con-  of  the  king's  good  pleasure.  Its  office  was  to  give  the 

monarch  advice  respecting  all  matters  of  religion,  in- 
cluding the  disposal  of  benefices  or  church  livings.  The  royal 
confessor,  Pere  de  la  Chaise,  uniformly  left  Paris  for  Versailles 
on  Friday  afternoon,  to  be  present  at  a  conference,  for  which 
Saturday  was  regularly  set  apart  by  the  king.  The  Archbishop 
of  Paris  was  most  frequently  there  also.  The  council  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  been  composed  of  those  two  alone.  "With  no 
other  ecclesiastics  did  Louis  think  that  he  could  better  consider 
the  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the  entire  overthrow  of  Prot- 
estantism. For,  although  very  different  in  mental  qualities  and 
in  external  deportment,  the  prelate  and  the  confessor  were  at 
one  in  their  purpose  to  further  the  great  scheme  which  the  king 
had  long  since  come  to  view  as  destined  to  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  reign.  Harlay,  when  Archbishop  of  Eouen,  had 
been  regarded  even  by  Protestants  as  a  mild  and  reasonable 
churchman,  and  his  methods  and  manners  met  with  praise, 
j  There  was  less  that  was  favorable  to  be  said  of  his 

Archbiehop  private  morals,  either  before  or  since  his  promotion. 

The  scandals  of  his  fine  house  at  Conflans  were  mat- 
ters of  public  notoriety ;  nor  did  the  pamphlets  of  the  day  spare 
the  names  of  abbesses  and  women  high  in  rank  who  frequented 
it.1  If  Harlay  did  not  become  a  better  man,  he  renounced,  on 
assuming  the  see  of  Paris,  the  part  of  moderation  which  he  had 
hitherto  played,  and  showed  himself  the  persecutor  indifferently 
of  Jansenists  and  of  Protestants.  No  measure  that  would 
recommend  him  to  the  support  of  Pere  de  la  Chaise  and  the 
Jesuits,  no  measure  for  the  conversion  of  the  Reformed,  how- 
ever violent  and  dishonest,  that  would  further  the  design  of  the 
king,  failed  to  receive  his  approbation.  Pere  de  la  Chaise  was 

1  Inasmuch  as  Louis  XIV.,  however  dissolute  himself,  was  known  to  be  a 
severe  censor  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  men  were  perplexed  to  account  for  the 
undiminished  favor  he  showed  to  Harlay,  despite  the  prelate's  well-known  char- 
acter, and  to  discover  the  reasons  for  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Paris,  some  three 
years  after  Harlay  was  transferred  to  it,  into  a  duchy  and  "pairie."  Seethe 
Relation  of  Spanheim,  249. 
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a  more  decorous  priest.  He,  too,  had  at  first  advocated  moder- 
ation in  the  treatment  of  the  adherents  of  the  Keformed  doc- 
Pere  de  la  trines.  But  his  importance  in  the  Order  of  Jesus  was 
Sn^s  'con-  small  and  his  influence  limited,  until,  almost  by  acci- 
feseor.  dent,  he  was  chosen  by  Louis  to  be  his  confessor.  From 
that  moment,  despite  the  fact  that  he  possessed  neither  great 
native  genius,  nor  commanding  intellect,  nor  learning,  nor  the 
gift  of  preaching,  his  credit  became  almost  boundless.  And 
now  the  gentleness  of  his  deportment  toward  the  Huguenots 
was  exchanged  for  a  harshness  and  indeed  an  unrelenting  feroc- 
ity, which  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  pursued  the  objects 
of  his  aversion  even  to  the  galleys  and  to  death.  It  was  held 
by  the  well-informed  and  able  envoy  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg to  be  a  proof  positive  that  Pere  de  la  Chaise  was  greatly 
responsible  for  the  systematic  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
that  being  the  confessor  of  a  king  not  a  tyrant  by  nature,  nor 
a  lover  of  cruelty,  and,  as  confessor,  the  master  of  the  royal 
conscience,  he  could,  had  he  so  pleased,  have  deterred  Louis 
from  the  course  of  persecution  that  cost  the  blood  of  such  num- 
bers of  his  faithful  subjects.1 

Besides  the  Pere  de  la  Chaise  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
who,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  "had  the  best  part  in 
The  Marquis  those  fatal  counsels  devoted  to  the  ruin  of  the  Ee- 
of  Louvois.  formed  religion  in  France,"  2  the  Marquis  of  Louvois 
must  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  active  promoters  of 
the  measures  that  led  to  the  .Recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
of  the  Eecall  itself. 

1  I  do  not  know  where  the  Council  of  Conscience  and  the  characters  and  the 
attitude  of  the  archbishop  and  the  confessor  are  better  treated  than  in  the  Rela- 
tion of  Ezechiel  Spanheim,  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  the  time.  I 
have  drawn  freely  upon  it  (pages  243-254).  Constructed  after  the  mode!  of 
those  "  relations"  which  the  Venetian  ambassadors  had  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  up,  at  the  close  of  their  diplomatic  missions,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
doge  and  the  senate  of  the  republic,  it  scarcely  falls  short,  in  accuracy,  fulness, 
and  discrimination,  of  the  best  of  those  famous  productions.  Supplementing 
his  almost  daily  despatches,  and  conveying  general  views  which  could  not  find  a 
place  in  these  hurried  communications,  the  Relation  of  Spanheim  proves  him 
to  have  well  deserved  the  high  reputation  which  he  earned  as  a  wise  and  skilful 
diplomatist,  first,  in  the  service  of  the  Palatine  and,  afterward,  in  that  of  the 
Great  Elector. 

-  Spanheim,  244. 
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The  son  of  Chancellor  Le  Tellier  had  inherited  his  father's 
great  abilities,  but  neither  his  bodily  appearance  nor  his  man- 
ners. He  was  so  heavy  and  lumpish  that  he  seemed  to  be  un- 
fitted for  activity  and  vigilance.  He  looked  rough  and  thought- 
less. Never  were  appearances  more  deceptive.  In  reality  he- 
was  energetic,  watchful,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  laborious,  perse 
vering,  patient.  His  leading  fault  was  that  he  was  too  quick  in 
the  formation  of  the  plans  which,  having  adopted  them  with  too 
little  consideration,  he  subsequently  pursued  without  swerving. 
He  worked  out  the  details  with  a  wonderful  care  and  with  untir- 
ing application.  Thus  it  was  that  the  objects  at  which  he 
aimed  were  often  ill-judged  and  ignoble,  the  means  by  which 
he  sought  to  attain  those  objects  well  calculated  to  the  end,  but 
in  themselves  mean,  dishonest,  and  reckless.  No  man  was 
more  selfish  and  unscrupulous,  none  could  be  more  inhuman. 
The  action  which,  next  to  the  Revocation,  is  the  greatest  blot 
upon  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  the  result 
Louvois's  direct  instigation.  It  was  Louvois  who,  not  only  by 
his  pernicious  counsels,  precipitated  France  into  the  unneces- 
sary war  in  which  Louis  was  confronted  by  the  emperor,  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  the  Palatinate,  allied  by  the  League  of  Augsburg  (1686), 
but,  two  years  later,  during  the  course  of  that  war,  ordered,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  wanton  devastation  of  the  entire  Palatinate, 
that  the  once  fertile  district,  now  turned  into  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness, might  serve  as  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance.1 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  Louvois  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  resumption  of  the  Dragonnades  in  Beam, 
after  the  four  years  of  suspension,  more  or  less  complete,  since 
the  exploits  of  Marillac  in  Poitou.2  The  truculent  author,  or 
abettor,  of  the  most  outrageous  form  of  compulsory  conversion 
ever  known,  could  not  but  advocate  the  formal  repeal  of  the  law 

1  Spanheim,  writing  in  1690,  declares  that  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  and  that  he 
has  the  proofs.     "Je  veux  dire  que  c'est  aux  seuls  conseils  de  M.  de  Louvois 
que  le  public  doit  imputer  1'engagement  de  la  guerre  presente  et  de  toutes  les 
suites  f  unestes  qu'elle  pent  avoir  eues  jusqu'ici  et  pourra  avoir  dans  la  suite. " 
Relation,  191. 

2  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  549. 
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which  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  complete  execution 
of  his  designs.  Moreover,  it  was  no  small  relief  to  be  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  according  the  semblance  of  respect  to  a  law  the 
spirit  of  which  was  flagrantly  violated  every  day.  The  revoca- 
tion signified  the  continuance  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Louis. 
The  revocation  involved  also  the  growth  of  the  power  wielded 
by  the  family  of  which  Louvois  was  the  most  influen- 

The  four 

ministers  of  tial  member.  Until  1683,  the  entire  direction  of  the 
government — the  administration  of  justice,  war,  trade, 
public  buildings,  all  affairs  foreign  and  domestic— was  divided 
equally  between  two  families.  On  the  one  side  were  a  father 
and  a  son,  Chancellor  Le  Tellier,  at  the  head  of  the  judicial,  and 
Louvois,  at  the  head  of  the  war  department.  On  the  other  side 
were  two  brothers,  Colbert,  the  controller  general  or  minister 
for  finance,  and  Croissy,  minister  for  foreign  relations.  But 
Colbert  dying  in  the  year  I  have  just  named,  the  chancellor  se- 
cured the  vacant  position  for  his  own  relative  and  intimate 
friend,  Le  Peletier.  Thus  the  equipoise  was  destroyed;  and 
from  two  to  two,  the  ministers  of  the  leading  families  came  to 
stand  as  three  to  one.  Not  to  speak  of  the  notorious  fact  that 
even  now  the  Marquis  of  Croissy  asserted  himself  far  less  im- 
periously in  his  own  department  than  did  Louvois  in  his,  there 
was  a  fair  prospect  that  the  ambitious  war  minister  might  by 
adroit  management  secure  the  removal  of  his  weaker  rival,  and 
thus  engross  the  entire  administration  of  public  affairs.  Per- 
sonally a  great  favorite  with  the  king,  whose  age  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  minister  of  war,  Louvois  might  hope,  by  the 
hearty  advocacy  of  a  measure  so  coincident  with  Louis's  great 
design  as  the  formal  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  gain  a  yet 
firmer  hold  upon  the  place  which  he  occupied,  being  the  most 
powerful  subject,  and,  according  to  common  report,  the 
most  wealthy  personage  in  France,  if  not  in  all  Europe.1  It 
was  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  no  friend  of  Lou- 
vois, that  prevented  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  by  re-estab- 
lishing the  equilibrium  between  the  Colberts  and  the  Le  Tel- 
liers.2 

1  Spanheim,  160-163.     According  to  this  author  (p.  200),  Louvois  was  reputed 
"  le  plus  riche  particulier  de  I'Europe." 

2  Louvois's  father  dying  in  1685,  the  king  saw  fit,  while  conferring  the  chan- 
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The  active  participation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  of  the 
Pere  de  la  Chaise,  and  of  Marquis  Louvois  in  procuring  the  re- 
vocatory  edict  being  beyond  controversy,  an  interesting  inquiry 
remains  regarding  the  complicity  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Franchise  d'Aubigne  was  a  granddaughter  of  that  eminent 
Huguenot  hero,  statesman,  and  historian,  whose  striking  figure 
Fran<?oise  attracts  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  student  of  Prot- 
Madamede  estantism  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third  and 
Maintenon.  Henry  the  Fourth.  Doubtless,  with  the  name,  Fran- 
§oise  had  inherited  much  of  the  keen  wit  and  intellectual  vigor 
of  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne.  The  descent  was  not,  however, 
in  a  line  that  promised  much  for  the  inheritance  of  the  best 
moral  traits.  Her  father  was  that  same  dissolute  Constant 
d'Aubigne,  of  whom  the  author  of  the  "  Histoire  Universelle," 
letting  posterity  into  his  confidence,  said  at  the  close  of  his 
great  work :  "God,  who  does  not  attach  His  graces  to  flesh  and 
blood,  having  humbled  me  by  means  of  a  degenerate  son,  to  whom 
in  the  preface  of  the  entire  work  I  had  reserved  the  honor  of 
laying  this  capstone,  has  raised  me  up  by  the  hand  and  length- 
ened the  days  of  my  old  age,  to  consecrate  this  last  gift  on  His 
own  altar."  1  Posterity,  by  a  strange  conceit  of  the  author, 
became  the  recipient  of  the  dedication  intended  for  the  un- 
worthy son.2 

Franchise  was  born  at  Niort  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  No- 
vember, 1635.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of 


cellorship  on  Louis  Boucherat,  to  leave  the  seat  in  the  ministry  of  state  unfilled. 
Four  or  five  years  later,  he  appointed  to  it  the  Marquis  of  Seignelay,  the  great 
Colbert's  son.  Thus  there  were  again  two  ministers  of  state  of  the  one  family 
and  two  of  the  other.  Spanheim,  ubi  supra.  The  great  elector's  envoy  highly 
appreciates,  in  another  place  (p.  23),  the  particular  skill  with  which  Madame 
de  Maintenon  "  a  su  balancer  le  credit  et  1'ascendant  du  Marquis  de  Louvois 
sur  1'esprit  du  Roi,  et  empecher  qu'il  ne  restat  seul  maitre  des  affaires  et  du 
gouvernement.  C'est  dans  cette  vue  qu'elle  a  su  relever  la  famille  Colbert,  qui 
parut  d'abord  decline  de  consideration  par  la  mort  du  rninistre  de  ce  nom,  sou- 
teuir  le  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  son  fils,  lui  conserver  la  direction  en  chef  de  la 
marine,  et  le  porter  enfin  au  poste  qu'il  remplit  aujourd'hui  de  ministre 
d'Etat,"  etc. 

1  Histoire  Universelle,  iii.  537. 

2  Not  only  does  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume  bear  the  words  "Dediee  a 
la  Posterite,"  but  in  the  appendix  she  is  apostrophized  :  "  Keqois  done  et  re- 
tiens,  chere  posterite,  un  abrege  des  faveurs  du  ciel,"  etc. 
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the  prison  of  Chateau  Trompette,  at  Bordeaux,  to  whose  cus- 
tody her  father  was  intrusted  when  confined  for  the  crime  of 
murdering  his  first  wife  and  her  paramour.  The  second  wife 
was  sprung  of  a  good  family,  but  her  imprudent  marriage  to  an 
unprincipled  adventurer  boded  no  good  fortune.  It  was  during 
a  second  imprisonment  of  Constant  for  ten  years,  as  a  member 
of  a  band  of  counterfeiters,  that  Fran^oise  and  her  brother 
Charles,  her  senior  by  somewhat  over  a  year,  were  born. 
When  Fran^oise  was  ten  years  old,  she  sailed  with  her  parents 
to  the  French  West  Indies,  where  her  father  had  an  appoint- 
ment, under  the  French  Company  for  the  American  Islands,  as 
governor  of  the  little  island  of  Marie  Galande.  On  his  arrival 
Constant  found  his  new  domain  inhabited  only  by  savages,  and, 
after  a  brief  residence  at  Martinique,  he  returned  to  France 
and  ended  his  varied  and  disreputable  existence  in  the  city  of 
Orange,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  1647.  He  had  changed  to 
and  fro,  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  back  again,  so  frequently  that  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
which  faith  he  belonged.  A  sentiment  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined him  to  die  a  Protestant  in  a  Protestant  town.  His  wife 
was  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  had  had  Frangoise  baptized  by  a 
priest.  A  Eoman  Catholic  the  daughter  remained,  until  coming 
into  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Villette,  a  favorite 
daughter  of  Theodore  Agrippa,  she  heartily  embraced  the  Re- 
formed faith,  which  was  commended  to  her  not  only  by  instruc- 
tions but  by  a  pious  example.  A  few  months  later  an  order  of 
conversion  the  government,  obtained  by  a  relative  of  her  mother, 
mancSho-  removed  her  to  a  convent  of  the  Ursulines.  It  was 
lie  religion.  from  ^-g  p}ace>  an(j  wnen  nearly  fourteen  years  old, 

that  Franchise  wrote  a  piteous  little  note,  which  is  the  first 
thing  we  have  from  her  pen,  begging  Madame  de  Villette  to 
rescue  her  from  a  place  "where  life,"  she  says,  "is  worse 
than  death."  "Ah,  madame  and  aunt,"  she  adds,  "you  have 
no  conception  what  a  hell  this  so-called  house  of  God  is  to  me, 
nor  the  ill-treatment,  harshness,  and  cruel  actions  of  the  women 
who  have  been  constituted  guardians  of  my  body — not  my  soul, 
however,  for  that  they  cannot  reach." l  Yet  after  a  determined 

1  Franqoise  d'Aubignfc  to  Madame  de  Villette,  Paris.  October  12  (1649),  in 
Haag,  France  protestante,  ii.  528  ;  Geffroy,  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  i.  4. 
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resistance,  of  which  some  traces  remain,  she  succumbed  and 
abjured  a  religion  to  which  she  never  afterward  showed  any  dis- 
position to  return.  It  was  not,  however,  the  severity  of  the 
nuns  that  accomplished  the  result ;  for  by  her  obstinacy,  as  she 
used  afterward  to  relate,  she  tired  out,  Bible  in  hand,  the 
priests  that  undertook  to  instruct  her.1  Her  conversion  was 
effected  by  the  gentler  measures  to  which,  seeing  their  mistake, 
the  Ursulines  subsequently  resorted. 

When  less  than  seventeen  years  old  (in  May,  1652),  Fran§oise 
was  married  to  a  comic  poet,  Paul  Scarron,  deformed  in  body 
and  twenty-five  years  her  senior,  who,  in  compassion  for  her 
dependent  position  and  penury,  generously  offered  either  to 
make  her  his  wife  or  to  furnish  a  sum  of  money  that  would  en- 
able her  to  enter  a  convent.  Eight  years  later,  at  Scarron's 
death,  she  was  left  a  widow  in  destitute  circumstances,  but  with 
rare  charms  of  conversation,  bred  or  fostered  by  intercourse 
with  polite  society. 

An  interval  of  ten  years  elapsed,  during  which  her  main 
dependence  for  support  was  a  small  annual  pension  enjoyed  by 
her  husband  and  continued  to  her  after  his  death.  At  length 
(in  1669  or  1670)  the  king's  favorite,  Madame  de  Montespan, 
whose  kind  offices  Frangoise  d'Aubigne  had  sought  in  this 
matter,  either  took  pity  upon  her  or  saw  in  her  a  person  that 
might  become  serviceable  to  her ;  and  the  widow  of  Scarron  re- 
ceived the  delicate  and  responsible  appointment  of  governess 
to  the  illegitimate  children,  the  fruit  of  the  king's  adulterous 
union.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Franchise  d'Aubigne's  sin- 
gular elevation.  The  demure  and  retiring  widow,  who  is  said 
at  first  to  have  excited  repugnance  in  the  breast  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  by  a  gravity  of  speech  and  deportment  contrasting 
in  too  marked  a  degree  with  the  levity  and  license  of  the  ladies 
of  his  court,  slowly  but  steadily  grew  in  favor  with  his  Majesty, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  propriety  with  which  she  comported 
herself  in  a  difficult  position. 

The  favorite's  occasional  coldness,  and  even  her  violent 
temper,  leading  to  "  terrible  scenes,"  which  the  king  was  occa- 
sionally compelled  to  witness,2  were  probably  more  endurable 

1  La  France  protestante,  i.  528. 

1  •*  II  se  passe  ici  des  choses  terribles  entre  Madame  de  Montespan  et  moi  ;  le 
VOL.  II.— 2 
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to  Fran£oise  than  were  Madame  de  Montespan's  patent  efforts 
to  make  mischief  between  her  and  the  monarch.1  For  in  the 
character  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigne's  granddaughter,  as  she  herself 
admitted  to  her  confessor,  the  passion  for  distinction  and 
love  of  self  were  the  chief  ingredients.2  In  good  time  she 
reaped  the  reward  of  her  patience  and  adroitness  in  the  shape 
of  liberal  gifts  from  the  public  treasury.  With  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  thus  obtained,  she  bought  the  hand- 
some estate  of  Maintenon,  with  its  castle  and  substantial  in- 
come, fourteen  leagues  distant  from  Paris,  and  ten  from  Ver- 
sailles.3 Additional  gifts  enabled  her  to  beautify  the  place 
beyond  recognition.  More  than  all,  Louis  was  pleased  to  con- 
fer upon  Frangoise  a  territorial  designation  of  nobility,  and  iij 
less  than  five  years  from  the  time  that  she  became  governess 
of  the  king's  children,  the  widow  Scarron  found  herself  Mar- 
quise of  Maintenon.4  Such  rapid  advancement  was  the  pre- 
sage of  still  greater  good  fortune.  In  1683  the  queen  died. 
Not  long  after — the  precise  date  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have 
been  early  in  1684 — Louis  married  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Her  mar-  ^e  ceremony  was  performed  with  the  utmost  se- 
Lomsxiv  crecv>  i11  midwinter,  and  at  dead  of  night,  in  a  small 
chamber  of  the  palace  of  Versailles.  The  king's 
confessor,  the  Pere  de  la  Chaise,  said  the  mass.  The  sole  wit- 
nesses were  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  as  diocesan ;  Bon- 
tems,  first  valet  de  chambre  and  governor  of  Versailles,  the 
Marquis  of  Montchevreuil,  and  Louvois,  minister  of  war.5  The 


Boi  en  fut  hier  temoin,  et  ces  demeles-la,  joints  aux  maux  continuels  de  ces  en- 
fans,  me  mettent  dans  un  etat  que  je  ne  pourrai  soutenir  longtemps."  Letter 
to  the  Abbe  Gobelin,  February,  1675,  Geffroy,  i.  58. 

1  Letter  to  the  same,  August,  1674,  ibid.,  i.  45. 

2  "L'estime  des  gens  d'aussi  bon  go&t  ne  sauroit  6tre  indifferente  et  ne  flatte 
que  trop  la  vanite  d'une  personne  petrte  de  gloire  et  d'amour  propr.e."     Letter 
to  the  same,  August  1,  1674,  ibid.,  i.  44. 

3  "  Elle  est  belle,  noble,  et  vaut  dix  a  onze  mille  livres  de  rente."    Letter  to 
M.  d'Aubigne,  her  brother,  November  10,  1674,  ibid.,  i.  55. 

*  Letter  to  the  Abbe  Gobelin,  January  15,  1675,  ibid.,  i.  57. 

8  Memoires  du  Due  de  Saint  Simon  (Paris,  1853),  xxiv.  171.  The  archbishop 
and  Louvois,  according  to  current  report,  had  gotten  a  promise  from  Louis  that 
he  would  never  make  the  marriage  public.  The  time  was  "quelque  temps 
apr£s  le  retour  du  Roi  de  Fontainebleau,  et  au  milieu  de  1'hiver  qui  suivit  la 
mort  de  la  reine."  As  Maria  Theresa  died  July  30, 1683,  the  statement  of  Saint 
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marriage  was  never  publicly  acknowledged,  but  it  was  soon 
understood  by  every  one  in  the  court  to  have  taken  place. 
Whether  Madame  de  Maintenon  accepted  the  situation  with 
good  grace,  or  made  two  or  three  abortive  attempts  to  obtain 
recognition  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  second  queen,  is  a  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  That  marrying  a  fickle  and  self-willed  monarch, 
when  he  was  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  she  herself  not 
much  short  of  fifty,  she  retained  her  influence  over  him  un- 
diminished  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  is  a  fact  about  which  there  is  no  question. 

It  was  apparently  in  the  course  of  the  second  year  of  the 

marriage  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth 

that  the   Edict   of  Nantes  was   revoked.     Had  she  a  leading 

part  in  bringing   about  the   great   event  ?     She  had 

Did  she  in-      *  i  ^  n    ,1      T  TT 

atigate  the  ?  for  many  years  been  a  Roman  Catholic.  Her  in- 
timate correspondence  with  her  confessor,  the  Abbe 
Gobelin,  gives  the  impression  that  she  was  a  devotee  honestly 
seeking  to  obey  the  directions  of  her  spiritual  adviser.  Her 
attachment  to  her  adopted  faith  was  presumably  sincere,  as  it 
was  certainly  ostentatious.  Her  intelligence  was  undoubted. 
Writers  who,  like  Saint  Simon,  regarded  her  as  deceitful  and 
given  to  intrigue,  admitted  that  the  fault  was  rather  the  result 
of  circumstances  than  her  natural  bent  of  character.  As 
against  the  dissolute  Madame  de  Montespan,  whose  fascinating 
influence  she  came  to  antagonize,  and  whom  she  ultimately 
supplanted  in  the  king's  regard,  she  attempted  to  recall  Louis 
from  a  disgraceful  course  of  double  adultery ;  and  she  found  it 
to  her  advantage  to  become  an  auxiliary,  if  not  an  ally,  of  the 
monarch's  religious  advisers  in  leading  him  to  a  more  decorous 
life,  and  a  deportment  more  becoming  his  title  of  "  Yery 
Christian."  Much  more  than  this  has  been  affirmed.  The  as- 
sertion has  been  made  so  often  and  so  confidently  as  to  pass 
for  certain  fact,  that  there  was  a  secret  compact  between  the 
marquise  and  the  king's  confessor,  and  that  her  successful 


Simon  would  fix  the  date  of  the  marriage  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  January 
or  February,  1684,  or  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  Revocation.  If 
this  be  so,  I  scarcely  need  remark  how  completely  it  discredits  the  story  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  instigation  of  the  revocatory  edict  was  a  condition  to 
her  marriage  with  the  king. 
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urgency  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  the 
price  exacted  by  the  Jesuits  for  their  consent  to  her  union 
with  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  Madame 
de  Maintenon  sedulously  avoided  the  appearance  of  participat- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  state,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
positively  affirmed  that  both  the  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  the  continued  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  were  mainly 
due  to  the  instigation  of  this  woman — "  the  unfaithful  Esther 
of  her  race." 

This  is  the  representation  of  the  clever  Saint  Simon,  not,  in- 
deed, strictly  speaking,  a  contemporary  historian  of  the  events 
(for  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  Revocation 
and  he  consequently  treated  of  the  matters  that  led  to  it  from 
hearsay),  yet  a  writer  so  near  to  the  events  and  so  favorably  sit- 
uated, if  not  for  obtaining  an  original  view,  yet,  at  least,  for 
gathering  the  current  story,  as  always  to  be  entitled  to  respect- 
ful attention.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  tells  us,  found  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  possessed  of  the  notion  that  he  was  an  apostle, 
because  all  his  life  long  he  had  been  persecuting  Jan- 
mon's  repre-  senism,  or  what  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  was 
Jansenism.  The  field  appeared  free  and  open  for  her 
to  turn  her  own  zeal  to  good  account  with  the  king  and  to  gain 
influence  everywhere.  The  fate  of  Protestantism  was  consid- 
ered in  secret  by  three  persons — Pere  de  la  Chaise,  the  king's 
confessor,  Louvois,  who  as  minister  of  war  had  since  Colbert's 
death  almost  engrossed  all  the  power  of  his  colleagues,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  monarch's  new  and  cherished  wife. 
With  a  mind  that  never  soared  above  intrigue,  neither  the  birth 
nor  the  training  of  the  latter  was  such  as  that  she  could  fail  to 
seize  with  ardor  so  excellent  an  opportunity  to  please  the  king 
and  to  strengthen  her  position  more  and  more  by  her  devotion.1 
The  letters  that  have  passed  current  as  hers  have  seemed  to 
confirm  this  view  of  the  active  participation  of  Madame  de 
Letters  of  Maintenon.  Thus  a  letter  dated  four  years  before  the 
Madame  de  Revocation  (the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1681),  con- 
tains the  words :  "  The  king  begins  to  think  seriously 
of  his  salvation  and  that  of  his  subjects.  If  God  spares  his 

1  Memoires  du  Due  de  Saint  Simon,  xxiv.,  176-180. 
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life  for  us,  there  will  be  only  one  religion  in  his  kingdom.  This 
is  the  view  of  M.  de  Louvois,  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe 
him  on  this  point  than  M.  Colbert,  who  thinks  only  of  his  fi- 
nances and  scarcely  ever  of  religion."1  And  another  letter, 
ostensibly  written  after  the  publication  of  the  revocatory  edict, 
informs  us :  "  The  king  is  very  glad  to  have  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  great  work  of  the  reunion  of  the  heretics  to  the 
church.  Pere  de  la  Chaise  has  promised  that  it  will  not  cost  a 
single  drop  of  blood,  and  M.  de  Louvois  says  the  same  thing."  a 
These  and  other  expressions  of  supreme  satisfaction  with  the 
edict  of  recall  might  well  be  taken  to  corroborate  the  assertions 

of  Saint  Simon,  were  it  not  that  the  letters  from  which 
La  Beau-  they  are  taken  have  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  be 

forgeries  from  the  pen  of  the  clever  but  unscrupulous 
La  Beaumelle.  Unfortunately,  the  gap  in  the  authentic  corre- 
spondence of  Madame  de  Maintenon  which  La  Beaumelle  un- 
dertook to  fill  by  drawing  upon  his  imagination  to  supply  what 
she  must  have  written  under  the  circumstances,  still  remains,  and 
probably  always  will  remain.  Her  own  destruction  of  her  cor- 
respondence with  the  king,  obscure  as  its  motives  must  ever  be, 
has  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  explain  fully  the  character  of  one 
who  was  quite  ready  to  remain  a  riddle  to  posterity.  Kecent 
investigation  has  raised  fresh  doubts,  not  so  much  concerning 
the  disposition,  as  concerning  the  ability  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  hastening  the  Rev- 
ocation; and  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that  Voltaire  was 
virtually  correct  when,  more  than  a  century  ago,  he  wrote: 
"  Why  do  you  say  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  a  great  part 
in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ?  She  tolerated  this 
persecution,  as  she  tolerated  that  of  the  Cardinal  of  Noailles 
and  that  of  Racine ;  but  assuredly  she  had  no  part  at  all  in  it : 
that  is  a  certainty.  She  never  dared  to  contradict  Louis  the 
Fourteenth." 3  If,  however,  it  be  improbable  that  her  hand 

1  Rulhiere,  Eclaircissemens  historiques,  i.  206.  2Ibid.,    i.  325,  326. 

3  Voltaire  to  Formey,  January  17, 1753.  Correspondance  de  Voltaire  (CEuvres 
completes.  Paris,  1830),  viii.  154.  Voltaire  illustrates  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
position  by  the  position  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  his  own  times.  "  Madame 
de  Pompadour,"  he  says,  "  would  not  dare  to  speak  against  the  former  bishop  of 
Mirepoix,  whom  she  detests  as  much  as  I  despise  him." 
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directed  the  current  that  swept  away  the  rights  and  privileges 

of  those  for  whom  birth  and  education  might  have  been  ex- 

pected to  cause  her  to  entertain  at  least  some  lingering  affection,1 

there  is,  at  least,  no  doubt  that  she  fell  in  with  it,  uttering  no 

protest,  offering  no  remonstrance  that  might  have  weakened  her 

position  with  the  king.     There  is,  indeed,  no  evidence  that  she 

had  any  inclination  either  to  protest  or  to  remonstrate. 

tintenon    The  king's  delight  at  the  multiplication  of  converts 

Louie's         from  Protestantism  was  her  delight  also.     Her  satis- 


faction  at  the  progress  of  the  work  of  Pelisson  and  at 
the  success  of  the  dragoons  was  as  unmingled  with  qualms  as 
to  the  methods  that  were  followed  as  was  the  satisfaction  of 
Louis  himself.  "  Think  of  it  and  rejoice,"  she  wrote,  less  than 
a  month  before  the  publication  of  the  fatal  edict,  "  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  more  souls  have  been  converted  in  Guyenne  ; 
that  the  town  of  Saintes  has  been  converted  by  deliberation  [of 
its  citizens]  ;  that  my  brother  harangued  the  town  of  Cognac  to 
induce  the  people  to  copy  this  example,  and  that  everybody 
yielded  ;  that  the  king  is  expending  very  large  sums  in  order 
to  send  money  to  augment  the  churches,  that  he  writes  to  the 
bishops  every  day  to  despatch  missionaries  everywhere  to  in- 
struct and  console,  and  that  he  causes  books  on  the  mass  to  be 
distributed,  which  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  people  who 
have  always  been  told  that  there  is  no  need  of  our  understand- 
ing what  the  priest  says  ;  that  his  Majesty  gives  instructions 
everywhere  that  no  expense  be  spared  for  conversions;  that 
all  the  converts  are  relieved  of  the  taille,  and  at  his  expense,  in 
order  that  the  burden  of  the  Catholics  should  not  be  increased  ; 
and  that  news  is  sent  from  all  quarters  that  what  is  taking  place 
in  this  regard  is  miraculous.  Is  not  this,  my  very  dear  friend, 


1  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  see  the  Memoires  inedits  sur  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon  par  Languet  de  Gergy,  Arcliev.  de  Sens,  which  are  preceded  by  Theophile 
Lavallee's  monograph  on  La  Famille  d'Aubigne,  etc.;  the  long  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  M.  Charles  Read,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Thist.  du  Prot  fr. , 
xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  (1887  and  1888),  entitled  La  Petite-fille  d'Agrippa  d'Au- 
bigne devant  la  legende  et  1'histoire  ;  especially  the  article  of  A.  Geffroy  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  January  15,  1869,  De  1'authenticite  des  lettres 
de  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  xxxix.  362-398,  and  his  recent  book,  Madame  de 
Maiutenon  d'apres  sa  correspondance  authentique,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1887. 
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matter  for  rejoicing?  " l  With  no  less  satisfaction  she  wrote  to 
her  confessor,  a  few  days  later :  "I  believe  that  you  want  me  to 
write  you  news  from  the  king.  He  is  very  well,  thanks  to  God, 
and  rejoices  at  the  arrival  of  all  the  couriers  that  give  us  tidings 
of  millions  of  conversions."2  Nowhere  a  word  of  sympathy 
and  utters  w^n  ner  former  fellow-believers ;  nowhere  a  regret  ex- 
pressed  for  the  cruel  treatment  by  which  they  were 
driven  to  make  profession  of  a  religion  which  they  de- 
tested  at  heart.  Nor  is  this  strange.  It  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  cold-blooded  indifference  with  which,  four 
years  previously,  she  had  advised  her  spendthrift  brother  to  lay 
out  his  means  in  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Poitou  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cognac,  where  they  would  shortly  go  for 
nothing  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  the  Huguenots.8 

Nor  must  I  fail  to  add,  anticipating  the  course  of  events,  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon  showed  no  signs  of  relenting  as  the 
years  went  on.  She  never  entertained  the  thought  of  a  possi- 
ble re-enactment  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  which  Yauban  and  others 
showed  to  be  the  only  hope  of  restoring  prosperity  to  the  realm. 
She  opposed  even  the  repeal  of  the  new  legislation  that  made 
the  condition  of  the  Protestants  worse  than  that  which  the  re- 
vocatory  edict  contemplated.  Consulted,  in  1697,  regarding  the 
best  mode  of  treating  the  Huguenots,  now  that  the  lapse  of 
twelve  years  had  demonstrated  the  impotence  of  the  attempt  to 
convert  them  by  force,  she  was  not  willing  to  grant  them  the 
right  to  exist  in  France  even  without  the  restoration  of  public 
worship.  To  restore  this,  however,  would,  she  held,  be  to  increase 
their  insolence  and  prepare  them  to  take  advantage  of  any  mis- 
hap befalling  the  royal  arms.  The  return  of  the  exiles  would, 
in  her  opinion,  rather  enfeeble  than  strengthen  the  state.  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  would  not  satisfy  them  without  public  wor- 
ship. Liberty  of  conscience  being  conceded,  how  deny  to 
parents  the  right  to  educate  their  children,  and,  this  right  once 
granted,  a  powerful  body  of  men  would  be  perpetuated  whom 
their  religion  would  always  render  antagonistic  to  the  interests 

1  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  Madame  de  Brinon,  September  20,  1685.    Geffrey, 
i.  164,  165. 

2  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  Abbe  Gobelin,  September  26,  1685.    Ibid.,  i.  166. 
'The  same  to  M.  d'Aubigne,  September  27,  1681.     Ibid.,  i.  133. 
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of  France.  "  Moreover,"  she  added  frankly,  "  so  far  as  the 
king  is  concerned,  I  feel  repugnance  to  such  a  change  as  is 
proposed.  To  abandon  an  enterprise  which  he  has  pressed  so 
resolutely,  on  which  he  has  permitted  so  much  praise  to  be 
given  him,  and  in  which  his  enemies  have  always  published  that 
he  would  fail,  it  seems  to  me,  would  affect  his  reputation  and 
be  contrary  to  the  usual  wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  resolu- 
tions." l 

I  cannot,  in  fine,  present  to  the  reader  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  the  attitude  of  this  singular  woman,  in  regard  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  people  from  whom  she  had  herself  sprung,  than  in 
the  words  of  a  wise  and  well-informed  contemporary,  contained 
in  the  Relation  which  Spanheim  laid  before  his  master  the  great 
Elector,  in  1690,  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  French  court 
where  he  had  been  for  nine  years  an  envoy  extraordinary : 

"  I  ought  here  to  add  a  few  reflections  on  the  fatal  participa- 
tion that  is  ascribed  to  her  in  the  unhappy  and  cruel  persecution 
spanheim's  raige(l  against  the  Protestants  in  France :  a  thing  that 
deTiafnteme'  ^as  appeared  the  more  strange,  because  she  and  her 
inThe  perse-  wn°le  family  were  born  and  reared  in  the  same  religion ; 
cation.  because  her  grandfather,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  signalized  his  zeal,  his  pen,  and  his  courage  in  its  defence ; 
because  almost  all  her  kindred  were  still  in  it,  and  were  not 
sheltered  from  these  same  persecutions.  Nothing  can  be  said, 
no  cause  can  be  guessed,  save  that  she  sacrificed  everything  to 
the  inclination  of  the  king  and  to  the  resolution  which  he 
adopted  long  since  with  regard  to  this  matter  ;  that  she  wished 
to  make  of  it  a  special  ground  of  merit  with  him  ;  that  she  may 
even  for  a  while  have  flattered  herself  that  this  great  design 
might  be  accomplished  without  resorting  to  such  extraordinary 
and  violent  means  as  were  employed  in  the  sequel ;  that  she  had 
not  at  that  time  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  avert  them ;  and 
that  bigotry  finally  came  to  the  support  of  prejudice,  and  more- 
over, of  her  entire  resignation  to  the  humors  of  the  king  and  the 
course  to  which  he  was  pledged.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  France,  a  year  since ;  such 

1  Reponse  de  Mme.  de  Maintenon  a  un  Memoire  touchant  la  xnaniSre  la  plus 
convenable  de  travailler  a  la  conversion  des  Huguenots,  1697.  Ibid. ,  i.  293-299. 
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it  still  is,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  course  of  events  has  trans- 
formed a  plain  lady,  old  and  poor,  the  widow  of  a  writer  of  bur- 
lesques, the  follower  of  the  mistress  of  the  king,  and  in  a  court, 
moreover,  the  most  gallant  in  Europe,  into  the  confidant,  the 
mistress,  and,  as  is  believed,  even  the  wife  of  a  great  monarch, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  that  monarch  was  still  in  the  vigor  of 
his  age  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory."  1 

The  final  blow  was  struck  at  the  existence  of  Protestantism  in 
France  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  October,  168  5,2  when  Louis 

the  Fourteenth,  then  temporarily  sojourning  in  the 
theUrevoca-8  castle  of  Fontainebleau,  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
October  IT,  Edict  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  draft  of  this 

decree  had  for  some  days  been  in  course  of  preparation. 
The  Marquis  of  Chateauneuf,  as  the  secretary  of  state  to  whom 
the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  were  specially  intrusted,  is  known  to 
have  given  the  law  its  final  shape  ;  but  other  hands  also  had  a  part 
in  drawing  it  up.  The  aged  Chancellor  Le  Tellier,  once  a  friend 
of  moderation,  but  of  late  an  advocate  of  extreme  measures,  was 
accorded  the  principal  credit  of  the  work  by  the  most  distin- 
guished pulpit  orator  of  France.3  It  is  not  improbable  that,  as 


1 E.  Spanheim,  Relation  de  la  Cour  de  France,  24. 

2  The  document  itself  is  dated  only  October,  1685.     That  the  true  date  of  the 
signature  by  the  king  is  the  17th,  appears  from  the  letters  of  Louis  XIV.  himself 
(countersigned  by  Le  Tellier),  and  of  Louvois  to  Foucault,  forwarding  a  copy  of 
the  revocatory  edict  (Memoires  de  Foucault,   135-137),   as  well   as  from  the 
secret  registers  of  the  Parliament  of  Metz:   "Le  lundi  22  octobre,  le  procureur 
general,  etant  entre  en  la  chambre,  presenta  a  la  cour  les  lettres  de  cachet  du 
roy  datees  du  17  octobre.     Les  dites  lettres  de  cachet  lues  au  bureau,  ensemble 
1'Edit  du  roy  donne  a  Fontainebleau  au  mois  d'octobre,  present  mois     .     .     . 
portant  suppression  des  Edits  de  Nantes  et  de  Nismes,"  etc. — F.  Puaux  (in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr..  xxxiv.,  1885,  497),  states  the  matter 
correctly  when  he  says  that  Louis  XIV.  signed  the  edict  on  the  17th,  and  that 
it  was  taken  to  the  Great  Seal  on  the  next  day,  Thursday  the  18th. 

3  See  Bossuet's  eulogy  of  Le  Tellier.     On  the  15th  of  October,  Louvois  wrote 
from  Fontainebleau  to  his  father  the  chancellor,  then  lying  ill  at  his  castle  of 
Chaville  near  Meudon,  that  the  king  had  heard  with  pleasure  the  reading  of  the 
law  of  which  the  latter  had  sent  him  the  draft,  and  returned  it  with  some  arti- 
cles added,  upon  which  he  desired  Le  Tellier's  opinion  at  the  earliest  moment 
(Rulhiere,  Eclaircissemens  historiques,  i.  323).    On  the  other  hand,  three  weeks 
later,  November  5th,  the  same  minister  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  referring 
to  the  last  article,  which  certainly  was  one  of  the  additions:   "  I  do  not  doubt 
that  some  quarterings  of  troops,  tolerably  severe,  upon  the  remaining  nobles  and 
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it  is  reported,  Le  Tellier's  anxiety  to  witness  the  enactment  of 
the  law  before  his  approaching  death,  was  the  reason  of  the 
hurried  promulgation  of  a  document  which  in  more  than  one 
article  betrays  marks  of  inconsiderate  precipitancy. 

Of  the  revocatory  edict,  so  momentous  in  its  consequences 
both  for  the  Huguenots  and  for  the  fortunes  of  France  down 
to  our  own  times,  it  is  now  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account. 

The  new  law  is  not  a  long  document.  It  probably  does  not 
cover  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  pages  taken  up  by  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  including  the  public  and  the  particular  or  secret 
articles,  which,  together  with  the  letters-patent  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  are  commonly  embraced  by  that  name. 

The  preamble  is  specially  worthy  of  notice.  It  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  desire  of  Henry  the  Great, 
Preamble  °^  glorious  memory,  grandfather  of  the  present  mon- 
of  the  edict.  QJ.^  fa  prevent  the  peace  which  he  had  procured  for 
his  subjects  from  being  disturbed  by  reason  of  the  Pretended 
Reformed  Religion,  as  it  was  disturbed  in  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  Henry's  predecessors.  In  arranging  the  provisions  of 
that  edict  the  legislator  aimed  at  maintaining  tranquillity  and 
diminishing  the  mutual  aversion  of  the  adherents  of  the  two  re- 
ligions, in  order  the  better  to  labor  for  the  reunion  with  the 
church  of  those  who  had  strayed  from  it.  The  untimely  death 
of  Henry,  it  was  alleged,  interfered  with  the  execution  of  his 
design,  and  the  unlawful  undertakings  of  the  Protestants,  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his  successor,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  some 
of  the  privileges  accorded  to  them.  But  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
in  his  clemency,  vouchsafed  to  grant  the  Protestants  a  new 
treaty  at  Nismes,  in  1629,  by  which  quiet  having  been  restored 
to  the  kingdom,  his  majesty  purposed  to  apply  himself  to  com- 
passing the  same  pious  ends.  Foreign  wars,  however,  arose. 
From  1635  until  the  truce  concluded  with  the  European  princes 
in  1684,  France  enjoyed  only  brief  intervals  of  repose.  Noth- 

members  of  the  third  estate  of  the  Protestants,  will  disabuse  them  of  the  error 
they  are  in  respecting  the  edict  drawn  up  for  us  by  Monsieur  de  Chateauneuf. 
And  his  Majesty  desires  you  to  express  yourself  very  harshly  against  those  that 
may  wish  to  be  the  last  to  profess  a  religion  that  displeases  him  and  of  which  he 
has  forbidden  the  worship  throughout  all  his  kingdom."  Ibid.,  i.  345.  See, 
also,  Beiioist,  v.  865. 
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ing  could  be  done  in  the  interest  of  religion,  save  to  diminish 
the  number  of  the  Protestant  places  of  worship  by  abolishing 
such  as  had  been  established  contrary  to  the  prescriptions  of 
the  edicts,  and  to  suppress  the  chambres  mi-parties  which  had 
only  been  erected  provisionally.  God  had,  however,  at  length 
permitted  France  to  obtain  perfect  peace.  The  attention  of  the 
king  was  no  longer  engrossed  in  protecting  his  subjects  from 
the  enemy.  He  could  henceforth  use  the  truce  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  himself  wholly  to  the  task  of  securing  the  success  of 
the  plan  of  his  grandfather  and  father — a  plan  which  had  also 
been  his  own  since  his  accession  to  the  crown.  And  now  he 
saw,  with  due  gratitude  to  God,  that  his  solicitude  had  accom- 
plished the  end  at  which  he  aimed,  since  the  best  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  subjects  of  the  Pretended  Reformed  Religion  had  em- 
braced the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.1  "Inasmuch,  therefore," 
aaid  Louis,  "  as  thereby  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  of  everything  that  has  been  ordained  in  favor  of  the  said 
Pretended  Reformed  Religion  has  become  needless,  we  have 
judged  that  we  could  do  nothing  better,  in  order  to  blot  out  en- 
tirely the  memory  of  the  troubles,  confusion,  and  disasters 
which  the  progress  of  that  false  religion  occasioned  in  our  realm, 
and  which  gave  birth  to  the  said  edict,  and  to  so  many  other 
edicts  and  declarations  that  preceded  it,  or  have  been  made  in 
consequence  of  it,  than  to  revoke  entirely  the  said  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  particular  articles  accorded  as  its  sequel,  and 
all  that  has  since  been  done  in  favor  of  the  said  religion." 

The  first  article  of  the  law  itself  was  naturally  devoted  to  the 
formal  recall  of  the  legislation  favorable  to  the  Huguenots.     By 


1  "  Puisque  la  meilleure  et  la  plus  grande  partie  de  nos  sujets  de  ladite  R.  P.  R. 
ont  embrassa  la  Catholique." — In  a  letter  to  Barrillon,  his  ambassador  to 
James  II.,  written  on  October  19,  Louis  XIV.  states  that  the  number  of  conver- 
sions reported  to  him  amounts  to  nearly  fifty  thousand.  "  Je  suis  bien 
aise  de  vous  dire  que  Dieu  ayant  donne  tout  le  bon  succez  que  je  pouvois  de- 
sirer  aux  soins  que  j'apporte  depuis  longtemps  a  ramener  tous  mes  sujets  au 
giron  de  1'Eglise,  et  les  avis  que  je  re^ois  tous  les  jours  d'un  nombre  infini  de 
conversions  qui  se  montent  deja  a  pres  de  cinquante  mille  personnes,  ne  me 
laissant  plus  lieu  de  douter  que  mesme  les  plus  opiniastres  ne  suivent  1'ex- 
emple  des  autres,  j'ai  interdit  tout  exercice  de  la  R.  P.  R.,"  etc.  MS.  Archives 
des  affaires  etrangeres,  in  Schickler,  Les  Eglises  du  Refuge  en  Angleterre,  ii. 
358. 
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the  present  "  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edict,"  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth suppressed  and  revoked  not  only  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
AII  edicts  ^  ^s  ex*en*>  Deluding  the  secret  articles  and  the  let- 
ogf  toleration  ters-patent  that  accompanied  it,  but  the  Edict  of 

Nismes,  of  July,  1629,  and  every  grant  of  whatsoever 
nature  that  had  been  made  to  the  Protestants  through  these 
edicts  or  otherwise.  These  laws  and  grants  were  to  be  as  though 
they  had  never  been.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  the  king's  pleas- 
ure that  all  the  "  temples  "  of  the  Protestants  within  his  domin- 
ions should  immediately  be  torn  down. 

The  second  article  forbade  all  gatherings  of  Protestants  for 
the  services  of  their  religion.  The  third  forbade  noblemen  of 

all  ranks  to  hold  services  in  their  houses  or  upon  their 

Abolition        .        _  . 

of  public      lands.     The  penalty  in  either  case  was  the  same  :  con- 
fiscation of  body  and  of  goods,  that  is,  banishment  or 
death  and  loss  of  property.1 

The  three  following  articles  had  reference  to  the  Protestant 
ministers.  Those  that  refused  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  were  enjoined  to  leave  France  within  fifteen 
ministers  days  from  the  publication  of  the  edict,  and,  meantime, 
neither  to  preach  nor  to  perform  any  other  ministerial 
function,  on  pain  of  the  galleys.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  became  converts  the  king  promised  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  same  exemptions  from  taxation  and  from  the  obligation  to 
lodge  troops  quartered  upon  them  that  they  had  heretofore  en- 
joyed, and  they  were  to  receive  an  annual  stipend  larger  by 
one-third  than  they  had  received  as  ministers.  A  pension  of  a 
half  of  this  sum  was  to  be  secured  after  their  death  to  their 
widows.  Moreover,  the  king  dispensed  any  ministers  that 
might  elect  to  become  barristers  or  to  take  degrees  in  law,  from 
the  three  years  of  study  prescribed  by  the  royal  statutes,  and 
relieved  them  of  one-half  of  the  customary  fees  for  examination 
exacted  at  the  universities. 

The  seventh  article  abolished  all  private  schools  for  the  in- 
schoois  struction  of  Protestant  children,  and,  in  general,  any 
closed.  an(j  an  things  that  might  imply  any  concession  in 
favor  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

1  See  the  next  note. 
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The  eighth  article  prescribed  that  all  children  hereafter  born 
children  to  °*  Protestant  parents  should  be  baptized  by  the  parish 
by  tt£tizeA  pries*8  and  brought  up  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  relig- 


joru  Recalcitrant  parents  incurred  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred livres  or  more. 

By  the  ninth  article  all  refugees  were  invited  to  return  within 
Refugees  re-  ^our  mon^ns  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  they 
emtoation.  ^ad  forsaken,  which  otherwise  would  remain  confis- 
forbldden.  cated  in  accordance  with  a  recent  law. 

In  the  tenth  article  the  king  issued  "very  express  and  re- 
peated prohibitions  "  to  all  his  Protestant  subjects  against  leav- 
ing his  kingdom,  or  allowing  their  wives  and  their  children  to 
leave  it,  and  against  exporting  their  goods  and  chattels.  The 
penalty  was  the  galleys  for  men,  and  confiscation  of  body  and 
goods  for  women.1 

An  eleventh  article  proclaimed  the  monarch's  intention  that 
Relapsed  ^he  ^aws  heretofore  made  against  relapsed  persons  be 
persons.  executed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor. 

Last  of  all  came  this  remarkable  provision  :  "As  for  the  rest, 
the  said  adherents  of  the  Pretended  Reformed  religion,  while 
awaiting  the  time  when  it  may  please  God  to  enlighten  them  as 
he  has  enlightened  the  others,  shall  be  permitted  to  dwell  in  the 
Pretended  towns  and  places  of  our  kingdom  and  regions  and  lands 
toleration,  subject  to  us,  and  therein  to  prosecute  their  trades 
and  enjoy  their  property,  without  let  or  hinderance  on  account 
of  their  religion,  upon  the  condition,  as  aforesaid,  that  they  do 

1  It  seems  to  me  strange  and  almost  inexplicable  that  the  penalty,  twice 
threatened  in  this  edict,  of  "confiscation  of  body  and  goods"  should  not  have 
had  a  definite  and  unmistakable  meaning.  Actually,  lawyers  themselves  were 
divided  in  opinion.  Many  thought  that  it  meant  deaifi,  others  that  it  was  syn- 
onymous with  banishment  for  life.  The  latter  was  Foucault's  view,  which  he 
supported  by  showing  the  absurdity  that  would  follow  from  the  former  interpre- 
tation :  the  women  would  be  condemned  to  a  more  severe  penalty  than  the  men 
for  the  same  offence.  The  curious  reader  will  be  pleased  to  read  his  words  : 
"  On  a  voulu  dire  que  la  confiscation  de  corps  et  de  biens,  qui  est  la  peine  indite 
par  1'edit  de  revocation  de  celui  de  Nantes  contre  les  religionnaires  qui  quitte- 
roient  le  royaume,  etoit  la  mart  ;  mais  elle  ne  pent  etre  entendue  que  du  ban- 
nissement  perpetuel,  qui  est  une  veritable  confiscation  de  corps  et  de  biens,  la 
peine  de  mort  demandant  une  prononciation  plus  expressive,  et  qui  ne  doit  point 
etre  equivoque  ;  autrement  les  femmes  seroient  condemnees  a  des  peines  plus 
fortes  qne  les  homines."  Memoires  de  Foucault,  157. 
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not  hold  services  nor  assemble  under  pretext  of  prayers  or  wor- 
ship of  any  kind  of  the  said  religion,  under  the  penalties  above 
prescribed  of  confiscation  of  body  and  goods." 

The  whole  was  signed  by  Louis,  as  a  thing  that  should  for 
ever  be  firm  and  stable,  at  Fontainebleau  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber— the  day  of  the  month  was  not  given — 1685.  It  was  sealed 
with  the  great  seal  of  green  wax,  on  strings  of  red  and  green  silk. 
It  bore  the  visa  of  Le  Tellier,  as  Chancellor,  and  the  additional 
attesting  signature  of  "Colbert,"  that  is,  of  the  Marquis  of 
Croissy,  the  brother,  or  the  Marquis  of  Seignelay,  the  son,  of 
the  great  Colbert,  both  of  whom  were  accustomed  to  sign  thus. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  not  being  in  session,  the  document 
was  endorsed  as  registered  in  the  Chambre  des  Vacations,  Octo- 
ber the  twenty-second,  1685.1 

Such  was  the  famous  edict  of  recall,  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  laws  issued  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  as  untruthful  in  its 
A  tissue  of  treacherous  assurances  of  security  to  the  peaceful  Hu- 
Sdtreach-  g116110^  &s  it  was  mendacious  in  the  premiss  upon 
ery-  which  it  rested — a  tissue  of  deceit  and  falsehood  from 

beginning  to  end.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances 


1  The  Edict  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes  has  often  been  printed.  I  refer  tho 
reader  to  the  Edits,  Declarations  et  Arrests  (Paris,  1885),  239-245,  to  Benoist, 
Histoire  de  1'Edit  de  Nantes,  v.  (pieces  just.)  184-186,  etc.  A  fac-simile  of  the 
original  document,  still  preserved  in  the  French  national  archives,  was  published 
by  the  Societe  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fran9.  in  connection  with  its  Bulletin  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Bi-centenary  of  the  Revocation  in  1885.  Translations  into  Eng- 
lish and  other  languages  are  numerous,  e.g.,  in  Mrs.  Ann  Maury's  Memoirs  of 
a  Huguenot  Family  (Autobiography  of  James  Fontaine),  New  York,  1853,  506- 
510,  in  David  Dundas  Scott's  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  France  (Lon- 
don, 1840),  341-344,  and  in  Dr.  Philip  Schaff's  Progress  of  Religious  Toleration 
(Papers  of  Amer.  Soc.  of  Church  Hist.,  i.  1 13-115).  A  slight  but  important  mis- 
take is  made  by  one  or  two  of  these  in  translating  the  beginning  of  the  last 
article :  tk  Pourront  au  surplus  lesdits  de  la  R.  P.  R.  en  attendant  qu'il  plaise  a 
Dieu  les  cclairer  comme  les  autres,  demeurer  dans  les  villes,"  etc.  Mrs.  Maury 
makes  this,  "  The  remainder  of  those  of  the  pretended  Ref.  rel.,  .  .  .  may 
remain."  etc.  Dr.  Schaff,  "With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  said  R.  P.  R.," 
etc.  Scott  translates  more  accurately,  "As  for  the  rest,  liberty  is  granted,"  etc. 
So,  also,  Sander,  Die  Huguenotten  und  das  Edikt  von  Nantes  (Breslau,  1885), 
285-290.  "  1m  ubrigen  konnen  sie  von  der  genannten  v.  r.  Rel.  .  .  .  blei- 
ben,"  u.  s.  w.  The  treacherous  article  gives  assurance  not  to  a  part  but  to  all 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  that  they  may  dwell  in  France  unmolested 
so  long  as  they  shall  abstain  from  religious  gatherings  for  divine  worship. 
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in  which  the  abrogation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  its  birth. 
The  assertion  of  the  clergy  that,  in  insisting,  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  upon  the  repeal  of  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  Protestants,  it  was  moved  by  a  love  of  the  souls  of  heretics, 
is  a  pretence  too  transparent  to  impose  upon  any  person  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  ^thorough  wprldliness  of  almost  the  entire 
episcopate  of  France,  the  notorious  dissoluteness  of  the  most 
stmmioTTa  ,  i^djc^f^^  of  repeal,  including  such  pralfli.fia  as  Jhe 
Archbishop  of  Paris^  effejc_tually_dispose  of  the  allegation.  Men 
^tJi^ 


-mkuLas,  _ 

actuated  in  any  course  of  conduct  by  a  love  of  souls.  Equally 
erroneous  would  it  be  to  imagine  that  the  government  followed 
the  suggestions  of  the  French  clergy  through  any  sincere  love 
for  the  church.  If  the  king  may  possibly  have  regarded  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul  as  dependent  upon  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  of  converting  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  thus  have 
pursued  that  work  from  motives  which  he  mistook  for  piety,  it 
was  otherwise  both  with  the  clergy  and  with  the  secular  advisers 
of  his  majesty.  The  government  wanted  the  grants  of  money 
which  the  clergy  had  in  its  power  to  make,  and  which  the 
clergy  was  quite  willing  to  make,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  un- 
disputed sway  over  the  consciences  of  men.  The  affair  was 
purely  a  matter  of  barter  and  sale.  If  it  was  veiled  under  a  v 
decorous  show  of  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  that  \ 
dissented  from  the  established  church,  the  hypocritical  claim 
cheated  nobody.  The  farce  was  too  grotesque,  the  tone  as- 
sumed by  the  actors  was  too  little  in  harmony  with  their  known 
characters,  to  deceive  any  intelligent  spectator.1 

The  reader  who  has  carefully  noted  the  progress  of  events  in 
France  for  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding  the  publication  of 
The  edict  *^e  revocatory  edict,  needs  scarcely  to  be  informed  that 
SaUhegSgn  *^e  document  to  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  set  his 
of  violence,  hand}  all(j  which  he  ordered  the  parliaments  of  France 
to  register  as  the  law  of  the  land,  in  the  month  of  October,  1685, 
does  not  in  the  contemporaneous  records  mark  so  sudden  and 
abrupt  a  change  as  possibly  he  may  have  expected.  There  was 

1  Sec  the  remarks  of  Paul  de  Felice,  Mer  :  son  Eglise  Reformee,  166. 
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no  strange  and  startling  transformation.  Persecution  was  not 
now  to  begin  ;  it  had  long  since  begun,  and  was  raging  with  fury 
in  various  parts  of  the  realm.  The  edict  only  made  general  and 
uniform  the  reign  of  violence  that  had  hitherto  been  partial  and 
spasmodic,  and  threw  the  mantle  of  the  law  about  the  lawless 
acts  of  iniquity.  Emigration,  too,  the  emigration  to  foreign 
lands  that  was  to  deplete  France  of  its  best  blood,  had  not  now 
and  the  em-  ^°  begin ;  the  Huguenots  had  for  months  been  pouring 
igration.  ou^  of  ^Q  country  in  an  ever-increasing  stream,  which 
not  all  the  king's  efforts,  not  all  the  barbarous  laws  he  might 
publish,  and  the  inhuman  punishments  he  might  visit  upon  those 
that  failed  to  make  good  their  escape,  could  sensibly  retard. 
Over  the  borders  the  Protestants  that  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
inhabit  the  provinces  touching  upon  Switzerland,  Germany,  or 
the  Low  Countries  had  been  passing  into  districts  more  hospi- 
table to  religious  freedom.  A  week  before  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  published,  a  news-letter  sent  to  a  journal 
of  Harlem  from  Maastricht,  stated  that  there  were  in  that 
friendly  town  already  more  than  two  thousand  refugees  from 
Sedan.  They  had  come  a  distance  of  over  eighty  miles.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  after  ineffectually  trying  to  proselyte  the 
Reformed  of  Sedan,  had  sent  the  dragoons  to  accomplish  what 
his  persuasions  had  failed  to  do,  and  almost  the  entire  Protestant 
population  had  taken  to  flight.  Stragglers — men,  women,  and 
children — that  had  wandered  in  the  woods,  daily  came  in  to  swell 
the  numbers  of  the  fortunate  fugitives.1  The  chief  difference 
that  is  noticeable  from  this  time  forward  is,  that  the  movement 
now  takes  on  colossal  dimensions.  The  rivulets  become  torrents. 
The  flood-gates  are  opened. 

On  the  part  of  the  government  there  was  every  sign  of  im- 
patient haste.     The  very  day  that  the  fatal  law  was  signed,  and 
five  days  before  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  public,  copies 

Impatient  Y  ,    i      -i    j  •    .        i  T 

haste  of  the   were  despatched  to  every  intendant,  to  every  parlia- 

government.  .        _,,       ,    ..  .,  .    -   ..  .        . 

ment.  The  letters  that  accompanied  these  copies  im- 
pressed upon  intendants  and  parliaments  alike  that  they  must 
see  that  the  law  be  very  exactly  observed.  The  Protestant 


1  See  the  important  series  of  extracts  from  the  Gazette  of  Harlem,  1679  to  1685, 
published  by  the  Bulletin,  etc.,  xxix.  262. 
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"  temples  "  must  be  torn  down.  The  Protestant  laymen  must 
be  prevented  from  emigrating.  On  the  contrary,  the  ministers 
that  refused  to  be  converted  must  be  provided  with  certificates 
to  insure  that  they  be  not  detained  upon  the  frontiers  and  must 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  at  once.  It  was  the  thing  upon 
which  the  king  had  set  his  heart  above  everything  else.1  An 
explanatory  letter  from  Louvois  stated  that  the  Huguenot  pastor 
might  take  with  him  his  wife  and  any  of  his  children  under 
seven  years  old,  none  above  that  age.  He  must  not  dispose  of 
his  real  estate.  The  ministers  heretofore  established  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  baptism  and  celebrating  marriages 
were  to  share  the  lot  of  the  rest  of  their  brethren.2 

The  work  is  entered  upon  with  feverish   anxiety  at  Paris 
itself ;  yet  the  date  of  the  publication  is  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day in  order  that  a  plot  worthy  of  those  that  concocted  it  may 
be  carried  out  on  Sunday.     This  is  nothing  less  than 
em-prise  the  a  preconcerted  arrangement  to  entrap  the  Huguenots 

worshippers       .,,  •  ,    i    •       j-i     «  ,       -,  -i,™  n 

of  charen-  of  the  capital  in  their  great  church  at  Charenton  and 
force  them  into  an  appearance  of  conversion.3  A 
cordon  of  archers  is  to  be  drawn  around  the  building  when  the 
worshippers  shall  have  assembled.  A  prelate — the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  or  the  Bishop  of  Meaux — with  an  imposing  retinue 
of  robed  ecclesiastics,  will  displace  the  pastors,  and  from  the 
pulpit  will  deliver  as  a  sermon  a  warm  exhortation  to  the 
Huguenots  to  be  converted  and  enter  the  fold  of  Mother  Holy 
Church.  Conspirators  judiciously  posted  in  different  parts  of 
the  edifice  will  accept  his  exhortations  with  loud  cries  of 
"Reunion  !  Reunion  !  "  and  will  seem  to  pledge  the  whole  con- 


1  ' '  Ne  doutant  pas  que  vous  ne  vous  appliquiez  avec  nn  soin  particulier  et 
selon  que  1'affaire  le  merite  a  tout  ce  que  je  vous  recommande  par  la  presente, 
comme  la  chose  du  monde  que  j'ai  le  plus  a  cceur."  Louis  XIV.  to  Foucault, 
October  17,  1685.  (A  circular  letter.)  Memoires  de  Foucault,  135,  136. 

2 Louvois  to  Foucault,  same  date.     Ibid.,  136,  137. 

3  Benoist,  Hist,  de  1'Edit  de  Nantes,  v.  904,  905,  gives  the  story  of  the  plot. 
See,  also,  Douen,  Destruction  du  Temple  de  Charenton,  in  Bulletin,  xxxiv., 
1885,  388,  and  in  his  history  of  the  Revocation  at  Paris,  i.  571,  572.  The  title- 
page  of  Allix's  sermon,  when  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1688,  confirms  the  state- 
ment. The  discourse  "  devait  etre  prononce  a  Charenton  par  Mr.  Allix  .  .  . 
le  jour  qu'on  abattit  le  temple,  mais  pour  des  raisons  importantes  on  ne  jugea 
pas  a  propos  de  faire  aucun  exercice  ce  jour,  ainsi  il  ne  fut  pas  prononce." 
VOL.  II.— 3 
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/course  to  reconciliation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
/    religion.     The  bishop  will  pronounce  the  assembly  absolved  of 
/     heresy.     It  will  go  forth  to  France  and  to  the  world  that  Cha- 
/      renton  itself  has  dutifully  yielded  to  the  summons  of  the  Very 
I       Christian  king.     In  order  to  lull  the  Parisian  Huguenots  into  a 
I       false  and  fatal  security,  they  receive  the  assurance,  on  Satur- 
V      day,  that,  although  the  edict  is  signed,  it  will  not  be  registered 
N.  in  parliament  until  Monday,  and  they  may  therefore  gather  in 
jk  perfect  safety  for  their  last  service.     Fortunately  Jean 

Claude's  Claude  obtains  an  intimation  of  the  plan.  Foresee- 
ing the  blow  impending  over  the  heads  of  his  devoted 
flock,  he  has  already  taken  leave  of  them,  at  a  previous  service, 
in  a  discourse  of  rare  and  moving  eloquence.1  Menard,  one  of 
his  colleagues  has  followed  his  example.  Another  colleague, 
Pierre  Allix,  has  prepared  himself  to  speak  his  own  farewell  in 
a  sermon  based  upon  the  appropriate  words  of  Saint  Paul  when 
taking  leave  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  He  is  persuaded  by 
Claude  to  forego  the  delivery  of  his  address.2  The  Huguenots, 
forewarned  of  their  danger,  do  not  come  together.  The  walls 
of  the  grand  old  temple  will  never  again  resound  to  the  voice 
of  a  Huguenot  minister  or  to  the  melodies  of  the  psalms  of 
Marot  and  Beza. 

Disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  seeing  the  principal 
Huguenot  church  of  France  dragooned  into  apparent  conver- 
sion, the  court  and  the  clergy  vented  their  spite  upon  the  min- 


1  This  seeins  to  have  been  on   October  7,  for  Menard  occupied  the  pulpit 
October  14.     There  has  been  an  animated  discussion  between  Messrs.  O.  Douen 
and  Daniel  Benoit  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  sermon  said  to  have  been 
preached  by  Claude  on  this  occasion,  which  was  printed  subsequently  at  Geneva. 
See  Bulletin,  etc.,  xxxvi.  (1887)  147-160.      The  fervid  eloquence  of  the  dis- 
course is  incontestable,  but  M.  Douen's  reasons  for  suspecting  the  genuineness 
seem  to  me  to  be  stronger  than  the  reasons  alleged  by  M.  Benoit  in  its  defence. 
An  advice  from  Paris,  October  12th  in  the  Gazette  of  Harlem  is  our  authority 
for  the  deep  impression   which  Claude's  farewell  produced.      Bulletin,  etc., 
xxix.  1880,  263. 

2  Pierre  Allix,  who  was  subsequently  naturalized  in  England  and  founded  a 
French  church  in  London  in  conformity  with  the  established  church,  was  an 
able  and  voluminous  author.      He  became  canon  and  treasurer  of  Salisbury 
cathedral,  and  both  of  the  universities  conferred  upon  him  the  doctorate  in 
theology.     See  Haag,  La  France  Protestante  (2d  ed.),  i.  147,  etc. 
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ister  who  had  given  wise  counsel  and  upon  the  edifice  of  wood 
and  stone  where  he  had  preached.  Jean  Claude  received  no- 

tice to  leave  France  within  twenty  -four  hours.  He 
twenty-foor  must  not  even  be  allowed  the  fortnight  which  the  edict 
leave8  °  of  revocation  seemed  to  grant  for  preparation.  La- 

querre,  the  king's  valet  de  pied,  was  sent  to  see  him  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  did  not  quit  him  until  Claude  was  well  over 
the  border.1  If  there  were  two  matters  upon  which  the  narrow- 
minded  king  had  set  his  heart  more  than  upon  anything  else, 
they  were  the  instant  demolition  of  the  Protestant  "  temples  " 
and  the  instant  exile  of  such  Protestant  pastors  as  rejected  the 
tempting  bribes  offered  them  for  apostasy.  Without  ministers 
to  conduct  their  devotions  and  houses  in  which  to  worship,  he 
made  sure  that  the  Huguenot  laity  would  easily  succumb.  His 
zeal  for  the  destruction  of  the  "  temples  "  was  positively  child- 

ish. He  was  at  first  inclined  to  give  the  Protestant 
-  churches  (which  did  not  belong  to  him)  for  Roman 


Catholic  purposes;  but  now  nothing  would  do  but 
that  they  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Two  days  before 
signing  the  edict,  Louvois  wrote  to  Basville  :  "  The  king  is 
persuaded  that  it  is  unadvisable  to  think  of  converting  the 
'  temples  '  into  churches  ;  they  must  all  be  razed  as  fast  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  situated  are  con- 
verted. His  majesty  urges  you  to  attend  to  this  matter."  a 
And  when  orders  had  been  issued  for  tearing  down  the  building 
at  Charenton,  in  such  hot  haste  was  Louis  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars, that  one  of  his  ministers  wrote  to  La  Reynie,  superin- 
tendent of  police,  who  had  the  matter  in  charge  :  "  I  beg  you 
urgently  to  notify  me  at  once  of  everything  that  occurs  at  the 
demolition  of  the  '  temple  '  of  Charenton  ;  for  his  Majesty  has 
asked  me  more  than  four  times  to-day,  whether  I  had  not  had 
tidings  of  what  had  happened  at  the  time  of  the  registry  of  the 
edict.  He  is  very  attentive  to  what  respects  the  sequel  of  this 
affair."  3  With  such  encouragement,  the  enterprise  was  accom- 

1  See  Seignelay's  order,  October  21,  1685.     Puaux,  Notice  sur  Jean  Claude, 
prefaced  to  his  edition  of  the  Plaintes,  p.  xxxix. 

2  Louvois  to  Basville,  October  15,  1685.     Bulletin,  etc.,  xiii.  233. 
3Seignelay  to  La  Reynie,  October  22,  1685.     The  same  minister  wrote  in  like 

manner  to  the  attorney-general  :  "  I  must  tell  you  that  the  king  seemed  to  me 
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plished  by  the  close  of  the  week,  too  slowly  to  satisfy  the  impa- 
tience of  the  king  and  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  who  had  done 
The  "  tem-  much  quicker  work,  when  in  1621,  they  burned  the  edi- 
8hkre?ton  ^ce  that  previously  stood  on  the  same  spot,1  but  none 
torn  down.  ^oo  carefully  for  the  prudent  corporations  that  were 
to  profit  by  robbery  of  the  Huguenots.  I  have  not  discovered 
that  the  managers  of  either  of  those  orthodox  institutions,  the 
hospital  general  of  Paris  or  the  "Nouvelles  Catholiques,"  be- 
tween which  the  king  divided  the  site  of  the  Protestant  church 
and  the  neighboring  consistory  house  and  cemetery,  testified  any 
scruples  to  taking  possession  of  the  proceeds  of  the  theft.  I 
have,  however,  found  that  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  the  feudal 
lord  of  the  place,  two  years  later,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Charenton,  since  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  "  temple,"  was  no  appropriate  place  for  an 
institution  for  making  Roman  Catholics  out  of  the  daughters  of 
Huguenot  parents.  "  The  tombs  of  their  fathers  and  the  ruins 
of  the  'temple'  are  objects  that  counteract  all  the  pains  that 
may  be  taken  for  their  instruction." 2 

From  Paris  the  effects  of  the  Eevocation  spread  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  to  the  provinces.  It  was  not  a  question,  as  I 
have  said,  of  beginning  a  persecution,  but  of  intensifying  it. 
Only  one  circumstance  threatened  to  delay  the  work.  The  king 
na^  uttered  a  needless  falsehood  and  embarrassed  his 
trusty  servants.  Had  he  not  gone  out  of  his  way,  in 
tne  last  article  of  the  new  edict,  to  assure  the  Protes- 
new  edict.  ^antg  ^^  mjg^  gftu  fa  uncOnverted  that  they  should 
be  unmolested,  so  long  as  they  remained  quiet  in  their  homes 
and  abstained  from  public  worship  ?  It  was  an  act  of  fatuity 
such  as  unprincipled  men  are  apt  to  commit  whose  perceptions 

to  be  so  desirous  of  being  informed  of  the  slightest  particulars,  that  I  think  it 
will  be  needful  for  you  to  be  pleased  to  despatch  a  special  courier  in  case  any- 
thing occur  with  which  it  is  worth  while  to  acquaint  his  Majesty."  Depping, 
Correspondance  administrative  sons  le  regne  de  Louis  XIV.,  iv.  346,  364. 

1  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 

s"Les  tombeaux  de  leurs  peres  et  la  ruine  du  temple  sont  des  objets  qui 
combattent  tous  les  soins  que  Ton  peut  prendre  pour  leur  instruction."  Com- 
plaint of  Francois  Le  Bossu,  Bulletin,  etc.,  xxxiv.  401.  Douen,  La  Revocation 
de  Tfidit  de  Nantes  a  Paris,  i.  583.  This  work  has  an  interesting  chapter  on 
the  destruction  of  the  great  Protestant  place  of  worship  at  Charenton. 
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are  blunted  by  the  long  practice  of  deceit.  In  attempting  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world  to  the  fact  that  the  abun- 
dant crop  of  conversions  in  France  was  the  fruit  of  compulsion 
not  of  rational  conviction,  the  shrewd  men  that  drew  up  the 
document  had  overreached  themselves  and  jeoparded  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Recall.  If  they  did  not  see  it,  others  saw  it. 
In  Poitou,  for  example,  the  Huguenots,  perceiving  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  question  could  have  but  one  honest  meaning,  sent  in  pe- 
titions to  the  intendant  from  all  sides,  complaining  that,  in  spite 
of  the  edict,  they  were  still  vexed  by  troops  quartered  upon 
them.  Many  that  had  succumbed  to  previous  violence  ceased 
going  to  mass.  The  Protestant  nobles  of  upper  Poitou,  in  fact, 
set  themselves  about  despatching  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  breach  of  his  law.  This,  of  course,  would  never 
do.  The  sieur  de  Minieres,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment, "  a  seditious  gentleman,"  in  court  parlance,  was  promptly 
arrested  and  hurried  off  to  prison  at  Angouleme.  It  was  very 
convenient  at  such  times  to  have  at  hand  a  goodly  supply  of  let- 
tres  de  cachet,  and  the  intendant  gave  to  the  officer  who  made 
the  arrest  an  order  signed  by  the  king  with  a  blank  space  which 
he  could  fill  according  to  his  pleasure.1  Still  the  intendant 
conversions  was  a*  ^rs^  Disposed  to  be  much  annoyed.  Conver- 
deiayed.  gions  were  delayed.  Obstinate  Protestants  vexed  the 
righteous  souls  of  new  converts  with  reproaches  on  the  score  of 
lack  of  courage.  There  was  nothing  left  to  choose  but  a  resort 
to  extreme  measures.  Braving  the  dishonor  of  the  situation, 
Foucault  was  compelled  to  suggest  to  the  court  that  it  might  re- 
move the  prevalent  false  impressions,  by  charging  the  intendants 
to  make  inquest  to  discover  the  persons  who  were  disseminating 
views  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  edict  and  to  the  king's  inten- 
tions, and  to  proceed  against  them  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  ! 2  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  Foucault  repeated  the  state- 
ment of  the  "  great  disorder  "  caused  by  the  last  clause  of  the 
edict.  And  his  father,  writing  in  reply,  declared  it  to  be  a  "  con- 
tretemps "  and  a  blundering  phrase  that  might  produce  much  em- 
barrassment, unless  remedied  by  an  interpretative  declaration 


i  ' '  Suivant  1'ordre  du  roi  que  je  lui  ai  remis  en  blanc. "    Memoires  de  Foucault, 
137.  a  Ibid.,  138. 
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—that  is,  by  one  of  those  not  uncommon  afterthoughts  in  the 
way  of  legislation  which  disingenuously  assert  that  the  monarch 
meant  the  reverse  of  what  he  said.  "  The  literal  sense  of  the 
last  article,"  frankly  confessed  the  elder  man,  "  seems  directly 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  conversions  ;  and  all  this  for  lack 
of  explanation  or  through  too  great  haste ;  for  absolutely  the 
more  one  examines  this  last  clause,  the  more  it  will  be  found  to 
be  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  king." 1  It  was  an  awkward 
plight  for  a  Very  Christian  monarch,  but  Louis  did  not  falter. 
"  The  king,"  wrote  Louvois  to  the  intendant,  "  having  been  in- 
formed that,  since  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
Protestants  who  have  not  been  converted  believe  that, 

Louis  inter-    .  f  ,1       i       ,     t  T-» 

prets  the  ar-  m  virtue  of  the  last  clause  of  the  Revocation,  they  can- 
not be  pressed  to  change  their  religion,  his  Majesty  de- 
sires that  greater  severity  be  used  to  oblige  them  to  be  instructed, 
and  that  both  gentlemen  and  roluriersbe  constrained  by  the  quar- 
tering of  troops  upon  them."  As  to  the  gentry,  the  instructions 
of  the  monarch  and  his  equally  honorable  minister  were  that 
"  they  should  all  be  given  to  understand  that  they  would  never 
have  either  peace  or  quiet  at  home  until  they  had  shown  the 
marks  of  a  sincere  conversion." 2  If  any  one  had  the  audacity  to 
hand  in  a  petition,  he  must  be  treated  as  his  insolence  deserved.3 
I  have  said  that  Foucault  was  not  alone  in  his  embarrass- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Noailles,  commandant  of  the  king's  forces 
in  Languedoc,  and  (whatever  his  kindly,  but  much  too  partial, 
biographer  may  try  to  prove  to  the  contrary) 4  a  general  who  gave 
himself  with  pleasure  to  the  work  of  conversion,  was  even  more 
puzzled  and  vexed.  In  some  alarm,  he  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of 
Chateauneuf ,  the  king's  secretary  that,  as  we  have  seen,  drew  up 

1  Memoires  de  Foucault,  143-145. 

2  Louvois  to  Foucault,  November  6,  1685.     Memoires  de  Foucault,  145,  and 
text  in  Appendix,  522,  523. 

•  **  II  est  bien  a  propos  que  vous  fassiez  punir  avec  beaucoup  de  severite  les 
religionnaires  de  votre  departement  qui,  sous  pretexte  du  dernier  article  de 
l'6dit,  qui  revoque  celui  de  Nantes,  ont  1'insolence  de  vous  apporter  des  re- 
quites." Louvois  to  Foucault,  November  20,  1685.  wlbid.,  521. 

4  It  has  been  remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Me"nr  res  de  Noailles  that  the 
Abbe*  Millot,  in  drawing  them  up  for  the  family,  was  forced  to  eulogize  the 
duke's  conduct,  and  yet,  in  order  not  to  be  untruthful,  was  compelled  to  state 
facts  which  not  infrequently  contradict  his  laudatory  assertions. 
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the  edict,  to  know  whether  the  clause  against  troubling  the 
Protestants  was  intended  to  prevent  quartering  troops  upon 
them — "  the  thing,"  said  he,  "  that  troubles  them  most ;  "  also, 
whether  the  prayers  which  a  Protestant  might  hold  in  his  own 
house,  with  his  family  and  servants,  were  to  be  construed  as 
one  of  the  prohibited  religious  services.  If  not,  the  house  of 
every  individual  Protestant  would  become  a  "  temple."  It  may 
appear  strange  to  us,  but  it  was  really  the  most  natural  thing  in 
The  edict  ^e  wor^  f or  Noailles  and  others  to  conclude  that  the 
bypsome(to  revocatory  edict  was  an  amelioration  of  the  condition 
orationo? U"  °^  ^e  Protestants  •  That  he  so  thought  is  clear  from 
SonoEthe  a mem°ir  wnich  he  despatched  to  the  king  himself  after 
Protestants,  writing  to  the  minister.  He  regarded  the  new  law  as 
likely  to  be  not  less  injurious  in  its  effects  to  those  Huguenots 
that  had  not  abjured,  than  to  those  that  had.  The  former,  see- 
ing the  liberty  now  accorded  to  them,  were  changing  their 
minds,  and,  whereas  they  were  previously  on  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  the  king's  determination,  now  preferred  to  retain  their 
old  faith,  even  if  they  could  have  no  public  worship.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Huguenots  that  had  been  induced  to  abjure  by 
the  quartering  of  soldiers,  and  by  the  intimation  made  to  them 
of  the  king's  will,  their  sole  purpose  being  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  truths  which  they  were  to  believe — these,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  remorse,  now  appeared  to  regret  their 
former  condition.  In  future,  they  would  prove  to  be  so  many 
relapsed  persons  at  heart.  They  would  not  go  to  church,  or,  if 
constrained  to  go  to  church,  would  use  the  sacraments  only  to 
profane  them.  Certainly  Protestant  fathers  would  not  rear 
their  children  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
"  They  will  find  themselves,"  said  Noailles,  "  obliged  to  profess 
a  religion  which  they  will  detest,  and  deprived  of  the  exercise 
of  the  religion  which  they  would  desire  to  cling  to  —  a  thing 
"The Mng  that  tends  to  a  form  of  irreligion  that  is  worse  than 
wwdgiJen  heresy."  To  this  eminently  just  prophecy  of  the 
Solemn108*  ^u^ure  °f  France,  the  duke  added  a  frank  and  an  uii- 
coSahe  answerable^  estimate  of  the  ethics  of  the  edict  itself  : 
make."  "  It  is  cei  £&  that  the  last  clause  of  the  edict,  which  for- 
bids the  molestation  of  the  Protestants,  is  going  to  produce  great 
disorder  by  arresting  the  conversions,  or  else,  by  obliging  the 
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king  to  forfeit  the  word  which  he  has  just  given  in  the  most  solemn 
edict  he  could  make."  1 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  a  conference  held  at  the 
house  of  the  attorney-general,  less  than  a  month  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Recall,  to  devise  a  method  of  converting 
Huguenots    the   Protestants   of  the  capital   without  introducing 

disabused.       .,  •    i       T»      •       u  .c  i- 

dragoons  into  Paris,  the  very  first  suggestion  made 
was  that  the  king  should  remove  the  confidence  with  which 
the  twelfth  article  inspired  them,  by  issuing  a  Declaration,  os- 
tensibly to  explain,  in  reality  to  annul,  the  objectionable  para- 
graph.2 What  conclusion  was  tacitly  reached,  appears  from  the 
fact  that,  within  three  days,  the  attorney-general  received  in- 
structions from  a  secretary  of  state  to  inform  the  most  obsti- 
nate among  the  Huguenots  without  hesitation  (sans  difficulte) 
that  "  they  must  not  expect  to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of 
their  property  so  long  as  they  professed  their  religion,  and  that 
their  abode  in  Paris  would  not  be  an  asylum  to  them."  8  It 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  this  that  soon  Louis  approved  a 
proposal  to  compel  these  "  most  obstinate  "  Huguenots  to  close 
their  shops  and  to  receive  some  archers  quartered  upon  them 
in  their  homes ; 4  that  the  sieur  Gobelin,  one  of  the  number, 
apparently  a  man  of  unusual  obstinacy,  was  arrested  by  a  lettre 
de  cachet  and  sent  to  the  Bastile.5  Presently  it  was  told  as  a 
great  secret  that  his  Majesty  had  made  up  his  mind  to  announce 
within  a  fortnight  to  the  recalcitrants  that  he  gave  them  only 
a  month  to  decide  what  they  would  do.  If  they  persevered 
they  were  then  to  be  banished  to  such  places  in  the  provinces 
as  it  might  be  his  pleasure  to  indicate.6 

Meanwhile  the  intendants  did  not  wait  for  the  tardy  explana- 
tions and  directions  of  a  bungling  court,  but  addressed  them- 
selves with  hearty  good-will  to  the  work  committed  to  them. 

1  Noailles  to  Chateauneuf,  October  24,  1685,  and  the  Memoire  pour  le  Roi, 
enclosed  in  a  despatch  to  Louvois,  October  27.  In  Memoires  politiques  et 
militaires  du  Due  de  Noailles  (Edition  Michaud  et  Poujoulat),  23. 

a  November  20,  1685.     Depping,  Corresp.  administrative,  iv.  382. 

3  The  Marquis  de  Seignelay  to  the  procureur  general  of  Parliament,  November 
23,1685.     Ibid.,  iv.  364. 

4  The  same  to  the  same,  December  11,  1685.     Ibid.,  iv.  366. 

5  The  same  to  the  same,  December  19,  1685.    Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

6  The  same  to  the  same,  December  23,  1685.     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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In  every  case,  perhaps,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  summon  all 
the  Protestant  nobles  and  to  try  to  bring  them  to  conver- 
The  intend-  s^on  *n  a  bo<ty-  The  intendant,  as  the  "  king's  man," 
westhfem"  ma(^e  the  address,  the  character  of  which  varied 
somewhat  in  different  places,  according  to  the  ability 
an(^  attainments  of  the  orator ;  but  all  the  addresses 
jure.  hac\  a  single  type.  Their  burden  was  a  plea  for 

instant  submission  to  the  will  of  the  monarch.  "  See  in  what 
terms  Louis  has  expressed  his  vehement  desire  to  see  his  entire 
Their  ad-  kingdom  united  in  one  communion.  If  he  says  that 
dresses.  jie  would  giye  an  arm  for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects, 
will  not  the  conversion  of  those  here  assembled  be  more  grateful 
to  him  than  all  the  victories  of  these  past  fifteen  years  ?  Be 
moved  to  gratitude  by  this  demonstration  of  the  truly  paternal 
love  of  the  great  son  of  Saint  Louis.  It  is  an  illusion  arising 
from  blind  prejudice,  to  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the 
claims  of  conscience  and  the  claims  of  obedience  to  the  king. 
The  two  duties  are  inseparable,  and  his  Majesty  is  acting  solely 
in  the  interest  of  religion.  The  king,  as  protector  of  religion 
and  eldest  son  of  the  church,  is  bound  to  suppress  heresy,  and 
your  religion  has  become  heresy  since  the  Revocation.  It  was 
only  tolerated,  not  approved,  in  France,  and  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  rather  extorted  than  granted,  was  only  provisional, 
and  subject  to  repeal.  You  should  not  complain  of  the  means 
employed  by  the  king.  If  recourse  has  been  had  to  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  conversions,  the  troops  were  used 
only  against  such  as  refused  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  sen- 
timents of  the  Koman  church.  In  fact,  the  king  was  con- 
strained to  employ  them  as  the  only  adequate  means  of  over- 
coming the  prejudice  arising  from  birth  and  from  long  familiar- 
ity with  a  religion  that  is  convenient,  independent,  and  flattering 
to  the  senses.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  by  your  obstinacy  you 
may  irritate  a  pious  and  powerful  prince,  who  is  entitled  to  re- 
gard his  absolute  power  as  a  means  given  to  him  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  establish  in  his  realm  the  reign  of  the  true  religion, 
a  prince  who  understands  far  better  how  to  secure  obedience 
than  do  the  princes  in  whose  states  the  inquisition  is  established, 
and  who,  desiring  only  what  is  just,  is  in  a  position  to  defy 
resistance  to  whatever  he  undertakes  ?  " 
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Such  arguments,  if  arguments  they  might  be  called,  did  the 
intendants  everywhere  urge.  Such  arguments  did  the  ingenious 
and  unscrupulous  Foucault  hold  forth  to  the  Protestant  nobles 
of  upper  Poitou,  assembled  at  Poitiers,  together  with  hints  of 
rewards  to  be  given,  and  the  announcement  of  a  bulletin  just 
received  from  Languedoc,  to  the  effect  that  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  Protestants,  including  all  the  nobility  and  fif- 
teen ministers,  had  abjured  their  errors.  Warning  the  assem- 
bled Huguenots  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived 

Thetreach-  .  . 

erous  prom-  by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  a  clause  in  the  re- 
theteneflt  vocatory  edict  that  had  been  inserted  through  the 
king's  kind  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestants 
and  for  the  advantage  of  commerce,1  the  intendant  expatiated 
upon  the  glory  of  a  prudent  conversion  upon  the  spot  and  upon 
the  dangers  of  a  perversity  that  would  exasperate  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  earth  alike.  Did  any  one  still  harbor  lingering 
doubts,  let  him  betake  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  for  en- 
lightenment.2 

With  uncommon  candor  Foucault,  who  prides  himself  not  a 
little  on  the  neatness  of  his  speeches,  admits  in  his  "  Memoirs  " 
that  his  address,  delivered  in  the  audience  chamber  of  the 
presidial  court  of  Poitiers,  produced  few  conversions.  No- 
thing daunted  by  this,  he  resorted  to  more  forcible  measures. 
Upon  some  of  the  nobles,  disregarding  their  hereditary  claim 
to  exemption,  he  laid  arbitrary  and  extraordinary  taxes.  To 
the  houses  of  others  he  sent  whole  companies  of  dragoons. 
When  they  sent  in  complaints  to  Versailles,  Louvois  confirmed 
Tbedra-  or  aggravated  their  burdens.  He  instructed  the  in- 
commit°the  Cendant  to  make  known  the  king's  intention  that  the 
dragoons  quartered  on  the  Protestants  of  lower  Poitou 
should  remain  there  until  these  were  converted,  and 
that,  instead  of  the  good  order  hitherto  observed,  the  dragoons 
should  be  permitted  to  commit  the  greatest  amount  of  disorder 

1 "  Ponr  le  bien  du  commerce."  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  Foucault  is 
right.  Among  other  marks  of  haste,  this  article,  thrown  in,  at  the  last  moment, 
with  a  special  view  to  forestall,  if  possible,  the  alarm  of  foreign  and  native  mer- 
chants, is  not  the  least  interesting. 

2  The  whole  address  deserves  a  perusal.  Memoires  de  Nicolas  Joseph  Fou- 
cault, 139-143. 
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possible,  in  order  to  punish  these  nobles  for  their  lack  of  obe- 
dience.1 

Obedience  to  the  king's  commands !  This  was  the  key-note 
of  the  entire  crusade.  "  The  king  ivills  it !  The  king  wills  it !  " 
was  the  cry  of  the  dragoon  everywhere,  as  he  burst,  sword  in 
••The king  nand,  into  the  house  of  defenceless  and  unresisting 
wins  it !»  Huguenots,  and  demanded  the  instant  conversion  of 
the  terrified  men  and  women  and  children.  "  Le  Roi  le  veut  /  " 
It  was  an  unconscious  and  profane  parody  upon  the  "  Deus 
vult  !  "  that  had  served  as  the  war-cry  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and 
of  the  hosts  which,  listening  to  his  exhortations,  poured  forth 
from  western  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  Holy  Land  from  the 
defiling  hands  of  the  Moslem.  It  was  that  deliberate  substitu- 
tion of  the  good  pleasure  of  a  mortal  prince  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion for  the  will  of  the  ever-living  God,  against  which  Claude 
was  so  soon,  in  his  Plaintes,  to  enter  a  solemn  protest.  As 
military  men,  the  officers  and  soldiers  knew  no  other  rule  of 
conduct  than  obedience  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  As  the 
monarch's  slavish  followers,  the  intendants  of  "  police,  justice,  an 
finances,"  cared  for  nothing  else.  In  an  enterprise  purporting  to 
be  based  upon  an  ardent  zeal  for  religion,  both  officers  and  in- 
irreiigionof  tendants  displayed  almost  ostentatiously  their  utter 
Se  intend-  irreligiousness.  "  You  are  going  to  send  me  to  per- 
ants-  dition,  my  lord,"  said  Andre  Bernon,  of  La  Eochelle, 

to  the  intendant  of  that  city,  "  since  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
believe  the  teachings  of  the  religion  which  you  wish  me  to  em- 
brace." "  Much  care  I,"  replied  the  savage  Arnoul,  "  much  care 
I  whether  you  go  to  perdition  or  not,  provided  you  obey !  " 2 

In  the  extremity  of  the  pains  and  the  terror  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  men  were  brought  to  consent  to  sign  a  paper 
certifying  that,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  commands,  the  Hu- 
guenots whose  names  were  appended  consented  to  be  instructed 
or  even  to  be  converted.  Many  documents  of  the  kind  have 

3  Louvois  to  Foucanlt,  November  17,  1685  ;  Memoires  de  Foucault,  521.  See, 
also,  ibid.,  147. 

2 ' '  Je  me  soucie  bien  que  vous  vous  damniez  ou  non,  ponrvu  quo  vous  obeis- 
siez."  It  is  Tesserand,  in  his  contemporary  Histoire  des  Reformes  de  la  Ro- 
chelle,  that  mentions  this  incident.  See  Haag,  La  France  Protestante  (3d  ed.), 
ii.  391. 
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come  down  to  us,  evidently  approved  by  the  negligent  clergy. 

A   "  collective  and  official  abjuration "  at  Isle  en  Arvert,  in 

Saintonge,  was  drawn  up  by  the  curate  of  the  parish 

Conversions  ,  .  ,         ...       \       ,       _.  , 

in  obedience  at  the  very  time  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  issuing 
the  Revocation.  It  simply  states  that  the  undersigned 
have  made  the  profession  of  faith  above  given,  and  abjured  the 
heresy  of  L'huter  [Luther]  and  Calvin,  whatever  that  may 
mean ;  and  four  or  five  of  the  "  new  converts,"  as  they  suc- 
cessively wrote  their  signatures,  appended  to  them  the  signifi- 
cant words :  " in  order  to  obey  the  will  of  the  king" l  Respect- 
ing his  own  action,  Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  a  gentleman  of  Nor- 
mandy, tells  us  that  his  courage  gave  out  when  he  heard  the  com- 
mand given,  in  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  of  Beaupre  and  M. 
de  Tierceville,  to  quarter  twenty-five  dragoons  upon  him.  "  The 
fear  of  seeing  so  many  women  and  girls  exposed  to  the  insolence 
of  the  cavalryman  to  whom  everything  was  permitted,  forced  me 
to  sign  an  engagement  before  these  two  men,  as  ugly  as  devils 
and  as  full  of  malice  and  cruelty,  to  whom  I  promised,  in  obeying 
the  expressed  will  of  the  king,  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion 
before  Christmas." 2  A  promise  for  future  delivery  passed  cur- 
rent as  readily  in  the  case  of  conversions  as  in  that  of  any  other 
commodity. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  sacrilege  committed  by  those 
who  insisted  upon  these  sudden  and  profane  conversions  at  the 
dictate  of  a  mortal  and  fallible  monarch,  there  was  a  large  ele- 
ment of  absurdity.  This  was  brought  out  distinctly  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Fourques,  a  Reformed  gentleman  of  Montpellier.  One 
day  this  person  presented  himself  at  the  episcopal 

Monsieur  de         ;  n       i      i    j  n      i  •  i  mi       i    ;  i 

Fourques's  palace,  and  asked  to  see  the  bishop.  The  latter,  be- 
ing occupied  with  company,  sent  word  that  the  visitor 
must  call  again  another  day.  But  the  Huguenot  returned  an- 
swer that  he  was  there  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  for  a  matter 
that  brooked  no  delay.  Thereupon  the  prelate  admitted  him  at 
once,  firmly  believing  that  the  gentleman  brought  him  some 
command  of  his  Majesty.  "  I  am  come  here,"  said  De  Fourques, 

1  Bulletin,  etc.,  ix.  72.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  two  cases  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, though  still  legible,  have  been  carefully  erased,  as  if  the  priest  afterward 
became  ashamed  of  the  revelation  of  violence  which  they  make. 

»  Memoires  inedits  de  Dumont  de  Bostaquet  (Paris,  1864),  page  107. 
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in  an  earnest  tone,  not  devoid  of  irony,  "  to  tell  you  from  the 
king  that  you  are  to  receive  my  abjuration.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  better  that  I  should  have  informed  myself  of  your 
creed  before  embracing  it,  but  the  king  is  pleased  to  exempt  me 
from  this  duty."  The  bishop,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the 
Huguenot's  raillery,  and  who  preferred  not  to  expose  himself  to 
the  ridicule  which  a  conversion  of  this  kind  would  be  sure  to 
bring  upon  him,  replied:  "Since  you  yourself  admit  that  you 
require  instruction,  there  is  no  need  of  haste.  You  shall  freely 
have  all  the  time  necessary  that  you  may  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed." "  The  king  will  not  have  it  so,"  rejoined  De  Fourques. 
"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  bishop,  "  do  you  want  me  to  receive 
you  into  our  communion  at  the  very  time  that  you  affect  igno- 
rance of  our  belief  ?  I  am  not  allowed  to  do  that."  "  Never- 
theless, that  is  the  king's  will,"  persisted  the  gentleman,  "  and 
you  know  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  matter,  you  must  obey 
him."  Nor  did  De  Fourques  yield  the  point,  whatever  objec- 
tions the  prelate  might  raise.  In  the  end,  the  reluctant  bishop 
felt  himself  constrained  to  receive  the  abjuration  of  his  in- 
sincere convert,  without  any  further  formality.  "Doubtless," 
quietly  remarks  the  writer  of  the  memoir  to  which  we  owe  a 
knowledge  of  the  curious  incident,  "the  gentleman  was  wrong 
in  making  sport  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion  as  this ;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  were  far  more  criminal  that 
gave  occasion  for  such  pleasantry.  For  it  is  certain  that  the 
papal  ecclesiastics  when  they  wished  to  convince  the  Reformed 
of  the  necessity  of  their  changing  religion,  chiefly  made  use  of 
this  great  argument,  le  roi  le  veut,  and  regarded  it  as  so  weighty 
that  they  repeated  it  every  moment." l 

The  mask  was  dropped  altogether.  The  demand  was  instant 
conversion,  or  the  dragoons  to-morrow.  No  pretence  now  of 
religious  conviction.  The  mandate  has  gone  forth  from  Ver- 
sailles to  the  commandant  of  each  province.  With  military 
precision  the  order  is  transmitted  by  the  commandant  to  his 
subordinates,  by  them  to  the  consul  of  each  petty  township. 

1  "  La  Sortie  de  France  pour  cause  de  religion  de  Daniel  Brousson  et  de  sa 
famille,"  40,  41.  Of  this  unusually  vivid  narrative,  first  published  in  1885,  by 
M.  N.  Weiss,  of  the  French  Protestant  Historical  Society,  I  shall  more  than  once 
have  occasion  to  make  use. 
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Conversion,  or  abjuration,  which  was  one  and  the  same  thing, 
was  a  simple  matter  of  direction,  as  purely  mechanical  as  a 
drill.  I  have  before  me  two  of  the  bulletins  thus  successively 
issued.  In  neither  is  there  a  word  or  a  suggestion  of  Almighty 
God  or  of  duty  to  Him.  The  Duke  of  Noailles,  at  Montpellier, 
having  received  his  instructions,  forwards  the  order  to  Duches- 
nel  at  Le  Vigan.  He  sends  him  a  statement  of  the  inhabited 
places  in  the  district  of  Le  Vigan,  and  bids  him  visit  each  one, 
even  to  the  smallest  hamlet.  "  Compel  all  the  Protestants  that 
compulsory  remain  to  abjure  instantly  (dans  ce  moment).  In  case 
abjuration.  of  non-compliance  with  the  order  tell  them  that  they 
shall  have  troops  quartered  upon  them  to-morrow.  Send  the 
troops.  See  to  it  that  every  place  be  visited  within  a  week, 
even  to  the  last  house."  And  Duchesnel,  with  a  subaltern's 
bluntness,  sends  the  command  on  to  the  consul  of  Breau,  as  it 
was  sent  to  the  consul  of  every  other  village.  "  In  accordance 
with  the  above  order,  you  shall  not  fail  to  visit  immediately  all 
the  houses  of  Breau,  and  in  case  you  still  find  there  any  per- 
sons, be  they  women,  girls,  or  children,  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  even  servants,  that  have  not  made  their  abjuration,  you 
shall  give  me  advice  of  the  fact  to-day  at  evening,  in  order  that 
I  may  quarter  soldiers.  And  if,  in  the  visitation  of  your  dis- 
trict, which  I  shall  make,  house  by  house,  to-morrow,  there  be 
found  any  one  [omitted],  I  shall  hold  you  to  account  as  for  a 
thing  contrary  to  the  king's  service." 1 

-  The  Dragonnades  now  in  progress  differed  little  in  character 
from  those  instituted  four  years  before  in  Poitou  by  Marillac. 

But  what  a  single  intendant  had  timidly  ventured  to  do 
the  Sragon-  in  a  single  province,  and  had  been  removed  from  office 

for  doing,  was  now  done  with  the  utmost  effrontery 
by  all  the  intendants  in  every  part  of  France,  and  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  government  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
For  the  ministers  of  state  had  hardened  themselves  to  defy 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  world,  and,  with  an  audacity  al- 
most phenomenal,  deliberately  to  falsify  the  king's  recent 
assurance,  so  solemnly  given,  of  full  safety  to  all  peaceable 
Protestants. 

1  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  ix.  219,  220. 
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Even  the  rights  of  foreign  princes  were  not  respected.  The 
city  and  principality  of  Orange,  though  belonging  to  another, 
The  princi-  were  treated  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  precisely  as  if 
orange  is  not  ^eJ  ^a(^  keen  ^^s  own'  ^ot  content  with  ordering 
spared.  ^he  instant  expulsion  of  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
wretched  fugitives  that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  principality,  the 
king  directed  his  troops  to  invade  Orange  and  reduce  the  citizens 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This  was 
done  without  delay.  None  of  the  horrors  that  accompanied  the 
Dragonnades  elsewhere  were  spared  on  this  neutral  ground.  To 
private  wrongs  were  added  public  outrages,  the  destruction  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  with  the  accompanying  circumstances  of 
the  mutilation  of  the  Bibles  and  psalm-books  which  the  soldiers 
found  therein,  and  the  tearing  down  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  that  adorned  the  bench  set  apart  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament  of  the  place.  The  future  king  of  England 
never  forgot  the  affront.1  The  agents  in  the  work  of  converting 
men  by  dragooning  them  in  their  homes,  made  merry,  as  usual, 
at  the  expense  of  their  victims,  and  congratulated  one  another 
on  their  wonderful  success.  "  The  minister  Chambrun,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  region,"  wrote  Count  Tesse  to  the  minister  of  war, 
"  is  the  only  person  that  would  not  listen  to  reason ;  for  the 
president  (M.  de  Lubieres),  who  aspired  to  the  honors  of  mar- 
tyrdom, would  have  become  a  Mohammedan,  and  so  would  all 
the  rest  of  Parliament,  had  I  so  desired."  2 

Jean  Claude,  in  his  "  Plaintes  des  Protestants  cruellement  op- 
primes  dans  le  Eoyaume  de  France,"  has  furnished  us  an  ex- 
tended and  truthful  survey  of  the  various  forms  of  torture  which 
the  Huguenot  subjects  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  were  forced  to 
endure.  Many  of  the  sufferers,  particularly  those  that  ultimately 
made  good  their  escape 'to  foreign  lands,  but  some  also  of  those 
that  continued  to  languish  in  prison  or  aboard  the  galleys,  wrote 
graphic  and  thrilling  accounts  of  their  own  experience  and  the 
experience  of  their  immediate  friends.  The  original  manu- 
scripts of  some  of  these  narratives  still  exist,  bearing  every  mark 


1  Les  Larmes  de  Jacques  Pineton  de  Chambrun,  chapters  v.    and  vi.  (pp. 
90-1 15).    Count  A.  de  Pontbriant,  Hist,  de  la  principaute  d'Orange,  240-245. 
« Tesse  to  Louvois,  apud  Pontbriant,  243. 
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of  authenticity  and  credibility.  Many  were  published  at  the 
time  in  Holland,  in  England,  and  elsewhere,  finding  hosts  of  in- 
terested and  sympathetic  readers.  Others  still,  not  less  striking 
and  valuable,  are  from  year  to  year  making  their  way  into  print, 
having  until  now  been  reverently  preserved,  among  the  most 
precious  of  heirlooms,  by  descendants  who  reckon  the  persecu- 
tions endured  for  the  faith  by  those  stalwart  men  and  women 
of  the  seventeenth  century  more  honorable  than  the  achieve- 
ments or  the  services  to  royalty  by  which  others  secured  high 
titles  and  wide  possessions. 

The  very  summary  of  Claude  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  these 
pages ;  not  to  say  that  many  of  his  statements  have  been  antici- 
pated. And  if  I  should  undertake  to  select  from  the  particular 
relations,  where  should  I  begin  and  where  end?  To  whose 
pathetic  story  should  I  give  the  preference  ?  To  convey  a  gen- 
eral conception  of  what  now  took  place,  not  in  one  city  or  prov- 
ince, but  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  I  know  not  that 
I  can  do  better  than  to  transfer  to  these  pages  the  impressions 
of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Salis- 

Bishop  Bur-  .  _  .    ,  -Ci  i  ;.    •    i 

net's  ac-  bury,  and  one  of  the  most  able,  as  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  men  of  his  time,  who 
crossed  the  Channel  shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  the 
Second,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  events  he  describes. 

The  revocatory  edict  promised  that  the  Protestants  should 
not  be  disturbed,  "while  at  the  same  time,"  writes  Burnet,  "not 
only  the  dragoons,  but  all  the  clergy  and  the  bigots  of  France 
broke  out  into  all  the  instances  of  rage  and  fury,  against  such  as 
did  not  change  upon  being  required  in  the  king's  name  to  be  of 
his  religion,  for  that  was  the  style  everywhere. 

"  Men  and  women  of  all  ages  who  would  not  yield  were  not 
only  stripped  of  all  they  had,  but  kept  long  from  sleep,  driven 
about  from  place  to  place  and  hunted  out  of  their  retirements. 
/"The  women  were  carried  into  nunneries,  in  many  of  which  they 
were  almost  starved,  whipped,  and  barbarously  treated.  Some 
few  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  secular  clergy,  to  make  the  matter 
easier,  drew  formularies,  importing  that  they  were  resolved  to 
reunite  themselves  with  the  Catholic  Church  and  that  they  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  People  in  such  ex- 
tremities are  easy  to  put  a  stretched  sense  on  any  words  that 
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may  give  them  present  relief.     So  it  was  said,  what  harm  was  it 
to  promise  to  be  united  to  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the  re- 
nouncing those  men's  errors  did  not  renounce  their  good  and 
sound  doctrine.     But  it  was  very  visible  with  what  intent  those 
subscriptions  or  promises  were  asked  of  them ;  so  their  compli- 
ance in  that  matter  was  a  plain  equivocation.     But,  how 
and  faulty  soever  they  might  be  in  this,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged here  was  one  of  the  most  violent  persecutions  that  is  to 
be  found  in  history.     In  many  respects  it  exceeded  them  all,    / 
both  in  the  several  inventions  of  cruelty  and  in  its  long  con-/ 
tinuance.  * 

"  I  went  over  the  greatest  part  of  France  while  it  was  in  its 
hottest  rage,  from  Marseilles  to  Montpellier,  and  from  thence  to 
Lyons  and  so  to  Geneva.  I  saw  and  knew  so  many  instances  of 
their  injustice  and  violence,  that  it  exceeded  even  what  could 
have  been  well  imagined;  for  all  men  set  their  thoughts  at 
work  to  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty.  In  all  the  towns 
through  which  I  passed  I  heard  the  most  dismal  accounts  of 
those  things  possible ;  but  chiefly  at  Valence,  where  one  De  la 
Eapine  seemed  to  exceed  even  the  furies  of  the  inquisitors. 
One  in  the  streets  could  have  known  the  new  converts  as  they 
were  passing  by  them,  by  a  cloudy  dejection  that  appeared  in 
their  looks  and  deportment.  Such  as  endeavored  to  make  their 
escape  and  were  seized  (for  guards  and  secret  agents  were 
spread  along  the  whole  roads  and  frontier  of  France)  were,  if 
men,  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and,  if  women,  to  monasteries. 
The  fury  that  appeared  on  this  occasion  did  spread  itself  with  a 
sort  of  contagion.  For  the  intendants  and  other  officers  that  had 
been  mild  and  gentle  in  the  former  parts  of  their  life  seemed 
now  to  have  laid  aside  the  compassion  of  Christians,  the  breed- 
ing of  gentlemen,  and  the  common  impressions  of  humanity." l 

Among  the  multitudes  of  men  and  women  that  succumbed  to 

the  force  of  persecution  there  were  some  even  of  those  who  had 

been  pastors  of  the  churches,  with  a  greater  number 

Fallofmin-       .     ,/.  01      i      <•   n  i  i       i  L    j    • 

istersand     of  elders.     Such  falls  are  always  to  be  expected  in 

times  of  severe  trial.     I  do  not  know  that  they  were 

more  numerous  on  this  occasion  than  would  have  been  looked 


1  Burnet,  History  of  his  Own  Time  (London,  1766),  ii.  349,  350. 
VOL.  II.— 4 
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for.  Indeed,  astonishment  has  been  expressed,  in  view  of  the 
great  inducements  held  forth,  at  the  relatively  small  number  of 
the  ministers  that  apostatized.1  The  prospective  loss  of  all  ma- 
terial support,  the  dread  of  life-long  exile,  the  solicitations  of 
friends  and  connections,  the  seductive  offer  of  rewards  and  pre- 
ferment, and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  actual  resort  to  bodily  vio- 
lence, would  seem  to  have  been  among  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives that  influenced  men  more  worldly  minded  and  of  a  less 
vital  faith  than  the  great  majority  of  their  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  I  have  found  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  entire 
number  of  Huguenot  ministers  at  the  period  of  the  Eevocation 
exceeded,  probably  it  did  not  quite  reach,  eight  hundred.  Of 
these  about  one  hundred  seem  to  have  abjured.2  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  state  that  in  the  case  of  one-quarter  of  the  number, 
the  lapse  was  only  for  a  brief  period.  Conspicuous  among 

these  last  was  Jacques  Pineton  de  Chambrun,  who  in 
pSonde  his  "  Larmes "  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  his 

fall  and  rising  again — a  touching  narrative  that  affects 
the  heart  of  the  reader  of  our  days  not  less  deeply  than  it  af- 
fected the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  been  trans- 
ported in  a  litter,  although  racked  with  gout  and  suffering  ex- 
cruciating pain  by  reason  of  a  fractured  thigh,  from  Orange  to 
Pont  Saint  Esprit,  and  from  Pont  Saint  Esprit  to  Yalence.  He 
had  resisted  argument  and  seduction  alike.  His  pitiless 
captors  were  about  to  prolong  and  aggravate  his  torture  by  car- 
rying him  still  farther  to  the  grim  prison  of  Pierre-Encise,  at 
Lyons,  when,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  overcome  by  the  agony 
entailed  by  an  attempt  to  dress  for  the  journey,  he  uttered  the 


1  Paul  de  Felice,  in  his  Mer  :  son  Eglise  reformee,  105. 

2  O.  Douen,  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  ii.  (App.)  395  et  seq.,  gives  a 
list  of  twenty-six  ministers  who  apostatized  for  a  time,  and  of  seventy-one  whose 
defection  was  permanent.     Besides  these  there  were  seven  who  abjured  a  little 
later,  chiefly  ministers  who  having  gone  into  exile  and  met  with  disappointment, 
returned  to  France  and  took  advantage  of  the  king's  offers.     Haag,  La  France 
Protestante  (2d  edit.)  under  the  word  CJieiron,  iv.  286,  gives  a  shorter  list  that 
does  not  lay  claim  to  completeness.      I  do  not  find  in  any  list  the  name  of 
Damigrand,  mentioned  as  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  hy  the  Memoires  de 
Fouoault,  127,  and  described  as  a  man  of  eighty-five  who  preached  with  as  much 
vigor  as  at  forty,  and  as  being  the  minister  who  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
in  Beam  both  for  eloquence  and  ability. 
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"  accursed  "  words  of  submission,  "  Eli  bien  !  Je  me  reunirai  !  " 
That  was  all,  but  it  was  enough.  It  sufficed  to  plunge  him  in 
the  deep  remorse  of  the  confessor  that  has  forfeited  his  crown, 
and  to  call  forth  the  piteous  lament  of  the  "  Larmes,"  ceasing 
not  even  when  having  escaped  to  the  friendly  territory  of  his 
lord,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  was  able  to  apply  for  and  be  ad- 
mitted, on  confession  of  his  fault,  to  reconciliation  with  the 
Reformed  Church.1 

Yery  different  from  Chambrun  were  Cheiron  and  Paulhan, 

pastors  of  Nismes.     Just  one  month  before  the  publication  of 

the  edict  (on  Sunday,  the  twenty-second  of  September), 

Cheiron  and  i     i  •      ,1          •;  TJ.  j/C      .  t 

Pauihan,  at  the  Dragonnade  began  in  the  city.     It  was  the  turn  of 

Nismes.  „,     .  ...  .  ,  ,         .   ,      ,      , 

(Jneiron,  a  minister  ot  um  blemished  character  and 
not  destitute  of  learning,  to  occupy  the  desk.  The  perora- 
tion of  his  sermon  was  bold  and  thrilling.  "Before  I  come 
down  from  this  pulpit  for  the  last  time,"  he  said,  "I  declare 
that  here  I  have  proclaimed  nothing  else  than  the  truth.  I 
call  to  witness  the  Lord  before  whom  I  shall  perhaps  appear 
this  very  day ;  for  death  hangs  over  our  heads.  But,  Oh  sheep 
of  Israel  whom  He  has  confided  to  me,  what  shall  I  say  of 
you  to  the  sovereign  Shepherd  of  souls,  if  He  ask  me  :  '  What 
hast  thou  done  with  my  flock  ?  '  Shall  I  answer  Him  :  *  Lord, 
it  has  forsaken  me  ? '  Ah  !  swear  that  you  will  remain  faith- 
ful to  Jesus  Christ."  At  the  closing  words,  the  whole  audience 
rose  as  one  man  and  cried  out  with  one  accord :  "  We  swear 
it ! "  Yet  only  twelve  days  elapsed  before  the  terrible  Drag- 
onnade had  done  its  work,  and  Cheiron  and  his  colleague, 


1  There  is  a  direct  conflict  between  the  statements  of  Chambrun,  in  his 
Larmes,  p.  162,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Valence  in  his  Memoires  (Paris,  1852),  ii. 
121-123.  The  former  asserts  that  he  never  went  beyond  making  the  exclama- 
tion referred  to,  never  ratified  the  promise,  never  signed  any  abjuration ; 
the  bishop,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  the  Huguenot  and  his  wife  for  a  year 
conducted  themselves  as  good  Catholics,  confessing  themselves  and  partaking  of 
the  mass.  Between  the  two,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  the  statement  of 
the  minister,  whose  entire  narrative  impresses  a  candid  reader  as  sincere  and 
truthful.  The  Duke  of  Saint  Simon  characterizes  Daniel  de  Cosnac  as  in- 
triguing, unscrupulous,  and  extremely  ambitious:  uNul  homme  si  propre  a 
1'intrigue,  ni  qui  eut  le  coup  d'ceil  plus  juste ;  du  reste  peu  scrupuleux,  extreme- 
ment  ambitieux,"  etc.  (Memoires,  v.  208,  209.)  A  perusal  of  the  account  of 
Cosnac's  career  which  he  has  himself  left  us  fully  corroborates  the  Duke's  esti- 
mate of  the  prelate's  character. 
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from  being  towers  -of  defence,  had  themselves  succumbed  and 
offered  their  people  a  flagrant  example  of  apostasy.1  This  was 
nearly  a  fortnight  before  Louis  signed  the  Revocation,  and  the 
mercenary  appeal  made  by  Cheiron  and  Paulhan,  or  in  their 
name,  reached  the  monarch  in  time  to  induce  him  to  order  the 
insertion  in  his  edict  of  those  articles  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
guaranteed  to  converted  ministers,  together  with  some  valuable 
exemptions,  an  income  larger  than  that  which  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  together  with  an  easy  admission  to  the  practice  of  the 
law.2  Cheiron  became  one  of  the  consuls  of  Nismes. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  singular  drama  of  the 
Revocation  was  the  almost  universal  applause  that  it  elicited. 

I  am  not  astonished,  indeed,  that  the  recall  met  with  approval 
at  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Marillac,  long  since  removed  from 
office  in  consequence  of  his  criminal  exploits  in  Poi- 
tion  applaud-  tou,  but  lately  reinstated  in  the  royal  favor  and  ap- 
throughout  pointed  intendant  of  Rouen.  Needless  to  say,  he 
regarded  the  proscription  of  the  Protestant  religion 
(which  he  had  not  expected  so  soon)  with  its  accompanying 
Dragonnade  as  a  complete  vindication  of  the  methods  which  he 
had  pursued  and  whereby  he  had  earned  the  contempt  and 
execration  of  all  Christendom.  "  It  gave  me  great  joy,"  he 
said,  "  to  receive  that  glorious  edict  suppressing  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  to  see  that  I  had  not  been  so  much  mistaken  as 
men  thought  in  the  choice  of  the  means  for  effecting  so  great 
an  achievement,  and  that,  in  fine,  I  well  understood  the  ad- 
herents of  the  so-called  Reformed  religion." 3  The  extravagant 

1  Benoist,  v.  815,  816.  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  iv.  285.  Bishop  Flechier 
to  the  Marquis  of  Chnteauneuf,  June  4,  1699  (CEuvres  de  Flechier,  x.  58). 

-  Louvois  wrote  to  Basville,  Intendant  of  Languedoc,  Fontainebleau,  October 
15,  1685 :  "  Sur  le  Memoire  qui  vous  a  ete  presente  par  les  sieurs  Chelat  et 
Paulhan,  le  roi  a  trouve  bon  de  faire  inserer  dans  la  declaration  qui  doit  etre 
publiee  au  premier  jour  pour  abolir  Texercice  de  la  R.  P.  R.  dans  tout  le 
royaume,  faire  raser  tous  les  temples  et  faire  chasser  tous  les  ministres  du 
royaume  ;  que  ceux  qui  se  voudront  convertir  jouiront  leur  vie  durant  et,  apres 
leur  mort,  leurs  veuves,  tant  qu'elles  demeureront  en  viduite,  de  1'exemption 
des  tallies  et  du  logement  des  gens  de  guerre,  qu'elle  [qu'ils]  auront  des  pensions 
d'un  tiers  plus  fort  que  n'etoient  celles  qu'elles  [qu'ils]  avoient  des  consistoires," 
etc.  Bulletin,  etc.,  xiii.  233. 

3  Marillac,  intendant  a  Rouen,  au  controleur  general.  October  26,  1685. 
Corresp.  des  Contr.  gen.,  i.  56. 
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praise  given  by  better  men  than  Marillac  is  more  surprising. 
With  one  accord,  the  wits  of  the  court  and  the  literary  men  and 
women  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
favor,  extolled  to  the  skies,  as  a  signal  act  of  the  most  admirable 
piety  a  deed  that  had  not  cost  the  licentious  monarch  a  single 
hour  of  self-denial,  a  moment  of  personal  anxiety,  a  drop,  I  will 
not  say  of  blood,  but  even  of  honest  sweat. 

Madeleine  de  Scudery  had  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  contemporaneous  literature. 
Madeleine  de  ^e  was  ^ie  tenth,  muse,  the  "  illustrious  Sappho  "  of 
Scudery.  ^he  age>  Now  a  woman  of  seventy-eight,  she  lauded 
Louis  without  stint,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  In  a  stanza  of 
eight  lines  intended  to  fall  under  his  eye,  at  the  time  the  "  good 
work  "  of  harrying  the  Protestants  was  in  full  progress,  she  elab- 
orated the  thought  that  hitherto  she  had  been  able  with  no 
trembling  hand  to  sing  the  glory  of  Louis's  exploits  and  virtues, 
but  now  "  a  hundred  peoples  restored  to  the  King  of  the  uni- 
verse "  was  a  theme  beyond  her  feeble  powers.  Earth  must 
keep  silence ;  for  such  praise  a  heavenly  voice  and  the  concert 
of  angels  alone  were  adequate.1  In  less  stilted  phrase  she  wrote 
to  a  correspondent :  "  The  king  is  doing  marvels  against  the 
Huguenots.  It  is  a  Christian  and  royal  work.  The  authority 
he  uses  to  bring  them  back  into  union  with  the  church  will  be 
salutary  to  them  in  the  end,  and,  at  worst,  to  their  children,  who 
will  be  brought  up  in  the  purity  of  the  faith.  This  will  draw 
down  upon  him  many  blessings  from  heaven."  And  she  added, 
possibly  from  a  recollection  of  his  none  too  edifying  private  life 
in  the  past :  "  He  is  living  in  a  very  Christian  manner." 2 

The  opinion  of  the  caustic  Bussy  Eabutin  might  indeed  be 
ruled  out  in  any  matter  in  which  morals  and  religion  were  con- 
count  BUSS  cerne(l  j  inasmuch  as  his  "  Amours  des  Gaules  "  had 
Rabutm.  secured  him  a  year's  residence  in  the  Bastile  and  long 
years  of  exile  upon  his  Burgundian  estates,  as  a  defamer  of  the 
fair  dames  of  the  court.  Looking  at  the  Revocation  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  Bussy  Eabutin  exclaimed  of  the  Hugue- 


1  The  lines  are  given  in  the  Bulletin,  etc.,  xiii.  231,  and  again,  xxvii.  384. 

2  Madeleine  de  Scudery  to  Bussy  Rabutiii,  Paris,  September  28, 1685.     Lettrea 
du  Comte  de  Bussy  Rabutin,  iv.  530. 
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nots,  that  one  hundred  years  of  war,  costing  the  lives  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  had  multiplied  their  numbers  to  two 
million  souls ;  but  by  twenty  years  of  the  withdrawal  of  favors, 
of  exclusion  from  public  charges,  in  a  word,  of  subtraction  of 
those  things  that  went  to  nourish  them,  the  king  had  almost 
eradicated  heresy  from  his  domains,  without  any  resort  to  vio- 
lence. Should  he  continue  to  be  successful  in  his  plan,  it  would 
prove  to  be  the  case  that  many  of  the  battles  and  many  of  the 
provinces  he  had  won  would  be  of  less  honor  and  advantage 
than  the  overthrow  of  their  religion.1  And  Bussy  Eabutin's 
cousin,  the  elegant  Madame  de  Sevigne,  usually  as  keen  of  ap- 
prehension as  lively  and  delicate  in  the  expression  of  her 
Madame  de  thoughts,  reflected  the  common  sentiments  of  the  brill- 
S6vign6.  ianfc  coterie  of  which  she  was  herself  the  most  brilliant 
member,  when  she  wrote  :  "  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  edict 
by  which  the  king  revokes  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Nothing  is 
so  beautiful  as  all  that  it  contains,  and  never  has  any  king 
done,  none  will  ever  do,  anything  more  memorable." 2  And  La 
Bruyere,  and  La  Fontaine,  Madame  Deshoulieres,  Quinaiilt,  and 
Ranee,  and  scores  of  others  of  less  note  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
praise.  Every  harangue  delivered  about  this  time  in  the 
French  Academy  (that  child  of  the  Protestant  Conrart)  sounded 
some  notes  of  triumph  in  honor  of  the  great  king  that  had  de- 
stroyed heresy,  from  the  harangues  of  La  Fontaine  and  Thomas 
Corneille,  in  1684  and  1685,  to  those  of  Dacier  and  Fleury,  in 
1695  and  1696.3  Almost  alone,  Arnault  from  his  exile  at 
Brussels,  expressed  a  moderated  satisfaction  that  there  were  no 


1  Bussy  Rabutin  to  Madeleine  de  Scudery,  November  18,  1685.     Lettres  du 
Comte  de  Bussy  Rabutin,  iv.  532. 

2  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Bussy  Rabutin,  Livry,  October  28,  1685  (Lettres  de 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  ed.  by  M.  Monmerque,  Paris,  1862,  vii.  470).     To  this 
Bussy  Rabutin  replied  :  "  J'admire  la  conduite  du  Roi  pour  ruiner  les  hugue- 
nots :  les  guerres  qu'on  leur  a  faites  autref ois,  et  les  Saints-Barthelemy  ont  mul- 
tiplie  et  donne  vigueur  a  cette  secte.     Sa  Majeste  1'a  sapee  petit  a  petit,  et  Pedit 
qu'il  vient  de  donner,  soutenu  des  dragons  et  des  Bourdaloues,  a  ete  le  coup  de 
grace."    Ibid. ,  vii.  474.     In  a  letter  to  President  de  Moulceau,  Paris,  November 
24,  1685,  Madame  de  Sevigne  returns  to  the  subject:  "En  un  mot,  tout  est 
missionnaire  presentement :  chacun  croit  avoir  tine  mission,  et  surtout  les  magis- 
trats  et  les  gouverneurs,  soutenus  de  quelques  dragons  :  c'est  la  plus  graude  et 
la  plus  belle  chose  qui  ait  ete  imaginee  et  executee."     Ibid.,  vii.  407. 

3  See  Michel,  Louvois  et  les  Protestants,  811,  312. 
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public  rejoicings  over  the  recall  of  the  edict  and  the  conversion 
of  so  many  heretics,  not  that  he  thought  the  means  employed 
unjust,  but  because  they  were  a  little  violent ! " 1 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  utterances  of  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  of  France,  what  of  their  active  participation  in  the 
savage  work  of  constraining  the  consciences  of  Protestants  by 
means  of  severities  rarely  paralleled,  while  they  professed  none 
but  the  most  kindly  sentiments  and  disclaimed  any  methods 
but  those  of  a  gospel  of  peace  ? 

On  the  thirtieth  of  October,  eight  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  edict  which  he  so  much  desired,  died  Michael  de  Le 

Tellier,  Chancellor  of  France.2  It  was  he  who,  when 
chancellor  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  fatal  document,  piously 

repeated  the  words  of  the  aged  Simeon  and  exclaimed : 
Nunc  dimittis  servum  tuum  Domine,  secundum  verbum  tuum  in 
pace :  quia  viderunt  oculi  mei  salutare  tuum — "  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word :  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  3  The  oration  which  was 
delivered  at  his  obsequies,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January, 
1686,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Gervais,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
men  notable  for  rank  and  dignity  in  France,  may  well  be  taken 
as  an  expression,  so  far  as  that  work  to  which  the  chancellor 
had  given  so  much  of  his  dying  thoughts  and  words  was  con- 
cerned, as  the  united  voice  of  the  episcopate  of  the  kingdom. 

The  orator  was  Jacques  Benigne  Bossuet,  Bishop  of 
tionbyBos-  Meaux,  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church.  He  said :  "  Let  us  not  fail  to 
publish  this  miracle  of  our  days  ;  let  us  transmit  the  recital  to 
future  ages.  Take  your  sacred  pens,  ye  that  compose  the 

1  "  Car  comine  on  y  a  employe  des  voies  mi  peu  yiolentes,  quoique  je  ne  les 
croie  pas  injustes.  il  est  mieiix  de  n'en  pas  triompher."     Letter  to  M.  du  Vaucel, 
December  28,  1685.     In  Michel,  311. 

2  Journal  de  Daugeau  (i.  241),  under  date  of  Fontainebleau,  Tuesday,  October 
30:  "M.  le  Chancelier  mourut  a  Paris  sur  les  trois  heures,  entre  les  bras  de 
M.  de  Louvois,  qui  lui  ota  d'abord  la  clef  des  sceaux  qu'il  avoit  pendue  au  col." 

3  Bossuet,  who  does  not  give  these  words,  paraphrases  them.     "Et  il  dit,  en 
scellant  la  revocation  du  fameux  lEdit  de  Nantes,  qu'apres  ce  triomphe  de  la  foi 
et  un  si  beau  monument  de  la  piete  du  roi,  il  ne  se  souciait  plus  de  finir  ses 
jours.     C'est  le  derniere  parole  qu'il  ait  prononcee  dans  la  fonction  de  sa  charge  ; 
parole  digne  de  couronner  un  si  glorieux  ministere."     Oraison  funebre,  ubi 
infra,  p.  175. 
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annals  of  the  church.  .  .  .  Hasten  to  place  Louis  with  Con- 
stantine  and  Theodosius.  .  .  .  Our  fathers  never  saw,  as 
we  have  seen,  an  inveterate  heresy  fall  in  an  instant ;  the  flocks 
that  had  gone  astray,  return  in  crowds,  and  our  churches  too 
contracted  to  receive  them  ;  their  false  shepherds  forsake  them 
without  even  waiting  for  the  command,  and  happy  to  have 
their  banishment  to  allege  as  an  excuse ;  everything  calm  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  a  movement :  the  world  entire  astonished  to 
see  in  so  novel  an  event  the  most  assured  mark,  as  well  as  the 
finest  use,  of  authority,  and  the  merits  of  the  prince  more  dis- 
tinctly recognized  and  more  highly  revered  than  his  authority 
itself.  Touched  by  so  many  marvels,  let  us  pour  out  our  hearts 
in  contemplating  the  piety  of  Louis.  Let  us  raise  to  heaven 
our  acclamations,  and  say  to  this  new  Constantine,  this  new 
Theodosius,  this  new  Marcian,  this  new  Charlemagne  what  the 
six  hundred  and  thirty  Fathers  said  of  old  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  :  '  You  have  confirmed  the  faith ;  you  have  exter- 
minated the  heretics ;  this  is  the  worthy  achievement  of  your 
reign,  it  is  its  true  characteristic.  In  consequence  of  you, 
Heresy  no  longer  exists.  God  alone  was  able  to  accomplish 
this  wonder.  King  of  Heaven,  preserve  the  king  of  the  earth ! 
This  is  the  prayer  of  the  churches ;  this  is  the  prayer  of  the 
bishops.'"1 

Without  an  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  bishops  of  France 
applauded  and  assisted  in  the  enterprise  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, which  they  had  been  for  years,  collectively,  and,  to 
some  extent,  individually,  suggesting,  encouraging,  promoting. 
This  was  not  strange.  It  was  strange  that  they  denied  their 
part  in  it,  denied  that  any  violence  had  been  resorted  to, 
denied  when  there  even  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
denial,  denied  when  those  to  whom  they  made  their  denial 
knew  that  they  spoke  falsely.  This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was 
conspicuously  the  case  with  the  great  orator  and  controversial- 
ist to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  Bishop  Bossuet. 

In  addressing  the  "  New  Converts  "  of  his  diocese,  in  a  pas- 
toral intended  for  circulation  far  and  wide,  and  like  his  other 


>  Oraison  fun&bre  de  Michel  Le  Tellier,  Chaucelier  de  France.     (Euvres  de 
Bossuet  (Ed.  of  Paris,  1821),  viii.  173-175. 
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and  more  imposing  writings,  possibly,  for  preservation  for  all 
time,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  asserted  boldly  that  those  to  whom 
Bossuetasa  ^e  sP°^e  na(^  come  into  the  bosom  of  the  church 
persecutor.  freely  and  without  the  slightest  constraint.  "  No  one 
of  you  has  suffered  violence,  either  in  his  person  or  in  his 
goods.  .  .  .  Far  from  having  suffered  torments,  you  have 
not  even  heard  them  spoken  of.  I  hear  the  other  bishops  say 
the  same  thing.  But  as  for  you,  my  brethren,  I  tell  you  noth- 
ing that  you  do  not  say  as  well  as  I  do.  You  returned  to  us 
peaceably.  You  know  it.  When  I  preached  the  Holy  Word, 
the  Holy  Spirit  made  you  feel  that  I  was  your  pastor."  * 

I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  condone  the  bitter  remarks  of 
Pierre  Jurieu,  who,  in  his  first  Pastoral  Letter,  after  quoting 
this  passage  and  similar  utterances  of  Maimbourg,  Varillas,  and 
Brueys,  exclaims,  in  the  excess  of  his  indignant  scorn  :  "  These 
gentlemen  have  foreheads  of  brass  and  can  blush  at  nothing. 
.  .  .  All  France  has  seen  it,  all  Europe  is  witness  to  it, 
and  they  dare  affirm  the  contrary  to  what  your  eyes  have  seen. 
Do  you  think  that  these  gentlemen  dare  not  lie  about  the  ages 
past,  when  they  speak  to  you  of  tradition  and  of  things  said 
and  done  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years  agone  ?  " 3 

There  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed  ;  neither 
hid,  that  shall  not  be  known.  The  facts  that  conclusively  dis- 
prove Bossuet's  assertions  have  come  out  gradually  and  re- 
morselessly. In  some  of  the  acts  of  violence  done  in  his  diocese 
the  participation  of  the  bishop  was  not  at  first  known  with 
certainty  ;  and  the  conscientious  Benoist,  while  narrating  them, 
studiously  refrains  from  connecting  Bossuet's  name  with  them. 
The  proof  in  a  number  of  cases  came  out  soon  after,  in  the 
narratives  which  the  sufferers  or  their  friends,  having  reached  a 
place  of  safety,  gave  to  the  world.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
fortunate  searchers  of  our  own  times  to  discover,  in  the  official 


iLettre  pastorale  aux  nouveau  convertis  de  son  diocese  (March  24,  1686). 
(Euvres  de  Bossuet  (Ed.  of  Versailles,  1817,  xxv.  6). 

2 1  quote  the  faithful  contemporary  version,  entitled:  "The  Pastoral  Letters 
of  the  incomparable  Jurieu  directed  to  the  Protestants  of  France  groaning  under 
the  Babylonish  tyranny,  translated  ;  wherein  the  sophistical  arguments  and 
unexpressible  cruelties  made  use  of  by  the  Papists  for  the  making  of  converts 
are  laid  open  and  exposed  to  just  abhorrence."  London,  1689.  Page  13. 
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records  of  the  government  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  that  are 
still  extant,  other  and  still  more  authentic  proofs  of  the  prelate's 
complicity. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  Bossuet's 
statements  in  respect  to  the  peaceable  state  of  the  region  of 
which  Meaux  is  the  chief  city.  On  the  fourteenth  of  December, 
1685,  the  minister  of  war  informed  Bossuet  that  the  intendant, 
M.  de  Mesnard,  had  been  instructed  to  confer  with  him  as  to 
"  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  conversions,"  and  Louvois  busied 
himself  on  Christmas  writing  to  Mesnard  a  letter  in  which  he 
told  him  that  "  the  means  of  reaching  the  conversion  of  the 
people  of  the  Pretended  Reformed  Religion  of  the  bishopric  of 
Meaux  is  to  retain  there  the  four  companies  of  the  dragoons  of 
the  queen  and  lodge  them  in  their  houses."  1  This  course  was 
pursued.  "  We  are  in  confusion.  Pray  for  us,"  said  a  Protes- 
Treatment  ^an^  l^ter  from  that  unhappy  place,  about  two  months 


subsequently  to  the  Revocation.  "  The  dragoons  are 
diocese.  at  Meaux,  after  having  caused  Claye  to  change  re- 
ligion. Nothing  stands  before  them.  Behold  the  pitiable  state 
whereunto  our  sins  have  brought  us."  Another,  a  fortnight 
later,  describes  the  same  persecution  as  continuing.  "  In  the 
confusion  wherein  we  are,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  I  am  not 
able  to  speak  to  you  but  with  tears  of  blood.  The  dragoons 
have  made  all  to  change  by  force  in  the  districts  of  Meaux  and 
Soissons."  2 

The  reign  of  constraint  and  terror  for  the  Protestants  of  the 
diocese  of  Meaux  was  not  of  a  day  or  a  month,  but  was  pro- 
tracted through  many  a  year.  Not  until  his  death,  in  1704,  did 
Bossuet  cease  to  take  a  leading  part  in  suggestion,  in  guidance, 
in  execution.  He  superintended  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
New  Converts,  old  and  young,  and  wrote  catechisms  for  tho 
purpose.  This  was  well.  It  would  have  been  better,  however, 

1  See  note  of  F.  Puaux  to  his  edition  of  Claude's  Plaintes  (Paris,  1885),  page 
48. 

-  Letters  from  Meaux,  December  15,  1685,  and  January  3,  1686,  in  Jurieu's 
eighth  pastoral  letter,  page  179.  "I  do  profess,"  comments  Jurieu,  "that 
reading  the  pastoral  letter  of  M.  de  Meaux,  I  was  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
Reformed  of  his  diocese  had  all  fallen  only  under  the  fear  of  evil  ;  for  I  was 
notable  to  imagine  that  any  one  should  write  falsely  concerning  a  matter  of  fact 
whereof  there  are  thirty  or  forty  thousand  witnesses." 
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had  he  seen  to  it  that  the  New  Converts  were  instructed  in  what 
they  were  to  believe,  before  they  were  forced  to  say  that  they 
believed  it.  His  more  objectionable  activity  was  in  other  direc- 
tions. Ever  in  communication  with  the  government,  he  solicits 
and  obtains  orders  for  the  imprisonment  of  Huguenots  who 
stoutly  cling  to  their  faith.  Now  it  is  a  father  and  son,  that  are 
not  released  until  they  succumb.  Now  the  victims  are  a  man 
and  his  wife,  at  Fublaines,  so  stubborn  as  to  have  earned  the 
designation  of  "  bad  Catholics."  Now  it  is  Mesdemoiselles  de 
Neuville  whom  he  induces  the  king  to  confine  in  the  house  of 
the  Nouvelles  Catholiques  at  Paris,  having  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  orphans  have  a  brother  in  England  in  the  ser- 
vice of  William  of  Orange.  Now  it  is  Mesdemoiselles  de  Cha- 
lendos  and  Nolliers  who,  by  his  instrumentality,  are  consigned 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  nuns  of  the  same  institution. 
Keeping  a  close  watch  upon  the  movements  of  the  former  mem- 
bers of  Protestant  churches,  Bossuet,  from  time  to  time,  appears 
in  the  light  of  an  informer.  "  Sir,"  writes  the  minister  to  Mes- 
nard,  Intendant  of  the  Generality  of  Paris,  "  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  having  written  to  me  that  there  is  some  commotion 
among  the  New  Catholics  of  his  diocese,  who  are  selling  their 
furniture  and  seem  to  be  preparing  to  leave  the  kingdom,  letting 
it  even  be  understood  that  they  are  taking  their  children  away 
with  them,  I  reported  it  to  the  king,  who  commanded  me  to 
notify  you,  that  you  may  examine  whether  the  rumor  has  any 
foundation,  and  may  give  such  orders  as  you  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  the  circumstances."  In  view  of  such  acts  of  deliberate 
cruelty  as  are  revealed  in  the  touching  story  of  the  persecution 
of  the  two  little  Protestant  girls,  Marie  and  Madeleine  Mirat,  it 
seems  almost  idle  to  speak  of  the  bishop's  other  misdeeds,  such 
as  his  solicitation  of  the  demolition  of  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Nanteuil  and  Morcerf  for  the  erection  of  the  hospitals  of  Meaux, 
or  even  his  eagerness  to  have  the  property  of  a  Protestant  ab- 
sentee, as  yet  uncondemned,  confiscated  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  incurred  in  the  instruction  of  the  "  New 
Catholics."  For  all  these  things,  which  are  matters  of  his- 
tory, the  reader  must  look  elsewhere.1  I  have  said  enough  to 

1  See  my  paper  on    Bossuet    as  a  Persecutor,  in    the  Methodist   Quarterly 
Review,  for  January,  1866,  and  the  great  number  of  details  given  in  a  series  of 
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show  what  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  following  assertions 
of  Cardinal  de  Bausset,  the  biographer  of  Bossuet:  "With 
Theasser-  ^he  same  sincerity  we  think  that  Bossuet  has  just 
Baueset  and  c^aims  ^°  ^ne  esteem  and  the  gratitude  of  Protestants. 
Guettee.  He  combated  their  doctrines,  he  deplored  their  errors, ' 
he  alleviated  their  sufferings,  he  protested  against  the  laws  that 
oppressed  them,  he  never  persecuted  a  single  one  of  them,  he 
was  the  stay,  the  consolation,  and  the  benefactor  of  all  those  that 
invoked  his  name,  his  genius,  and  his  virtues." 1  "  He  never 
asked  this  prince  [Louis  the  Fourteenth]  for  an  act  of  rigor 
against  a  single  Protestant,  and  he  obtained  from  him  benefits 
for  all  the  Protestants  who  invoked  his  credit  and  interest.  "We 
have  had  under  our  eyes  all  the  papers  of  Bossuet,  and  all  those 
of  his  secretary,  and  we  have  always  found  Bossuet  unwavering 
in  the  opinion  that  one  ought  never  to  use  anything  save  bene- 
fits and  the  means  of  instruction  and  gentleness  for  the  reunion 
of  the  Protestants.  There  is  no  indication  that  shows  that 
Bossuet  took  part  in  what  immediately  preceded  or  followed 
the  Revocation."  2  Or  those  other  words  of  the  Abbe  Guettee  : 
"  It  must  be  said  to  the  glory  of  Bossuet  that,  while  approving 
in  principle  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  not  only  was 
he  not  an  advocate  of  cruelty,  but  he  was  not  an  advocate  of 
certain  acts  of  violence  which  other  bishops  regarded  as  neces- 
sary." 3  On  the  other  hand,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  convertisseur, 
Pere  de  la  Eue,  writing  to  Bossuet,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  later, 
seems  even  to  make  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  the  prime  author  of 
the  entire  movement,  when,  in  view  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  diver- 


articles  on  Bossuet  et  la  Revocation  de  1'Edit  de  Nantes,  in  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Socie"te~  de  Thistoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais,  iv.,  113,  213,  ix.  62.  Besides 
which  the  reprints  of  the  curious  little  book  of  a  former  canon  of  Sainte  Gene- 
vieve,  entitled  Les  motifs  de  la  Conversion  de  Pierre  Frotte  (1690),  ibid.,  xiii. 
97-112,  and  of  the  contemporary  account  of  the  Mirat  children,  entitled  Eela- 
tion  de  la  Constance  admirable  de  deux  petites  filles  (1686),  ibid.,  x.  50-66,  may 
be  read  with  interest. 

1  Histoire  de  J.  B.  Bossuet,  eveque  de  Meaux,  composee  sur  les  manuscrits 
originaux.     Par  M.  L.  Fr.  De  Bausset,  ancien  eveque  d'Alais  (Versailles,  1814), 
iv.  142. 

2  Bausset,  ubi  supra,  iv.  141. 

'Abbe  Guettee,    L'Abbe  Le  Dieu.     Memoires  et  Journal  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  Bossuet  (Paris,  1856),  i.,  Introd.,  cxx. 
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sity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  different  prelates  in  respect  to  the 
new  converts,  he  says:  "In  God's  name,  who  gave  you,  my 
lord,  the  strength  to  begin  this  holy  revolution,  use  all  the 
light  and  influence  you  possess  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  the 
end  and  completion  of  your  work."  l 

The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  the  news  was  received  at 
Borne  of  the  actual  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  of  the 
abrogation  of  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  Protestants  of 
France,  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  chronicles  of  the  times. 
HOW  the  in-  ^  could  scarcely  be  doubtful  that  the  intelligence 
^  would  be  greeted  with  unfeigned  satisfaction.  The 
successor  of  the  pontiff  that  openly  applauded  the  as- 
Rome.  sassination  of  Admiral  Coligny  and  the  Massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Day,  could  not  be  expected  to  do  less  than 
congratulate  Louis  the  Fourteenth  upon  his  royal  piety  in  con- 
summating the  work  to  the  performance  of  which  the  bishops 
and  other  clergy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  in  France  had 
for  many  years  been  ceaselessly  urging  the  monarch.  Yet  it  so 
happened,  by  the  strange  contrariety  of  fortune,  that  Louis  and 
the  clergy  of  his  kingdom  had,  from  various  causes,  incurred  at 
this  very  period  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  Boman  pon- 
tiff; and  the  dispute,  threatening  almost  to  become  a  schism, 
The  quarrel  was  ^7  no  means  healed.  In  fact,  the  quarrel  was 
Lfluteand  destined  to  outlast  not  only  the  pontificate  of  Innocent 
the  popes.  fae  Eleventh,  the  reigning  pope,  but  the  pontificate  of 
his  successor,  Alexander  the  Eighth,  and  to  come  to  an  end 
under  Innocent  the  Twelfth.  It  does  not  belong  here  to  detail 
the  course  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  a  prince  as  arbitrary  in  his 
dealings  with  the  church  of  Borne  as  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  as  indignant  that  the  pope  should  resist  his 
imperious  will  as  that  one  of  the  nobles  of  his  own  court  should 
display  an  independent  spirit.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  by  his 
arbitrary  confiscation  of  church  property,  by  his  oppression  of 
the  monastic  orders,  and  by  burdening  church  livings  with  mili- 
tary pensions,  he  had  shown  that  a  Boman  Catholic  sovereign 
might,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  make  himself  scarcely  less 


1  Letter  of  C.  de  la  Rue,  Nismes,  January  17,  1701,  in  GBuvres  de  Bossuet 
(edit,  de  1819),  xlii.  683. 
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obnoxious  to  Rome  than  an  open  enemy ;  that  he  had  under- 
taken to  extend  to  provinces  in  which  it  had  never  been  in 
force,  the  right  which  his  predecessors  claimed  of  enjoying  the 
revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics  and  of  appointing  clergymen  to 
livings  dependent  thereupon ;  and  that  he  had  wounded  Rome 
at  the  most  sensitive  point  by  exercising  a  close  supervision  of 
the  moneys  annually  remitted  to  the  eternal  city.1  Above  all, 
the  king  had,  in  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  in  1682,  secured 
the  adoption  of  the  famous  four  articles  which  constitute  the 
shortest  and  most  distinct  enunciation  of  the  Galilean  liberties, 
and  of  which  Bossuet  was  the  author — the  independence  of 
kings  and  princes,  in  temporal  matters,  of  all  ecclesiastical 
power ;  the  superiority  of  councils  over  the  pope ;  the  invio- 
lability of  the  customs  and  maxims  received  by  the  kingdom 
and  church  of  France,  and  the  doctrine  that  even  the  pope's 
judgment  may  be  corrected,  in  case  the  consent  of  the  church 
agree  not  with  it.2  There  was  more  to  come;  but  this  was 
what  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  clergy  had  done  before 
the  Revocation. 

It  was  natural  that  Innocent  should  not  be  quite  as  exuber- 
ant in  his  commendation  of  Louis's  action  as  he  might  have 

been  in  other  circumstances.  In  fact,  the  pontiff  was, 
innocent  or  pretended  to  be,  opposed  to  a  work  undertaken 

without  his  participation  and  executed  with  great 
rigor,  giving  out,  the  Venetian  Yenier  tells  us,  that  it  was  in- 
appropriate to  make  missionaries  of  armed  men,  and  that  this 
method  was  not  the  best,  inasmuch  as  Christ  did  not  resort 
to  it  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Besides  which,  the  time 
seemed  inopportune  for  gaining  over  heretics  when  the  con- 
troversies with  the  Holy  See  were  at  their  highest.3  Quite  in 
keeping  with  this  view  is  the  representation  of  the  Duke  of 
Saint  Simon  :  "  This  assault  upon  the  Huguenots  drew  from  him 
not  the  slightest  approval.  He  always  persisted  in  attributing 

1 1  follow  closely  Ranke,  History  of  the  Popes  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  book  viii.,  p.  375. 

9  Adopted  at  Paris,  March  19,  1682.  Abbe  Claude  Fleury,  Discours  sur  les 
libertes  de  TEglise  gallicane,  reprinted  in  Leber,  Collection  de  pieces  relatives 
a  1'histoire  de  France,  iii.  209,  210. 

3  Venier,  Relazione  di  Francia,  1689.     In  Ranke,  History  of  the  Popes,  376. 
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it  to  motives  of  policy,  and  regarded  it  as  a  measure  to  destroy 
a  party  that  had  agitated  France  so  long  and  so  deeply." 1 
Shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  revocatory  edict,  and 
when  the  flagrant  zeal  of  the  king  for  religion  was  showing 
itself  in  the  Dragonnades,  the  Yenetian  ambassador  to  France 
informed  his  government :  "  The  whole  court  exclaims — and 
Monsieur  de  Croissy  held  the  same  language  to  me — that  the 
pope  alone  is  insensible  to  this  beneficent  work.  The  king 
himself,"  he  adds,  "has  expressed  his  astonishment — maybe  his 
grief — that  the  pontiff  has  not  sent  him  any  thanks  or  praised 
him  for  the  very  great  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  church." 
And,  even  after  the  edict  was  issued,  the  pope  was  in  no  hurry 
to  congratulate  the  monarch,  while  his  nuncio  at  Paris  grumbled 
much  at  the  kind  of  conversion  which  satisfied  the  French  ecclesi- 
astics, but  which,  he  hinted,  would  be  likely  to  leave  some  seeds  of 
heresy  in  the  hearts  of  the  new  converts,  or  give  them  grounds 
for  putting  forward  pretensions  hereafter.  He  instanced  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  seemed  to  have  given 
the  converts  hopes  that  the  communion  under  both  forms  might 
be  tolerated,  and  the  laxity  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who 
permitted  them  to  abjure  "  out  of  obedience  to  the  king,"  and  so 
to  give  a  plausible  ground  for  the  assertion  that  they  had  been 
constrained  by  violence.  To  add  to  the  discontent  felt  at  the 
French  court,  it  was  rumored  that  the  most  perverse  of  the  un- 
converted Huguenots  had  been  allowed  to  find  a  safe  refuge  in 
the  papal  city  of  Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Venaissin.~ 

At  length  Pope  Innocent  the  Eleventh  was  ashamed  to  in- 


1  Memoires  du  Due  de  Saint  Simon,  xxiv.  183. 

2  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  illustrated  from  State  Papers  in  the 
Archives  of  Venice.     By  Sir  Henry  Austen  Layard,  President  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London.     Proceedings  of  the  society,  ii.  117-153.     See,  particularly, 
pp.  126,  128,  129.     I  fear  Mr.  Layard  is  correct  in  saying:   "However  much  His 
Holiness  may  have  rejoiced  at  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  it  appears  that 
he  would  have  preferred  that  they  should  have  been  left  unconverted,  rather 
than  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  by  those  who 
were,  in  his  eyes,  tainted  with  heresy."    According  to  the  advices  of  the  Harlem 
Gazette,  the  commandant  of  the  royal  troops  at  Orange  sent  word  to  the  papal 
legate  that  he  would  feel  compelled  to  enter  Avignon  and  the  other  towns  of  the 
Comt&t,  in  case  an  asylum  were  afforded  to  the  Reformed.     Thereupon  placards 
were  posted  enjoining  the  latter  to  leave  the  states  of  the  pope.     Despatch  from 
Paris,  November  23d,  in  Bulletin,  etc.,  xxix.  266,  267. 
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dulge  in  farther  delay,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  some 
six  weeks  after  the  Revocation,  the  nuncio  sought  and  obtained 
The  belated  a  public  audience  in  order  to  present  to  Louis  an  apos- 
Kmblfi,  tolic  brief  expressive  of  the  pontiff's  feelings.  The 
king,  we  are  assured,  showed  himself  well  pleased,  but 
the  French  ministers  did  not  conceal  from  the  diplomatic  corps 
that  more  than  a  brief  was  required  to  remove  the  many  exist- 
ing misunderstandings  ;  nay,  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  king's 
merit  deserved  a  more  conspicuous  reward  than  a  mere  letter 
of  the  kind.1 

Yet  the  brief  was  to  all  appearance  as  cordial  and  compli- 
mentary as  could  well  have  been  desired.  Among  all  the 
abundant  marks  of  his  congenital  piety,  Louis's  excellent  zeal, 
worthy  of  a  Very  Christian  king,  was  declared  to  be  singularly 
resplendent,  a  zeal  that  had  moved  him  to  abrogate  all  the 
declarations  favorable  to  the  heretics  of  his  kingdom,  and,  by  the 
issue  of  most  wise  decrees,  to  provide  for  the  spread  of  the  or- 
thodox faith.  "  We  have  esteemed  it  our  duty,"  said  the  pon- 
tiff, "  to  commend  abundantly  by  the  bright  and  enduring  tes- 
timony of  these  letters,  the  illustrious  religion  of  your  soul,  and 
earnestly  to  congratulate  you  upon  that  height  of  immortal 
praises,  by  which,  in  this  notable  deed,  you  have  increased  the 
splendor  of  so  many  other  actions  most  gloriously  achieved  by 
you.  Assuredly,  the  Church  will  record  in  her  festive  calendar 
so  great  a  monument  of  your  devotion  to  her,  and  will  celebrate 
your  name  with  undying  praise.  But,  chiefly  you  may  justly 
expect  an  abundant  recompense  from  the  Divine  Goodness  for 
so  excellent  an  undertaking,  and  be  persuaded  that  we  shall 
never  cease  for  that  end  to  offer  continual  prayers  to  the  same 
Goodness."  The  usual  apostolic  benediction  was  appended.2 

Later,  but  only  after  receiving  hints  that  his  brief  was  con- 

1  Layard,  ubi  supra,  ii.  133. 

2  See  the  original  Latin  text  of  the  papal  brief  of  November  13, 1685,  together 
with  a  French  version,  in  Pilatte,  Edits,  Declarations  et  Arrests  (Paris,  1885), 
Appendice,  605-7.     An  Italian  translation  is  given  by  Casimiro  Freschot,  Ori- 
gine,  progress!  e  ruina  del  Calvinismo  in  Francia  (Parma,  1693),  352.     The  docu- 
ment constitutes,  as  the  author  himself  observes,  the  most  appropriate  ending 
he  could  desire  for  his  history — a  work  which  from  beginning  to  end  is  nothing 
else  than  a  truculent  plea  for  the  extermination  of  heresy.     Freschot  gives  the 
date  as  on  the  Ides  (the  13th)  of  November,  which  seems  to  be  correct. 
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sidered  much  too  insignificant  an  acknowledgment  of  Louis's 
resplendent  services  to  the  Catholic  church,1  the  pontiff  held  a 
solemn  consistory,  and  gave  public  expression  to  the  joy  which 
he  felt  at  the  occurrence  of  so  auspicious  an  event  in  French 
history  as  the  suppression  of  the  Huguenot  religion.  The  Te 
Deum  was  sung,  and  for  three  days  the  whole  city  was  illumi- 
nated.2 Subsequently,  a  pompous  celebration  was  made  in  the 

church  of  Trinita  de'  Monti  under  the  aupices  of  a 
at  the  French  prelate,  the  Cardinal  d'Estrees.  There  was 
Trinita  de'  the  usual  mass,  said  by  the  Archbishop  of  Trebizond, 

there  were  the  usual  chants,  sung  by  the  best  voices 
in  Rome,  there  was  a  laudatory  oration  delivered  in  Latin  by  a 
Jesuit  preacher,  a  grand  banquet  at  the  Propaganda,  and  at  night 
a  brilliant  illumination  of  the  gardens  on  the  Pincian  hill.  Most 
remarkable  was  an  allegorical  representation  above  the  church 
facade,  Louis  himself,  in  the  guise  of  a  French  Hercules,  en- 
throned under  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic  palm-tree,  with  the  hydra 
of  Heresy  at  his  feet,  its  seven  heads  cut  off,  while  Religion 
with  one  hand  held  a  laurel  wreath  over  the  head  of  the  hero, 
and  with  the  other  a  similar  wreath  over  the  head  of  France 
seated  by  his  side.  The  French  Hercules  and  France  together 
sustained  the  Keys  of  Saint  Peter.  Their  act  symbolized  the 
implicit  loyalty  of  Louis  and  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
with  whom  the  king  was  engaged  in  an  open  quarrel.3  The  pon- 
tiff could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  at  the  hands  of 
so  contumacious  a  son  of  the  church  even  such  favors  as  the 
revocatory  edict.  The  same  unwillingness  has  also  been  re- 


*  Louis  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  of  Estrees,  February  15,  1686,  that  "  the  here- 
tics could  not  have  a  greater  pleasure,  than  to  see  the  pope  keep  silence  in  an 
affair  that  gives  them  so  much  mortification."  Douen,  La  Revocation  de  1'Edit 
de  Nantes,  a  Paris,  i.  56. 

2  "  On  mande  de  Rome,"  writes  Dangeauin  his  Journal,  June  12,  1686  (i.  349), 
"que  le  pape  a  fait  faire  de  grandes  rejouissances  pour  la  conversion  des  here- 
tiques  de  France.     II  a  tenu  un  consistoire  expres,  ou  il  a  donne  de  grandes 
louanges  au  roi,  et  a  fait  tenir  une  chapelle  ou  1'on  a  chante  le  Te  Dfwn,  ce  qui 
a  ete  suivi  d' illuminations  dans  toute  la  ville  pendant  trois  jours;  le  due  d'Es- 
trees et  le  cardinal  d'Estre'es  ont  donne  ensuite  des  fetes  magnifiques." 

3  A  rare  contemporary  relation  in  French  and  Italian,  published  without  de- 
signation of  place  or  date,  is  summarized  by  M.  Frank  Puaux,  in  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxix.  (1880),  518  et  seq. 
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garded  as  the  cause  of  a  supposed  failure  of  the  papal  court  to 
commemorate  the  act  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  medals,  such 
as  were  customary  on  other  signal  occasions,  but  of  which  the 
careful  search  of  the  curious  revealed  no  trace.  "  The  papal 
court,  always  so  eager  to  coin  medals  on  the  occasion  of  events 
auspicious  for  the  church,"  it  has  been  said,  "  did  not  judge  fit 
to  issue  a  single  one  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  exploits  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  counsellors."1  A  fortunate  dis- 
covery, however,  which  I  made  some  years  since,  enables  me  to 
remove  this  common  impression,  and  to  bring  to  notice  an  issue 
A  recently  of  the  pontifical  mint  long  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
Sinn*  This  large  medallion  bore  upon  the  one  side  the  fa- 
Stevoca-  niiliar  features  of  the  French  monarch,  with  the  in- 
tion.  scription  LVD.MAGN.FEAN.ET.NAV.EEX.PAT.PATE.EEST.PIET 

— "Louis  the  Great,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  Father  of 
his  Country,  Restorer  of  Piety."  On  the  reverse,  the  crowned 
monarch  standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar,  extends  to  France 
in  the  guise  of  the  kneeling  figure  of  a  suppliant,  the  sceptre  of 
his  mercy,  while  around  run  the  words,  SACE.EOMANA.EESTITVTA 
— "  The  Roman  Religion  restored." 2 

Almost  alone  in  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  the  eccentric 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  strongly  condemned  the  new  method 

1  Numismatique  antiprotestante  des  Papes  et  des  Rois  de  France,  a  valu- 
able monograph  by  the  late  Jules  Chavannes,  ibid.,  viii.  (1859),  487. 

•  The  story  of  the  recovery  of  this  medal  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader.  In  1853,  at  a  book  stall  on  the  Piazza  Navona,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  I 
secured,  for  the  sake  of  an  article  upon  another  subject,  which  struck  my  eye,  a 
volume  of  the  Giornale  dey  Letterati  per  tutto  Vanno  MDCLXXXV11I,  published 
at  Parma  "  with  license  of  the  Superiors."  In  this  antique  periodical,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  literary  reviews,  I  was  surprised  subsequently  to  come  across  an 
article  of  six  pages  (pp.  23-28),  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Rome,  January  1, 
1688,  "  Sopra  un  medaglione  nuovamente  coniato  in  lode  di  S.  M.  Christianis- 
siina,"  and  accompanied  by  a  well  executed  plate  giving  both  sides  of  the  medal 
described.  Ten  years  later,  having  read  the  statements  of  M.  Jules  Chavannes 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  text,  I  wrote  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Protestant  Historical  Society  a  pretty  full  description  of  my  find,  which  was 
printed  in  the  number  for  "April,  1863  (xii.  114-116).  With  these  indications, 
my  friend  and  correspondent,  M.  Edmond  Hugues,  set  on  foot  a  search  in  the 
numismatical  collections  of  the  National  Library  of  France,  which  was  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  copy — possibly  the  very  copy  sent  from  Rome  to  the  grand 
monarque  himself.  M.  Hugues  has  inserted  an  admirable  reproduction  of  it  by 
heliogravure  in  his  magnificent  work,  Les  Syuodes  du  Desert,  vol.  i. 
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of  conversion  by  means  of  armed  men  in  lieu  of  the  minis- 
ters of  a  gospel  of  peace,  and  had  the  courage  to  say  so.     "  I 
should  not  wish  to  have  set  to  my  account,"  said  she. 

0 1166  n 

Christina  of  "  all  the  sacrileges  which  these  Catholics  commit,  forced 

Sweden  ex-  .      .  .     "  ' 

presses  her  by  missionaries  who  treat  too  cavalierly  our  holy  mys- 
teries. Soldiers  are  strange  apostles.  I  believe  them 
better  suited  for  killing,  violating,  and  robbing,  than  for  persuad- 
ing." 1  When,  to  her  surprise,  her  first  letter  found  its  way  into 
print,  she  wrote,  from  the  city  of  Kome,  a  second  not  less  strong 
in  its  denunciation.  "  I  pray  with  all  my  heart,"  she  said,  "  that 
this  false  joy  and  triumph  of  the  church  may  not  some  day  cost 
her  tears  and  sorrows.  In  the  meantime,  it  must  be  known  for 
the  honor  of  Eome  that  here  all  those  that  are  men  of  merit  and 
understanding  and  are  animated  by  true  zeal,  do  no  more  lick 
up  the  spittle  of  the  French  court  in  this  case  than  I  do." 2 


1  Letter  of  Queen  Christina  to  Chevalier  de  Terlon,  Rome,  February  2,  1686. 
Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  for  May,  1686(CEuvres  de  Bayle,  i.  556). 
Also,  in  F.  Puaux,  Histoire  de  1'Etablissement  des  Protestants  fran£ais  en  Suede, 
483,  etc. 

2  Jurieu  publishes  Christina's  second  letter,  Rome,  May  18,  1686,  in  his  owa 
second  Pastoral  Letter. 
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CHAPTEE  XII 

FIRST-FRUITS  OF  THE  REVOCATION— THE  GREAT  EMIGRATION 

THE  recognized  existence  of  Huguenots  in  France  ceases  at 
the  publication  of  the  law  recalling  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  willed  that  there  should  be  no  more 
adherents  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  his  dominions,  and  the 
law,  regarding  the  king's  will  as  supreme  and  of  ultimate  au- 
thority, not  only  refused  to  accord  them  any  of  the  rights  of 
men,  but  denied  the  very  fact  that  they  lived  and  breathed. 
The  signature  Louis  affixed  to  the  Edict  of  Fontainebleau  was 
credited  with  having  had  the  magical  effect  of  transmuting  all 
the  Huguenots  of  the  realm  into  "  New  Converts,"  or  "  New 
Catholics,"  as  they  were  indifferently  called ;  and,  for  one  hun- 
The  Hu<me-  dred  and  two  years,  the  former  dissidents  from  the  es- 
n)ntedNerw  tablished  church,  even  though  the  pretence  that  they 
SdNew  kad  become  reunited  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
converts.  was  in  many  cases  too  flimsy  to  deserve  a  moment's 
consideration,  were  officially  known  by  no  other  designation. 
It  was  only  by  accident  that,  through  the  force  of  ancient  habit, 
some  one  occasionally  spoke  of  them  as  "  Huguenots,"  or,  as 
"  Religionnaires,"  that  is,  as  members  of  the  "  Pretended  Re- 
formed Religion."  For  the  first  few  years,  the  clergy,  and  that 
large  part  of  the  population  which  seemed  to  have  given  itself  up 
to  the  clergy's  inspiration,  appeared  to  entertain  the  serious  be- 
lief that  the  conversion  of  the  "  Calvinists  "  of  France  had  either 
been  accomplished,  or  would  be  fully  accomplished  before  long. 
If  not  the  parents,  at  least  the  children  would  be  gained  over. 
If  the  former,  constrained  to  profess  a  religion  that  was  not  of 
their  choice,  bade  fair  to  prove  little  better  than  hypocrites, 
their  sons  and  daughters,  instructed  from  infancy  in  the  tenets 
of  the  church  and  familiar  with  its  rites  and  practices,  would 
certainly  be  believers  quite  as  sincere  as  the  majority  of  those 
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that  surrounded  them.  In  the  prevailing  spirit  of  servility  that  ; 
characterized  not  only  the  governors  of  provinces,  the  governors 
The  zeal  for  °^  cities,  and,  above  all,  the  intendants,  but  nearly 
JSto  plr-°n"  everJ  man  °f  standing  in  the  community,  the  mere  \ 
ranS  of  knowledge  that  the  monarch's  heart  was  set  upon  the 
society.  conversion  of  the  heretics  to  Mother  Holy  Church,  > 
was  enough  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  all  to  copy  his  example  and  " 
earn  his  approval.  Not  more  truly  did  the  slavish  troops  of  the  ~£i 
oriental  despot  act  as  if  they  were  persuaded  that  the  eye  of 
their  master  was  ever  upon  them,  than  did  the  courtiers  of 
Louis,  discarding  all  considerations  drawn  from  equity  or  honor, 
strive  to  merit  his  smile  and  to  secure  the  favors  which  he  dis- 
pensed in  lieu  of  justice.  Thus  it  was  that  persecution  was 
bold  and  rampant,  betraying  no  more  fear  of  failure  than  sensi- 
tiveness of  conscience.  Thus,  too,  it  was  that  men  enjoying  the 
highest  reputation  for  integrity  felt  no  compunctions ;  or,  at 
least,  betrayed  no  shame,  when  they  endeavored  to  effect  con- 
versions by  an  appeal  to  ignoble  motives.  A  single  instance  in 
illustration  may  suffice.  The  plates  of  the  chronological  tables 
Jean  ROU  °^  ^e  distinguished  Jean  Eou,  a  work  of  conspicuous 
Sukehof  merit  and  the  result  of  years  of  study,  were  unjustly 
Montauaier.  seized  and  detained  by  the  government,  at  clerical  in- 
stigation, on  the  pretence  that  they  contained  matters  unfriendly 
to  religion.  The  Duke  of  Montausier,  a  nobleman  worthy  in 
the  main  of  the  respect  and  affection  of  which  he  was  the  ob- 
ject, having  striven  in  vain  to  refute  the  calumny  and  secure  for 
the  poor  and  persecuted  author  the  restoration  of  his  property, 
reported  to  Eou  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  and  added:  "But 
God,  who  does  all  things  for  the  best,  and  who  makes  use  of 
every  means  to  promote  His  glory,  may  He  not  have  offered 
you  this  means  to  bring  you  back  to  the  pale  of  the  church  ?  I 
pray  Him  with  my  whole  heart  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  en- 
lighten you,  and  I  conjure  you,  Sir,  to  be  well  persuaded  that  no 
one  can  have  more  esteem  and  consideration  for  you  than  have 
I."  To  which  the  exile  aptly  replied:  "The  loss  of  my  tables, 
I  do  not  hide  it  from  you,  my  lord,  is  a  loss  that  I  feel  deeply. 
.  .  .  The  wrong  herein  done  is  a  crying  injustice,  astonish- 
ment at  which  will  cease  only  through  familiarity  with  the  ex- 
amples of  which  our  age  is  full.  But,  happily,  I  had  long  since 
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prepared  myself  for  it ;  and,  moreover  I  have  other  Tables  much 
more  precious  than  these  to  preserve.  They  are  the  Tables  of 
the  Law,  my  lord,  and  I  have  at  least  this  consolation,  that  I 
cannot  be  robbed  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former ;  because  they 
are  graven  on  my  heart  by  the  very  finger  of  God,  whereas  the 
others  are  only  a  work  of  man's  hand  on  copper.  I  should  but 
too  openly  betray  my  trust  in  respect  to  this  divine  Law,  were 
I,  from  a  cowardly  regard  for  my  interests,  to  abandon  a  com- 
munion that  follows  that  law  closely,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  embrace  another  communion 
burdened  by  a  chaos  of  human  traditions  which,  far  from  ful- 
filling it,  destroy  it  altogether."  l 

But  if  Koman  Catholics  of  every  station  in  life  seemed  to  have 
conspired  to  make  a  united  effort,  that  once  for  all,  should  sweep 
The  great  ^ie  Huguenots  f rom  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  convert- 
emigration.  jng  them  willingly  or  unwillingly  into  members  of  the 
church  which  Louis  had  decreed  should  alone  exist  in  France, 
the  Huguenots  themselves  were  equally  resolute  in  their  pur- 
pose to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  That  numbers 
succumbed  for  the  moment  to  the  pitiless  Dragonnades,  is  un- 
deniable. But  they  succumbed  only  as  the  honest  wayfarer  be- 
set by  brigands  yields  to  superior  force  and  makes  promises  ex- 
torted from  him  at  the  point  of  the  sword  or  with  the  dagger 
at  his  throat.  The  king  whom  they  had  served  with  almost 
idolatrous  devotion  from  their  earliest  days,  having  transformed 
himself  into  a  pitiless  tyrant,  resolved  to  wrest  from  them  their 
religions  convictions,  a  treasure  more  precious  than  any  temporal 
possession,  they  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  his  will  only  that 
they  might  find  time  and  opportunity  to  transport  themselves 
and  their  families,  with  such  portions  of  their  property  as  they 
might  be  able  to  carry  away,  to  some  land  less  sunny  and  less 
attractive  in  their  eyes,  it  may  be,  than  the  land  of  their  birth, 
but  offering  to  them  the  inestimable  privilege  of  religious  liberty. 
Again  and  again  a  current  of  emigration  had  poured  forth  from 
the  kingdom,  on  the  occasion  of  successive  intolerant  edicts. 
After  the  publication  of  the  law  of  1681,  authorizing  the  children 

1  Memoires  inedits  et  opuscules  de  Jean  Rou,  publics  par  Francis  Waddington 
(Paris,  1857),  i.  210-215. 
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of  seven  years  of  age  to  exercise  the  right  of  choosing  their  re- 
ligious creed,  the  stream  had  swollen  to  a  magnitude  never  be- 
fore seen.  But  now  that  all  worship  was  proscribed,  the  stream 
became  a  mighty  river. 

The  moment  predicted  by  Pierre  du  Bosc,  seventeen  years 
before,  had  arrived.  The  blow  struck  at  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
produced  exactly  the  effect  which  he  so  graphically  portrayed  in 
the  audience  with  the  king.1  It  was  now  no  ordinary  movement 
among  the  Huguenots,  but  that  " debandade  universelle"  of 
which  he  spoke — a  general  and  confused  flight  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  took  little  account  of  prudence  or  worldly  com- 
fort, and  were  intent  only  upon  getting  beyond  the  borders  of  a 
land  where  the  fondest  hopes  were  disappointed,  where  the 
most  solemn  engagements  into  which  a  monarch  could  enter 
were  perfidiously  broken. 

Human  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  devise  means  of 
escaping  the  vigilant  agents  of  the  government.  There  were 
comparatively  few  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  traversing  the 
country  until  the  neighborhood  of  the  frontiers  was  reached ; 
but  there  difficulties  thickened  and  perils  multiplied.  The  Hu- 
guenots of  the  entire  western  part  of  France,  from  the  Flemish 
FH  ht  from  borders  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
the  seaboard,  turned  their  eyes  to  the  Ocean,  as  offering  them  the 
most  practicable  route  for  flight.  But  the  shores  were  narrowly 
watched  by  coast  guards.  There  was  not  a  port  into  which  a  ship 
could  enter,  not  a  roadstead  off  which  a  vessel  could  lie  to  re- 
ceive the  fugitives  under  cover  of  night,  that  was  not  watched 
with  unceasing  attention  by  officers  assigned  to  such  service. 
Shipmasters  were  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties  to  con- 
nive at  the  escape  of  a  Huguenot.  Large  rewards  were  offered  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  informers.  No  boat  or  fishing  smack  could 
put  to  sea  before  its  cabins,  and  even  its  hold,  were  rigidly 
searched  for  absconding  Protestants.  "Woe  to  the  captain  with 
whom  any  such  persons  were  found !  Yet,  in  spite  of  vigilance, 
great  numbers  were  continually  making  their  way  out.  Thrifty 
mariners,  willing  to  incur  extraordinary  dangers  in  order  to 
make  extraordinary  gains,  conveyed  across  the  Channel  whole 


Supra,  vol.  i.,  page  459. 
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loads  of  Huguenots,  whom  they  took  on  board,  at  dead  of  night, 
on  some  sequestered  part  of  the  French  coast,  and  whom  they 
landed  safe  and  sound  at  Plymouth  or  in  some  other  hospitable 
port.  Others  carried  a  smaller  number  whom,  should  the  vessel 
chance  to  be  visited  by  officers  from  one  of  the  many  cruisers 
patrolling  the  narrow  sea,  they  were  able  to  hide  under  bales  of 
merchandise  and  loose  articles  of  freight.  Men  and  women,  and 
even  young  children,  voluntarily  submitted  to  severe  hardships 
and  strange  imprisonments,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  a  land 
Huguenot  °^  free(iom.  It  was  no  rare  thing  for  a  child  to  be 
placed  in  an  empty  wine-cask  and  shipped  to  one  of 
the  Channel  Islands  or  to  England.  A  similar  expe- 
dient was  tried  by  the  intrepid  Susanne  Collet,  who  of  her  own 
accord  got  into  a  cask  which  she  directed  to  be  carted  over  the 
northern  frontier  into  Germany.  She  was  indeed  detected  and 
brought  back  to  Metz,  but  only  to  make  another  and  more  for- 
tunate attempt  to  escape,  having  first  filed  away  the  iron  bars 
of  her  convent  prison  and  let  herself  down  to  the  ground.1  On 
the  seaboard  the  plan  was  generally  crowned  with  success.  The 
family  tradition,  for  example,  that  Henry,  "William,  and  Mary 
Portal,  young  children  made  orphans  in  the  Dragonnades,  were 
taken  on  board  a  merchantman  and  concealed  in  empty  hogs- 
heads placed  among  other  hogsheads  full  of  wine,  rests,  it  is 
true,  on  no  documentary  proof,  but  is  not  improbable,  because 
quite  in  keeping  with  what  is  known  to  have  happened  to 
others.2 

Besides  dangers  from  the  vigilance  of  royal  officers,  there 
were  natural  perils  to  be  encountered.  The  boats  to  which  the 
Huguenots  were  compelled  to  trust  themselves  and  those  whom 
they  held  most  dear,  were  often  small  and  frail  craft,  and  in 
tempestuous  weather  could  not  bear  up  against  the  gales  with 
which  they  were  but  ill  adapted  to  cope.  If  they  did  not  go  to 
the  bottom,  they  landed  their  passengers  weak  and  exhausted  in 
consequence  of  long  exposure  to  rain  and  cold.  Stories  were 


1  Journal  inedit  <Tim  fidSle  de  Metz.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  1'histoire  du 
Protestantisme  fran9ais,  xi.  290. 

-  Les  Descendants  des  Albigeois  et  des  Huguenots,  ou  Memoires  de  la  Famille 
de  Portal  (by  F.  de  Portal).  Paris,  1860.  Page  410. 
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told,  moreover,  of  crimes  almost  too  black  for  belief,  committed 
against  the  unfortunate  Huguenots.  Boatmen  were  accused  of 
Treacherous  PurP°sely  drowning  the  unsuspecting  fugitives  that 
shipmasters,  committed  themselves  to  their  care,  in  order  to  secure 
the  property  which  the  latter  had  saved  from  their  shattered 
fortunes.  Nor  were  all  the  rumors  false.  Foucault  tells  us 
that,  while  intendant  of  Caen,  he  tried,  found  guilty,  and  exe- 
cuted by  breaking  them  on  the  wheel,  Goupil,  a  shipmaster, 
and  Tilloc,  a  simple  sailor,  who  were  charged  with  having 
caused  the  death  of  many  persons.  They  confessed  that  they 
had  drowned  five  Huguenots,  besides  a  burgher  of  Caen,  in  two 
trips  alone,  and  explained  the  method  they  pursued.  Seeking 
a  convenient  place  between  the  two  islands  of  Saint  Marcouf, 
where  the  sea  at  low  tide  leaves  the  sands  uncovered,  they 
would  anchor  their  boats  here,  and,  under  pretence  that  they 
saw  French  vessels  approaching,  would  induce  their  passengers 
to  descend  into  the  depth  of  the  hold.  Then,  when  the  tide  be- 
gan to  rise,  they  closed  the  hatches,  and  opened  an  aperture  in 
the  side  of  the  hold  through  which  the  sea  soon  poured  in,  fill- 
ing the  entire  cavity,  and  rising  a  foot  above  the  deck.  The 
imprisoned  Huguenots,  unable  to  escape,  were  drowned  like  rats 
caught  in  a  trap.1 

Of  the  multifarious  devices  resorted  to  by  the  fugitive  Hu- 
guenots to  elude  detection  in  their  escape  into  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  diligent  historian  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  has  given  us  an  entertaining  account  which  I 
shall  not  transcribe.2  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  most  novel 

1  Memoires  de  Foucault  (under  date  of  March  13,  1697),  p.  320.     Philippe 
Legendre  refers  to  the  same  incident  in  his  contemporary  Histoire  de  la  Perse- 
cution faite  &  Rouen  sur  la  fin  du  dernier  sicJcle  (Rotterdam,  1704),  81,  where 
he  also  states  that  grave  suspicions  were  current  that  other  Huguenot  fugitives, 
of  whom  nothing  had  been  heard,  were  put  out  of  the  way  in  the  same  fashion. 
' '  On  n'a  jainais  eu  de  nouvelles  non  plus  du  Sr.  Simon  le  Platrier  Orfevre  et  de 
la  Dame  Marie  Vereul  sa  femme  :  ou  ils  sont  peris  sur  la  Mer  avec  leur  fille 
aisnee  qui  etoit  avec  eux  :  ou  le  Maitre  du  Vaisseau  dans  lequel  ils  s'etoient  em- 
barques  leur  aura  coupe  la  gorge  et  se  sera  retire  dans  quelque  Isle  du  nouveau 
monde.     Ce  ne  seroit  pas  le  seul  qui  auroit  fait  de  semblables  coups  :  puis  qu'on 
a  execute  a  Caen  un  scelerat  qui  avoit  noye  plusienrs  de  nos  Freres  regus  dans 
son  bord  en  divers  terns  pour  les  passer  en  Angleterre." 

2  Especially  as  it  is  accessible  on  the  pages  of  the  History  of  the  Huguenot 
Emigration  to  America,  i.  251  et  seq. 
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disguises  were  adopted  and  the  most  plausible  tales  were  con- 
cocted to  throw  the  most  wary  off  their  guard.  The  wealthy 
and  educated  lowered  themselves  to  the  plane  of  the  ignorant 
boor,  and  passed  unsuspected  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  king's 
sentinels,  so  perfectly  had  they  counterfeited  the  appearance  of 
rude  rustics.  They  drove  cattle  and  sheep,  they  carried  bun- 
dles, they  trudged  afoot  in  attendance  upon  the  guides  whom 
they  had  paid  well  for  their  dangerous  undertaking  and  who 
rode  on  horseback  in  the  guise  of  their  masters.  Delicate 
women,  accustomed  to  luxury  and  ease,  assumed  the  garb  of 
menials,  bedaubed  or  stained  their  skin  to  simulate  the  marks 
of  long  and  arduous  toil,  lest  their  faces  and  hands  should  be- 
tray them,  and  passed  the  frontiers  unheeded,  so  well  did  they 
play  their  part.  It  mattered  as  little  to  them,  when  once 
they  had  reached  the  land  of  safety,  that  for  a  few  hours  they 
had  tried  their  strength  almost  beyond  the  power  of  endurance 
to  maintain  the  appearance  of  robust  peasants,  as  that  they 
had  masked  as  the  obedient  wives  or  daughters  of  their  con- 
ductors, or  taken  the  humiliating  attitude  of  beggars  and  asked 
alms  and  a  morsel  of  bread  from  door  to  door.  The  noble 
lady,  spoken  of  by  Benoist,  who,  for  many  successive  days, 
rubbed  her  face  with  nettles  in  order  to  give  it  the  blotched  and 
pimpled  appearance  called  for  by  the  description  contained  in 
a  passport  which  she  had  bought  of  a  Swiss  servant,  certainly 
deserves  special  record,  as  the  originator  of  a  novel  but  not  less 
admirable  self-immolation.  I  do  not  know  that  she  had  any 
imitators.1 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  and  its  vicinity  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  path  of  escape  led  to  the  north.      The  Flem- 
ish border  was  only  about  one  hundred  miles  distant 
the  northern  from  Paris,  and  could  not  be  so  closely  guarded  but 
that  great  numbers  reached  it.     There  were  several 
roads  known  to  the  experienced,  by  which  the  fugitives  could 
be  conducted  to  Holland  without  following  the  highways  or 
traversing  the  cities.     Parties  customarily  left  Paris 

From  Paris.       ,,.1.1,  i     ,   j          i 

about  midnight  on  a  market-day,  because  on  a  mar- 
ket-day the  gates  were  opened  more  readily  than  on  other  days. 


Benoist,  y.  953,  etc. 
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Before  dawn  the  travellers  found  themselves  near  to  Senlis, 
which  they  were  wont  to  leave  on  their  left  hand.  The  next 
stage  of  their  journey  might  be  to  Saint  Quentin.  Here,  in  a 
house  that  served  as  their  rendezvous,  they  remained  until  a 
convenient  season  arrived  for  their  guides  to  conduct  them  over 
the  last  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  way.  The  exigencies 
of  the  times  had  developed  a  new  and  adventurous  industry. 
There  suddenly  sprang  up  a  class  of  men  who  for  the  sake  of 
gain  were  not  afraid  to  incur  the  pains  denounced  by  the  royal 
ordinance  against  all  that  in  any  manner  should  assist  the 
Huguenots  in  their  flight.  Nor  was  their  activity  diminished 
when  from  a  fine  of  three  thousand  livres,  for  the  first  offence, 
and  corporal  punishment  in  case  of  a  second  offence,  the 
penalty  was  successively  raised  to  life-long  service  in  the  gal- 
leys, and  to  death  itself.1  There  were  towns  and  villages  that 

were  very  nests  of  guides.  Such  was  Bohain,  in 
nest  of  Picardy.  By  advices  that  came  to  the  Marquis  of 

Seignelay,  the  place  was  said  to  be  full  of  men  that 
did  nothing  else  than  conduct  fugitives  to  the  Low  Countries. 
Brought  thither  from  Paris  by  one  set  of  guides,  the  Hugue- 
nots rested  there  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  were  transferred 
to  another  set  that  were  to  see  them  over  the  frontier.  For  the 
most  part  the  guides  went  two  or  three  together.  They  made  the 
Huguenots  dress  as  peasants  and  peasant  women,  each  driving  a 
donkey  before  him.  One  of  the  guides  went  ahead,  and  as  long 
as  no  one  interfered,  the  other  followed  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  company  under  his  charge.  If  any  body  of  men  was  en- 
countered by  the  leader,  the  second  guide,  at  the  first  disquiet- 
ing sight  or  sound  retraced  his  steps  and  led  the  Huguenots 
some  other  way.  When  this  was  judged  impracticable,  the 
whole  company  took  the  chances  of  pushing  through.  If  those 
that  stopped  them  were  soldiers,  the  guides  bought  their  com- 
plaisance with  money.  There  was  more  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  a  body  of  peasants,  for  of  these  all  were  rarely  of  one 
mind;  whereas  the  guards,  being  changed  every  week,  were 
easily  bribed.  On  the  whole,  as  the  journey  was  made  chiefly 

1  By  the  laws  of  November  5,  1685,  of  May  7,  1686,  and  October  12,  1687. 
In  Edits,  Declarations  et  Arrests,  248,  286,  and  300. 
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by  night,  and  as  those  nights  were  chosen  by  preference  when 
there  was  no  moon  or  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  proba- 
bility was  that  the  fugitives  would  escape  detection.1 

It  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  the  French  Government  was 
altogether  blind  to  the  damage  which  the  Huguenot  emigra- 
The  govern-  ^on  was  inflicting  upon  the  trade  and  industries  of 
wlifgroSId-  *ne  rea*m  ;  but  its  perplexity  was  great.  The  publica- 
ed-  tion  of  the  confidential  communications  that  passed 

between  the  ministers  and  the  intendants  sets  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  a  new  and  clearer  light.  France  was  threatened 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  with  the  export  of  a  great  part 
of  its  moneyed  capital,  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  its  most  energetic  workers,  and  with  the  transfer  to 
other  lands  of  its  most  important  manufactures.  But  the 
problem  which  the  ablest  statesmen  were  unable  to  solve  was, 
how  to  stop  the  outflow  without  abandoning  the  coercive 
measures  to  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  committed  him- 
self. Bezons,  intendant  of  Bordeaux,  confessed  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  treat  the  Protestants,  now  dignified  with  the  name 
Losses  of  °^  New  Converts,  in  that  great  commercial  mart.  A 
Bordeaux.  year  after  the  Bevocation  they  were  not  less  anxious 
to  emigrate  than  they  had  been  at  first.  He  could  not  afford  to 
relax  his  watchful  observation  of  their  actions,  for  they  con- 
stituted the  greater  part  of  the  chief  merchants  of  the  city,  and, 
as  in  the  way  of  trade  they  had  all  their  property  outside  of  the 
kingdom,  the  moment  they  departed  all  their  money  was  lost  to 
France.  It  was  impossible  to  use  much  severity  with  them ; 
for  some  had  left  after  having  confessed  and  communed  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  churches.  In  point  of  fact,  they  were  worse, 
he  maintained,  than  in  the  beginning,  when  the  suddenness  of 
the  blow  they  received  in  the  Revocation,  as  it  were,  stunned 


1  I  follow  chiefly  a  secret  report  made  to  the  lieutenant  general  of  police  in 
1685  (MS.  among  the  Papiers  de  La  Reynie,  in  the  National  Library),  and  a 
letter  of  the  Marquis  de  Seignelay  to  Chauvelin,  November  5,  1686,  respecting 
Bohain,both  of  which  are  printed  in  Depping,  Correspondance  administrative 
sous  le  rfcgne  de  Louis  XIV.  (Collection  de  Documents  inedits),  iv.  398,  399. 
The  third  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  this  important  government  publication  is 
devoted  to  "  The  Protestants :  preludes  and  consequences  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes." 
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them.1  Three  months  scarcely  passed  before  the  same  official 
reported  that  the  search  of  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde 
had  again  become  necessary,  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  New 
Converts ;  for  six  hundred  persons  from  Mornac,  Royan,  and 
the  vicinity  had  recently  absconded,  a  part  of  a  family  going 
and  a  part  being  left  behind.  For  eighteen  months  they  had 
had  troopers  quartered  upon  them,  and  the  great  sufferings  in 
consequence  were  surely  reason  enough  for  their  action.  While 
the  intendant  advocated  milder  treatment,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  faith  in  the  success  of  his  own  remedies,  for  he 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  having  the  rivers  patrolled  by  frig- 
ates.2 The  process  of  depletion  steadily  advanced  and  nothing 
could  stop  it.  The  intendant,  when  consulted  some  time  later, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  Jews, 
and,  subsequently,  when  informed  that  the  king  was  thinking  of 
sending  away  all  English  merchants  of  Bordeaux  that  were  not 
Roman  Catholics,  protested  energetically  against  so  suicidal  a 
policy.  He  declared  that  the  former  proposal  could  not  be 
thought  of  in  view  of  the  losses  entailed  upon  commerce  by  the 
continual  flight  of  the  New  Converts.3 

The  evil  fruits  of  economic  blunders  do  not  show  themselves 
less  surely,  that  they  do  not  ripen  in  a  day.  When,  at  the 
close  of  fifteen  years  from  the  Recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 

we  are  favored  with  a  survey  of  France  in  the  reports 
after  fifteen  of  experts  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  find 

them  unanimous  in  their  unfavorable  review  of  the 
situation,  and  not  less  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  deplorable 
decadence  in  great  measure  to  its  true  cause  in  the  loss  of  a 
most  industrious  and  valuable  element  of  the  population. 
Here  is  what  two  or  three  of  them  said  :  "  The  greater  part  of 
our  manufacturing  establishments  have  been  transported  by  the 
Protestant  refugees  to  foreign  lands,"  remarks  Mesnager,  deputy 
of  Rouen,  in  his  paper  upon  the  state  of  trade  in  general, 
handed  in  to  the  Council  in  December,  1700 ;  "  so  that  we  now 


1  M.  de  Bezons  to  the  controller  general,  December  16,  1686.     Corresp.  des 
Controleurs  Generaux  avec  les  Intendants,  i.  91. 
8  The  same  to  the  same,  March,  1687.     Ibid.,  i.  97. 
3  Letters  of  Bezoiis,  May  13,  1688,  and  July  1,  1689.     Ibid.,  i.  149,  187. 
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receive  from  abroad  more  than  we  send  thither.  We  have 
ceased  exporting  a  great  number  of  the  products  of  our  manu- 
Reportsfrom  factures  and  the  fruits  of  our  lands  which  we  were  accus- 


tomed  to  export."  He  asserted  that  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  —  the  exact  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Revocation 
—the  imports  had  exceeded  the  exports,  and  he  argued  that, 
if  France  year  by  year  sent  abroad  ten  million  francs  less  than 
she  received,  she  became  ten  million  francs  the  poorer.1  Anis- 
son,  deputy  from  Lyons  made  a  prominent  cause  of 
the  little  progress,  or,  rather,  of  the  decline  of  French 
trade,  to  be  "  the  flight  of  the  Protestants,  who  have  carried  off 
much  money,  good  heads  capable  of  carrying  on  commerce,  and 
good  arms,  in  the  large  number  of  workmen  they  took  with 
them  ;  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  trades,  have  found  a 
settlement  among  foreigners  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
country,  a  settlement  accompanied  with  exemptions  and  privi- 
leges.2 And  the  deputy  of  Nantes,  in  the  course  of  a  very  ex- 
and  from  haustive  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  remarked  :  "If 
Nantes.  foreigners  get  along  without  our  wines,  brandies,  and 
salt,  they  also  do  without  our  linens,  our  papers  and  our  lute- 
string. They  have  established  manufactures  of  these  goods  in 
their  own  lands  by  means  of  the  [French]  Protestants."  3 

Emigration  was  encouraged  by  letters  from  those  who  had 
been  so  happy  as  to  reach  a  land  of  liberty,  and  who  desired  in 
Emigration  *um  *°  stimulate  others  to  follow  their  example. 
i^astorai  There  came  especially  pastoral  letters  written  by 
letters.  members  of  that  worthy  band  of  ministers  sum- 
marily expelled  from  their  parishes  and  from  their  native  coun- 
try by  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  They  wrote  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  urging  to  constancy  such  of  their  former  flocks  as  were 
unable  to  leave  France,  and  of  exhorting  such  as  could  flee  to 
abandon  everything,  if  need  be,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
inestimable  boon  of  complete  religious  freedom.  The  govern- 
ment knew  and  deplored  the  influence  thus  exerted  by  Pierre 


1  Memoire  de  M.  Mesnager,  depute  de   Rouen,  remis  au  Conseil,  le  3  De- 
cembre  1700.     Ibid.,  ii.  477. 

2  Memoire  d'Anisson,  depute  de  Lyon  (March  4,  1701).     Ibid.,  ii.  479. 

3  Memoire   de   Des  Cosaux  du  Hallay,   depute   de  Nantes  (March  4,  1701). 
Ibid.,  ii.  489. 
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Jurieu  and  others,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  find  means  of  counter- 
acting it.  One,  and  perhaps  more  than  one  officious  intendanfc 
suggested  that  the  mails  be  searched  and  that  letters  addressed 
to  the  so-called  New  Converts  be  seized ;  but  Louis  would  not 
Lo  .  hear  of  this,  because  of  the  "  infinite  damage  "  it  would 

fuses  to  ai-  do  to  trade.  He  was  determined  not  to  have  "  the 
to  be  tam-  sacred  deposit  of  the  post-office  violated  on  any  pre- 
text whatsoever."  1  Which  virtuous  resolution  of  his 
majesty  did  not  hinder  him,  some  years  later,  from  ordering  the 
postmasters  to  intercept  letters  directed  to  a  Genevese  named 
Dupre  sojourning  at  Paris,  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  Prot- 
estant minister,  or  else  a  spy,  and  send  them  to  M.  d'Argenson, 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
who  the  fellow  was  and  what  he  was  about.2 

Unable  to  prevent  pastoral  letters  from  reaching  their  desti- 
nation, the  government  endeavored  to  counteract  their  effect  by 
spreading  false  or  distorted  statements  respecting  the  reception 
of  the  refugees  in  the  countries  to  which  they  fled,  and 

Stories  of  J,  ' 

foreign  in-     where,  it  was  averred,  they  were  reduced  to  straits,  be- 

uospitality.     .  '    ,  .  i  .    •  i-j.  i     • 

ing  unable  to  obtain  necessary  subsistence,  or  being 
treated  with  cold  disdain  by  those  who  should  have  received 
them  as  brethren  suffering  for  a  common  faith.  As  the  agents 
of  the  government  abroad  were  not  above  attempting  to  preju- 
dice the  Protestants  of  other  countries  by  representing  the  re- 
fugees to  be  restless  persons  who  had  fled  from  France,  not 
from  any  necessity,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  fort- 
unes ;  so  they  are  said  not  only  to  have  sent  home  carefully 
prepared  statements  of  foreign  inhospitality,  but  to  have  bribed 
unprincipled  men  to  return  to  the  Protestants  that  still  remained 
in  France  and  recount  a  doleful  tale  of  the  harsh  treatment 
which  they  themselves  pretended  to  have  experienced.3 

Providence  had  opened  to  the  fugitive  from  persecution  in 
France,  three  doors  of  escape,  which,  could  they  but  be  reached, 
led  to  a  safe  retreat.  They  lay  toward  the  east,  the  north,  and 
the  northwest.  At  every  other  point  of  the  compass  the  way 


1  Louvois  to  Foucault,  April  27,  1686.     Memoires  de  Foucault,  527. 
*  Pontchartrain  to  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  November  1,  1702.     Depping,  Cor- 
respondance  administrative,  iv.  491. 
8  Benoist,  v.  830. 
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was  closed.  A  direct  flight  across  the  ocean  to  America  was 
practically  impossible  for  any  considerable  number  of  refugees. 
The  lofty  and  rugged  Pyrenees  were  less  repellent 
hospitable  to  than  the  land  of  the  Inquisition  lying  beyond.  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  might  have  invited  the  Huguenots 
to  trust  themselves  to  its  waters,  had  there  been  any  land  of 
freedom  on  the  other  shore  ;  but  there  was  none.  Willingly 
would  the  Protestants  have  threaded  the  passes  and  confronted 
the  dangers  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  were  it  not  that  the  passes 
brought  the  traveller  into  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
a  prince  scarcely  less  hostile  than  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  a 
prince  who,  in  the  very  year  succeeding  the  Revocation,  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  the  peaceful  valleys  of  his  loyal  Waldensian 
subjects. 

Happily  there  remained  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and 
England — all  three  not  only  themselves  hospitable,  but  permit- 
ting a  passage  to  other  and  equally  inviting  regions  at  a  greater 
distance.  Not  one  of  the  three  proved  itself,  at  this  emergency, 
inferior  to  its  past  reputation. 

The  Swiss  Reformed  cantons  had  not  waited  for  the  actual 
recall  of  the  Edict  to  give  practical  expression  to  their  sympathy 
Swiss  sym-  ^or  ^e"r  suffering  brethren  in  France.  From  1683, 
pathy.  an^  annually  for  many  a  year,  they  made  collections 
for  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  royal  and  popular  oppression. 
Zurich,  Basle,  and  Schaffhausen  vied  in  liberality  with  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  and  with  Berne  itself ;  nor  did  the  petty  vengeance 
which  the  French  Government  undertook  to  vent  upon  the  Swiss 
merchants  trading  in  the  French  dominions  check  the  flow  of 
the  generous  stream.1  But  now  not  merely  money  was  required, 
but,  most  of  all,  an  asylum  from  the  violence  of  the  tyrant. 
Eight  generously  did  the  citizens  honor  the  draft  upon  their 
hospitality.  The  little  republic  of  Geneva  was  conspicuous,  as 
it  had  always  been,  since  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  for  dis- 
interested devotion  to  the  Protestant  cause ;  although  its  small- 
ness  and  its  exposed  position  compelled  it  to  measures  of  pru- 
dence. Just  before  the  actual  Revocation,  almost  the  entire 


1  Moerikofer,  Hist,  des  Rcf  ugies  de  la  Reforme  en  Suisse  (Paris,  1879),  182  et 
aeq. 
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Protestant  population  of  the  Pays  de  Gex,  whose  previous  trib- 
ulations have  already  occupied  us,  fled  to  Geneva,  driven  by 
intolerable  persecution.     Enraged  at  the  friendly  re- 

Genevaare-  ..  ,    ..    .,        ....  -r        •     .-.       -r,         ,          ,-, 

fuge  for  the  ception  accorded  the  fugitives,  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
*'  instructed  Dupre,  his  resident  at  Geneva,  to  notify 
the  magistrates,  that,  unless  they  instantly  sent  back  the  refu- 
gees to  their  former  homes  and  expelled  every  Protestant  minis- 
ter that  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Geneva  within  the  past  three 
years,  he  would  make  them  repent  of  having  given  him  such 
just  grounds  of  complaint.  But,  although  the  magistrates  went 
through  the  form  of  publishing  by  sound  of  trumpet  an  order  to 
receive  no  more  refugees  from  Gex,  and  to  dismiss  those  that 
were  already  in  Geneva,  to  the  number  of  about  two  thousand, 
they  made  no  real  effort  to  stop  the  stream.  Well  pleased  with 
the  apparent  obedience  of  the  city  to  his  summons,  the  French 
envoy  immediately  wrote  announcing  the  pleasing  intelligence 
to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  next  day  he  came  full  of  fury  to 
the  magistrates  and  exclaimed  :  "  Gentlemen,  what  behavior  is 
this !  In  the  afternoon  you  publicly  drive  forth  the  refugees,  and 
during  the  night  you  open  the  city  gates  and  receive  them  anew 
into  your  homes !  I  shall  at  once  inform  the  king  my  sovereign." 
And,  on  learning  the  incident,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gave  this 
instruction  to  his  agent :  "  Tell  these  gentlemen  of  Geneva  that 
they  will  speedily  repent  of  having  displeased  me.  I  am  going 
to  take  the  most  righteous  measures  to  let  them  know  my  resent- 
ment." 1  Soon  the  entire  Protestant  population  of  Gex,  consti- 
tuting fully  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  the  district, 
deserted,  a  great  part  remaining  on  Genevese  soil.  "When  the 
king  complained  of  this,  he  was  informed,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  Geneva  had  always  been  wont  to  get  its  serving-men  and 
serving-women  from  Gex,  and  that  the  burghers  would  really 
not  know  how  to  provide  themselves  elsewhere.2 

I  must  leave  it  to  Moerikofer  and  others  that  have  written  on 
the  theme,  to  recite  the  honorable  list  of  the  men  of  worth  and 


1  Gaberel,  Les  Suisses  romands  et  les  r6fugies  de  Tedit  de  Nantes  (read  before 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques,  1860),  17. 

2  Moerikofer,  191.     See  C.  Weiss,  Histoire  des  Refugies  protestants  de  France, 
ii.  196,  197. 
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distinction  given  by  the  emigration  to  Geneva.  Yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  refugees  pushed  on.  The  city  was  too  small  to  con- 
tain them.  Well  has  a  modern  historian  exclaimed  that  little 
Geneva  gave  an  example  greater  than  can  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  history  of  human  fraternity,  when,  at  an  enormous  cost 
of  money  and  persevering  effort,  a  town  of  sixteen  thousand 
souls,  for  nearly  ten  years,  received,  lodged,  and  fed  four  thou- 
sand fugitives.1  Protestant  Switzerland,  with  all  its  good  will, 
was  burdened  by  the  number  of  Protestants  thrown  upon  its 
hands.  For,  from  first  to  last,  it  is  estimated  that  sixty  thou- 
sand refugees  resided,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  in  that  part 
of  the  country  in  which  the  French  tongue  is  spoken.  Twenty- 
two  thousand  of  these  had  need  of  pecuniary  assistance.2 
German  Switzerland  was  scarcely  behind  French  Switzerland 
in  self-sacrifice,  and  Berne  rivalled  or  surpassed  Geneva  in  in- 
trepidity. To  the  complaints  of  Tambonneau,  the  French  am- 
bassador, that  the  asylum  given  to  the  Huguenots  was  in  con- 
travention of  ancient  compacts  between  the  king  and  the  Swiss 
cantons,  Berne  boldly  replied  that  those  compacts  had 

Berne,  and  J        r  .  ,  i         i 

other  can-  reference  not  to  fugitives  for  consciences  sake  but 
to  criminals,  and  took  steps  to  secure  that,  in  case 
any  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  cities  were  attacked,  the  rest 
should  pledge  their  lives,  their  property,  and  their  honor  in  its 
protection.3  In  full  harmony,  cantons  which,  like  Schaffhausen, 
lay  on  the  road  which  the  Huguenots  must  take  on  their  way 
northward,  manfully  bore  the  extraordinary  burden  laid  upon 
them  of  helping  the  new  comers  forward  on  their  journey, 
while  the  Protestants  of  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  and  the  Grisons, 
traversed  by  few  of  the  exiles,  contributed  of  their  resources  to 
the  maintenance  of  these  unfortunates.4 

Upon  Frankfort  on  the  Main  a  goodly  part  of  the  stream 

pouring  out  of  Switzerland  converged,  only  to  be  directed  from 

Frankfort  to  many  another  state  of  the  empire.     More 

Frankfort  J 


and  central    than  one  hundred  thousand  refugees,  mostly  Hugue- 
nots, doubtless,  but   including  a  certain  number  of 
Waldenses  from  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  passed  through  this 


1  Miohelet,  apud  Bulletin,  etc.,  ix.  142.  *  Moerikofer,  199. 

*  Ibid. ,  200,  201.  4  Ibid. ,  224  et  seq. 
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city  during  the  first  score  of  years  after  the  Revocation,  and 
thirty  thousand  more  during  the  twenty  years  next  following.1 
Some  went,  as  we  shall  see,  to  Brandenburg,  drawn  by  the  ex- 
traordinary attractions  offered  by  the  Great  Elector;  others 
to  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  to  Hesse-Cassel  and  elsewhere. 
Most  unfortunate  were  those  whom  the  Elector  Palatine,  Bo- 
man  Catholic  though  he  was,  suffered  to  settle  in  the  Palatinate, 
The  Paiati-  shortly  before  the  proximity  of  that  unfortunate  region 
nate-  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  king  made  it  a  prey 

to  the  cruel  devastation  ordered  by  Louvois  and  approved  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  dispersion  of  that  once  flourishing 
Huguenot  settlement  scattered  the  survivors  far  and  wide 
through  Germany,  Holland,  and  England.2 

I  shall  not  say  that  Frederick  William,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, was  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  Hu- 
guenots abroad  ;  but  he  was  certainly  the  most  prompt 
Erom°rti  in  °^  con^emPoraneous  princes  in  offering  them  an  asy- 
vitea  the  HU-  him  and  extending  to  them  the  offer  of  large  and  gen- 
hisdomin-  erous  privileges,  with  the  view  of  leading  them  to 
direct  their  footsteps  toward  his  dominions.  In  re- 
turn for  this  hospitality,  they  and  their  descendants  became  no 
mean  factor  in  rearing  the  fabric  of  the  prosperity  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern.  It  was  the  same  humane  prince,  commonly 
known  in  history  as  the  Great  Elector,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  remonstrated  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  nineteen  years 
earlier,  when  that  monarch  entered  upon  the  course  of  sys- 
tematic persecution  which  had  now  culminated  in  the  Rev- 
ocation.8 With  even  more  expedition  than  he  had  used  in  en- 
deavoring to  turn  Louis  aside  from  a  policy  which  he  foresaw 
must  result  in  the  unhappiness  of  many  thousands  of  his  own 
fellow  believers  and  in  great  injury  to  the  realm  of  his  ally, 
Frederick  William  now  hastened  to  throw  his  dominions  open 
to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  blind  bigotry  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  On  the  twenty-second  of  October,  the  edict  of 
recall  was  published  in  Paris  and  throughout  France.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  of  October,  Old  Style,  or  the  eighth  of  November, 


1  Poole,  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion,  12G. 

3 Ibid.,  129,  130.  "See  above,  vol.  i.,  page  450. 
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New  Style,1  the  Great  Elector  gave  to  the  world  his  famous 
Edict  of  Potsdam,  inviting  the  persecuted  French  Protestants  to 
his  states.  On  the  twenty-third  of  November,  there  went  forth 
throughout  the  region  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  the  call  to 
a  general  collection  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  French  re- 
fugees.2 

Scarcely  could  offers  more  extraordinary  or  more  tempting 
be  made  to  an  industrious  but  unfortunate  people  than  those 
The  Edict  of  extended  by  the  Potsdam  edict.  Huguenots  that  had 
October^  ma(le  their  way  to  the  Netherlands  were  to  apply  to 
1686-  the  elector's  envoy,  or  to  his  commissioner  at  Amster- 

dam, for  subsistence  and  for  the  means  of  transportation  to  the 
city  of  Hamburg,  where  a  second  commissioner  would  see  to 
their  further  journey  to  any  part  of  Frederick  William's  domin- 
ions which  they  might  elect.  Refugees  from  the  eastern  or 
southern  parts  of  France,  finding  it  more  convenient  to  rendez- 
vous at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  or  at  Cologne,  would  in  like 
manner  be  helped  on  their  way  by  commissioners  awaiting 
them  at  these  points.  Once  arrived  in  the  elector's  states,  the 
Huguenots  were  to  be  treated  with  all  kindness,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided with  everything  needful  for  their  settlement.  They  were 
to  pay  no  duties  on  the  property  they  brought  with  them.  In 
case  there  were  any  ruined  and  vacant  houses  in  the  towns  or 
villages  which  they  might  wish  to  inhabit,  the  refugees  were  al- 
lowed to  take  possession  of  them,  the  elector  promising  not 
only  to  provide  them  at  his  own  expense  with  wood,  brick, 
stone,  lime,  and  other  material  necessary  for  the  repair  of  their 
homes,  but  agreeing  to  satisfy  the  former  proprietors.  Such 
settlers  were  to  be  free  of  all  imposts  and  from  the  quartering 
of  troops  for  the  space  of  six  years.  If  they  built  upon  vacant 
lands,  the  elector  encouraged  them  by  an  offer  of  the  needful 
materials  and  of  exemption  from  taxation  for  the  space  of  ten 
years.  If  they  were  unable  to  build  at  once,  he  instructed  the 
magistrates  to  provide  them  houses,  and  engaged  to  pay  the  rent 
for  four  years  ;  on  the  condition  that  the  refugees  should  pledge 


1  See  Sander,  nbi  infra,  290. 

a  Henri  Tollin,  Geschichte  der  f ranzosischen  Colouie  von  Magdeburg  (Halle, 
1889),  vol.  iii.,  part  2d,  p.  ii. 
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themselves  to  build,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  on  such  sites 
as  might  be  assigned  to  them.  This  was  but  a  sample  of  the 
hospitable  provision  made.  In  every  place  where  the  Hugue- 
nots settled,  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  body  of  burgesses 
and  into  the  trade  guilds,  and  in  every  way  treated  as  the  elec- 
tor's natural  subjects  were  treated.  Not  only  were  such  ref- 
ugees as  were  disposed  to  establish  the  manufactures  of  cloths, 
hats,  and  other  goods  to  receive  "  all  the  privileges  and  fran- 
chises which  they  could  desire,"  but  they  were  promised  all 
the  money  needful  to  secure  the  success  of  their  undertak- 
ing. Those  that  were  simple  peasants  would  be  allotted  lands 
to  cultivate  and  would  receive  such  help  at  the  beginning  as 
had  been  afforded  to  the  considerable  number  of  Swiss  families 
to  whom  a  home  had  previously  been  granted  by  Frederick 
William.  The  new  comers  were  to  be  allowed  to  choose,  in 
each  town,  a  referee  to  whose  decision  were  to  be  referred  all 
differences  arising  among  members  of  their  own  community. 
They  were  to  have  in  each  town  a  minister  and  a  place  of  wor- 
ship provided  at  the  elector's  expense,  with  religious  services 
such  as  they  were  accustomed  to,  in  the  French  language. 
Their  nobles  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  nobles  of 
the  country,  and  were  assured  the  same  rights  and  privileges. 
The  sole  qualification  was  that  the  aspirants  to  the  elector's 
favors  must  be  exiles  from  France  for  the  sake  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  Persons  professing  the  Komish  religion  could  claim 
no  part  in  them.1 

The  elector's  appeal  to  his  subjects  to  respond  generously  to 
"  a  Christian  collection  from  house  to  house  "  was  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  loving  tenderness  for  "an  important  part  of  the 
The  can  for  Christian  church  suffering  in  France  great  want  and 
f^tehaifaf  persecution,"  "  inasmuch  as  the  Evangelical  Christians 
the  refugees.  are  forced  by  all  conceivable  means  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings to  the  denial  of  their  faith  and  to  an  acceptance  of 
papal  statutes."  And  the  pious  were  begged  to  contribute,  in 

1  The  Potsdam  Edict  is  printed  with  the  French  and  German  in  parallel  col- 
umns by  Tollin,  ubi  supra,  Hi.,  pt.  2,  pp.  1-14  ;  the  German  text  is  given  by 
Sander,  Die  Hugenotten  und  das  Edikt  von  Nantes  (Breslau,  1885)  290-295 ; 
the  French  text  by  Charles  Weiss,  Histoire  des  Ref  ugies  Protestants  de  France, 
ii.  405-410. 
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particular,  so  that  in  case,  at  some  future  time,  they  or  their 
descendants  should  be  visited  with  similar  misery  and  persecu- 
tions, they  might  meet  with  sympathy  at  the  hands  of  their  fel- 
low Christians.1 

Thus  it  was  that  a  great  and  liberal  prince,  as  wise  as  benev- 
olent, undertook  to  provide  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  his 
brethren  in  the  faith,  while  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  the  calamitous  hostilities  that  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  fully  a  third  of  the  population  of  Germany.  Even  to 
unfortunate  Magdeburg,  victim  of  Tilly's  unparalleled  atrocity, 
Material  ad-  prosperous  days  were  to  return  with  the  growth  of  the 
pSnecPby  peaceful  industries  introduced  by  the  French  Hugue- 
Magdeburg.  no^s  .  ^-^  fae  wealth  arising  from  its  manufactures  of 
stuffs  and  lace,  exalting  it  soon  to  be  a  rival  of  the  city  of  Leip- 
sic  itself,2  would  have  made  it  forget,  if  anything  could  have 
given  it  the  power  to  forget,  the  terrible  tenth  of  May,  1631, :i 
and  the  half  century  of  misery  that  followed.  Before  long 
there  were  in  Magdeburg  no  more  *'  houses  ruined,  empty  or 
abandoned  by  their  owners,  which  the  landlords  were  unable  to 
put  into  good  repair." 4 

No  wonder  that  while  Spanheim,  the  elector's  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  published  to  the  utmost  the  gracious  decree 
of  his  master,  the  clergy  of  France  tried  to  cover  their  vexation 
and  to  thwart  Frederick  William's  beneficent  scheme,  by  spread- 
ing discouraging  doubts  regarding  the  ability  of  the  great  Prot- 
Discourag-  es^ant  prince  to  succor  his  unfortunate  brethren  in  the 
HpfeSby8  fofrh.  "  There  has  appeared  an  edict  of  the  Elector  of 
eXi5ikan  Brandenburg  by  which  he  invites  all  our  Protestants 
clergy-  to  come  to  his  states,"  wrote  the  Pere  Leonard  in  his 
diary.  "He  promises  them  great  advantages  ;  but  this  prince 
has  it  in  his  power  merely  to  promise  much  and  to  keep  none 


*  Tollin,  ubi  supra,  iii.,  part  2,  pp.  ii.,  iii. 
'Poole,  151. 

3 1  am  informed  that  upon  the  wall  of  the  house  of  the  commandant  of  the 
captured  city,  whom  Tilly  ordered  to  be  beheaded,  may  still  be  read  the  words, 
41  Remember  the  tenth  of  May,  1631." 

*  '*  Verf allene,  wiiste  und  ruinirte  Hauser  vorhanden,  der  Proprietarii  nicht 
des  Vermogens  waren  dieselbe  aufzurichteu,  und  in  guteu  erbaulicheu  Stand  zu 
eetzen."     Edict  of  Potsdam. 
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of  his  engagements.  The  fact  is  that  he  is  unable  to  fulfil 
them."  l  But  the  great  elector  did  fulfil  his  engagement,  despite 
the  calumnies  of  the  enemies  of  Protestantism,  despite  what 
was  a  more  serious  matter — the  lukewarmness,  the  suspicion, 
the  positive  scorn  with  which  many  at  least  of  his  Lutheran 
subjects  were  pleased  to  receive  the  refugees  on  their  first  ar- 
rival, as  aliens  in  race  and  in  speech,  as  outlandish  in  complex- 
ion and  in  dress,  as  of  doubtful  soundness  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Indeed,  when  the  free-will  offering  for  which  he  called, 
brought  forth  a  miserable  pittance,  Frederick  William  followed 
it  up  with  a  compulsory  contribution  of  from  eight  groschen  to 
a  thaler  for  every  inhabitant.  Even  so  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
the  electoral  house  are  said  to  have  exceeded  the  entire  sum 
raised  by  its  subjects.2 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  Sweden  would 
range  itself  with  Brandenburg  as  a  hospitable  refuge  for  the  Hu- 
guenot exiles,  and  that  Charles  the  Eleventh,  occupying  the 
throne  once  held  by  the  magnanimous  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
would  rival  the  Great  Elector  himself  in  the  cordiality  of  the 
welcome  extended  to  the  French  Protestants.  Unfortunately 
Sweden  forms  an  exception  to  the  Protestant  states  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  Charles  to  their  sovereigns.  He  had  indeed  his  own 
reasons  for  being  indignant  at  the  arrogance  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  was  not  slow  to  resent  either  the  French  mon- 
arch's insolent  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  or  the  complacent 
acquiescence  of  Louis  in  the  honors  paid  to  him  by  flatterers  to 
the  disadvantage- of  his  neighbors.  He  could  protest  with  vigor 
and  could  sharply  rebuke  Louis  for  suffering  his  Resident  at 
Hamburg  to  kidnap  the  child  of  a  Protestant  lady  by  force  in  a 


Journal  du  P.  Leonard,  under  date  of  January  6,  1686.  MS.  Nat.  Libr., 
apud  Relation  de  la  Cour  de  France  en  1690,  par  Ezechiel  Spanheim  (Paris, 
1882),  p.  xxi,  note. 

2  Fifteen  thousand  as  against  fourteen  thousand  thalers,  according  to  Tollin 
(ubi  supra,  page  iii),  who  somewhat  enthusiastically  exclaims :  "  Der  Glaube  der 
Hohenzollern  is  die  Religion  der  Barmherzigkeit."  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
impression  we  derive  from  the  picture  drawn  by  Tollin  of  the  aversion  felt  by 
the  old  burghers  of  Magdeburg  for  the  manners  and  the  language  of  the  Hu- 
guenot fugitives  (pages  iv.-vi.),  differs  widely  from  the  impression  gained  from 
Weiss,  in  his  Histoire  des  Ref  ugies  protestants  de  France,  from  Poole  and  from 
others. 
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city  outside  of  the  French  dominions.  And  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  statue  reared  on  the  Place  des  Yictoires  at  Paris, 
as  much  to  the  disparagement  of  other  rulers,  as  to  the  exaltation 
of  Louis — the  "immortal"  (Tiro  immortali),  as  he  was  styled 
in  the  inscription  upon  the  base — he  showed  a  due  amount 
of  displeasure.  The  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris  was  in- 
structed to  inform  the  French  court  that  his  master  regarded  it 
as  a  wanton  insult  that  the  sculptor  had  been  permitted  to  carve 
a  representation  of  Charles,  true  to  life,  upon  one  of  the  bas- 
reliefs,  in  a  posture  unbecoming  his  dignity,  with  the  crown  not 
upon  his  head  but  in  his  hand,  almost  as  though  he  held  it  of 
Louis's  gift.1  But  if  the  Swedish  monarch  interceded,  through 
his  ambassador,  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  Alsace,  and  if, 
showing  some  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots, 
Charles  even  ordered  a  general  collection  to  be  made  at  Stock- 
holm for  their  relief,  and  offered  inducements  for  Huguenot 
manufacturers  to  remove  to  Sweden,2  he  would  not  grant  them 
what  was  a  necessary  condition  to  their  coming — unrestricted 
freedom  of  public  worship.  The  French  Protestants  were 
amazed  and  confounded  by  the  intelligence  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  exchange  their  creed  and  forms  for  those  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  that,  in  particular,  every  child  born  to 
the  refugees  must  be  baptized  by  a  Lutheran  minister.  The 
very  report  of  the  declaration  made  to  this  effect  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  it  was  confidently  affirmed  by  Claude  Brousson,  would 
be  likely  to  prevent  a  great  number  of  his  French  brethren  in 
the  faith  from  attempting  to  escape  from  France  in  obedience  to 
the  dictate  of  their  conscience.  It  was  no  secret  that  the  un- 
fortunate course  of  Charles  the  Eleventh  was  owing  to  views 
which  he  held  in  common  with  many,  if  not  with  most,  of 
the  clergy  of  Sweden,  who,  far  from  recognizing  the  claims  of 
a  common  Protestantism,  viewed  the  Keformed  with  undisguised 
aversion,  and  were  scarcely  more  tolerant  of  the  Calvinists  than 
of  the  members  of  the  Boinan  Catholic  church.3  The  French 


1  Puaux,  Hist,  de  Tetablissement  des  Protestants  fran£ais  en  Suede,  54-57. 

'Ibid.,  59,  61. 

*See  Puaux,  ubi  supra,  62,  et  seq.,  for  the  views  propounded  by  Bishop  Olaus 
Laurelius  and  by  Nicholas  Bergius,  pastor  of  the  French  Lutheran  church  which 
the  king  took  it  into  his  head  to  establish  at  Stockholm. 
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emigration  to  Sweden,  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things, 
never  became  considerable.  The  report  circulated  in  France 
that  the  King  of  Sweden  had  assumed  so  uncharitable  an  at- 
titude toward  the  Huguenots,  if  it  did  not  indeed,  as  Brousson 
feared,  deter  many  from  braving  the  dangers  of  an  attempt  to 
escape,  at  least  induced  them  to  turn  their  steps  in  some  other 
direction  than  Sweden.1 

A  very  different  welcome  was  extended  to  them  by  the  Queen 
of  Denmark,  who  not  content  with  relieving  the  necessities  of 
all  that  threw  themselves  upon  her  tender  compassions,  pro- 
vided generously  for  their  spiritual  interests  by  fostering  the 
establishment  of  a  large  and  flourishing  church  and  providing  it 
with  pastors  of  marked  ability.2 

The  refugees  were  welcome  in  the  Netherlands,  to  which  great 

numbers  succeeded  in  making  their  way.     All  classes  of  the 

population  in  the  republic  were  stirred  with  indigna- 

Indignation    f.   t  ,      \  _   .  , 

in  the  Neth-  tion  at  the  accounts  of  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  unof- 
fending professors  of  the  same  faith  that  was  held  by 
the  majority  of  the  Dutch.  Public  reprobation  was  not  dimin- 
ished when  Louis  persisted  in  declining  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  the  States  General,  that  Dutch  subjects  who  had  been  natu- 
ralized in  France  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
To  the  argument  of  the  Dutch,  that,  when  their  countrymen 
sought  and  obtained  naturalization,  the  French  Protestants  were 
in  the  possession  of  full  religious  liberty,  and  that  his  majesty 
had  given  a  distinct  pledge  that  the  naturalized  citizens  should 
enjoy  all  the  rights  conferred  by  the  edicts  of  pacification  upon 
his  own  native-born  subjects,  Louis  only  replied  by  saying  that 
as  the  former  Hollanders  now  owed  allegiance  to  him  and  to 
him  alone  as  their  sovereign,  so  they  must  be  content  to  be 
treated  as  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  same  faith  in  his 
kingdom  were  treated.3  There  came  tales  of  peculiar  atrocity, 


1  "Que  le  bruit  meme  que  peut  faire  en  France  la  Declaration  du  Hoi  de 
Suede  empechera  peut-6tre  uu  grand  nombre  de  nos  freres  de  sortir  du  Roy- 
aume  pour  satisfaire  au  devoir  de  leur  conscience."  Claude  Brousson  to  De 
Mirmand,  Lausanne,  April  13,  1688.  In  Negre,  Vie  de  Brousson,  pieces  just. ,  160. 

s  Benoist,  v.  959. 

8  Resolution  of  the  States  General  of  September  27,  1685,  in  Count  d'Avaux's 
letter  of  October  5,  1685,  and  Louis  XIV. 's  letters  of  October  4  and  18.  Negoci- 
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the  effect  of  which  could  not  be  parried  even  by  impudent  deni- 
als. Staremburg,  envoy  of  the  States  at  Paris,  reported  that 
dragoons  had  been  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Dutch  consul  at 
Nantes,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  these  savage 
guests  had  placed  their  host  naked  over  a  blazing  fire  and  nearly 
roasted  him  to  death  before  he  would  consent  to  be  "con- 
verted." l  Such  stories  as  that  young  girls  had  been  subjected 
to  the  like  excruciating  torture,  their  feet  having  been  held  over 
the  flames  to  secure  their  abjuration,  transformed  those  who  at 
first  were  incredulous  into  firm  believers  of  the  French  out- 
rages.2 The  partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  foremost  in 
denunciation.  Now  it  was  seen  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had 
done  no  wise  thing  in  expelling  Jean  Claude  so  summarily  from 
Charenton  and  from  France.  The  Prince  of  Orange  commis- 
wiiiiam  of  si°ne(l  him  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of  the  persecution 
Jeaugeand  to  wnicn  the  Huguenots  were  subjected;  and,  within 
•'Com-8  a  ^ew  moiiths,  Claude  brought  out  a  work  to  which  I 
plaints."  have  had  more  than  once  occasion  to  refer — "  The 
Complaints  of  the  Protestants  cruelly  oppressed  in  the  kingdom 
of  France  " — no  tame  recital,  but  a  scathing  indictment  of  the 
crime  of  Louis  and  his  ministry.  In  alarm  Count  d'Avaux  ap- 
pended a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  to  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  his 
master  (on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1686).  Upon  the  pamphlet 
he  made  this  comment :  "  This  is  not  a  printed  document  con- 
fining itself  like  the  rest  to  religious  matters  or  to  exaggerated 
accounts  of  what  is  done  in  France.  This  one  goes  farther :  it 
is,  properly  speaking,  a  manifesto  for  the  commencement  of  a 
religious  war  as  soon  as  the  Calvinists  are  in  a  condition  to 
wage  one.  The  last  four  pages  contain  protests,  in  proper 


aliens  du  Comte  d'Avaux,  v.  85,  86,  93.  The  letter  of  October  18  was  accom- 
panied with  a  copy  of  the  Edict  of  Revocation,  soon  to  be  published,  and 
contains  these  remarkable  words  :  *'  It  will  meet  with  so  much  the  less  difficulty 
in  the  execution,  as  there  will  be  few  persons  so  stubborn  as  to  be  willing  still 
to  remain  in  error." 

1  Ncg.  du  Comte  d'Avaux,  v.  105,  106.     The  consul  begged  the  dragoons,  his 
tormentors,  to  kill  him  ;  they  replied  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so, 
but  that  they  had  received  orders  to  do  him  all  the  injury  he  could  endure 
without  dying.     It  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  since  died  of  the  severe 
treatment  received.     Ibid.,  v.  109,  110. 

2  Ibid.,  nbi  supra. 
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form,  that  can  have  no  other  end  than  this.  There  are  many 
other  very  insolent  passages  in  this  work  tending  solely  to  ex- 
A  Protestant  c^e  a^  Protestant  princes  against  the  king ;  as  may  be 
manifesto.  seen  starting  from  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  page 
and  especially  from  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth,  where  the 
statement  is  made  that  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  men  ought  not  to  trust  either  the  word  of  France  or 
the  treaties  of  truce  which  she  has  made.  To  conclude,  it  re- 
marks 011  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  page :  '  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Protestant  Princes  and  States  will  hence  draw  their 
just  conclusions.'  "  All  this  is  done,  the  ambassador  further  re- 
marks, for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  against  the  King  of  England,  and  it  will  not  be  his  fault 
if  the  latter  be  not  involved  in  the  most  prejudicial  of  all  wars 
— a  religious  war.1 

This  was  thirty  months  before  William  of  Orange  landed  at 
Torbay. 

Meanwhile,  not  only  the  stanch  Huguenots  who  stood  out 
against  all  persecution,  but  their  weaker  brethren,  who  had  suc- 
Emi^ration  cumbed  for  the  moment  and  bore  the  deceptive  appel- 
to  Holland.  lation  of  New  Converts,  continued  to  stream  into  Hol- 
land, bringing  great  sums  of  money  both  in  bills  of  exchange 
and  in  specie.2  They  could  not  be  stopped.  Much  less  could 
those  merchants  be  stopped  that  were  natives  of  Holland  and 
had  not  renounced  their  birthright.  A  passport  being  de- 
manded for  one  Vincent,  heretofore  a  paper  manufacturer,  the 
ambassador  was  forced  to  write :  "  It  is  certain  that  this  Yin- 
cent,  who  is  in  Paris  at  this  moment,  is  a  Hollander,  and  that  he 
has  not  been  naturalized ;  but  it  is  even  more  certain  that  his 
departure  will  cause  considerable  damage ;  for  with  his  brother, 
who  is  at  Amsterdam,  he  has  been  giving  employment  to  more 
than  five  hundred  workmen  near  Angouleme."  Many  of  these 
had,  at  the  time  Count  d'Avaux  wrote,  already  reached  Hol- 
land, and  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  about  to  be  commenced 
on  Dutch  soil.3 


1  Negotiations  du  Comte  d'Avaux  (April  18,  1686),  v.  130,  131. 
3  Ibid.,  under  date  of  November  29,  1685,  v.  97. 
8  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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But  the  loss  sustained  by  France  in  its  industries  transferred 
to  Holland  was  in  reality  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  damage 
entailed  by  the  emigration  of  the  men  and  women  that  were  the 
very  bone  and  sinew  of  France.  When,  in  his  touching  history 
of  the  fortunes  of  his  former  church  at  Rouen,  Philip  Legendre 
tells  us  that,  with  his  colleagues,  he  had  had  the  consolation  of 
seeing  about  two-thirds  of  his  flock  reach  in  safety  a  place  of 
shelter  from  persecution,  he  records  a  fact  even  more  significant 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual,  than  of  the  material  decadence  of 
the  region  that  was  deserted  of  such  citizens.  Less  to  be  pitied 
than  their  brethren  who  had  been  unable  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, the  fugitives  for  the  most  part  prospered  in  the  places 
of  their  dispersion.  Already  when  Legendre  wrote  there  were 
to  be  seen  "  fine  and  flourishing  families  at  Amsterdam,  at  Ley- 
den,  at  the  Hague,  at  Berlin,  at  London,  Dublin,  Rotterdam 
and  elsewhere  even  to  the  utmost  depth  of  the  Indies,  that  had 
no  reason  to  repent  that  they  forsook  their  native  land  to  follow 
the  torch  of  the  Gospel."  l 

I  have  already  intimated  that  England  offered  to  the  Hugue- 
nots of  the  western  seaboard  an  inviting  place  of  refuge  at  the 
Emigration  ^me  °*  ^G  Revocation.  It  had,  indeed,  at  intervals 
to  England,  foe^  a  temporary  home  to  many  of  their  ancestors, 
from  the  time  of  Francis  the  First  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
throughout  the  period  of  the  wars  of  the  League.  Until  now, 
however,  the  refugees  had  not  crossed  the  Channel  with  the 
intention  of  protracting  their  stay  beyond  the  term  of  violent 
persecution — a  brief  space,  it  was  hoped.  If  the  faithful  of 
Dieppe,  for  example,  took  to  their  vessels  and  transported  their 
pastors  and  their  church  organization  to  the  little  port  of  Rye, 
in  Kent,  when  the  tide  of  proscription  ran  high  under  Henry 
of  Valois,  they  promptly  returned  to  their  homes  and  resumed 
their  "temples"  in  Dieppe  the  moment  that  more  tolerant 
counsels  prevailed  in  France.  At  London  and  elsewhere  Hu- 
guenot and  Walloon  churches  of  a  more  permanent  character 
had  indeed  arisen ;  but  their  number  was  small  as  compared 
with  those  that  were  now  to  be  required  for  the  accommodation 


1  Histoire  de  la  persecution  faite  a  1'eglise  de  Rouen  sur  la  fin  du  dernier 
stecle  (Rotterdam,  1704),  83. 
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of  the  great  crowds  of  French  Protestants  that  sought  the 
hospitable  shores  of  England.  For  many  a  town  and  city  of 
France  sustained  a  loss  of  population,  through  the  emigration 
to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Channel,  which  was  felt  keenly 
for  many  a  year,  and  of  which  the  traces  have  scarcely  been 
effaced  until  our  own  times.  The  official  inquiries,  whose  re- 
sults are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  national  library 
at  Paris,  disclose  both  the  extent  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
western  coasts,  and  the  country  which  profited  most  by  the  loss 
sustained  by  France  through  the  suicidal  policy  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  From  La  Eochelle,  from  the  Isle  de  Be  and  the 
Isle  d'Oleron,  from  La  Tremblade,  from  the  Port  des  Barques, 
indeed  from  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Aunis  and  the  coasts 
Exodus  from  °^  Saintonge,  the  current  of  Huguenot  emigration  set 
S'luiSs'ana  ^n  w^  a  steady  stream  toward  England.  It  was 
La  Rocheiie.  probably  much  the  same  as  during  the  exodus  of  the 
preceding  four  years  which  began  with  the  law  of  1681  regard- 
ing the  Huguenot  children ;  of  every  score  of  fugitives  seven- 
teen fled  to  England  or  Ireland,  the  rest  mostly  to  Holland, 
a  very  few  to  Boston  or  the  Carolinas.1 

James  the  Second  had  been  on  the  throne  of  England  for  a 
little  over  eight  months  when  the  edict  of  revocation  was 
signed.  He  was  an  avowed  Eoman  Catholic  and  an  ally  of 
Aversion  of  ^ouis  tne  Fourteenth.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  re- 
«?(THugue-or  fugees  whose  chief ,  if  not  their  sole,  claim  upon  the 
nots.  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  was  that  they  had  suf- 

fered the  loss  of  country,  friends  and  worldly  possessions  solely 
because  of  their  unwillingness  to  accept  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion,  to  which  their  natural  sovereign  had  attempted  to  urge 
them  by  the  offer  of  favor  and  rewards,  and  to  drive  them  by 


i  There  is  extant  a  paper  headed  "  Liste  des  families  de  la  religion  pretendue 
reformee  qui  sont  sorties  du  pays  d'Aulnix,  Isles  et  costes  de  Xaintonge  pour 
aller  dans  lesdits  pays  estrangers  depuis  1'annee  1681  jusques  a  la  fin  de  May 
1685,"  drawn  up  by  the  orders  of  the  Intendant  Arnoul.  The  list  comprehends 
867  fugitives.  I  find  on  examination  that  the  place  of  refuge  of  823  of  the 
number  is  given.  Of  these  just  700  seem  to  be  put  down  as  having  reached 
England.  I  note  as  interesting  the  fact  that  the  number  of  fugitives  diminished 
from  310  in  1681,  to  243  in  1682,  and  98  in  1683  ;  then  rising  in  1684  to  117, 
and  to  99  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  of  the  Revocation.  The  MS.  is  in 
the  Archives  Rationales,  TT.  No.  259. 
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the  most  extreme  of  severities.     James  had,  indeed,  for  many 
months  been  listening  with  undisguised  avidity  to  the  accounts 

His  deii  ht    ^a^  came  ^rom  ^rance  °^  *ne  success  attending  the 
attheconver-  converting  zeal  of  Louis.     No  sooner  did  the  French 

sions  effected  ° 

bj  Louis  ambassador  receive  despatches  from  home,  than  James 
would  take  him  apart  to  inquire  what  news  they  con- 
tained on  the  subject  that  was  so  near  to  his  heart.  His  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Eng- 
land was  visibly  augmented  by  the  encouraging  tidings.1  Un- 
able, however,  to  defy  the  common  sentiment  of  his  subjects, 
who  saw  in  the  Huguenots  not  only  brethren  in  the  faith,  but 
stanch  confessors  who  had  risked  all  things  in  attestation  of 
that  faith,  the  king  of  England  could  not  do  less  than  extend 
a  welcome  to  the  new  coiners  upon  their  arrival,  and  provide, 
not  indeed  from  his  own  pocket,  but  from  the  pockets  of  his 
people,  for  the  relief  of  their  destitution.  The  Brief 
pelted  to  which  he  signed  at  Westminster  on  the  fifth  of  March, 
ordering  a  1686,  taking  the  refugees  under  his  protection,  and 

collection  '.  <?.  in  i 

for  the         ordering  a  general  collection  to  be  made  throughout 

fugitives.        i  •      i  .        i  e  ,        .,  ..  c   iTr  i  i 

his  kingdom  01  JLngland,  principality  01  Wales  and 
town  of  Berwick  on  Tweed,  is  both  a  token  of  the  charitable 
urgency  of  the  people  of  England  and  a  proof  of  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  their  king.  The  circumstance  that  the  Huguenots  are 
fugitives  for  religion's  sake  nowhere  appears  from  the  docu- 
ment. It  is  the  greatest  prerogative  and  most  desirable  ad- 
vantage of  kings,  says  the  preamble,  to  be  able  to  give  marks 
of  clemency  and  beneficence,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
most  nearly  resemble  the  God  of  heaven  from  whom  alone 
they  derive  their  authority.  A  great  number  of  French  Prot- 
estants— many  of  them  persons  of  birth  and  quality,  heretofore 
living  in  abundance — having  taken  refuge  in  the  king's  domin- 
ions and  being  reduced  to  extreme  want,  while  others,  skilled 
in  various  useful  trades  and  manufactures,  are,  through  want 
of  the  means  of  life,  quite  unable  to  follow  those  pursuits,  his 
majesty  believes  himself  bound  by  the  laws  of  Christian  love 
and  the  common  bonds  of  humanity,  to  take  their  deplorable 


1  Barrillon   to  Louis  XIV.,    Windsor,   October   11,  1685,  in  Schickler,  Les 
Eglises  du  Refuge  en  Angleterre,  ii.  357. 
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condition  under  his  royal  care,  tenderness,  and  compassion. 
To  this  end,  he  declares  that  he  receives  into  his  gracious  pro- 
tection all  such  of  their  number  as  will  live  in  an  entire  con- 
formity with  and  wise  submission  to  his  government  as  estab- 
lished as  well  in  state  as  in  church,  and  condescends  to  grant 
them  permission  to  ask  and  receive  the  charitable  gifts  of  his 
subjects.  The  greater  part  of  the  Brief  is  taken  up  with  the 
details  of  the  mode  in  which  these  gifts  are  to  be  gathered. 
The  ministers,  vicars,  and  curates  are  particularly  enjoined  to 
communicate  to  their  flocks  with  zeal  the  contents  of  the  royal 
missive,  and  to  persuade,  exhort,  and  urge  them  to  contribute 
willingly  and  cheerfully  for  the  succor  of  these  distressed 
Christians.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  are  required  to  con- 
fine, themselves  to  presenting  such  motives  and  persuasions  as  are 
contained  in  the  present  letters  patent.  Evidently  James  would 
tolerate  no  appeals  to  the  claims  of  a  common  Protestantism, 
no  harrowing  rehearsal  of  the  sufferings  undergone 
Protestant  in  their  native  land  by  the  subjects  of  the  great  king 
of  France,  no  word  of  condemnation  of  the  inhuman 
Dragonnades,  no  reflection,  however  distant,  upon  the  honor  of 
a  perjured  king,  his  ally.  The  Protestants  of  England  must 
know  only  that  they  had  with  them  a  crowd  of  needy  persons 
whose  necessities  the  monarch  was  graciously  pleased  to  allow 
them  to  relieve  !  * 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  even  so  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic a  paper  as  the  brief  was  obtained  without  the  very 
greatest  difficulty.  The  king  was  all  French.  Barrillon,  the 
French  ambassador,  styled  by  John  Evelyn,  who  had  met  him, 


1  I  do  not  know  where  the  English  text  of  the  Brief  can  be  read.  Mr.  Poole 
merely  refers  to  the  issue  of  such  a  paper,  but  gives  the  date  as  March  29th 
(Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion,  79).  See,  also,  Agnew,  i.  59.  I  have  been  so 
fortunate,  however,  as  to  secure  a  translation  of  the  Brief,  printed  in  French 
and  German  in  parallel  columns,  with  the  title,  "Ihrer  Koniglichen  Majestat  in 
Engeland  Edict  Die  Reception  der  aus  Franckreich  dahin-gefliichteten  Refor- 
mirten,  nnd  die  zu  Ihrem  Unterhalt  angeordnete  Collecten  betreffend.  Ge- 
druckt  im  Jahr  1686."  This  rare  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  was  evidently 
printed  for  circulation  among  the  Huguenots  that  had  reached  Germany.  I 
furnished  a  copy  for  republication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  de  1'histoire  du 
Protestautisme  fra^ais  on  the  bi-centenary  of  the  original  issue,  March,  1886, 
vol.  xxxv.  124-130. 
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"  a  learned  and  crafty  advocate,"  J  exerted  upon  his  Majesty 
an  almost  unlimited  influence.  Had  it  been  possible  to  keep 
back  or  deny  events  that  were  occurring  at  the  very  gates  of 
England,  this  would  certainly  have  been  done.  But 
of  tL  French  when  English  shipmasters  came  in  daily  with  reports 

ambaeeador.  °  r  .  J  r 

that  such  a  persecution  was  raging  across  the  Channel 
"  as  hardly  any  age  has  seen  the  like,  even  among  the  pagans," 
and  when  they  stated  that  their  own  vessels  had  been  "  inso- 
lently visited  "  and  fugitives  taken  therefrom,  though  a  favored 
few  "escaped  in  barrels,"  the  case  was  desperate  even  for 
hardened  liars.2  Yet  the  press  said  nothing.  "  One  thing  was 
much  taken  notice  of,"  wrote  Evelyn  in  November,  "  that  the 
Gazettes  which  were  still  constantly  printed  twice  a  week,  in- 
forming us  what  was  done  all  over  Europe,  never  spake  of  this 
wonderful  proceeding  in  France,  nor  was  any  relation  of  it  pub- 
lished by  any,  save  what  private  letters  and  the  persecuted 
fugitives  brought.  Whence  this  silence,  I  list  not  to  conjecture ; 
but  it  appeareth  very  extraordinary  in  a  Protestant  country 
that  we  should  know  nothing  of  what  Protestants  suffer,  whilst 
great  collections  were  made  for  them  in  foreign  places,  more 
hospitable  and  Christian  in  appearance."3 

When  public  sentiment  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  and  not 
till  then,  was  the  Brief  for  a  collection  issued.  "  It  had  long 
been  expected  and  at  last  with  difficulty  procured  to  be  pub- 
lished, the  interest  of  the  French  ambassador  obstructing  it." 
So  says  John  Evelyn,  under  date  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
when  he  states  that  it  was  read  in  the  church.4  The  delay  had 
not  prevented  that  virtuous  prelate,  Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  from  preaching  a  most  excellent  and  pathetic 
discourse,  some  six  weeks  before,  in  which  he  exhorted  his 
hearers  "  to  constancy  in  the  Protestant  religion,  detestation  of 
the  unheard-of  cruelties  of  the  French,  and  stirring  up  to  a 
liberal  contribution." 5 

Barrillon  avenged  himself  for  the  mortification  to  which  the 
Brief  subjected  him,  and  still  more  for  the  general  and  generous 


'  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  ii.  257.  8  Ibid.,  ii.  255,  259. 

'Ibid.,  ii.  254.  «Ibid.,  ii.  263. 

»Ibid.,  ii.  261. 
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response  of  the  people  to  the  Brief,  by  moving  James  to  decided 
measures  against  the  book  of  Jean  Claude — which  had  recently 
been  received  in  England  and  had  instantly  been  translated — 
that  scathing  indictment  under  which  his  proud  master,  while 
pretending  a  lofty  disdain,  winced  as  under  no  other  lines 
Written  by  mortal  man.  More  sensible,  however,  than  his  en- 
voy at  the  English  court,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  promptly 
written  to  him :  "I  do  not  wish  you  to  use  any  diligence  to 
have  publicly  burned,  as  you  propose,  the  French  book  said  to 
be  written  by  the  minister  Claude,  or  to  prevent  its  translation 
into  English.  For  books  of  this  kind  ordinarily  lose  influence 
by  little  notice  being  taken  of  them,  and  are  sought  for  only  in 
consequence  of  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  them."1  "When  the 
letter  reached  Barrillon  it  was  already  too  late.  The  hot-headed 
ambassador  had  found  in  James  the  Second  a  ready  listener  to 
his  complaint,  and  the  king  promptly  ordered  that  both  origi- 
nal and  translation  should  have  a  common  fate*  His  council 
were  not  of  the  same  mind.  When  Lord  Sunderland  read  Bar- 
rillon's  request,  there  was  a  promise  of  a  warm  debate.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  himself,  the  infamous  Jeffreys,  was  the  first  to 
express  his  surprise  at  the  proposal.  It  would  be  right,  he  said, 
to  make  inquisition  for  the  printer  of  the  English  translation  ; 
but  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of  to  burn  a  book  written  in  French, 
printed  in  a  foreign  land  and  containing  nothing  to  the  injury 
of  the  state.  James  did  not  let  him  finish  what  he  had  to  say. 
"  I  .have  made  up  my  mind  in  the  matter,"  he  broke  in.  "  Even 
dogs  defend  one  another  if  one  of  their  number  be  attacked.  I 
think  that  kings  should  do  likewise.  Besides  I  have  particular 
reasons  that  oblige  me  not  to  suffer  such  a  libel  against  the  king 
of  France."  2 

"  This  day,"  writes  Evelyn,  "  was  burnt  in  the  old  Exchange 
by  the  common  hangman,  a  translation  of  a  book  written  by 
the  famous  Monsieur  Claude,  relating  only  matters  of  fact  con- 
cerning the  horrid  massacres  and  barbarous  proceedings  of 


'Louis  XIV.  to  Barrillon,  May  17,  1686.  Monograph  by  F.  Puaux,  "Les 
Plaintes  dos  Protestants  brulees  par  le  bourreau  a  Londres. "  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxxv.  463. 

2 Barrillon  to  Louis  £IV.,  May  13,  1686.  Ibid.,  xxxv.  464-466.    See  also  Ma- 
caulay,  History  of  England,  ii.  81. 
VOL.  II.— 7 
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the  French  king  against  his  Protestant  subjects,  without  any 
refutation  of  any  facts  therein  ;  so  mighty  a  power  and  ascend- 
ant here  had  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  doubt- 


Olaude's 


book  burnt  less  in  great  indignation  at  the  pious  and  truly  gener- 
tile  common7  ous  charity  of  all  the  nation  for  the  relief  of  those 
miserable  sufferers  who  came  over  for  shelter."  J  The 
pretext  used  was  that  Claude's  book  contained  "expressions 
scandalous,"  as  the  ambassador  said,  "  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  France."2 

Yet,  despite  Barrillon's  opposition  and  the  subserviency  of 
James  the  Second,  the  Huguenots  who  came  to  England  had 
little  reason  to  regret  the  course  they  had  taken.  Evelyn  might, 
indeed,  bewail  the  fact  that,  "though  multitudes  of  all  degree 
sought  for  shelter  and  welcome  as  distressed  Christians,  they 
found  least  encouragement,  by  a  fatality  of  the  times  we  were 
fallen  into,  and  the  uncharitable  indifference  of  such  as  should 
Liberality  of  have  embraced  them,"  and  might  pray  that  this  inhos- 
the  people,  pitality  should  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  English 
people.3  It  still  remained  the  fact  that  the  people  responded 
to  the  appeal  contained  in  the  king's  Brief  with  a  liberality  that 
knew  no  bounds  but  those  of  their  pecimiary  ability.  The  new 
collections  supplemented  the  balance  remaining  from  a  similar 
contribution  made  five  years  earlier  for  the  relief  of  French 
Protestant  refugees.  "  The  fund  thus  created,"  says  the  historian 
of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America,  "  eventually  reached 
the  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling.  It  was  known 
as  the  Royal  Bounty.  But  never  was  there  a  greater  misnomer. 
For  neither  of  the  kings  under  whose  auspices  it  originated — 
Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second — had  any  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  or  compassion  for  the  persons  to  be  helped. 
The  fund  was  the  English  People's  Bounty ;  the  magnificent 
testimonial  of  a  nation's  hospitality." 4 

It  was  said  that  fifty  thousand  Huguenots — but  the  number 


1  Evelyn,  under  date  of  May  5,  1686,  ii.  264. 

2  Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Bramston  (Camden  Society  Publ.),  228,  who 
makes  the  date  May  8  (Old  Style). 

3  Evelyn,  ii.  253. 

4  Charles  W.  Baird,  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America,  ii  155. 
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is  altogether  uncertain — found  a  home  in  Great  Britain,1  where 
their  descendants  have  long  been  recognized  as  among  the  most 
respected  and  most  prosperous  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom. 

A  portion  of  the  refugees  made  England  only  a  temporary 
stopping-place,  and  ultimately  pushed  on  to  the  colonies  of 
Emigration  North  America.  Here  they  were  rejoined  by  no  incon- 
to  America,  siderable  number  of  their  fellow  believers  who  had 
either  voluntarily  emigrated  to  the  French  West  Indies  before 
the  Revocation,  or  had  been  deported  since  that  time,  and  now 
made  good  their  escape  to  a  land  of  religious  liberty.  But  the 
story  of  their  adventures,  deeply  interesting  as  it  is,  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  and,  moreover,  has  al- 
ready been  well  told.2 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself  here.  At  what  number 
of  souls  must  we  estimate  the  loss  of  France  through  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Huguenots,  immediately  preceding  the  Eev- 

Thenumber  .  .    ,,     to      ,.        '       XT  J  \ 

of  therefu-  ocation  oi  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  or  in  consequence  of 
it?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  the  more  difficult 
because  of  the  circumstance  that  the  exodus  extended  over  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  because  the  proportion  of  the  Hugue- 
nots that  fled  from  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom  varied 
much,  being  doubtless  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  geographical  situation  of  the  regions 
inhabited  by  those  who  desired  to  escape  from  the  dominions 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Where  the  natural  obstacles  were  eas- 
ily overcome,  the  emigration  was  most  general  and  took  place 
most  rapidly.  Almost  the  entire  Protestant  population  of  the 
Pays  de  Gex  passed  over  to  Geneva,  as  we  have  seen,  and  from 
Geneva  made  its  way  to  other  portions  of  Switzerland  and  to 
Germany.  It  was  much  after  the  same  fashion  at  points  upon 
the  northern  border  from  which,  though  not  without  the  endur- 
ance of  hardships,  it  was  possible  to  attain  a  friendly  shelter. 
A  few  months  before  the  formal  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  Huguenots  of  Sedan  fled  by  hundreds  before  the  barbarous 


1  Mr.  Poole  estimates  the  number  that  settled  in  England,  with  Ireland  and 
America,  at  probably  80,000.  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion,  169. 

-See  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baird's  volumes  just  referred  to,  especially,  i.  201-237, 
the  chapter  on  The  Antilles. 
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persecution,  taking  shelter  in  the  wild  woods  of  the  Ardennes  on 
their  way  to  a  more  perfect  place  of  security.  But  especially  on 
the  shores  of  the  British  Channel  and  on  those  of  the  ocean 
were  the  districts  peopled  by  the  Protestants  depleted  of  a  great 
part,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  their  Huguenot  inhabitants.  In 
some  cases  we  have  definite  figures  to  note  the  extent  of  the 
flight.  The  historian  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  who  is  usu- 
ally both  accurate  and  well-informed,  affirms  that  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand  Protestants  forsook  that  maritime 
province  alone,  leaving  over  twenty-six  thousand  houses  vacant ; 
and  that  Kouen,  the  capital,  lost  a  quarter  of  its  population, 
which  diminished,  in  the  course  of  -a  few  years,  from  eighty  to 
sixty  thousand  souls.  Foreign  trade  wellnigh  ceased,  and  the 
manufactures  not  only  of  Rouen  itself,  but  of  such  thriving 
towns  as  Caen,  Elbeuf,  Louviers,  Saint  L6,  Alen^on,  and  Bay- 
eux  languished,  because  the  master  workmen  had  emigrated  and 
their  skilled  operatives  had  followed  them  in  great  crowds.1 

If  the  loss  of  Normandy  was  so  great,  what  must  the  loss 
have  been  for  the  whole  of  France  ?  One  of  the  most  judicious 
and  careful  of  contemporary  investigators,  M.  N.  Weiss,  sup- 
posing the  Huguenot  population  of  France,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Revocation,  to  have  numbered  a  million  and  a  half  souls,  be- 
lieves himself  justified  in  the  estimate  that  of  these  more  than  a 
half,  or,  at  the  very  least,  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand 
made  their  way  to  foreign  lands.2  Nor  would  such  an  estimate 
as  one-half,  large  though  it  is,  seem  exaggerated  as  respects  cer- 
tain parts  of  France.  For  the  twenty-two  "  elections  "  into  which 
' 'generality"  of  Paris  was  divided,  we  have  an  official  census 
made  by  the  order  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1697.  From 
this  we  learn  that  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-three  Hugue- 
not families  formerly  resident,  twelve  hundred  and  two  had  left 
France,  and  only  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  remained.3  It 
was  therefore  with  regard  to  the  Protestants  of  Paris  much  as 


1  Floquet,  Histoire  du  Parlement  de  Normandie.  vi.  183,  184. 

8  N.  Weiss,  Introduction  to  La  Sortie  de  France  pour  cause  de  religion  de 
Daniel  Brousson  et  de  sa  famille  (Paris,  1885),  pages  vi.  and  vii. 

3  Memoires  des  intendants  sur  1'etat  des  generalites  dresses  pour  Pinstruction 
du  due  de  Bourgogne  (Doc.  inedits  sur  1'liist.  de  France),  vol.  i.,  on  the  gener- 
ality of  Paris,  151-154.  "  Du  nombre  des  huguenots  sortis  et  restes." 
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it  was  with  regard  to  their  brethren  of  Rouen,  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  nearly  if  not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  church  of  which 
Philip  Legendre  was  one  of  the  pastors,  took  refuge  in  the 
Netherlands  and  elsewhere.1 

I  shall  not  undertake  a  minute  calculation,  based  upon  the 
known  losses  of  a  considerable  number  of  different  towns,  dis- 
tricts, and  provinces.  This  has  been  done  by  Charles  Weiss  in 
his  history  of  the  French  refugees.2  From  the  particular  figures 
for  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  pages,  it  would  seem 
that  if  we  suppose  the  total  number  of  fugitives  to  have  been 
about  four  hundred  thousand  souls,  we  shall  not  be  far  out  of 
the  way. 

It  may  indeed  be  that  the  true  figures  were  considerably 
in  excess  of  this  number.  Certainly,  if  there  went  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  thousand  from  Normandy  alone,  the  con- 
tingent from  Guyenne,  from  Languedoc,  from  Dauphiny  and 
from  all  the  rest  of  France  must  have  much  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred thousand  more.  Of  the  vast  multitude  perhaps  one-third 
found  their  way  to  Switzerland  and  through  Switzerland  to 
Germany ;  another  almost  equal  number  settled  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  while  the  remainder  were  scattered  through  the  rest  of 
Europe — one  hundred  thousand  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  English  colonies  in  America,  with  a  smaller  number  in 
northern  Europe  and  elsewhere.3 

The  countries  whither  they  went  were  enriched  by  the  arts 
and  trades  which  the  French  refugees  introduced,  still  more  by 
the  examples  of  industry,  probity,  and  sincere  piety  which  they 


1  See  above,  page  92. 

2  Histoire  des  Refugies  protestants  de  France,  i.  104-116. 

3  Reginald  Lane  Poole  (Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion,  168,  169),  whose  con- 
clusions seem  to  me  to  he  fair  and  dispassionate,  in  the  desire  to  he  clearly 
within  the  hounds  of  moderation,  reduces  the  total  to  hetween  300,000  and 
350,000.     He  assigns  nearly  100,000  exiles  to  Holland,  80,000  to  England,  Ire- 
land, and  America,  25,000  to  Switzerland,  and  75,000  to  Germany,  including 
Brandenhurg  ;  hut  very  properly  observes  in  respect  to  this  last  number:    t%  We 
might  increase  the  figure  by  an  inference  from  the  local  divisions  of  the  emi- 
grants.    Erman  and  Reclam  notice  the  almost  exclusive  direction  of  the  Hu- 
guenots of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine,  to  Switzerland  and  Germany : 
Memoires,  i.  239.     And  on  any  showing  the  [Protestant]  religion  was  more 
powerful  in  the  south  and  east  than  in  the  other  quarters  of  France." 
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exhibited  in  their  own  persons.  Hospitably  entertained,  as  men 
and  women  that  had  suffered  dangers,  hardships,  exile,  in  not 
a  few  cases  the  loss  of  all  things  in  attestation  of  their  faith, 
they  amply  repaid  the  hosts  that  befriended  them  by  becoming 
citizens  whose  integrity  was  as  conspicuous  as  their  patriotism. 
For  the  most  part,  they  left  France  confidently  expecting  that 
amends  would  soon  be  made  for  the  wrong  that  had  been  done 
them,  when  once  the  persecutor  should  awake  to  the  enormity 
of  his  crime.  As  months  and  years  passed  by  and  nothing 
occurred  to  their  advantage,  they  did  not  abandon  their  delu- 
sive dream.  "  There  is  reason  to  hope,"  they  said,  "  that  the 
successor  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  will  repair  the  breaches 
made  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  if  Louis  the  Fourteenth  does  not 
himself  repair  them.  Nothing  but  false  glory  and  a  blind  zeal 
stand  in  the  way." l  But  when  this  anticipation  was  dimmed 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  they  accepted  the  situation  ordered  by 
Providence,  and  identified  their  interests  with  the  countries  that 
adopted  them  as  children  when  they  were  cast  out  and  disin- 
herited by  the  land  of  their  nativity.  "I  fear  greatly,"  wrote 
an  eloquent  pen  at  the  close  of  a  final  appeal  for  justice,  "I 
fear  greatly  that  we  may  be  talking  to  men  that  are  deaf.  So 
much  the  worse  for  them.  As  for  ourselves,  our  determination 
was  taken  from  the  moment  of  our  departure,  and  the  land  of 
refuge  is  not  so  hard  to  be  endured  by  us,  but  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  end  our  days  there  in  quiet.  It  may  be  that  our 
children  will  be  still  more  happy  therein,  and  that  in  this  new 
country  they  will  forget  the  fatherland  that  persecuted  them. 
The  latter  will  then  perceive,  but  too  late,  the  loss  it  has  sus- 
tained." l< 

A  certain  number  of  men  and  women  confined  in  the  prisons 
and  convents  of  France  earned,  by  the  firmness  with  which  they 
rejected  every  attempt  at  proselytism,  the  reputation  of  being 
obstinately  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  were  there- 
fore summarily  thrust  out  of  the  kingdom  as  persons  whom 
it  was  both  troublesome  and  dangerous  to  detain  any  longer, 
lest  they  should  by  their  words  or  example  affect  others  in  a 

1  Reponse  a  1'Avis  aux  Re*fugiez  (Rotterdam,  1709),  442. 

2 Ibid.,  449.     This  work  is  ascribed  to  De  Larrey,  a  writer  of  no  mean  merit. 
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similar  way.1  With  the  exception  of  these  "stubborn  heretics," 
it  was  only  to  a  very  few  persons  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
Protestan  saw  ^  ^°  accor(^-  ^ne  liberty  of  expatriation.  This 
generally  been  regarded  as  an  inalienable 


expatriate     right.     Louis  granted  it  as  a  special  favor.     The  old 

themselves.        5*  &  .  L  . 

Marquis  oi  Ruvigny  and  his  son,  because  of  their  ser- 
vices as  diplomatists  ;  Marshal  Schomberg,  for  the  victories  he 
had  won  for  the  French  crown  ;  Madame  Hervart,  in  return  for 
the  acknowledged  worth  and  integrity  of  her  late  husband,  the 
controller  general  of  finances,  were  of  the  number.  Even  here 
the  petty  tyranny  of  the  monarch  clearly  displayed  itself. 

Admiral  Du  Quesne,   who  had  given  to  the  French 

DuQuesne's  7  & 

request  de-  flag  a  distinction  upon  the  seas  sucn  as  it  had  never 
before  attained,  was  denied  the  poor  boon  of  going  to 
end  his  days  in  a  land  of  religious  liberty.  The  king,  judging 
the  magnanimous  Huguenot  hero  by  the  standard  of  himself  or 
of  his  favorite  courtiers,  feared  lest  Du  Quesne  might  reveal  to 
strangers  the  secrets  of  the  navy  of  France,  and  would  only 
permit  him  to  remain,  undisturbed  by  reason  of  his  faith,  in 
the  country  he  had  served  so  well.  Personal  solicitations  of 
German  allies  of  the  king  induced  him  to  allow  the  Princess 
of  Taranto,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  widow  of 
Henry  of  La  Tremouille,  to  return  to  her  native  land.  The 
Duke  of  Zell  had  influence  enough  to  secure  a  similar  permis- 
sion for  his  brother-in-law,  the  Marquis  d'Olbreuse,  and  his 
wife,  ancestors  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  England.  Where  he  could 
not  altogether  refuse,  Louis  accompanied  the  concession  with 
conditions  that  took  away,  or  were  intended  to  take  away,  a 
good  part  of  its  value.  Esther  Hervart,  daughter  of  the 
controller  general  of  finances,  was  compelled  to  leave  behind 
some  of  her  children,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

1  For  example,  Louis  XIV.  wrote  to  De  Creil,  Intendant  of  Orleans,  February 
27,  1688,  that  lie  was  quite  unable  to  tolerate  any  longer  people  "  so  obstinate 
in  their  bad  religion  "  as  those  of  whom  the  latter  had  sent  him  a  list,  and 
therefore  directed  them  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  frontier  and 
dismissed  from  the  kingdom.  But,  said  he,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
off  their  furniture  or  effects  of  any  kind,  for  these  effects  he  desired  to  have 
seized.  He  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  March  2,  to  De  Mesnars,  Intendant  of 
Paris,  and,  March  3,  to  Bossuet,  Intendant  of  Soissons.  Correspondance  ad- 
ministrative sous  le  regne  de  Louis  XIV.,  iv.  414.  This  was  sheer  robbery. 
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religion.  Marshal  Schomberg  was  suffered  to  take  up  his 
abode  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  where  the  Inquisition 
reigned.  He  watched  his  opportunity  to  escape  to  Protestant 
Germany,  and  after  being  welcomed  by  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, was  reluctantly  permitted  by  that  great  and  enlightened 
prince  to  exchange  his  service  for  the  service  of  William  of 
Orange  at  a  time  critical  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Reformation 

and  of  constitutional  liberty.     The  younger  Henry  of 
-  Ruvigny,  created   Earl   of   Galway  by   William   the 

Third,  and  Marshal  Scliomberg  incurred  the  special 
indignation  and  detestation  of  Louis  and  his  court.  The  death 
of  Schomberg,  victorious  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  almost 
reconciled  Versailles  to  the  defeat  of  its  allies  ;  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  joy  at  his  fall  was  only  less  exuberant  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been,  because  the  first  accounts  of  the  engage- 
ment had  falsely  made,  not  Scliomberg,  but  the  Prince  of  Orange 
himself,  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  great  Protestant  victory.1 

If  Schomberg  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  officers  whom 
the  cruel  persecutions  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  drove  into  the 
service  of  his  enemies,  he  was  far  from  being  the  only  one. 

Schomberg  was  allowed  to  expatriate  himself  ;  those 

Huguenot  ,  ......  .        .  .,  ..,         .     ., 

officers  in     who   rejoined   him  on  foreign  soil  came  without  the 


king's  license.  When  Marshal  Yauban,  in  1689,  sent 
to  Louvois  his  celebrated  paper  advocating  the  re- 
call of  the  Huguenots,  he  estimated,  in  enumerating  the  losses 
entailed  by  the  Revocation,  that  the  edict  of  October,  1685,  had 
augmented  the  fleets  of  the  enemies  of  France  by  eight  or  nine 
thousand  of  the  best  sailors  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  armies 
by  five  or  six  hundred  officers  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  sol- 
diers far  better  trained  in  war  than  their  own,  as  had  been  only 
too  clearly  seen  on  subsequent  occasions  when  they  were  em- 
ployed against  the  French  troops.2  Not  to  speak  of  the  refugee, 


JSee  the  chapter  on  "  Les  Protestants  autorises  a  sortir  de  France,"  in  Bouen, 
La  Revocation  de  I'fidit  de  Nantes  a  Paris,  ii.  414-427. 

1  "Pour  le  Rappel  des  Huguenots."  This  document  is  marked  on  the  mar- 
gin :  "Fait et  envoye a  feu M.  de  Louvois  au  mois  d'Oct.  1689."  Louvois  died 
in  1691.  After  Louvois's  death  the  marshal  again  handed  in  his  memoire,  with 
additions,  in  1692.  See  the  text  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr., 
fcxxviii.  (1889)  194-209,  with  the  remarks  of  M.  Charles  Bead. 
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officers  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  regiments  of  infantry,  we  have 
the  names  of  fifty-four  French  Protestants  that  served  in  the 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  the  "  reds  "  and  the  "  blues." l  At- 
tached to  a  single  petition  presented  to  their  High  Mightinesses 
the  States  General,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1688,  may  still  be 
read  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  per- 

A  petition  I.IIIT  ••  •       ,  i  i 

to  the  states  sons  lately  holding  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy 
the  Nether-    of  the  king  of  France,  who  "had  forsaken  their  prop- 

lande.  ,   ,?    .        ,  .  ,  ,    .       ,,     .     ,     \       L 

erty  and  their  places,  in  order  to  retain  tneir  holy  re- 
ligion and  to  offer  up  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  ser- 
vice of  this  (Dutch)  State."  They  were  fresh  arrivals,  having 
come  since  their  brethren  whom  the  hospitable  Netherlands  had 
seen  fit  to  admit  to  their  service.  Some  had  been  in  Holland 
a  year,  others  eight  or  ten  months,  but  had  used  up  their  slender 
resources  and  were  destitute  of  all  things.  "  Most  of  the  last 
comers  in  fact,"  said  they,  "  are  confessors  that  have  escaped 
from  the  prisons,  and  are  absolutely  unable  to  subsist,  unless 
your  High  Mightinesses  have  the  goodness  to  relieve  our  ex- 
treme need  by  treating  us  with  the  same  charity  that  you  ex- 
hibited to  the  other  officers  who  arrived  before  us  for  the  same 
reason ;  of  which  there  shall  be  everlasting  remembrance."  2 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the 
''-importance  of  the  French  contingent  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
II     ijltle  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  a  contingent  of  which  both 
j       Officers  and  privates  had  been  trained  in  that  best  contemporary 
/         School  of  the  military  art,  the  ceaseless  warfare  provoked  by 
Louis's  ambition.3    At  the  same  time,  many  Huguenot  officers 
took  refuge  in  Brandenburg,  and,  from  that  period  until  the  pres- 
ent, the  fugitives  from  religious  persecution  in  France  have  been 
A  revenge     we^  represented  in  the  Prussian  army.     It  was  re- 
of  history,     marked,  a  few  years  since,  that  of  the  distinguished 
staff  officers  of  the  German  army  that  invaded  France  in  1870, 
a  considerable  number — some  said  not  less  than  eighty — were 


1  Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  who  was  one  of  the  captains,  not  only  makes  the 
statement  in  his  Memoires,  p.  195,  but  gives  the  list:     "Noms  des  officiers  qui 
ont  passe  en  Angleterre,"  etc.     Ibid.,  341,  342. 

2  Requite  adressSe  aux  fitats  Generaux  des  Pays-Bas,  14  juillet,  1688.     Bul- 
letin de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxxvi.  (1887)  197-203. 

8  R.  L.  Poole,  The  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion,  10'd. 
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descendants  from  Protestant  families  that  fled  from  France  for 
religion's  sake  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.1 

There  were  results  of  the  fatal  decree  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
which  the  distant  future  alone  could  reveal.  Contemporaries 
could  make  a  shrewd  guess  respecting  them,  but  had  no  certain 
knowledge.  The  nearer  effects,  however,  were  patent  even  to 
men  of  that  generation.  The  Duke  of  Saint  Simon  was  a  boy 
of  ten  years  when  Louis  signed  the  edict  at  Fontainebleau. 
He  lived  to  see  and  to  record  what  he  saw  of  the  mischievous 
fruits  of  the  recall  in  a  well-known  passage,  which  I  shall  quote 
because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  fearless  and  out-spoken  condem- 
nation uttered  in  that  age  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  courtier  : 

"  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  without  the  slight- 
est pretext  or  the  least  necessity,  as  well  as  the  various  declara- 
tions, or  rather  proscriptions,  that  followed,  were  the  fruits  of 
that  horrible  plot  which  depopulated  a  fourth  part  of  the  king- 
dom, ruined  its  trade,  enfeebled  it  in  every  quarter,  gave~ft  over 
for  so  long  a  time  to  open  and  avowed  pillage  at  the  hands  of 
the  dragoons,  and  authorized  those  torments  and  sufferings  by 
means  of  which  they  actually  compassed  the  death  of  so  many 
thousands  of  innocent  persons  of  both  sexes — a  plot  that 
brought  ruin  on  so  great  a  body  of  people,  that  tore  asunder 
countless  families,  arraying  relatives  against  relatives,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  possession  of  their  goods,  whereupon  they 
left  them  to  die  of  hunger — a  plot  that  caused  our  manufactures 
to  pass  over  to  foreigners,  made  foreign  states  flourish  and  over- 
flow with  wealth  at  the  expense  of  our  own,  and  enabled  them 
to  build  new  cities — that  presented  to  the  nations  the  spectacle 
of  so  vast  a  multitude  of  people  that  had  committed  no  crime, 
proscribed,  naked,  wandering  fugitives,  seeking  an  asylum  afar 
from  their  country — that  consigned  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the 
aged,  those  highly  esteemed,  in  many  cases,  for  their  piety, 
their  learning,  their  virtue,  those  accustomed  to  a  life  of  ease, 
frail,  delicate,  to  hard  labor  in  the  galleys,  under  the  overseer's 
lash,  and  for  no  reason  save  their  religion — a  plot  that,  to  crown 
all  other  horrors,  filled  every  province  of  the  kingdom  with 
perjury  and  sacrilege  ;  inasmuch  as  while  the  land  rang  with  the 


The  statement  is  attributed  to  Jules  Simon,  for  a  time  premier  of  France. 
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cries  of  these  unhappy  victims  of  error,  so  many  others  sacri- 
ficed their  consciences  for  their  property  and  their  ease,  pur- 
chasing both  by  means  of  feigned  abjurations ;  abjurations  from 
which  they  were  dragged,  without  a  moment's  interval,  to  adore 
what  they  did  not  believe  in,  and  to  receive  what  was  really  the 
divine  body  of  the  Most  Holy  One,  while  they  still  remained 
convinced  that  they  were  eating  nothing  but  bread,  bread  in- 
deed which  they  were  bound  to  abhor.  Such  was  the  general 
abomination  begotten  of  flattery  and  cruelty.  Between  torture 
and  abjuration,  between  abjuration  and  the  Communion,  there 
was  often  not  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  their  tort- 
urers were  their  conductors  and  their  witnesses.  Those  who 
subsequently  seemed  to  have  made  the  change  with  greater 
deliberation,  were  not  slow  in  giving  the  lie  to  their  pretended 
conversions,  by  the  tenor  of  their  lives  or  by  flight." 1 

i  Metnoires  du  Due  de  Saint  Simon  (Paris,  1853),  xxiv.  181, 182.  This  passage 
has  been  given  by  my  brother  in  his  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America,  i.  259- 
261.  I  have  followed  his  translation  for  the  most  part. 
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CHAPTER 

THE  EFFORT  TO  MAKE  FRANCE  ALL  CATHOLIC 

IP,  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  great  exodus  of  Hugue- 
nots from  France  consequent  upon  the  Revocation,  we  revert 
once  more  to  the  condition  of  the  country  from  which  the  refu- 
gees made  good  their  escape,  we  shall  find  the  minds  of  the 
monarch  and  his  obsequious  ministers,  for  the  remaining  years 
of  the  century,  to  have  been  singularly  absorbed  by  an  attempt 
to  solve  two  problems.  The  first  of  these  was,  How  to  make 
good  the  truth  of  the  king's  position  in  the  edict  oi  recftl,  by~ 
compelling  all  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  religion  which  he 
prescribed.  The  second  and  equally  important  problem  was, 
How  to  compel  th£_New  Converts  to  remain  converted. 

I  needT~noi ^dwell  at  further  length  upoii  the"~sliory  of  the 
Dragonnades,  much  as  the  repeated  perusal  of  the  detailed  ac- 
counts of  individual  experiences  at  the  hands  of  brutal  soldiers 
and  not  less  brutal  officers,  perpetrating  the  most  extreme  vio- 
lence to  person  and  property,  may  make  one  realize  that  the 
effort  to  describe  such  outrages  in  general  terms  must  neces- 
sarily fail  to  convey  even  an  approximate  notion  of  their  horror. 
For  the  situation  of  defenceless  men  and  of  tender  and  shrink- 
ing women  and  children  when  a  horde  of  unprincipled  and 
rapacious  troopers  are  let  loose  upon  them  and  are  quartered  in 
their  houses,  not  so  much  with  the  distinct  understanding,  as 
with  the  express  commission,  to  do  to  them  and  to  their  prop- 
i  erty  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  damage,  is  a  situation  too 
/  atrocious  for  words.      It  baffles  description.      The  imagination 
I   of  the  reader  must  supply  the  inadequacy  of  words  to  do  it  even 
\  approximate  justice. 

But  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Dragonnades  pre- 
vailed throughout  France,  one  additional  remark  must  be  made : 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  part  of  the  country  peopled 
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by  Protestants  in  any  considerable  numbers  that  was  a  stran- 
ger to  the  demoniac  device  to  secure  religious  uniformity.  It 
Paris  not  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  strange  thing  if,  amid  the 
f?oem  tSf  general  harrying  of  Huguenots,  those  of  the  capital 
Dragonnades.  jjad  been  exempted.  Yet  this  is  what  has  been  com- 
monly reported  and  what  Voltaire  distinctly  asserts.  "Paris," 
he  says,  "  was  not  exposed  to  these  vexations  ;  the  outcries 
Voltaire's  would  have  made  themselves  heard  by  the  throne  from 
mistake.  ^oo  close  at  hand.  Men  were  quite  willing  to  make 
unfortunates,  but  they  were  pained  by  hearing  the  clamors  of 
those  unfortunates."  l  Nor  does  the  usually  accurate  Henri 
Martin  hesitate  to  say  the  same  thing,  and  to  give  satisfactory 
reasons  for  the  indulgence  extended  to  the  Huguenots  of  the 
capital.  "Louvois  dared  not  show  such  sights  to  the  society  of 
Versailles  and  Paris  ;  the  king  could  not  have  endured  them."  2 
Yet  Jean  Claude,  in  his  Plaintes,  than  whom  no  one  was  better 
qualified  to  speak,  had  expressly  informed  us  that  Paris  was  not 
treated  with  more  consideration  than  the  rest  of  the  realm.3 
The  office  which  elsewhere  the  intendant  of  the  province  per- 
formed, was  discharged  by  a  secretary  of  state,  and  Seignelay 
himself  was  not  ashamed  to  gather  in  his  own  house,  by  sum- 
mons, a  crowd  of  the  most  notable  Huguenot  mer- 
not  mer-  chants  of  the  capital,  before  whom  was  laid  a  paper 

xx 


t 

secretary  containing  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
and  a  rejection  of  all  the  heresies  and  erroneous  opin- 
ions condemned  by  Borne.  When  the  merchants  demurred  and 
declined  to  subscribe,  the  doors  were  closed  and  the  Huguenots 
were  bluntly  informed  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  room  until  they  had  signed  the  document.4  It  was  a 

1  "  Paris  ne  fut  point  expose  a  ces  vexations  ;  les  cris  se  seraient  fait  entendre 
au  trone  de  trop  pres.    On  veut  bien  faire  des  malheureux,  inais  on  souffre  d'  en- 
tendre leurs  clameurs."     Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  c.  xxxvi.  CEuvres  completes  de 
Voltaire  (Paris,  1832),  xxvii.  108. 

2  Histoire  de  Prance  (Paris,  1850),  xvi.  67.     How  far  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
assertion  that  there  were  no  striking  acts  of  violence,  and  that  the  last  article  of 
the  revocatory  edict  was  pretty  nearly  observed  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  will  be 
seen  below. 

3  "  'Paris,'    dis-je,   'n'a  pas  ete  plus  menage  que  le  reste  du  Royaume.'" 
Plaintes  (ed.  Puaux)  99. 

4  This  was  on  the  14th  of  December.  1685.    Claude  refers  briefly  to  the  mat- 
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Contemptible  trick,  which,  despite  the  long  weeks  spent  in  con- 
^certing  it,  met  only  with  mediocre  success.     If,  out  of  some 
'  three  hundred  merchants  whom  Seignelay  had  endeavored  to 
get  together,  sixty-three  were  induced  under  threats  of  duress 
to  place  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  the  mongrel  paper  laid 
\  before  them,  purporting  to  be  a  promise  to  abjure  and  a  profes- 
\sion  of  faith  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  was  plain  that  not 
V  jeven  this  small  number  believed  the  engagement  to  be  binding 
Miipon  their  consciences.     Few,  if  any,  were  prompt  in  fulfilling 
/a  forced  and  distasteful  promise.     Some  were  arrested  as  they 
were  making  their  way  abroad.     Others  were  successful.     Of 
this  number  were  the  banker  Moi'se  Cousin,  Testard,  Bouxin, 
who  found  a  shelter  in  England,  with  all  his  family  excepting  one 
daughter,  and  Vernezobre,  who  reaching  Brandenburg  founded 
a  manufactory  of  ribbons  in  that  hospitable  land.     It  was  at 
the  house  of  the  banker  Haran,  who  seems  to  have  succumbed 
on  this  occasion,  that  secret  Protestant  meetings   were  held, 
twelve  years  later,  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  very  capital.1 

In  the  provinces  the  intendant's  labors  with  the  notables  were 
accompanied  or  immediately  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
dragoons;  in  Paris,  his  Majesty's  natural  reluctance  to  bring 
these  in  any  sooner  than  might  be  necessary,  led  him  first  to 
authorize  the  employment  in  their  stead  of  such  police  officers 
as  the  city  could  itself  afford.  One  week  after  the  meeting  in 
the  mansion  of  Seignelay,  that  minister  was  already  directing 
Harlay  to  quarter  upon  the  houses  of  the  Protestants  of  Paris 
Archers  used — ^ie  s^  deigned  to  style  them  "those  of  the  Pre- 
8teadofn  tended  Reformed  religion  "  —  " the  sergeants  of  the 
dragoons.  Qhatelet,  the  archers  of  the  prevot  de  1'Ile,  of  the  lieu- 
tenant criminel  de  robe  courte  and  of  the  watch."  He  bade  him 
place  in  each  house  just  as  many  of  these  as  he  might  deem 
best.  "I  think,"  he  added,  "that  we  must  at  one  stroke  make 
a  great  movement  throughout  Paris,  and  give  the  burgesses  of 
the  Religion  to  understand  that,  while  waiting  for  the  troops, 


ter  (ubi  supra,  101),  and  Douen,  in  the  chapter  of  his  great  work  on  the  Revoca- 
tion at  Paris  entitled  "La  journee  du  14  decembre  1685,"  ii.  155-186,  has  dis- 
cussed in  an  interesting  manner  the  preparations  made  for  the  meeting  and  the 
paltry  results. 

1  O.  Douen,  La  Revocation  de  1'fidit  de  Nantes  a  Paris  (Paris,  1894),  ii.  178. 
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his  Majesty  will  make  use  of  these  archers,  and  try  by  this 
means  to  derive  the  same  advantage  that  is  derived  in  the  prov- 
inces from  the  use  of  the  troops."  1  What  the  meaning  of  this 
language  was,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  unless  it  meant  that  the 
violent  treatment  of  the  Huguenots  by  the  archers  enjoying 
the  greatest  license  should  prove  as  effectual  as  that  practised 
by  the  dragoons  of  Foucauld  and  Marillac  and  Saint  Ruth. 
Scarcely  had  twenty-four  hours  more  passed,  when,  the  king 
being  apparently  annoyed  that  from  the  lists  submitted  to  him 
it  appeared  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  Parisian  Protestants 
had  hitherto  been  induced  to  abjure,2  Seignelay  requested  the 
lieutenant  of  police  to  act  with  greater  harshness  than  hereto- 
fore against  those  that  remained,  in  order  that  when  his  maj- 
esty should  adopt  the  resolution  to  expel  them  from  Paris,  this 
should  apply  to  only  a  small  number."  3  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, while  such  of  the  wealthy  Parisian  Protestants  as  had 
country  seats  seem  to  have  been  compelled  to  go  thither  that 
they  might  more  conveniently  be  "  dragooned "  there,4  as  in  a 
less  conspicuous  place,  before  many  weeks  the  troops  were 
brought  into  Paris  itself,  the  king  being  determined  to  make 
short  work  of  the  recalcitrants.5  This  was  the  first  week  of  the 
new  year,  and  the  dragonnade  lasted  until  about  the  middle  of 
February,  being  doubtless  characterized,  both  within  the  city 
and  in  its  environs,  by  the  same  compulsory  watches,  by  the 
same  obscenities,  by  the  same  insults  to  women,  in  short,  by  the 
same  means  of  conversion  that  were  practised  elsewhere.6  Not 
but  that  there  was  a  chance  for  the  display  of  that  exquisite 
politeness  upon  which  the  elegant  Frenchman  of  the  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  prided  himself.  As  when,  in  a  letter  that 


1  "  Sa  Majeste  ne  voulant  point  se  resoudre  a  faire  venir  des  troupes  &  Paris,  ni 
a  se  servir  des  soldats  du  regiment  des  gardes  pour  mettre  chez  ceux  de  la  R.  P. 
R.,  elle  m'a  ordonne  ce  matin  de  vous  dire  qu'elle  croyait  qu'on  pourrait  faire  le 
meme  effet  par  les  sergents  du  Chatelet,"  etc.  Seignelay  to  Harlay,  December 
21,  1685,  MSS.  Nat.  Lib.,  inDouen,  ubi  supra,  ii.  197. 

'Only  1,230,  as  against  3,823  that  had  not  abjured. 

3  Letter  of  Seignelay,  December  22,  1685,  ibid.,  ii.  198. 

4Douen,  ubi  supra,  ii.  198,  199. 

6 Extracts  from  the  Gazette  de  Hollande,  dated  Paris,  January  8,  1686,  in 
Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  I'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxix  (1880)  402. 

6Douen,  nbi  supra,  ii.  202. 
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has  come  down  to  us,  Monsieur  D'Artaignan  in  command  of  the 
king's  ministers  of  destruction,  implored  the  rich  banker  Sam- 
Poiiteness  of  ue^  Bernard  to  spare  him  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  his 
D'Artaignan.  commission  to  lay  waste  a  fine  residence  in  the  envi- 
rons. "  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir,"  he  wrote,  "  to  be  obliged  to  place 
troops  in  your  house  of  Chennevieres.  I  beg  you  at  once  to 
forestall  the  consequences  by  making  yourself  an  apostolic  Ro- 
man Catholic,  without  which  I  have  orders  to  permit  my  sol- 
diers to  live  there  at  free  quarters ;  and  when  nothing  remains, 
the  house  will  run  a  great  risk.  I  am  in  despair,  Sir,  to  be  in- 
trusted with  such  a  commission,  and,  above  all,  that  this  should 
fall  on  a  person  like  you.  Permit  rne,  therefore,  to  beg  you  to 
seek  the  remedy ;  for  there  is  none  other  than  that  you  send  me 
the  abjuration  of  yourself  and  of  all  your  family.  .  .  and 
believe  me  Sir,  your  humble  and  very  obedient  servant,  Artaig- 
nan."  1 

The  Dragonnades,  however,  whether  in  the  capital  or  else- 
where throughout  France,  might  perhaps  be  esteemed  the  most 

tolerable  of  the  inflictions  to  which  the  Huguenots 
"obstinate"  were  subjected.  For  those  that  stood  firm  under  this 

form  of  persecution,  for  those  who,  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  day,  stubbornly  refused  to  comply  with  the  king's  com- 
mands, imprisonment  was  reserved.  It  was  reserved  for  those 
also  who,  having  professedly  abjured,  showed  themselves  only 
imperfectly  converted,  refused  to  attend  mass  or  went  there 
with  great  irregularity,  in  short,  made  no  secret  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  profession  to  which  they  had  been  forced.  Prot- 
estant parents  whom  it  was  not  deemed  convenient  to  arrest, 
saw  themselves  compelled  to  resign  their  children.  A  letter  of 

bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  v.  50,  51;  Douen,  ubi  supra,  ii. 
205.  It  so  happened  that  the  great  financier,  destined  to  continue  to  the  end  of 
his  days  a  warm  friend  of  the  Protestants,  had  been  compelled  to  abjure  fully 
a  fortnight  before  this  letter  was  written,  but  the  elegant  major  of  the  guards 
did  not  know  the  fact  until  Chennevieres  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  ransacked 
and  plundered.  For  the  great  quantity  of  wine  sold  or  drunk,  for  the  furniture 
stolen  or  broken,  for  the  linen  purloined,  and  for  a  variety  of  injury  to  furni- 
ture and  place  stated  in  curious  detail,  the  banker  petitioned  the  monarch  for 
redress,  and  being  so  important  a  personage  in  a  court  that  needed  all  the 
pecuniary  accommodation  it  could  get,  he  readily  obtained  it.  The  memoran- 
dum to  the  amount  of  10,016  livres  damages  is  given  by  Douen,  ii.  207. 
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the  king  directed  to  the  intendant  of  Paris  (on  the  second  of 
May,  1686),  bade  him  notify  all  such  that  they  must  send  their 
children  to  the  parish  schools  there  to  be  catechized,  it  being 
his  Majesty's  intention,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  to  have  the 
boys  placed  in  colleges,  the  girls  in  the  convents,  where  they 
were  to  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  their  parents.1 

The  reader  of  our  times,  familiar  only  with  the  structures 
which  a  more  humane  and  enlightened  age  has  erected  for  the 
detention  of  criminals,  can  form  little  conception  of 
the  sombre  and  repulsive  buildings  in  which,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  it  was  not  deemed  strange  nor  unjust  to  incarcerate 
those  unfortunates  upon  whom  society  had  laid  its  hand.  But 
the  foulness  of  the  dungeons  which  these  prisons  contained  and 
concealed  from  public  view,  subterranean,  dark  even  at  noon- 
day, reeking  with  filth  of  every  description — pestilential  abysses 
whose  air  bred  disease  and  death — this  and  much  more  I  can- 
not describe  in  these  pages.  It  must  be  learned  in  those  narra- 
tives that  have  fortunately  come  down  to  us  in  considerable 
numbers  written  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  or  in  the  indig- 
nant, but  scarcely  exaggerated,  diatribes  of  Michelet.2 

For  the  most  part  the  "  obstinate "  Huguenot  women  were 
consigned  either  to  the  so-called  "  Houses  of  the  New  Catholics  " 
Houses  of  the  or  ^°  ^e  convents.  In  the  case  of  those  women  who 
cathoilques"  ^a(^  ^een  arrested  while  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
and  convents,  to  fly  from  the  kingdom,  the  judicial  sentence  that 
committed  them  contained  the  provision,  that  their  hair  should 
be  shaved,  and  that  they  should  be  immured  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  such  places  as  the  judge  saw  fit,  their  goods 
being  confiscated  for  his  Majesty's  advantage.3  To  be  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  nuns,  women  devoted,  by  their  volun- 
tary act,  to  a  life  of  religion  and  charity,  might  seem,  apart 
from  the  loss  of  personal  freedom,  likely  to  entail  little  annoy- 


1  Lettre  du  Roy  ecrite  a  Monsieur  1'intendant  de  la  generalite  de  Paris  (M. 
de  Mesnars)  du  2  mai  1686.     Edits,  Declarations  et  Arrests,  285. 

2  In  his  "  Louis  XIV.  et  la  Revocation."    See  also  Douen  who,  in  his  "  Revoca- 
tion de  1'Edit   de  Nantes  a  Paris  "  has  made  use  of  Michelet  and  has  added 
much  from  original  sources. 

3  "  Confisquez  a  notre  profit."    Declaration  of  May  7,  1686.     Edits,  Declara- 
tions et  Arrests,  286. 
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ance  and  hardship.  The  facts  prove  the  contrary,  and  place  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that,  for  pitiless  and  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion, the  convents  fell  little  short  of  even  the  public  prisons,  if 
indeed  they  did  not  surpass  them.  Claude  Brousson,  the  fut- 
ure martyr,  did  not  express  himself  too  strongly,  when,  in  his 
"  First  Letter  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  containing  very  humble 
remonstrances  respecting  the  great  ills  which  the  Protestants 
are  made  to  suffer  in  the  States  where  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  dominant,"  he  says :  "  The  women  and  girls  who  are 
pious  are  shut  up  in  convents,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  igno- 
rant and  furious  nuns  regard  it  as  a  merit  to  torment  them  in- 
cessantly." 1  If  any  one  incline  to  regard  with  suspicion  the 
statement  of  the  Huguenot,  gentle  and  fair  though  he  always 
was,  the  testimony  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  cannot  be  re- 
jected for  prejudice,  who  in  the  earliest  of  her  extant  letters,  to 
which  I  have  made  reference  on  a  preceding  page,  described  to 
her  aunt  the  "  life  worse  than  death  "  which  she  led  in  the  house 
of  the  Ursulines  of  the  faubourg  Saint  Jacques,  while  the  nuns 
were  striving  to  convert  her  to  their  religion.  The  "  so-called 
house  of  God  "  had  become  a  very  "  hell,"  by  reason  of  "  the 
ill-treatment,  the  harshness,  and  the  cruel  actions  of  the  women 
who  had  been  constituted  the  guardians  of  her  body  ; "  her  soul, 
she  said,  they  could  not  reach.2  With  such  testimony  before 
us,  and  the  reproof  which  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  was 
obliged  to  administer  to  the  nuns  of  La  Ferte  sous  Jouarre,  in 
his  own  diocese,  who  used  to  gag  the  little  Protestant  girls  in- 
trusted to  their  care,3  we  should  be  unreasonably  sceptical,  did 
we  refuse  to  credit  the  stories  that  come  to  us  from  purely  Hu- 
guenot sources.4 

'Brousson's  Lettres  aux  catholiques  romains  were  published  "Au  Desert," 
1687.  The  book  having  become  very  scarce,  some  extracts,  including  the  first 
letter  entire,  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot. 
fr.,  xxxiv.  (1884)  428  et  seq. 

*  Frangoise  d'Aubigne  to  Madame  de  Villette,  Paris,  October  12,  (1649) ;  Gef- 
froy  :  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  i.  4.  See  above,  p.  16. 

8  Bossuet  to  Madame  de  Tanqueux,  the  lady  superior,  November  3,  1687,  in 
CEuvres  de  Bossuet  (Versailles,  1818),  xxxix.  654. 

4  E.  g.,  the  indecent  flogging  in  the  presence  of  the  major  of  the  regiment  of 
Vlvonne  and  of  the  city  judge,  to  which  the  superiors  of  the  house  of  the  "  Nou- 
velles  Converties  "  or  the  "  Sceurs  de  la  Propagation  "  of  Uz£s,  subjected  eight 
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It  was  the  lot  of  Blanche  Gamond,  who  has  left  us  an  auto- 
biography of  rare  truth  to  nature  and  pathos,  to  be  transferred 
from  the  dungeons  of  Grenoble,  where  she  had  made  a 

rrrup  TTfja- 

pitai  General  steadfast  profession  of  her  faith,  to  the  Hospital 
General  of  Yalence.  The  governor  of  the  institution 
was  Herapine,  better  known  as  La  Eapine,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cosnac,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  with  whose  fiery  zeal  for  the 
Herapine  or  destruction  of  Protestantism  in  France  his  fervid  ad- 
La  Kapine.  dresses  in  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  and  before  the 
king  have  made  us  acquainted.  Less  cultivated  than  the  pre- 
late, La  Eapine  was  equally  ardent  and  far  more  practical  in 
his  methods.  Of  the  women  that  were  so  luckless  as  to  fall 
into  his  clutches,  none  escaped  the  marks  of  his  mad  fury,  be- 
fore which  few  failed  to  succumb.  He  had  but  one  object :  to 
bring  his  prisoners  to  abjure  ;  but  a  single  means  of  persua- 
sion :  corporal  chastisement.  When,  on  the  evening  of  her  ar- 
rival, Blanche  declined  to  go  to  the  chapel  to  attend  La  Eapine's 
prayers,  three  or  four  of  the  women  in  waiting  dragged  her  be- 
fore sister  Marie,  under  whose  direction,  with  many  a  blow  and 
kick,  she  was  forced,  crying  and  resisting,  into  the  hallowed 
precincts.  "  Beggar,  dog  of  a  Huguenot,  you  will  not  go  to 
church !  "  said  the  nun.  This  was  but  a  hint  of  what  was  still 
to  come.  The  next  day  Blanche  and  her  companions  were 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  terrible  governor  himself  and 
warned  of  what  they  might  expect.  "  You  are  stubborn,  rebels 
His  address  agains^  the  king  and  against  God ;  but  you  will  have 
guenotwom-  to  change,  or  you  will  die  under  the  blows.  I  shall 
en-  bring  you  over,  cursed  race  of  vipers,  by  means  of 

floggings.  For  I  know  my  business  by  rote.  I  am  fifty-six  years 
old.  I  shall  make  you  obey,  knaves,  better  than  any  other  man 
in  the  kingdom.  The  hospital  is  not  made  for  you  ;  but  you  are 
here  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  hospital,  and  this  is  the  command 
of  my  lord  the  Bishop  of  Yalence.  You  shall  be  the  filth  and 
the  offscouring  of  the  hospital.  You  shall  sweep  from  morning 
till  night,  and,  if  you  fail,  you  shall  have  a  hundred  blows  with 

or  ten  young  girls  between  sixteen  and  twenty -three  years  of  age,  who  did  not 
seem  to  them  sufficiently  well  converted.  Benoist,  Hist,  de  I'&lit  de  Nantes, 
v.  893,  whose  account  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  given  in  the  Pelet 
document,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xi.  389. 
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a  stick.  After  that  I  shall  see  that  you  are  thrust  into  a  dun- 
geon where  I  shall  make  you  die  of  hunger.  But  in  order  that 
you  may  linger  the  more,  you  will  have  a  little  bread  and  water, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  be  able  to  stand  the  blows 
you  shall  receive.  In  the  end  you  will  be  dead  in  thirty  or 
forty  days  at  most ;  we  know  it,  for  we  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment. After  all  that,  you  will  be  cast  into  the  common  sewer  ; 
the  king  will  be  rid  of  a  bad  subject.  There  will  be  a  dead 
dog,  wretched  in  this  life,  damned  in  the  next.  You  may  count 
upon  it,  dogs,  beggars;  that  is  your  portion."  La  Rapine's 
acts  were  as  brutal  as  his  words.  It  was  through  no  fault  of 
his  that  his  sinister  prophecy  failed  of  complete  fulfilment. 
The  girls  of  the  hospital  were  his  faithful  executioners,  at  whose 

hands  Blanche  Gamond  received  such  scourgings  as 
of  Blanche  I  hesitate  to  describe.  She  endured  them  with  the 

patience  of  a  martyr,  rejoicing  that  by  her  pain  she 
might  be  made  conformable  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.1 

Blanche  was  but  one  of  the  many  victims  upon  whom  La 
Rapine  vented  a  fury  that  seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  Yet 
even  the  monster  was  amazed  at  the  fortitude  displayed  by 
some  of  the  women  of  rank  and  gentle  birth  whom  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Dauphiny  turned  over  to  him  to  "  convert."  "  Made- 
moiselle," he  said  to  one — a  De  la  Farelle — "  I  am  astonished 
that  you  should  be  able  to  endure  so  many  hardships."  "  I  suffer 
nothing,  it  is  nothing  ;  Jesus  Christ  suffered  much  more  for  me," 
she  stoutly  replied.  None  the  less  did  the  pitiless  jailer  labor 
on  at  his  congenial  task,  devising  new  and  strange  methods,  now 
taking  a  cane  into  his  own  hands  and  beating  the  defenceless 
ladies  upon  the  back,  upon  the  arms,  upon  the  face,  until  they 
could  neither  put  one  foot  before  the  other,  nor  carry  their  hands 
to  their  mouth,  nor  move  an  arm ;  and  presently  varying  the 
wretchedness  of  their  lot  by  plunging  them,  several  times  a  day, 

1  Le  RScit  des  persecutions  que  Blanche  Gamond,  de  Saint-Paul-Trois-Cha- 
teaux,  en  Dauphine,  agee  d'environ  21  ans,  a  endur6  pour  la  querelle  de  1'Evan- 
gile,  ayant  dans  icelles  surmonte  touttes  tentations  par  la  grace  et  providence 
de  Dieu.  First  printed  from  MS.  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot. 
fr.,  xvi.  (1867),  with  an  introduction  by  the  late  Theodore  Claparede,  366-416, 
431-464,  and  481-521. 
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in  a  pit  of  mud  and  fetid  water,  from  which  he  drew  them  out     '. 
only  when  they  had  lost  consciousness.1  \ 

There  were  other  conventual  houses  and  prisons  that  ri- 
valled, if  they  could  not  surpass,  the  infamy  and  horror  in  which 
was  held  the  Hospital  General  of  Valence.  The  most  noted  was 
the  Tour  de  Constance,  at  Aigues  Mortes. 

About  a  score  of  miles  south  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Nismes 
stretches  a  low  and  uninviting  tract  of  land,  broken  up  by  ex- 
tensive pools  and  marshes,  and  intersected  by  sluggish  streams 
and  canals.  Another  such  desolate  region,  another  such  in- 
salubrious neighborhood  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  France. 
Aigues  Aigues  Mortes,  the  only  inhabited  place  above  the  rank 
Mortes.  Of  a  hamlet,  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  town  ;  for 
its  population  is  but  four  thousand  persons,  whose  sole  depend- 
ence for  a  livelihood  is  upon  fishing  and  the  preparation  of  salt 
on  the  adjacent  flat  and  pestilential  meadows.  The  soil  occu- 
pied is  evidently  alluvial  matter  brought  down,  ages  since,  from 
the  sides  of  the  Swiss  Alps  or  the  nearer  vine-clad  hills  of  the 
Cote  d'Or ;  for  the  edge  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  extended, 
at  one  time,  to  this  point.  But  the  capricious  river,  having 
long  since  diverted  its  stream  into  other  channels,  now  seeks  the 
Mediterranean  much  to  the  east  of  Aigues  Mortes.  The  name 
of  the  town  distinctly  points  to  the  change  that  has  taken  place ; 
and  Aigues  Mortes,  or  eaux  mortes  (aquce  mortuce),  is  no  inap- 
propriate designation  of  a  spot  from  which  the  waters  have  re- 
tired, save  as  they  remain  in  the  form  of  stagnant  lagoons,  tak- 
ing with  them  the  very  life  of  the  community. 

Yet  Aigues  Mortes  boasts  an  ancient  origin  and  a  curious  his- 
tory. It  was  on  the  seashore,  some  three  miles  distant,  that  lay 
the  fleet  of  Louis  the  Ninth,  or  Saint  Louis,  in  the  year  1248, 
when  that  prince  undertook  to  execute  a  vow  made  during  his 
illness,  and  to  lead  another  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  infidel.  Modern  investigation  has  disproved  the 
notion,  once  generally  held,  that  the  walls  of  Aigues  Mortes 
were  even  then  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  but  it  was  at 


1 A  contemporary  account  entitled  Cruautes  exercees  a  Valence  par  La  Rapine, 
gardien  de  1'hopital,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  frang.,  xi.  (1863) 
387. 
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the  foot  of  those  walls  that  the  adventurous  monarch,  embarking 
in  a  small  boat,  made  his  way  without  difficulty  through  the 
narrow  channel,  since  neglected  and  now  choked  with  rubbish, 
to  his  principal  vessel.  The  massive  fortifications  that  greet 
the  traveller's  eye — a  great  rectangle  provided  with  fifteen 
towers,  some  square,  others  round — were  built,  or  completed,  by 
Louis's  eldest  son,  known  in  history  as  Philip  the  Bold.  He 
thus  carried  into  effect  his  father's  purpose  to  make  of  the  only 
convenient  port  which  he  possessed  on  the  southern  edge  of  his 
kingdom  a  well  protected  haven.  By  far  the  most  striking  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  a  great  circular  structure  standing  out  at  one 
of  the  angles,  and  by  comparison  dwarfing  all  the  rest.  Con- 
structed by  Louis  the  Ninth  himself,  it  has,  perhaps  from  the 
date  of  its  erection,  borne  the  name,  strangely  appropriate  to 
its  destination,  of  La  Tour  de  Constance.1 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth,  this  historic  pile, 

sombre  and  forbidding,  served  as  the  prison  to  which, 
de  con-  in  preference  to  all  others  in  the  southern  part  of  France, 

were  consigned  such  of  the  Huguenots  as  it  was  de- 
sired to  immure  with  little  hope  of  ultimate  release,  with  no 
hope  of  escape  by  flight.  Nearly  ninety  feet  in  height  and 
sixty-six  in  diameter,  its  sides  are  fully  eighteen  thick.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  two  great  circular  and  vaulted  chambers, 
placed  the  one  over  the  other.  The  only  light  that  straggles 
into  the  lower  enters  through  a  few  high  and  narrow  loop-holes 
and  from  a  round  aperture  in  the  ceiling,  the  only  direct  com- 
munication between  the  chambers.  The  upper,  in  like  manner, 
has  a  corresponding  opening  toward  the  terrace  above,  through 
which  the  rain  pours  in  inclement  weather.2  More  famous 
after  it  became,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  sole  abode 

1  See  the  interesting  account  of  Aigues  Mortes,  its  environs  and  its  history,  in 
Frossard,  ubi  infra,  ii.  207-221. 

9  E.  Hugues  has  an  excellent  heliogravure  of  the  Tour  de  Constance  in  the 
third  volume  of  Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  which  Mr.  Tylor  has  reproduced  in 
his  book,  The  Camisards.  E.  B.  D.  Frossard,  in  his  Tableau  pittoresque, 
scientifiqne  et  moral  de  Nismes  et  de  ses  environs,  a  vingt  lieues  a  la  ronde 
(Nismes,  1834-1838),  has  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  the  fortifications  of  Aigues  Mor- 
tes,  and  an  interior  view  of  the  lower  chamber  of  the  tower.  I  have  followed 
the  figures  which  he  gives  of  the  dimensions  (ii.  215). 
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of  Huguenot  women  imprisoned  for  their  faith,  I  shall  have 
more  particular  reason  to  refer  to  the  Tour  de  Constance  in  con- 
nection with  the  fortunes  of  the  churches  of  the  Desert.  Mean- 
time, it  was  no  less  dreaded  than  the  Bastile  of  Paris.  An  es- 
cape from  its  walls  seemed  impossible  but  by  a  miracle ;  and 
Abraham  Mazel,  who  has  left  on  record  the  story  of  his  flight 
with  sixteen  companions,  very  naturally  ascribes  the  plan  to  su- 
pernatural inspiration.  "  The  wall  was  thick,"  he  says.  "  We 
were  on  the  second  story  a  hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  I 
had  no  tools.  There  were  thirty-three  other  prisoners  with  me 
in  the  same  room.  All  these  men  were  to  be  gair^ed  over  and 
found  faithful,  or  we  might  be  accused  by  some  one  of  them. 
"We  must  have  ropes  to  let  ourselves  down.  When  we  were 
down,  there  were  high  walls  to  scale,  sentinels  to  avoid,  great 
marshes  full  of  water  to  traverse ;  and,  after  all  that,  we  knew 
not  where  to  get  bread  nor  where  to  find  shelter.  But  with 
God's  help  I  surmounted  all  these  obstacles  after  seven  or  eight 
months  of  work.  Sixteen  of  my  companions  followed  me; 
courage  failed  the  other  seventeen."  1 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  flee  from  the  kingdom,  which  in 
the  case  of  Huguenot  women,  was  punished  by  condemnation 
to  incarceration  in  the  convents  for  life,  had  for  its  penalty,  in 
service  in  *ke  case  °*  Huguenot  men,  with  equal  uniformity,  lif e- 
the  galleys,  long  service  in  the  royal  galleys.  What  these  galleys 
were,  and  what  the  service  of  a  galley  slave  imported,  are  ques- 
tions that  require  a  few  words  of  explanation,  in  view  of  the  en- 
tire change  which  warfare  upon  such  seas  as  the  Mediterranean 
has  undergone. 

The  galley  had  come  down  from  antiquity,  and  had,  as  yet, 
lost  little  of  its  former  importance  as  an  effective  and  formid- 
able engine  of  war.  Upon  the  more  quiet  waters  of  an  inland 
sea,  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  during  the  fair  season, 
a  vessel  rapidly  propelled  by  a  multitude  of  oars  had  a  signal 
advantage  over  a  ship  wholly  dependent  on  variable  winds. 
While  the  latter  might  be  becalmed  on  a  glassy  sea,  unable 
either  to  advance  or  retreat,  powerless  even  to  veer  so  as  to  re- 


1  Theatre  des  Cevennes  (ed.  of  A.  Bost),  85.     The  incident  occurred  July  27, 
1705.     Sagnier,  La  Tour  de  Constance  et  ses  prisonniSres,  12. 
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ceive  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  attack  with  the  least  damage, 
the  former  was  alert  and  agile,  instantly  obeying  the  word  of 
command.  The  galley's  onset  was  resistless  when  dashing  upon 
the  broadside  of  the  enemy's  ship.  When  once  its  deadly  fire 
had  been  delivered,  the  galley  drew  off  as  promptly  as  it  had 
approached.  Vessels  of  a  far  superior  size  were  not  secure 
against  attack.  A  bevy  of  galleys  would  not  infrequently 
gather  about  some  great  hulk  of  a  ship,  as  a  great  number  of 
dogs  about  a  more  powerful  animal  left  to  contend  alone 
against  their  separate  and  distracting  assaults.  Then,  by  their 
united  efforts,  the  marines  upon  the  different  galleys  would 
clear  the  decks  of  the  common  enemy,  or,  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, would  grapple  with  and  board  the  vessel,  swarming  over 
its  bulwarks  and  speedily  overpowering  resistance. 

The  motion  of  the  galley  had  all  the  precision  and  almost  the 
speed  of  the  steamship  of  the  present  day.  Each  galley  was 
furnished  with  three  hundred  slaves  for  rowers,  their  hands 
upon  the  oars,  their  bodies  securely  chained  to  their  places, 
which  they  left  neither  by  day  nor  by  night,  seeming  to  be  a  part 
of  the  vessel  to  which  they  stood  in  lieu  of  machinery.  At  a 
signal  from  the  officer  in  charge,  the  entire  mechanism  was  set 
in  motion ;  at  another  signal  it  instantly  ceased  to  move.1 

The  king's  purpose  was  to  have  a  large  fleet  of  galleys  always 
in  commission.2  Consequently,  he  must  at  all  times  have  a  cor- 


1  Marteilhe,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  appends  to  his  Me- 
moires  a  "  description  of  an  armed  galley  and  its  construction."   The  galley  was 
generally  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  broad.    It  was  provided 
with  fifty  benches,  twenty-five  on  either  side  of  the  cour&ier,  or  passage-way  that 
ran  from  the  prow  to  the  stern  of  the  boat.     Each  seat  was  ten  feet  long  and  six 
rowers  were  chained  to  it.     Each  oar  was  fifty  feet  long,  about  thirteen  feet  be- 
ing within  the  aposti,  or  beam,  that  formed  the  rim  of  the  galley.     This  being 
the  thicker  end,  weighed  as  much  as  the  remaining  thirty-seven  feet.    As  it  was 
too  stout  to  be  grasped,  there  were  wooden  handles  (arises  or  manttles)  nailed  to 
the  oar  for  each  of  the  six  rowers  to  hold.    Memoires  d'un  Protestant  condamne 
aux  Galeres  de  France  pour  cause  de  Religion  (Paris  ed.  of  1865),  435. 

2  Bion  in  the  preface  to  his  Account  of  the  Torments  which  the  French  Prot- 
estants Endure  Aboard  the  Galleys  (London,  1712),  states  that  there  were  in  his 
time  twenty-four  galleys  at  Marseilles  and  six  upon  the  ocean.     According  to 
Bonnemere  (p.  99),  Colbert,  at  an  earlier  date,  wanted  the  king  to  have  a  force 
of  one  hundred  galleys.     This  would  have  required  thirty  thousand  galley 
slaves. 
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respondingly  large  force  to  man  them.  But  how  could  the  oars- 
men be  obtained  ?  It  would  have  been  idle  to  call  for  volunteers 
HOW  the  gai-  ^°  en^s^  i11  a  service  unsurpassed  for  hardship  and  se- 
werere-8  verity.  No  sane  man  would  elect  a  branch  of  the  ser- 
cruited.  vjce  ^  which  anv  inattention  to  orders,  any  flagging  of 
exertion,  any  murmur  even  was  instantly  punished  with  the  piti- 
less lash  laid  by  the  "  comite"  or  overseer,  upon  the  bare  shoul- 
ders and  back  of  the  rower.  Captives  taken  in  war  against  the 
Turk  furnished  a  certain  mimber  of  candidates  for  the  rower's 
bench  ;  but  the  source  was  inadequate  and  variable.  The  main 
supply  must  of  necessity  be  derived  from  the  ranks  of  the  men 
imprisoned  for  some  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  realm.1  Legisla- 
tion had  therefore  been  artfully  contrived  to  meet  the  king's 
exigencies.  Condemnation  to  the  galleys  was  made  the  legal, 
but  disproportionate,  penalty  for  a  great  variety  of  offences,  not 
a  few  of  these  offences  being  of  the  most  trivial  character. 
There  were  judges  that  gloried  in  sending  men  to  the  galleys 
for  the  simple  crime  of  being  vagabonds.  Arnoul,  intendant  of 
the  galleys  at  Marseilles,  boasts,  in  an  extant  letter,  that  he  has 
condemned  to  the  galleys  five  men  that  happen  to  have  fallen 
into  his  hands,  respecting  whom  he  knows  nothing  except  that 
the  people  of  a  certain  district  have  told  him  that  these  vagrants 
do  nothing  else  than  hang  around  the  village  "perhaps,  for  I  do 
not  know  anything  concerning  the  matter,"  he  says,  "  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  steal." 2 

In  view  of  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  the  supply  of  gal- 
ley slaves  might  have  been  expected  to  be  amply  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.  It  would  have  been  sufficient,  we  are  told, 


1  Bion  conveniently  divides  the  galley  slaves  into  five  classes :  First,  Turks, 
captives  bought  with  money,  strong  in  body,  and  the  least  unfortunate  of  the 
crew,  not  being  chained  but  wearing  only  a  ring  on  the  foot  as  a  badge  of  slavery, 
permitted  when  in  port  to  trade  and  often  accumulating  and  sending  to  their 
families  considerable  sums  of  money.    Second,  u  Faux-sauniers,"  or  persons  con- 
victed of  some  violation  of  the  unjust  and  vexatious  regulations  respecting  the 
sale  of  salt.     Third,  Deserters.     Fourth,  Highwaymen  and  other  felons.     Fifth, 
Protestants.     Ubi  supra,  17,  et  seq.     A  Turk  generally  sat  at  the  head  of  each 
rower's  bench,  and,  on  account  of  his  superior  strength,  pulled  at  the  end  of  the 
oar.     The  fact  of  his  greater  liberty  made  it  possible  for  him  to  discharge  the 
kind  offices  for  the  Huguenot  galley  slaves  which  I  shall  refer  to  farther  on. 

2  Bonnemere,  Les  Dragonnades.     Histoire  des  Camisards,  99. 

\ 
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had  not  the  officers  of  the  crown,  in  their  anxiety  to  spare  them- 
selves all  possible  trouble  and  expense,  been  culpably  negligent 
in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  criminals.1  To  remedy 
this  crying  "  abuse," 2  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  not  cease  to  ex- 
Anxiety  of  hort  *ne  ju^ges  of  his  courts  to  sentence  to  the  galleys 
fe°obta?nV'  ^  many  as  possible  of  the  culprits  brought  to  the  bar, 
rowers.  commuting  the  death  penalty  as  often  as  possible  into 
the  more  profitable  penalty  of  serving  the  king  on  the  rower's 
bench.  Intendants  and  others  were  not  slow  in  discovering 
what  intelligence  would  be  most  gratifying  for  his  Majesty  to 
hear,  and  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  "  I  have  a  fine 
convict,"  wrote  Chevalier  de  Gout  from  Orange,  "  whom  I  have 
had  condemned  by  the  parliament  here.  I  shall  send  him  to 
Toulon,  and  if  I  succeed  in  catching  in  addition  two  Huguenots 
who  acted  insolently  at  the  time  of  the  procession  on  Corpus 
Christi  day,  I  shall  send  them  to  keep  company  with  him."  At 
another  time  Colbert  himself  wrote  :  "  It  is  a  piece  of  good  news 
for  his  Majesty  that  there  are  thirty  good  men  for  the  galleys 
(formats)  in  the  condergerie  of  Eennes." 3 

It  was,  doubtless,  in  part  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  ob- 
taining additions  to  the  ranks  of  his  rowers,  that  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  made  the  galleys  the  penalty  for  so  many  offences 
of  a  religious  character,  and  that  he  encouraged,  if  he  did  not 
positively  enjoin,  the  practice  of  sending  to  the  galleys  for  life, 


1  Jean  Marteilhe  was  found  innocent  of  the  crime  of  seeking  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  set  at  liberty.  A  letter  was  received 
from  the  Marquis  de  la  Vrilliere  containing  the  king's  order  to  condemn  him  to 
the  galleys.  The  judges  complied  with  the  order  and  in  their  sentence  falsely 
declared  him  *'  attainted  and  convicted."  Memoires,  103,  104. 

8  This  is  not  the  most  singular  application  of  the  word  abuse  in  the  legislation 
of  Louis  XIV.  About  the  year  1694,  the  tailors  began  to  make  buttons  out  of  the 
same  material  as  the  coats  on  which  these  were  sewed.  Heretofore  the  buttons  had 
been  mostly  of  silk,  and  there  had  been  a  great  consumption  of  this  substance, 
giving  employment  to  many  persons,  especially  in  Languedoc.  To  check  this 
novelty,  this  abuse,  as  he  termed  it,  Louis  XIV.  issued  a  Declaration,  September 
25,  1694,  fining  the  tailor  who  should  put  a  button  of  the  same  material  upon  a 
coat  five  hundred  livres,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  informer,  the  hos- 
pitals and  his  majesty  ;  and  the  wearer  of  the  garment  three  hundred  livres,  of 
which  half  was  to  go  to  the  hospitals  and  the  other  half  to  the  king.  Isambert, 
Anciennes  lois  franchises,  xx.  227. 

3Bonnemere,  104, 105.     This  refers  to  the  years  1661-1666,  in  particular. 
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mere  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  even,  apparently,  of  barely 
twelve  years  cf  age,  for  so  innocent  an  action  as  accompanying 
their  parents  to  a  Huguenot  place  of  worship.1 

If  anything  more  were  needed  to  exhibit  clearly  the  spirit  of 
utter  and  shameless  injustice  that  permeated  the  entire  admin- 
istration of  the  government  of  France,  under -the  monarch  who 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  every  high  and 
godlike  virtue,  it  might  be  found  "in  the  fact  that  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  systematically  detained  in  the  galleys 
rarely  dis-  every  able-bodied  man  that  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
sent  there.  In  this  particular  form  of  despotism,  the 
vaunted  reign  of  the  "  great  monarch "  enjoys  a  pre-eminence 
attained  probably  by  no  other  tyrannical  ruler.  The  galley 
slave  might  be  condemned  to  serve  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
for  the  term  of  ten  years,  or  for  life.  It  made  no  difference.  He 
received  no  discharge.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence,  and,  as  a  rule,  his  service  ended  only  with  his 
life.  This  statement  is  no  calumny  of  an  enemy,  but  is  vouched 
for  by  a  high  officer  of  the  government.  "  The  king,"  writes 
Dangeau,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1697,  "  has  re- 
solved to  remove  from  his  galleys  many  of  those  that  have 
served  out  their  time ;  although  the  custom  was  long  since 
established  of  leaving  in  the  galleys  alike  those  that  were  sen- 
tenced for  their  entire  lives  and  those  that  were  sentenced  for 
a  certain  number  of  years."  And  he  gives  a  last  touch  to  the 
picture  of  Louis's  baseness,  when  he  adds  :  "  All  the 
ported  to  invalids  will  also  be  withdrawn,  and  it  has  been  re- 
solved to  send  the  whole  of  these  wretches  to  people 
our  islands  in  America." 2  In  other  words,  men  guiltless  in  the 
sight  of  the  law,  since  they  had  atoned  for  their  sins  by  suffer- 
ing the  full  measure  of  their  sentences,  were  to  be  deported  to 


1  Admiral  Baudin,  of  the  French  navy,  in  1852,  transmitted  to  the  French 
Protestant  Historical  Society,  then  just  formed,  some  leaves  of  a  register  of  the 
galleys  of  Marseilles  belonging  to  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  are  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  society's  Bulletin,  pp.  52-58. 
Among  other  things,  he  discovered  a  memorandum  of  the  condemnation  of  a 
child  "pour  avoir,  etant  age  de  plus  de  douze  ans,  accompagne  son  pere  et  sa 
mere  au  preche. " 

2  Journal  du  Marquis  de  Dangeau  (Paris,  1854),  vi.  233. 
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a  distant  land,  the  horrors  of  a  residence  in  which,  added  to  the 
terrors  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  reaching  that  land, 
caused  exile  thither  to  be  commonly  regarded  as  worse  than 
death! 

And  Dangeau's  statements  are  borne  out  by  those  of  one  who 
had  been  for  years  a  Boman  Catholic  chaplain  on  board  of  a 
galley — John  Bion,  whom  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Protes- 
tant martyrs  led  finally  to  embrace  the  faith  for  which  they 
suffered.  Bef  erring  to  men  sent  to  the  galleys  for  a  violation  of 
the  royal  ordinances  respecting  the  purchase  of  salt,  he  says : 
"  These,  indeed,  are  condemned  only  for  a  time,  perhaps  five,  six, 
or  eight  years,  but  the  misfortune  is  that  having  served  out 
their  time,  if  they  outlive  it,  they  are  still  unjustly  detained ; 
for  penance  or  masses  avail  nothing  in  this  purgatory,  indul- 
gences are  here  excluded,  especially  if  the  man  be  unfortunately 
strong  and  robust,  let  his  sentence  be  what  it  may."  Bion, 
however,  did  not  know,  as  we  know,  that  this  outrage  was  com- 
mitted with  the  full  approval  of  the  king,  and  he  blames  Louis 
only  for  not  seeing  that  his  orders  are  better  executed.1  So 
uniform,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  violation  of  equity  and  com- 
mon decency  by  the  continued  detention  of  galley  slaves  whose 
terms  had  expired,  that  the  same  Arnoul  to  whom  reference  has 
already  been  made,  seems  to  have  felt  compelled  to  excuse  him- 
self for  having  made  an  apparent  exception  in  behalf  of  a  favored 
few  of  the  number.  If  he  had  granted  them  their  freedom,  it 
was  only  because  they  had  given  him  each  a  Turk  to  serve  in 
their  place ;  or,  in  the  case  that  they  were  men  of  good  family 
two  Turks  apiece.2 

No  wonder  that  men  whose  term  had  expired  and  who  yet 
were  not  discharged,  men  that  had  been  detained  twice  or  even 
three  times  as  long  as  they  had  been  sentenced  to  serve  in  the 
galleys,3  grew  desperate,  and  in  their  frenzy  inflicted  wounds 


1J.  Bion,  Account  of  the  Torments  which  the  French  Protestants  Endure 
Aboard  the  Galleys,  21. 

'Bonnemere,  101. 

s"Les  plus  pressantes  [plaintesj  eont  de  ceux  qui  ont  double  et  triple  le 
temps  porte  par  leurs  condemnations,  et  ont  de  la  peyne  a  prendre  patience.  Si 
le  roy  jugeoit  a  propos  de  donner  tous  les  ana  la  liberte  a  quelques  uns  des  plus 
auciens,  en  ayant  communique  avec  Mr.  Arnoul,  il  croit  que  cela  produiroit  un 
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upon  themselves  that  would  incapacitate  them  for  farther  ser- 
vice and  might  secure  them  release.1 

To  such  a  life  of  aggravated  slavery  and  life-long  hardship 
the  most  excellent  of  the  Huguenots,  because  the  most  true  to 
their  conscientious  convictions,  were  remorselessly  condemned 
for  the  sole  crime  of  endeavoring  to  exchange  their  native 
France  for  some  foreign  land  in  which,  it  might  be  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  they  would  enjoy  the  precious  boon  of  freedom 
to  worship  God.  No  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  high- 
est rank,  or  the  most  advanced  age.  David  de  Caumont,  Baron 
of  Montbeton,  sprung  from  a  branch  of  the  same 

Baron  Mont-    ,,  _  i          i    »i        TXT          <•    i      -ri 

beton  sent  to  family  that  had  produced  the  Duke  of  la  Force,  com- 

the  galleys.  .  J      .  r  .   _  T  . 

panion  in  arms  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  was  a  man  of 
over  seventy  years  when  discovered  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  in 
which  he  was  about  to  sail  from  Bordeaux  to  the  hospitable 
shores  of  England.  None  the  less  was  he  sentenced  to  a 
punishment  which  only  the  most  criminal  could  deserve,  and 
only  the  youngest  and  most  robust  seemed  likely  to  survive. 
Attached  with  others  to  the  chain,  on  foot  and  almost  crushed 
by  the  weight  he  had  to  carry,  the  aged  nobleman,  who  had  sat 
in  the  States  of  Languedoc,  was  led,  as  though  he  had  been 
the  vilest  of  malefactors  and  the  basest  of  knaves,  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Montpellier,  from  Montpellier  to  Marseilles.2  If, 
however,  it  had  been  the  object  to  humiliate  the  prisoner  and 
to  dishearten  his  fellow  believers,  the  attempt  utterly  failed  of 
its  purpose.  The  verses  in  which  Montbeton  celebrated  his 
"  chain  "  excited  courage  as  well  as  compassion  wherever  they 
found  their  way  ;  and  his  sufferings  unmistakably  tended  rather 
to  the  furtherance  than  to  the  repression  of  the  cause  he  rep- 


bon  effet."  The  Bishop  of  Marseilles  to  Colbert,  January  31,  1673,  Depping, 
Correspondance  Administrative,  ii.  938,  939.  The  bishop  had  been  administer- 
ing confirmation  to  the  miserable  galley  slaves,  but  there  were  yet  eight  or  nine 
hundred  asking  for  it,  he  says. 

1  Arnoul,  who  gives  us  the  fact,  suggests  the  policy  of  occasionally  releasing  a 
few  "  under  this  pretext,"  that  is,  because  their  time  had  expired,  in  order,  as 
he  whimsically  expresses  himself,  "to  heal  their  wounded  fantasy."     Letter  to 
Colbert,  October  2,  1666.     Ib.,  ii.  912. 

2  Haag,  La  France  Protestante   (2d  ed.),  iii.  899.     Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de 
1'hist.  duProt.  fr.,  xxxiv.464,  etc. 
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resented.1  It  was  not  to  the  credit  of  a  civilized  government 
to  have  riveted  upon  the  neck  of  so  distinguished  a  nobleman, 
a  confessor  of  such  unblemished  character,  an  iron  collar 
which,  when  he  was  tardily  released,  it  required  almost  as 
many  blows  of  the  hammer  to  remove  as  the  wearer  had  lived 
years.2 

Undoubtedly  the  most  vivid  impression  of  the  experiences 
of  a  Huguenot  galley-slave  is  obtained  from  the  narrative  of  a 

less  distinguished,  but  not  less  gifted,  sufferer,  Jean 
ings  of  Jean  Marteilhe  3 — a  work  of  such  conspicuous  interest  and 

merit  as  to  have  found  a  translator  in  the  person  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,4  and  of  such  permanent  value  as  to  be  styled 
by  the  most  picturesque  of  recent  French  historians,  "  a  book 
of  the  first  rank  for  the  charming  naturalness  of  the  narrative 
and  the  angelic  gentleness  [of  its  spirit],  written  as  it  were 
between  earth  and  heaven."  5  Arrested  on  the  borders  of 
Flanders,  Marteilhe  served  first  for  many  years  in  the  galley 
L'Heureuse,  at  Dunkirk,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  British 
Channel,  and  later  at  Marseilles,  on  the  very  galley,  La  Grande 
Eeale,  to  which  Montbeton  had  been  consigned  about  a  score 
of  years  before.  Of  the  painful  journey  from  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  the  horror  cannot  well  be 
conceived.  There  were  about  four  hundred  men  in  all,  or  two 
hundred  couples,  in  the  chain-gang.  Twenty-two  of  these  men 
were  Huguenots.  A  chain  about  a  yard  in  length  joined  the  iron 

1  See  his  verses  and  his  correspondence  with  that  intrepid  fellow  sufferer  for 
the  Huguenot  faith,  Jean  Mascarene,  or  Mascarenc,  in  the  Appendix  of  Charles 
W.  Baird's  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America,  ii.  375-377. 

2  "  Nous  fumes  conduits  a  Marseille  dans  la  galere  La  Grande  Realle,  o5  je  ne 
f  us  pas  lontems.     Mais  pour  oter  le  clou  de  mon  collier,  on  donna  soixante  et 
dix  coups  de  marteau,  le  collier  faillit  m'etrangler,  et  il  ne  s'en  fallu  peu  qu'on 
ne  me   cassat  la   teste."    Inedited  MS.  in  the   Walloon  Library  of  Ley  den, 
printed  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxxiv.  (1885)  469. 

3  Memoires  d'un  Protestant  condamne  aux  Galeres  de  France  pour  cause  de 
religion,  ecrits  par  lui  rne'me.     Originally  published  at  Rotterdam,  1757.     I 
have  used  the  Paris  reprint  of  1865. 

4  The  translation   was  published  in  London,    1758,  with  the  title  Memoirs 
of  a  Protestant  condemned  to  the  Galleys  of  France  for  his  Religion.     Gold- 
smith concealed  his  name  under  the  pseudonym  James  Willington. 

5  J.  Michelet,  Louis  XIV.  et  la  Rf3vocation  de  I'&lit  de  Nantes  (Paris,  1860), 
334. 
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collars  of  each  couple,  with  a  large  ring  in  the  middle,  through 
which  passed  the  links  of  the  ponderous  grande  cliaine  which 

kept  the  whole  gang  together.  The  weight  which  each 
the  chain-  man  bore  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.1 

The  rapacity  of  the  escort  aggravated  the  hardship 
incident  to  the  march.  At  Charenton,  and  twice  subsequently, 
in  freezing  weather,  all  the  prisoners  were  compelled  to  strip 
themselves,  to  march  across  the  court-yard  in  which  they  were 
confined,  and  for  two  hours  to  remain  stark  naked  while  their 
clothes  were  searched,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
anything  that  might  enable  them  to  file  away  the  chain. 
Afterward  came  blows,  when  the  victims  were  too  stiff  to  move, 
and  they  were  dragged  back  to  their  places  by  the  chain  attached 
to  their  necks,  like  beasts  ready  for  the  shambles.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  on  this  and  the  succeeding  day  eighteen  men  died 
of  exposure  and  ill-usage.2  Among  these  there  were  no  Hu- 
guenots, for  the  one  hundred  crowns  which  the  kindness  of 
their  fellow  believers  had  enabled  them  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  keepers  had  at  least  spared  them  the  blows  and  the  rough 
handling.  In  truth,  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  with  which 
from  time  to  time  they  were  treated  by  their  weaker  brethren, 
"  New  Converts  "  of  the  places  through  which  they  passed,  con- 
stituted a  redeeming  feature  in  the  tale  of  their  hard  experience. 
"  Courage,  dear  confessors  of  the  truth,"  they  would  say,  "  en- 
dure with  constancy  for  so  excellent  a  cause  ;  meanwhile  we 
shall  not  cease  to  pray  to  God  to  grant  you  His  grace  to  sustain 
you  in  your  severe  trials."  Among  those  that  came  to  visit 
them  were  even  persons  of  distinction.3  Those  that  could  reach 
them  embraced  them.  More  miserable  than  the  chained  pris- 
oners, these  victims  of  their  own  lack  of  resolution  listened 
with  envy  to  the  singing  of  the  familiar  psalms,  and  were  filled 

1  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  captain  of  their  guards.     Marteilhe,  Me- 
moires  d'un  Protestant  condamne  aux  Galeres  de  France,  331. 

2  Ibid.,  333-35.     The  captain  received  twenty  crowns  for  every  galley-slave 
that  he  delivered  alive  in  Marseilles,  and  nothing  for  those  that  died  by  the 
way.     As  it  would  have  cost  him  forty  crowns  to  carry  in  a  cart  any  one  that 
was  ill,  it  was  to  his  pecuniary  advantage  to  rid  himself  of  all  the  infirm. 
This  he  did,  killing  them  by  hard  blows,  and  leaving  to  the  village  curates  the 
task  of  giving  them  the  rites  of  Christian  burial !     Ibid. ,  337,  338. 

3  Ibid.,  330. 
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with  grief  and  remorse  at  their  own  pusillanimity.  "  The  con- 
duct of  these  New  Converts  shows  very  clearly  that  the  Koman 
Church,  instead  of  converting,  only  makes  veritable  hypocrites," 
was  the  galley-slave's  soliloquy.1  But  no  sympathy  of  fellow 
believers  could  mitigate  the  discomforts  of  the  Huguenots, 

when,  as  at  Rouen,  they  were  thrust  with  the  other 
of  Rouen  convicts  into  a  foul  hole,  or,  as  at  the  Tourndle  of  Paris, 

were  chained  by  the  neck  to  huge  beams,  in  a  half-re- 
clining posture,  unable  either  to  stand,  or  to  sit,  or  to  lie  at  full 
length.  More  fortunate  than  many,  Marteilhe  was  detained 
here  but  three  days  and  nights.  What  must  have  been  the  tort- 
ures of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  kept  in  this  prison, 
and  in  this  very  cellar,  for  three,  or  even  six  months,  until  the 
"  great  chain  "  should  be  ready  to  start  for  Marseilles  ? 2 

Yet,  after  all  the  hardships  of  the  chain  gang,3  came  the  pro- 
tracted sufferings  endured  in  the  galley  itself,  where  the  rower 
Brutality  of  was  cha*116*!  to  his  bench,  where  at  any  moment  of  the 
the  officers.  ^ay  a  brutal  captain,  such  as  the  chevalier  de  Langeron 
Maulevrier,  might  from  mere  wantonness  issue  to  the  overseer 
such  an  order  as,  Va  rafraichir  le  dos  des  huguenots  d'une  salade 
de  coups  de  corde, 4  and  at  any  minute  of  the  night  arouse  them 
from  the  sleep  into  which  they  had  fallen  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  visitor  how  promptly  he  could  at 
a  word  and  a  blow,  set  the  whole  equipage  in  motion ;  where, 
for  the  most  trifling  of  offences  and  on  the  most  groundless  of 
suspicions,  a  man  might  suffer  the  horrible  bastinado,  held  prone 

1  Marteilhe,  Memoires  d'un  Protestant  condemne  aux  Galeres  de  France,  302. 

2  Ibid. ,  316,  318.     '  *  We  lie,  fifty-three  of  us,  in  a  place  which  is  not  above 
thirty  feet  in  length  and  nine  in  breadth.     There  lies  on  the  right  side  of  me  a 
sick  peasant  with  his  head  to  my  feet  and  my  feet  to  his  head.     .     .     .     There 
is  scarce  one  amongst  us  who  doth  not  envy  the  condition  of  several  dogs  and 
horses."    The  Sufferings  and  Martyrdom  of  Louis  de  Marolles  (London,  1712), 
52,  53.     This  eminent  man  had  been  Counsellor  of  the  king  and  held  a  high 
position  at  Saint  Menehoult. 

3  In  the  case  of  Marteilhe,  however,  the  longer  term  of  his  service  had  pre- 
ceded his  transfer  from  Dunkirk  to  Marseilles.     I  do  not  know  whether  his 
journey  was  exceptional  (it  was  indeed  in  the  dead  of  winter),  but  he  candidly 
admits  that  it  entailed  more  positive  suffering  than  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
preceding  years  of  imprisonment  and  service  in  the  galleys.     Memoires,  340. 

4  Ibid.,  130,  131.    There  were  on  each  galley  three  comites,  or  boatswains. 
Bion,  12. 
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by  four  fellow  slaves  on  the  great  cannon  on  the  prow — the 
coursier — and  lashed  upon  the  bare  back  by  a  Turk,  the  latter 
urged  on  by  a  savage  overseer,  and  himself  beaten  should  he 
for  an  instant  from  compassion  spare  the  victim.1 

The  sublime  audacity  that  ventures,  in  our  times,  and  occa- 
sionally upon  the  very  ground  once  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
The  mis-  the  martyrs  for  their  faith,  to  assert  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  never  persecuted,  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  unparalleled  for  effrontery.  What  shall  be 
said,  however,  of  ecclesiastics  who,  during  the  atroci- 
reugwn?  ties  consequent  upon  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
sake.  Nantes,  undertook  to  persuade  the  very  victims,  then 

at  hard  labor  in  the  galleys,  that  it  was  all  a  delusion  that  they 
were  there  through  the  agency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ; 
or,  indeed,  that  they  were,  as  they  imagined,  suffering  at  all 
for  religion's  sake  ?  Yet  this  was  precisely  what  Pere  Garcin, 
superior  of  the  missionaries  of  Marseilles,  attempted  in  his  con- 
versations with  Jean  Marteilhe.  The  latter  thus  describes  his 
interview  with  the  priest. 

" '  Do  you  know,'   he    asked  me,    '  what    persecution    is  ? 
*  Alas,  sir,'  said  I,  '  my  state  and  that  of  my  suffering  brethren 
has  made  me  know  it  sufficiently  well.'     '  Nonsense,'  said  he, 
'  there  is  where  you  are  mistaken ;   you  take  punishment  for 
persecution,  and  I  am  going  to  convince  you  of  it.'     'How 

1  The  victim's  sufferings  were  intensified  by  washing  his  wounds  afterwards 
with  vinegar  and  salt,  ostensibly  to  restore  sensitiveness  and  prevent  mortifi- 
cation. Marteilhe,  Mernoires  d'un  Protestant  condamne  aux  Galeres  de 
France,  123,  124.  Bion,  50,  51.  It  is  but  justice  to  note  that  both  Marteilhe 
and  Bion  have  only  words  of  praise  for  the  Turks — at  least,  for  the  Turks  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  especially  those  from  Bosnia,  the  borders  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  Constantinople,  captured  by  the  imperial  troops  and  sold  in 
Italy  to  serve  as  galley  slaves.  Charitable  to  an  extreme,  they  showed  the  ut- 
most kindness  to  the  Huguenots,  whom  they  called  "their  brethren  in  God." 
A  Turk  eagerly  undertook  the  ofiice  of  receiving  and  distributing  the  alms 
sent  to  them  by  their  brethren  of  the  French  churches  in  the  Netherlands, 
although  he  well  knew  the  danger  he  incurred  of  being  bastinadoed  to  death 
to  compel  him  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  banker  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
money.  Not  only  did  he  faithfully  discharge  his  duty,  but  stubbornly  refused 
all  remuneration,  which,  he  said,  would  have  robbed  him  of  all  his  merit  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  provoked  God's  displeasure.  When  this  excellent  Moslem 
was  killed  in  battle,  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  same  faith  solicited  the  privilege  of 
the  succession,  as  though  it  had  been  to  a  lucrative  office.  Marteilhe,  254-256. 
VOL.  II.— 9 
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comes  it,'  lie  asked  me,  '  that  you  are  in  the  galleys,  and  what 
was  the  ground  of  your  sentence  ? '  I  replied  that,  finding  that 
jean  Mar-  I  was  persecuted  in  my  native  land,  I  determined  to 
Flth!raGar-  leave  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  profess  my  religion 
cln-  freely ;  and  that  I  was  arrested  on  the  borders,  and, 

condemned  for  this  to  the  galleys.  'Is  not  that  just  what  I 
told  you  a  moment  ago,  that  you  do  not  know  what  persecution 
is  ?  I  teach  you,  then,  what  it  is,  when  I  tell  you  that  perse- 
cution, for  the  sake  of  religion,  is  when  one  maltreats  you  in 
order  to  compel  you  to  renounce  the  religion  you  profess. 
Now,  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  case,  and  here  is  the 
proof.  The  king  has  forbidden  all  his  subjects  to  leave  the 
kingdom  without  his  permission.  You  undertook  to  leave  ; 
you  are  punished  for  having  violated  the  king's  orders.  This 
is  a  matter  that  relates  to  the  management  of  the  government, 
not  to  the  church,  nor  to  religion.'  He  next  addressed  one  of 
our  brethren  there  present,  and  asked  him  also  why  he  was  in 
the  galleys.  '  For  haviDg  prayed  to  God,  sir,  in  a  meeting,'  the 
brother  replied.  *  Another  violation  of  the  king's  orders,'  re- 
sumed Father  Garcin.  'The  king,'  said  he,  'has  forbidden 
coming  together  to  pray  to  God  in  any  other  place  than  the 
parish  and  other  churches  of  the  kingdom.'  Another  of  our 
brethren  told  him  that,  being  ill,  the  curate  came  to  his  bedside 
to  receive  his  declaration  as  to  whether  he  wished  to  live  and 
die  in  the  Reformed  or  in  the  Catholic  religion ;  that,  having 
recovered  from  his  sickness,  he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to 
the  galleys.  '  Still  another  violation  of  the  king's  orders,'  said 
Father  Garcin.  'His  Majesty  will  have  all  his  subjects  live 
and  die  in  the  Komish  religion.  You  have  declared  that  you 
will  not  do  so.  That  is  contravening  the  king's  orders.  So, 
gentlemen,  all  of  you  that  are  here  have  violated  the  king's 
commands.  The  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  was 
not  present  at  your  trial ;  she  did  not  preside  over  it.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  took  place  outside  of  her  and  of  her  cogni- 
zance." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  induce  the  priest  to  admit 
the  sophistry  of  his  argument ;  nevertheless  Marteilhe  exposed 
it  with  singular  shrewdness.  Pretending  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  given,  he  asked  whether,  while  waiting  to  be 
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further  instructed  on  some  difficult  points  he  might  not  be 
delivered  from  the  galleys  before  making  his  abjuration.  "  As- 
suredly not,"  was  the  reply ;  "  you  will  never  be  released  before 
abjuring  with  all  the  customary  forms."  "And  if  I  do  thus 
abjure,  may  I  hope  to  go  forth  soon  ?  "  "  In  a  fortnight  there- 
after, on  the  word  of  a  priest,"  rejoined  Father  Garcin ;  "  for 
you  see  that  the  king  promises  release  in  such  a  case."  Where- 
upon Marteilhe,  throwing  aside  his  assumed  air  of  docility, 
called  the  attention  of  the  now  discomfited  controversialist  to 
the  fact  that  by  two  simple  questions  he  had  shown  that  it  was 
religion  and  religion  alone  that  held  him  and  his  brethren  in 
the  galleys.1 

Father  Garcin,  of  Marseilles,  was  only  one  of  the  many 
champions  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  who  impudently  affirmed, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  victims  of  the  persecution  now  rag- 
ing throughout  France,  the  innocence  of  the  church  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  threw  the  entire  responsibility  upon  the 
king.  Daniel  de  Cosnac,  Bishop  of  Valence,  than  whom  there 
was  no  prelate  of  the  realm  that  had  more  distinctly  encour- 
aged, or  applauded  with  more  adulatory  words,  the  work  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth — Daniel  de  Cosnac,  the  instigator  and 
abettor  of  La  Rapine  in  his  hideous  efforts  at  converting  Prot- 
estant women  like  Blanche  Gamond  in  the  Hospital  General, 
Daniel  de  Cosnac  repeatedly  maintained  the  same  thing  in 
Bishop  cos-  conversation  with  Jacques  Pineton  de  Chambrun,  the 
pfJeton  ae  captive  pastor  of  Orange.  And  this  he  did,  although  he 
Chambrun.  ^new  tnat  j^g  auditor  was  fully  aware  that  the  asser- 
tions were  false.  "Men  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  the  bishops  are 
the  cause  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  reunion  is  under- 
taken at  the  present  day.  Assuredly  this  is  a  mistake.  We 
have  duly  expressed  our  opinions  on  this  point ;  but  it  is-  the 
king's  will,  which  nobody  can  oppose."  And  Chambrun  tells 


1  Now  and  then  the  admission  was  made  in  official  documents,  quite  naturally 
and  as  if  by  accident,  that  the  Huguenots  were  suffering  not  for  insubordination 
but  for  their  religious  convictions.  All  three  of  the  lists  of  prisoners  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Alais,  for  whose  support  the  intendant  of  Languedoc,  Lamoig- 
non  de  Basville,  made  provision  in  September  and  October,  1690,  are  headed, 
"  Roolle  des  prisonniers  pour  la  religion,"  etc.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du 
Prot.  fr.,  xxxvii.  (1888)  301,  etc. 
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us  that  when  from  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  a  helpless  cripple 
he  heard  the  prelate  talk  after  this  fashion,  he  used  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  heaven  in  amazement  that  a  bishop  was  capable  of 
speaking  so  falsely.  "He  spoke  as  if  he  detested  violence, 
and  yet  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  house,  than  I  learned  that  he 
had  mounted  a  horse  and  was  gone,  at  the  head  of  the  dra- 
goons, to  torment  those  that  had  not  abjured,  or  that  refused 
to  go  to  mass." l  So  had  the  bloody  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
sworn  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  name  of  God  his 
Creator,  and  pledging  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  death  of  no  man  condemned  for  religion's  sake. 
So  had  that  prince  of  the  church  called  the  Almighty  to  wit- 
ness his  asseveration,  that  there  was  no  man  that  hated  extreme 
measures  more  than  he  did ;  although  it  was  well  known  that 
those  extreme  measures  were  "  altogether  by  his  occasion." 2 

In  the  galleys  was  developed  a  high  type  of  Christian  charac- 
ter.    The  Protestant  galley-slave  could  scarcely  be  less  than  a 


T  f  ^^  t   roan  of  sterling  integrity  and  of  uncommon  devotion 

Integrity  of  ?  i 

tant  Sk8"    ^0  principle.     It  was  because  of  adherence  to  a  pro- 
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sfaves.  scribed  and  unpopular  religion  that  he  was  in  the  gal- 
leys at  all.  The  thoughtless,  the  weak  and  wavering,  the  luke- 
warm did  not  take  the  path  that  led  in  this  direction  ;  or,  if  by 
any  chance  they  had  taken  it,  the  vexations  and  privations  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  the  separation  from  home  and 
friends,  the  poverty  of  their  lot,  the  ignominy  of  association 
with  the  vilest  of  criminals — everything,  in  short,  conspired  to 
induce  them  to  choose  the  shortest  road  out  of  their  deplorable 
condition.  That  road  lay  through  abjuration — an  act,  to  a  man 
holding  lightly  by  his  convictions,  the  most  venial  of  sins.  A 
promise,  the  signing  of  a  paper  containing  a  profession  that 
might  be  made  with  the  lips  and  repudiated  by  the  heart — that 
was  all.  In  a  fortnight,  as  Father  Garcin  promised,  on  the 
faith  of  a  priest,  the  bondage  would  be  over.  Not  only  so,  but 
possibly  a  pecuniary  reward  might  be  secured.3 

1  Les  Larmes  de  Jacques  Pineton  de  Chambrun  (Reprint  of  Paris,  1854),  180. 

2  See  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  ii.  16,  17. 

3  Everywhere  the  clergy  held  the  key  that  could  at  any  moment  unlock  Hu- 
guenot prisons.     A  single  illustration  out  of  a  multitude  of  examples  must  suf- 
fice.   On  the  5th  of  June,  1695,  Pontchartraiu  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
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Hypocrites  do  not  thrive  in  such  a  school  of  suffering. 
Commendation  and  occasional  praise  from  distant  admirers  do 
not  compensate  for  present  and  constant  annoyance.  The  de- 
mand is  for  men  who  have  appropriated  the  belief  of  the  Apos- 
tle, and  who  esteem  it  a  rare  and  crowning  favor  accorded  to 
them  by  Christ,  to  be  permitted  not  only  to  believe  in  him,  but 
to  suffer  for  his  sake.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  pious 
galley-slaves  themselves  were  far  from  resting  secure  in  the  be- 
lief that  their  position  necessarily  shielded  them  from  spiritual 
peril.  On  the  contrary,  they  believed  it  to  conduce  to  their 
advantage,  and  to  their  pleasure,  to  stimulate  one  another  and  to 
exercise  a  mutual  watchfulness.  We  read  with  tenderness,  and 
almost  with  wonder,  the  regulations  which  the  more  active  and 
Their  regu-  zeal°us  °f  their  number  drew  up,  pledging  themselves 
thecommu-  ^°  *ke  faithful  oversight  of  their  peculiarly  constituted 
nity-  community — a  community  destitute  of  ministers  of  re- 

ligion, without  regularly  constituted  church,  without  place  of 
common  worship,  living  ever  in  the  eye  of  a  harsh  and  implaca- 
ble enemy.  As  when  the  officers  of  a  well  disciplined  company 
having  been  all  shot  down  in  battle,  some  firm  and  resolute  man 
steps  from  the  ranks  and  assumes  command,  so  "in  the  sad 
condition  to  which  they  see  themselves  reduced  by  a  just  judg- 
ment of  God  who  has  thought  fit  to  place  them  in  the  crucible 
of  affliction  to  purify  them  of  their  defilement,"  these  confessors 
recognize  their  obligation  "  to  serve  as  pastors,  the  one  to  the 
other,"  and  engage  "  to  watch  carefully  over  their  entire  suffer- 
ing body,  reproving  and  correcting  the  vicious,  encouraging  and 
strengthening  the  weak  and  wavering,  consoling  those  that  are 
sick  or  are  objects  of  extraordinary  persecution,  and  cutting  off 
the  cowardly  and  scandalous."  The  discipline  which  they  lay 
down  could  scarcely  have  been  more  strict.  Temporizers  who, 


Paris  :  "  The  mother  of  the  young  lady  Batelier  having  presented  to  the  king 
the  accompanying  petition  asking  for  her  daughter's  release,  I  have  been  un- 
willing to  report  upon  it  to  the  king  without  learning  your  opinion  on  the  con- 
tents. This  woman  was  placed  in  a  convent  at  your  request,  because  it  was 
alleged  that  she  performed  no  religious  act.  Her  mother  has  appended  a  certifi- 
cate stating  that  she  has  frequented  the  sacraments.  Yon  will  judge  whether 
she  ought  to  be  detained  any  longer."  MSS.  Nat.  Archives,  printed  in  Douen, 
Kevocation  de  1'fidit  de  Nantes  a  Paris,  ii.  592. 
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from  hope  of  release  or  for  any  other  cause,  failed  to  make  an 
open  profession  of  their  holy  religion,  not  less  than  the  drunk- 
ard, the  profane,  and  the  breaker  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  were 
to  be  "  absolutely  cut  off  from  their  association."  But,  if  the 
discipline  was  strict,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  a 
rule  which  the  Protestant  galley-slaves  imposed  upon  others, 
but  which  they  voluntarily  accepted  for  themselves.  Yet  for 
the  feeble,  for  those  who,  for  example,  while  not  disguising 
their  Protestant  faith,  yet,  through  fear  of  horrible  punishment, 
removed  their  caps  when  the  mass  was  celebrated  upon  the 
galley,  though  they  did  not  kneel  in  adoration  of  the  host,  they 
showed  a  tender  consideration,  and,  while  exhorting  them  to 
prefer  the  fear  of  God  to  the  fear  of  men,  bore  with  them  as 
brethren,  until  the  work  of  the  Lord  should  be  perfected  in 
them.1 

"  The  chief  thing,"  said  these  noble  heroes  for  their  faith,  "is 
that  we  should  all  live  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  scandal 
to  any  person,  and  that  no  one  may  be  obliged  to  censure  and 
reprove  us.  ...  Let  us  remember  that  time  is  nothing, 
and  eternity  is  our  all,  and  that  we  ought  chiefly  to  aspire  to 
the  eternal  and  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  We  shall 
always  be  free  enough  in  the  midst  of  our  slavery,  when  we  are 
loosed  from  the  bonds  of  the  sin  that  so  easily  besets  us  and 
know  how  to  rule  ourselves  and  our  own  passions." 2 

It  would  indeed  seem  that  all  the  virtues  had  forsaken  the 
walks  and  marts  of  men  that  believed  themselves  to  be  free,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  community  of  the  galley  -  slaves ! 3 
Their  words  were  brave,  but  their  deeds  were  braver  than  their 
words ;  for  whilst  they  could  die,  they  could  not  be  constrained 

1  "  Reglements  fails  sur  les  galeres  de  France  par  les  confesseurs  qui  souffrent 
pour  la  vcrite  de  1'Evangile."    This  interesting  document  is  contained  in  a  long 
letter  sent,  under  date  of  "Marseilles,  on  the  galleys  of  France,  February  25, 
1699,  and  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  sufferings,"  to  the  churches  of  Geneva  and 
the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland.     The  letter  is  signed  by  thirteen  Protes- 
tant galley-slaves.     Printed  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr., 
xvii.  (1868)  20-29,  65-73. 

2  Ibid.,  ubi  supra,  xvii.  67,  69. 

3  "  Oh !  noble  cite  que  celle  des  galSres !  II  semblait  que  toute  vertu  s'y  fut 
re"fugie*e!  Obscur  ailleurs,  la  Dieu  etait  visible."    J.  Michelet,  Louis  XIV.  et  la 
Revocation  de  1'fidit  de  Nantes,  331. 
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to  do  what  their  conscience  condemned.  The  extracts  from  the 
letters  that  kept  the  foreign  Protestant  world  advised  of  what 
jeani'Hos-  °ccurre(l  from  month  to  month  on  the  galleys,  are  a 
taiet.  very  panorama  of  exalted  virtue  triumphant  over  suf- 

fering and  temptation.  Jean  1'Hostalet  was  one  of  the  many 
who  were  mercilessly  scourged  on  the  galley  Guerriere  for  de- 
clining to  give  the  idolatrous  salute  to  the  host.1  Upon  two 
successive  days  he  received  the  terrible  bastinado.  On  the 
first  day,  some  seventy  blows  were  inflicted;  on  the  second, 
forty-five  more  blows,  struck  with  the  coarsest  cord.  So  heavy 
were  they  that  it  seemed  to  L'Hostalet  that  he  was  smitten 
with  a  thick  bar ;  so  fast  did  they  fall  that  he  had  scarce  time 
between  the  blows  to  finish  the  words  "My  God! "  He  nearly 
died.  A  third  infliction  would  infallibly  have  proved  fatal,  and 
he  was  told  that  he  should  have  to  endure  it.  The  "  comite," 
the  almoner,  and  others  came  continually  to  him,  as  he  lay 
covered  with  wounds  and  bruises.  In  vain  they  told  him  that 
he  was  a  stubborn  fellow,  that  the  raising  of  his  cap  was  only  a 
trifle,  that  he  was  going  to  be  his  own  murderer.  Sent  to  the 
hospital,  he  proved  a  troublesome  patient  and  was  sent  back  to 
the  galley  long  before  he  was  fully  cured.  "  Blessed  be  God 
for  ever ! "  he  wrote  to  a  friend.  "  I  should  not  be  out  of  the 
hospital  yet  had  it  not  been  that  a  man  named  David  Trinque 
died  there,  professing  the  Protestant  religion,  which  he  had 
previously  abjured.  I  was  sore  beset :  the  missionary  and  the 
doctor  threatened  me  with  the  bastinado,  because  they  accuse 
me  of  having  spoken  to  him  (Trinque),  and  I  say  that  it  was  a 
stroke  from  heaven,  that  it  was  God  himself  that  spoke  to 
him." 2 


1  Every  lawyer  knew  that  to  punish  for  declining  to  perform  an  act  of  Roman 
Catholic  worship  a  man  who  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys  as  a  penalty  for  refus- 
ing to  change  his  religion,  was  in  point  of  fact  a  violation  of  an  established 
principle  of  French  jurisprudence  prohibiting  a  double  punishment  for  one  and 
the  same  fault— Non  bis  punitur  in  idem.  But,  as  Bion  well  observes,  "in 
France,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  law,  where  the  king's  commands  are 
absolute  and  peremptory."  The  Sufferings  of  the  Protestants  in  the  French 
Galleys,  44,  45. 

3  Journal  des  GalSres.  Extrait  de  lettres  ecrites  par  les  fideles  confesseurs 
de  Marseille,  1696-1708.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xviii. 
(1869)  369.  The  incident  referred  to  in  the  text  belongs  to  October,  1700. 
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It  was  not  the  only  time  that  the  sight  of  the  holy  patience 
with  which  the  galley-slaves  endured  their  manifold  afflictions, 
influence  of  as  witnesses  of  a  good  confession,  seemed  to  those  that 
gaiiey°U8  beheld  them  a  very  voice  or  blow  from  heaven.  One 
slaves.  of  their  own  number  could  without  vain  boasting  as- 
sert :  "  We  can  bless  God  and  say  that  there  are  among  us  Lots 
who  live  in  Sodom  without  partaking  of  its  impurity.  In  the 
place  that  is  the  most  abandoned  and  infamous  of  all  places,  by 
reason  of  the  vices  and  impiety  that  reign  there,  there  are  men 
that  live  a  life  as  different  in  morals  and  in  conversation  as  in 
religion,  in  such  wise  that  our  superiors  and  our  greatest  ene- 
mies cannot  themselves  help  making  our  defence."  l  The  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics,  galley-slaves,  that  were  converted  to 
conversion  Protestantism  by  this  means  was  not  small.2  There 
fanSmffn  were  more  important  converts  than  galley-slaves.  Jean 
the  galleys.  ^{Q^  a  priest  and  chaplain  of  the  galley  La  Superbe 
deserves  special  mention.  He  had  for  some  time  been  half 
Bion,chaP-  convinced  that  the  Protestant  was  the  better  faith. 


He  liad  felt  h°rror  when  informed  by  the  "  comite  "  that 
erbe.  certain  Protestant  galley-slaves  had  failed  to  kneel  when 
he  elevated  the  host,  and  that  the  captain's  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  the  fact,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  the  bastinado. 
He  begged  the  "  comite  "  to  wait  a  week,  and  used  the  interval  in 
endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Huguenots  to  yield.  He  sent  them 
food,  to  bribe  them  ;  he  threatened  them  with  what  they  were  sure 
to  suffer,  should  they  persist  ;  he  brought  Scripture  to  bear  on 
their  resolution,  by  reminding  them  that  Saint  Paul  declares  that 
he  who  resists  the  higher  power  resists  God.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
"  I  could  not  but  admire,"  he  writes,  "  both  the  modesty  of  their 
answers  and  the  greatness  of  their  courage.  The  king,  say  they, 
is  indeed  master  of  our  bodies,  but  not  of  our  consciences."  The 
next  Sunday,  out  of  twenty  Huguenots  only  two  kneeled  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host.  The  other  eighteen  received,  stretched 
out  on  the  coursier,  and  held  by  four  Turks,  the  full  punishment 
with  which  they  had  been  menaced.  Bion  visited  them  after- 

1  Letter  of  Jean  Musseton,  Marseilles,  April,  1696.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de 
I'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xviii.  40. 

*  Relation  touchant  la  conversion  et  les  souffrances  de  Jean  Fayan,  1700- 
1712.  Ibid.,  xvii.  33&-S42.  Fayan  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys  for  desertion. 
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ward  and  could  not,  he  tells  us,  refrain  from  tears.  "They 
quickly  perceived  it,  and  though  scarce  able  to  speak,  by  reason 
of  pain  and  weakness,  they  thanked  me  for  the  compassion  I 
expressed  and  the  kindness  I  had  always  shown  them.  I  went 
with  the  purpose  of  administering  some  comfort  to  them,  but  I 
was  glad  to  find  them  less  moved  than  I  was  myself.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  with  what  true  Christian  patience  and  constancy 
they  bore  their  torments,  in  the  extremity  of  their  pain  never  ex- 
pressing anything  like  rage,  but  calling  upon  Almighty  God  and 
imploring  His  assistance.  I  visited  them  day  by  day  ;  and  as 
often  as  I  did  visit  them  my  conscience  upbraided  me  for  per- 
sisting so  long  in  a  religion  whose  capital  errors  I  had  long 
since  perceived,  and,  above  all,  a  religion  that  inspired  so  much 
cruelty — a  temper  directly  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
At  last,  their  wounds,  like  so  many  mouths  preaching  to  me, 
made  me  sensible  of  my  error,  and  experimentally  taught  me 
the  excellency  of  the  Protestant  religion."  1 

Foreign  Protestants  did  well  to  honor  such  stanch  witnesses 
for  their  common  faith.  A  number  of  captives  having  been, 
through  the  intercession  of  Queen  Anne,  released  and  suffered  to 
go  abroad,  their  brethren  of  the  consistory  at  Amsterdam  were 
both  kind  and  wise,  when,  in  an  address  full  of  tender  feeling, 
they  urged  them  to  give  token  of  their  faith  by  edifying  the 
church  by  a  life  above  reproach,  that  should  correspond  to  the 
constant  profession  of  confessors  of  the  truth,  which  God  had 
given  them  the  grace  to  sustain  upon  the  galleys.2 

Despite  prison  and  convent  and  condemnation  to  the  galleys, 
the  emigration  from  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France  did 
not  cease.  Even  the  threat  of  transportation  to  America 
Terrors  of  Prove(^  °^  no  avail ;  although  so  terrible  a  sound,  we 
deportation  are  told,  had  the  word  "  slavery,"  especially  slavery  in 

to  America.          -        .   '  J '         f  J  J 

a  loreign  land  beyond  the  sea  and  among  unknown 
savages,  that  many  yielded  who  had  held  out  against  every 
other  menace.  And  yet  it  was  known  that  of  those  that  had 

1  An  Account  of  the  Torments  which  the  French  Protestants  endure  aboard 
the  Galleys.  By  John  Bion,  sometime  priest  and  curate  of  the  parish  of  Ursy 
in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  chaplain  to  the  Superbe  Galley  in  the  French 
service  (London,  1712),  51. 

8  Marteilhe,  Memoires,  416,  417. 
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not  been  drowned  on  the  way  to  the  French  Antilles  a  goodly 
number,  if  not  indeed  the  greater  part,  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  escape  to  Jamaica  and  other  possessions  of  the  British 
crown.1  Now  the  prisons,  the  convents,  the  galleys,  the  colonies 
being  full  to  overflowing,  Louvois  was  induced  reluctantly  to 
yield  to  the  suggestion  that  possibly  the  very  prohibition 
The  experi-  to  emigrate  led  to  the  attempt.  The  French,  it 
opening  the  was  said,  always  desire  the  impossible.  Let  the  pas- 
passages.  sages  but  be  left  open  for  a  while,  and  no  one  will  of 
his  own  accord  leave  the  kingdom.  The  experiment  was  ac- 
cordingly tried,  but  for  a  very  brief  period.  It  proved  an  entire 
failure  ;  the  Huguenots  poured  forth  with  still  greater  alacrity, 
when  they  found  that  they  could  journey  to  a  land  of  religious 
freedom.  The  gates  had  once  more  to  be  closed  and  barred.2 
Meanwhile,  such  artifices  were  freely  employed  as  might  seem 
likely  to  further  the  work  of  conversion  and  lend  to  a  violent 
proceeding  some  show  of  an  appeal  to  reason  and  intelligent 
Providing  persuasion.  To  two  things  the  Huguenots  had  been 
convert?"  accustomed  from  their  earliest  days — religious  books, 
JigiomT  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  their  own  tongue, 
books.  an(j  preacning  in  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  meet  both  of  these  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  the  so-called  "  new  converts."  Fenelon 
early  saw  the  lack  of  the  books  and  wrote  to  Secretary  Seigne- 
lay  :  "  We  ought  to  have  a  very  great  abundance  of  books,  es- 
pecially of  New  Testaments,  and  of  translations  of  the  mass 
with  explanations ;  for  nothing  is  accomplished  unless  the 
heretical  books  are  taken  away,  and  it  drives  men  to  despair  to 
take  them  away  unless  we  give  as  fast  as  we  take  away." 3  And 
returning  to  the  same  theme,  a  few  days  later,  he  wrote  :  "  If 
we  take  away  their  books  without  giving  them  others,  they  will 
say  that  the  ministers  rightly  told  them  that  we  were  not  will- 
ing to  let  them  read  the  Bible,  through  fear  that  they  would  see 
the  condemnation  of  our  superstitions  and  idolatries.  They 
will  be  in  despair.  In  fine,  sir,  if  to  these  helps  are  always 

1  Benoist,  v.  978. 

2  Ibid.,  v.  979. 

3  Fenelon  to  the  Marquis  of  Seignelay,  La  Tremblade,  February  26,    1686. 
Lettres  de  Fenelon,  in  the  Appendix  of  Douen,  Intolerance  de  Fenelon,  290. 
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joined  the  vigilance  of  the  guards  to  prevent  them  from  run- 
ning away,  and  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  penalties  pro- 
FSneion's  nounced  against  those  that  run  away,  there  will  remain 
opinion.  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  secure  to  the  people  as  much 
comfort  in  dwelling  in  the  kingdom  as  they  incur  peril  in  under- 
taking to  go  out  of  it.  That  is,  sir,  what  you  have  begun,  and 
what  I  pray  God  that  you  may  be  able  to  accomplish  according 
to  the  full  extent  of  your  zeal."  1 

The  books  that  were  thus  to  be  judiciously  used  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  convents,  the  prisons,  and  the  galleys,  were  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  There  were,  apparently,  several  versions  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  employed.  The  most  remarkable  was  an 
The  falsified  edition  printed  at  Bordeaux  in  1686,  with  more  zeal 
mentofsta"  than  discretion,  wherein  some  rather  extraordinary 
Bordeaux.  measures  were  adopted  to  convince  the  "  New  Con- 
verts "  that  they  had  all  along  been  deceived  by  the  wiles  of 
the  French  reformers  that  had  translated  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Greek  original.  Not  content  with  the  results  at  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  Lou  vain  had  arrived,  they  sub- 
stituted for  the  renderings  of  the  latter,  as  often  as  convenient, 
some  direct  reference  to  doctrines  challenged  by  Protestants. 
If  Saint  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  of  a  certain  person  that 
his  work  would  be  burned  and  he  would  suffer  loss,  but  that  he 
himself  would  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,  these  ingenious 
editors  made  the  addition  of  the  two  words  "  of  purgatory." 
And  if  the  Louvain  translators  of  their  own  church  found  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase  in  the  second  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  "  Eux  done  servant  le 
Seigneur  en  leur  ministere  "  ("  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  "), 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  thought  that  he  had  made  a  capital 
point  against  Sacramentarians  and  others  by  improving  it  as 
follows :  "  Comme  Us  offraient  au  Seigneur  le  Sacrifice  de  la 
Messe"  ("As  they  were  offering  to  the  Lord  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  "  ).  After  which  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sacrament 


1  Fenelon  to  the  Marquis  of  Seignelay,  La  Tremblade,  March  8,  1686.  Lettres 
de  Fenelon,  in  the  Appendix  of  Douen,  Intolerance  de  Fenelon,  294-295.  Car- 
dinal de  Bousset,  as  unfaithful  as  an  editor  as  he  was  inexact  as  a  biographer, 
has  in  part  omitted,  in  part  unwarrantably  altered,  this  troublesome  passage. 
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of  marriage,  pilgrimages,  the  Roman  faith,  and  venial  sins,  made 
their  appearance  under  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  falsifier.1 

The  effort  of  the  forger,  who  while  making  such  bold  changes 
had  not  hesitated  to  retain  the  words  "translated  from  Latin 
into  French  by  the  Theologians  of  Louvain,"  was  too  audacious. 
So  much  indignation  was  expressed  that  the  entire  edition  is 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  eight  copies.2 
One  of  these  is  in  the  Library  of  Geneva,  and,  by  the  book- 
A  binder's  binder's  blunder,  contains  a  tell-tale  leaf  which  shows 
blunder.  kow  ^Q  pukiisiier)  acting  doubtless  under  the  arch- 
bishop's orders,  endeavored  to  retreat  from  a  position  that 
made  the  church  the  laughing-stock  of  all  intelligent  men.3 
Other  editions,  especially  that  of  Bishop  Godeau,  were  circu- 
lated instead.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  become  the  patron  of 
the  work,  though  under  strange  stipulations.  "  You  may  have 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of  M.  Godeau's  French 
translation  printed  for  distribution  to  the  new  converts,"  Lou- 
vois  wrote  to  the  intendant  of  Poitiers,  "  on  the  condition  that 
you  take  all  the  copies  for  the  king  and  then  have  the  type 
broken  up."  4  Evidently  the  old  Catholics  were  not  expected  to 
read  the  Bible  in  any  version. 

The  circulation  of  Roman  Catholic  translations  of  the  Script- 
ures and  of  works  explanatory  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  church 

1  See  Benoist,  v.  944,  945. 

a  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xi.  417. 

3  In  the  attempt  to  restore  the  rendering  of  the  passage  in  Acts  xiii.  2,  given 
by   the   theologians  of  Louvain,   the  publisher  at   Bordeaux  contented  him- 
self  with  reprinting  a  single   leaf.     The  binder  was  directed  to  cancel  the 
original  leaf,  retaining  only  so  much  of  the  inner  margin  as  was  needed  to  paste 
thereupon  the  substituted  leaf.     But,  in  at  least  one  copy,  he  accidentally  mis- 
took the  leaf  that  should  have  been  cut  out.     As  the  result,  in  the  copy  now 
in  the  Library  of  Geneva  (catalogued  Bb  813),  in  its  original  binding,  there  are 
two  successive  leaves,  numbered  alike,  while  the  leaf  that  should  follow  is  miss- 
ing.    The  two  leaves  differ  only  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage  above  referred 
to.     I  owe  these  details  to  the  kindness  of  my  correspondent,  M.  Th.  A.  Dufour, 
Director  of  the  Library,  in  a  letter  dated  December  13,  1894.     M.  A.  Bohin,  of 
Bellocq,  Basses  Pyrenees,  who  drew  attention  to  the  volume,  a  few  years  since, 
in  the  Protestant  Bearnais,  from  a  less  careful  examination  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  falsified  page  was  substituted  for  the  more  correct  original. 

4  "  A  condition  d'en  prendre  tous  les  exemplaires  pour  le  roi  et  de  faire  rompr6 
ensuite  les  planches."    Louvois  to  Foucault,  October  28,  1685.     Memoires  de 
Foucault,  518. 
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effected  little  or  nothing.     The  employment  of  preachers  was 
scarcely  more  useful. 

If  ignorant  priests  gathered  into  the  churches  congregations 

of  New  Converts,  to  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines  that  were  to 

be  believed,  they  were  not  by  any  means  sure  of  a 

The  New  ,.    ,     £         I  •          »  X  , 

converts  of   respectful   hearing  from  men   and  women  to  whom 
sing  Hague-  their  voices  were  as  hateful  as  the  doctrines  they  in- 

culcated were  repulsive.  A  whole  assembly  of  Hu- 
guenots forced  to  come  to  listen  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  preacher 
at  La  Eochelle  surprised  him  in  a  most  disagreeable  manner, 
when  he  was  about  to  begin  his  sermon,  by  breaking  out  with 
one  accord  in  singing  the  metrical  version  of  the  twenty-fourth 
psalm,  which  they  all  knew  by  heart,  and  thus  giving  him  the 
clearest  evidence  that  they  were  fully  determined,  whatever 
they  might  be  forced  to  seem  to  be,  to  be  Huguenots  at  heart.1 

Of  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  in  relation  to  the  work  of  con- 
version and  the  difficulties  they  encountered  through  the  deter- 

mination  of  the  Protestants  to  retain  their  old  faith 


the  clergy.  an(j  fo  \^T{ng  Up  their  children  in  that  faith,  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  prelates  themselves  gives  perhaps  the  clearest 
view.  De  Maupeou,  appointed  bishop  of  Castres,  wrote  to  the 
controller  general  that  he  was  still  assiduously  applying  him- 
self to  the  observation  of  the  conduct  of  the  new  converts, 
which  he  confessed  was  "  not  very  regular."  In  this  assertion 
he  was  certainly  keeping  within  bounds,  since  these  refractory 
sheep  of  his  fold  had  of  late  been  coming  together  stealthily 
for  divine  worship.  A  handkerchief  or  a  key  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  token  left  at  the  houses  of  the  faithful  to  signify 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting.  In  fact,  one  such  unlawful 
gathering  had  recently  been  surprised  on  Easter  Day,  at  the 
very  hour  of  the  services  in  the  established  church  ;  the  wor- 
shippers being  taken  in  the  very  act  of  "  preaching  and  sing- 
ing the  psalms  of  Marot."  True,  the  whole  number  present 
was  but  ten  persons,  seven  women  and  three  men,  and  the 
preachers  were  a  simple  baker  and  a  shoemaker  ;  but  the  lady 
at  whose  house  apparently  they  met  was  of  some  prominence, 


1  News-letter  in  the  Gazette  of  Haarlem,  under  date  of  La  Rochelle,  October 
29,  1685.     In  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxix.  264. 
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since  she  was  a  sister  of  De  Bonrepaux,  formerly  an  intendant 
of  the  navy  and  at  present  an  ambassador  of  the  king,  and  of 
D'Usson,  a  mareckal  de  camp.  The  prelate  was  not  without 
hope,  however,  that  Basville,  whose  zeal  was  well  known,  would 
make  such  an  example  of  these  lawbreakers  as  to  disabuse  the 
Calvinists  of  the  false  impression  under  which  they  were  labor- 
ing, that  the  royal  intendants  had  received  instructions  to  shut 
their  eyes  and  let  the  Protestants  do  pretty  much  as  they 
pleased.  All  this  comes,  said  the  bishop,  of  not  compelling 
them,  as  "at  the  beginning  of  the  conversion,"  to  attend 
the  public  services.  Religion  is  acquired  by  habit.  In  the 
time  of  the  Albigenses,  he  adds,  his  mind  reverting  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  very  region  from  which  he  wrote,  they  were  obliged 
to  observe  this  practice  very  strictly.  "Now,  however,"  he 
ruefully  observes,  "  our  churches  are  entirely  deserted.  The 
A  wayward  scno°ls  alone  continue  to  exist,  and  this  through  the 
flock.  unremitting  attention  we  give  to  them.  I  do  not  fail 

myself  to  visit  the  schools  in  the  city  twice  a  week,  and  those 
in  the  country  every  two  months.  But  these  people  are  so 
wayward,  that  the  parents  every  night  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  their  children  forget  whatever  the  latter  have  learned 
during  the  day.  One  of  them,  the  other  day,  seeing  that  his 
son  was  attending  mass  on  feastdays  and  Sunday,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  prevent  him,  took  away  his  son's  shoes  and  restored 
them  to  him  only  when  the  hour  for  mass  was  past.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  seen  people  more  wayward  and  more  ill-inten- 
tioned. There  is  nothing  so  discouraging  as  to  labor  in  such  a 
work,  where  one  meets  with  such  slight  success,  for,  upon  my 
word,  we  know  not  how  to  treat  them."  * 

The  manifest  insincerity  of  the  conversion  which  so  many  of 
the  Protestants  had  been  forced  by  the  dragoons  to  profess,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  and  per- 

New  con-  .  .  .    .,          ,        ._.  „  _. 

verts  forced   plexity  to  the  king  s  civil  and  military  officers.     Some 

to  promise  to  * .  .,     .        ~,  ,         .,         -I./Y.H-II 

be  instruct-    ot  their  efforts  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  were  suf- 
ficiently absurd.     At  one  time,  the  Marshal  d'Estrees 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  making  the  Protestants  who  had 

1  This  very  interesting  and  instructive  letter,  dated  March  27,  1693,  is  pub- 
lished in  Boislisle,  Correspond ance  des  Controleurs  generaux  des  finances  avec 
les  Intendants  de  province  (Paris,  1874),  i.  315,  316. 
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abjured  in  Poitou  sign  a  promise  to  be  instructed.  But  Louis 
himself  saw  at  once  to  what  ridicule  he  would  expose  himself  by 
permitting  such  a  course  to  be  pursued.  It  would  be  a  palpable 
and  irrefragable  proof  that  the  abjurations  thus  far  made  were 
the  result  not  of  religious  conviction  but  of  compulsion.  M.  de 
Pontchartrain  received  instructions  to  order  this  signing  to  stop 
instantly.  The  thing  might  be  good  in  itself,  but  it  would  lead 
to  too  important  consequences.  It  was  a  species  of  new  ab- 
juration. If  it  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  any  "  New  Con- 
verts "  that  contrived  to  avoid  signing  the  new  promise  would 
regard  themselves  as  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  their 
former  engagements,  because  extorted  by  force,  and  would  feel 
free  to  live  just  as  they  pleased.1 

The  intendants,  such  especially  as  desired  above  all  things  to 
curry  favor  with  their  royal  master,  did  not  relax  their  efforts  to 
"  convert,"  and  to  make  it  appear  that  those  efforts  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  In  their  representations  they  were  sec- 
onded by  prelates  and  missionaries.  No  assertions  were  too 
bold  for  them  to  make,  for  little  fear  was  entertained  lest  a  ray 
of  truth  might  ultimately  penetrate  even  the  close  seclusion  of 
the  monarch,  and  bring  to  the  light  their  fabric  of  lies.  The 
correspondence  of  Le  Gendre  at  Montauban  with  the  controller 
general  at  Paris  may  serve  in  illustration.  This  intriguing  offi- 
cial, sent  to  the  city  which  had  always  been  a  citadel  of  the 
Reformed  faith,  started  upon  his  course  determined  to  outdo 
all  rivals  in  zeal  for  the  spread  of  "  the  king's  religion ; "  and  the 
easy  assurance  with  which  he  recounts  his  pretended  exploits, 
as  if  they  had  to  do  with  anything  rather  than  with  the  conscien- 
tious convictions  of  a  large  number  of  the  king's  subjects,  lends 
interest  to  his  letters. 

"  You  did  not  take  me  for  a  missionary,"  he  wrote  to  Chamil- 
lart,  "  when  you  sent  me  to  this  region ;  nevertheless  I  am 
preaching  like  a  devil.  My  chest  is  somewhat  the  worse  for 

1  Pontchartrain  to  Marshal  d'Estrees,  October  20,  1699.  Depping,  Correspon- 
dance  administrative  (Collection  de  Documents  inedits),  iv.  474.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  way  in  which  matters  were  managed  under  Louis  XIV.,  that  with 
the  command  to  discontinue  the  exaction  of  the  promise  in  question,  it  was  inti- 
mated that  no  one  must  know  the  order  which  the  marshal  had  received,  and 
that  he  might  use  any  pretext  he  pleased  for  his  change  of  tactics. 
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it,  but  religion  goes  better  in  consequence.  Not  a  day  passes 
but  I  lead  five  or  six  new  converts  to  mass.  There  were  forty 
of  them  that  went  there  last  Sunday.  There  must  have 
Gendre  been  f  ully  twenty  this  morning,  though  it  was  the  day  of 
••  like  a  the  Virgin,  which  as  you  know  is  not  held  in  venera- 

devil  " 

tion  among  those  gentlemen."  The  intendant  asserted 
that  he  was  hoping  for  wonders  with  Chamillart's  help,  but  he 
added  that,  without  that  help,  neither  the  bishop  nor  he  could  do 
anything.  His  plan  of  action  comprised  three  points — gentle- 
ness toward  reasonable  men  who  were  disposed  to  be  converted 
and  toward  merchants  ;  the  expenditure  of  money  upon  such  as 
interest  alone  deterred  at  present  from  renouncing  their 
heresy ;  and  the  judicious  resort  to  exemplary  severity  in  deal- 
ing with  the  refractory.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  last 
two  methods  of  conversion  Le  Gendre  considered  the  more 
promising.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  livres  from  the  controller 
bnt  finds  general's  liberal  hand  would  draw  in  more  Huguenots 
fnetK?eUof  tnan  tlie  finest  sermons  that  could  be  preached.  The 
kttrSd**  king  would  derive  great  satisfaction  from  seeing  his 
cachet.  bounty  usefully  employed  for  the  advancement  of  tme 
religion  and  the  entire  destruction  of  heresy  in  Montauban, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  "  Huguenotism."  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  such  great  virtue  in  the  leftres  de  cachet, 
that  the  intendant  earnestly  asked  that  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  let  him  have  a  dozen  of  them,  with  the  space  for  the 
name  left  in  blank,  promising  to  make  use  of  them  only  in  an 
extremity.1  Nor  was  the  actual  resort  to  this  fearful  instrument 
of  tyranny  very  probable,  since,  as  Le  Gendre  himself  suggested, 
when  renewing  his  request,  a  few  days  later,  the  mere  sight  of 
the  lettre  de  cachet,  with  the  ominous  void  which  the  intendant's 
pen  could  so  easily  fill,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  might  the  next  moment  be  the  victims.2 

A  year  passed  without  any  visible  diminution  in  the  inten- 
dant's zeal  or  in  his  confidence.     Meantime  the  "  poor  priests  " 


1  Le  Gendre  to  Chamillart,  February  2,  1700,  Correspondance  des  Controleurs 
ge"neraux  avec  les  Intendanta,  ii.  23. 

2  **  Dont  la  seule  inspection  fera  trembler  ceux  qui  en  seront  menaces."    Le 
Gendre  to  Chdteauneuf,  Secretary  of  State,  February  24,  1700,  ibid.,  ii.  28. 
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who  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  instruction  derived  their 
support  from  one  part  of  the  income  of  the  property  of  the  ref- 
uSee  Protestants,  while  another  part  went  to  reward 
^e  wor^  °^  otner  persons  toiling  for  the  same  end.1 
^G  Gendre  was  jubilant.  "  The  new  converts,"  he  ex- 
claimed,  "  are  continuing  to  do  marvels  in  Montauban 
and  throughout  the  whole  generality.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
that  fails  to  go  to  mass.  More  than  two  hundred  partook  of  the 
sacraments  at  Easter  with  edification,  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred in  the  rest  of  the  generality.  Here  is  the  fruit  of  one  year's 
labors !  What  may  we  not  expect  after  from  such  happy  be- 
ginnings ?  ...  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  churches  that 
were  empty  a  year  ago  now  crowded  with  people.  It  seems  that 
God  grants  a  special  blessing  to  the  city  of  Montauban  where 
Heresy  triumphed  for  so  many  years."  2 

The  intendant's  glowing  accounts  were  fully  sustained  by  the 
representations  of  De  la  Eue,  Jesuit  missionary  extraordinary 
in  Languedoc.  The  latter  had  labored  seven  months  with  Le 
Gendre  at  Montauban,  and,  when  on  the  point  of  undertaking  a 
similar  work  in  the  Cevennes  Mountains,  he  wrote  to  court  and 
extolled  the  results  of  the  complete  harmony  of  action  of  Le 
Gendre,  the  Bishop  of  Montauban  and  Basville.  Would  to 
God  that  such  good  understanding  existed  between  all  the  prel- 
ates and  intendants  of  the  realm.  But  the  new  converts  are 
told  that  the  king  does  not  want  them  to  go  to  church ;  the 
work  has  dragged  along  for  years  and  will  never  be  accomplished ; 
"  and  six  hundred  thousand  souls  without  a  religion  will  form 
within  the  kingdom  a  people  equally  inimical  to  the  church  and 
to  the  state."  Not  so  at  Montauban,  where  the  victory  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  effected  by  the  gentlest  of 
methods.  "  Neither  banishment,  nor  imprisonment,  nor  violence 
has  been  required  to  bring  the  new  converts  to  discharge  the 
external  duties  of  religion." 3 

iLe  Gendre  to  Chamillart,  January  16,  1701,  Correspondance  des  Controleurs 
generaux  avec  les  Intendants,  ii.  66. 

»Le  Gendre  to  Chamillart,  April  13,  1701,  ibid.,  ii.  72. 

3  "  II  n'a  fallu  ni  exils,  ni  emprisonments,  ni  violence,  pour  les  engager  aux 
devoirs  exterieurs  de  la  religion."    Report  of  Pere  de  la  Rue  to  Chamillart  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  mission,  September  21,  1700,  ibid.,  ii.  56. 
VOL.  II.— 10 
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It  would,  at  the  first  sight,  seem  absurd  to  question  the  accu- 
racy of  such  positive  statements,  and  the  most  vehement  denial 
of  their  truth  emanating  from  a  Protestant  source  might  with 
some  show  of  reason  be  rejected  as  inspired  by  blind  party 
spirit. 

Fortunately  the  contradiction  comes  not  from  an  enemy  but 
from  a  member  of  the  established  church — from  the  priest 
Olivier,  an  ecclesiastic  living  and  officiating  in  Montauban  itself 
— who  attested  the  truth  of  what  he  said  by  affirming  that  he 
had  just  celebrated  the  most  august  Sacrament  in  order  to  pray 
Heaven  to  grant  that  the  government  might  profit  by  the  infor- 
mation he  was  about  to  send.1 

"  The  opinion  you  entertain,"  says  this  candid  witness, 
"  based  upon  the  reports  made  to  you  by  M.  Le  Gendre  and 
contradic-  Sieur  Dalies,  that  there  now  exists  only  a  single  relig- 
b°oti5r  ec-  *on  a^  Montauban,  compels  me  to  write  to  inform  you, 
ciesiastic.  wiih  truth  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  there  have  been 
no  genuine  conversions  here,  and  that  the  two  men  whom  I  have 
named  have  only  had  in  view  to  pay  court  to  his  majesty,  by 
persuading  him  of  the  utility  and  the  fruitfulness  of  their 
efforts.  .  .  .  We  are  experiencing  the  consequences  of  their 
altogether  human  views,  and  we  see  with  grief  that  there  is  in 
the  new  converts  more  aversion  to  the  Catholic  religion  than  there 
had  ever  before  appeared  to  us  to  exist.  We  know  of  a  certainty 
that  all  the  exercises  of  the  Protestant  religion  are  celebrated 
in  this  city,  that  there  are  secret  meetings,  that  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  administered,  and,  in  a  word,  that  private  houses  have 
become  temples  of  the  former  error.  This  is  what  the  imprison- 
ments, the  fines,  the  frequent  insults,  and  the  continual  threats  which 
Mr.  Le  Gendre  has  made  use  of  have  produced  !  Gentleness 
and  instruction  would  have  won  more  hearts  than  has  violence." 2 

It  is  not  often  that  a  forgotten  letter,  rescued  from  its  obscu- 
rity in  the  state  archives,  has  more  directly  given  the  lie  to 
magnificent  boasts. 

1  "  Ce  que  j'ai  1'honneur  de  vous  dire  est  pour  1'inte'ret  de  Jesus-Christ,  que 
je  viens  d'offrir  a  son  Pere  dans  le  saint  sacrifice  de  la  messe,  pour  le  prier  qu'il 
vous  fasse  profiter  des  sinc&res  avis  que  je  vous  donne." 

*Le  sieur  Olivier,  pretre  a  Montauban,  au  Controleur  general,  28  Juin,  1704, 
Correspondauce  des  Controleurs  gene"raux  avec  les  Intendants,  ii.  189. 
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If  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Hu- 
guenots who  were  claimed  by  the  clergy  as  new  converts,  there 
was  no  real  change  of  sentiment,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that 
these  "  new  converts  "  intended  to  return  to  an  open 
veuT"  new  profession  of  their  faith  at  the  first  good  opportunity, 
from  re-  or,  at  latest,  at  the  approach  of  death.  Such  in  point 
of  fact  was  the  course  which  many  adopted;  and 
those  who  in  health  had  exhibited,  as  they  themselves  were  the 
first  to  recognize,  a  lamentable  weakness,  gathered  up  the 
courage  to  avow  their  convictions  when  the  hour  came  at  which 
considerations  of  a  temporal  character  recede  from  view  in  pro- 
portion as  the  issues  of  eternity  assume  an  importance  hith- 
erto but  partially  apprehended.  It  would  seem  to  require  less 
courage  to  declare  that  one  desires  to  die  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  when  a  few  hours  more  will  place  the 
spirit  beyond  the  reach  of  annoyance  and  constraint,  than  to 
avow  an  intention  to  live  in  the  profession  of  that  religion  with 
the  prospect  of  many  years  in  which  one's  resolution  will  have 
full  occasion  to  be  put  to  the  test.  It  was  no  rare  case  there- 
fore for  a  man  or  a  woman  who  had  signed  a  promise  to  abjure, 
and,  possibly,  had  even  been  constrained  to  attend  the  mass,  to 
feel  upon  the  death-bed  a  poignant  remorse  for  past  cowardice 
and  display  a  firmness  of  resolve  which  no  solicitations  of 
friends  and  no  menaces  of  troublesome  curates  and  monks 
could  shake.  In  their  impotence  to  discover  other  means  of 
remedying  what,  to  use  the  favorite  phraseology  of  the  legis- 
lator of  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  threatened  to  be- 
come so  formidable  an  "abuse,"  the  government,  at  priestly 
suggestion,  determined  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  dying  by  a 
consideration  of  the  fate  awaiting  him  should  he  recover,  and 
his  lifeless  remains,  in  case  he  should  die. 

Of  all  the  penalties  meted  out  for  religion's  sake,  that  was  un-^ 
questionably  the  most  abhorrent  to  every  sentiment  of  human- 
ity which  was  inflicted  upon  the  mortal  remains  of  such  of  the 
"new  converts"  as  had  refused,  in  their  last  hours,  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  established  church.  Nor  is  the  legislation  and 
practice  in  regard  to  the  corpses  of  these  persons  the  least  curi- 
ous chapter  in  the  history  of  persecution  in  modern  times. 

A  law  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  issued  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
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/April,  1686,  or  about  six  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
/  revocatory  edict,  recognized  and  deplored  the  fact  that  some, 
/     Penal  i         a^  ^eas*»  °^  those  w^0  b&d  previously  abjured  Prot- 
//      for  refusing  estantism  retracted  their  words  in  the  extremity  of 
!/      ™esf        illness,  and  died  in  their  error.     Their  conduct  ren- 


dered it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  check  so  flagrant 
^  a  crime.  In  the  case  of  those  persons  who  might  ultimately 
recover  after  rejecting  the  offices  of  the  clergy,  the  king  declared 
it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  the  men  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  that 
fthe  women  be  imprisoned,  that  both  be  subjected  to  the  amende 
monordble,  and  that  the  property  of  both  be  confiscated.  As  to 
those  that  died,  his  Majesty  decreed  that  proceedings  be  in- 
stituted against  their  dead  bodies,  or  their  "memory,"  as  pro- 
vided by  the  criminal  code  then  in  force,  and  that  the  corpses 
be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  and  thrown  into  the  common  sewer. 
The^  property  of  the  deceased  was  to  be  confiscated.1 

>uch  was  the  barbarous  law  which  was  to  restrain  or  punish 
the  candor  of  the  dying  by  the  foreknowledge  of  the  poverty 
and  disgrace  that  must  befall  the  survivors  —  a  fresh  attempt  to 
\    prolong  hypocritical  professions,  extorted  by  violence,  to  the 
last  breath  of  life. 

e  curates  were  the  instruments  of  terror,  as  they  were  also 
the  chief  informers.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  fact  than  by 
telling  the  touching  story  of  a  poor  old  Breton  woman,  Esther 
Yerger,  of  Paimbceuf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  pathos 
of  the  last  scene  will  not  be  lessened,  and  the  truthfulness  of 
the  account  of  the  distress  of  the  victim  will  be  established,  by 
allowing  the  curate  of  Paimboeuf  to  describe  the  incident  in  his 
own  words. 

"  On  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1687,  the  seneschal  of 
Nantes  informed  me  that  a  woman  recently  converted,  of  the 
number  of  those  women  whom  he  had  captured  in  a  vessel  pur- 
posing to  leave  the  kingdom,  was  far  advanced  in  age  and  very 
ill.  Thereupon  I  went  several  times  to  the  houses  where  she 
was.  ...  I  asked  her  whether  she  had  not  reflected  on  the 
word  that  I  had  heretofore  spoken  to  her  ;  to  which  she  did 
not  reply,  but  merely  shook  her  head.  Seeing  this,  I  asked  her 

1  Edits,  Declarations  et  Arrests,  282-284. 
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if  she  did  not  purpose  to  persevere  in  the  good  resolve 
which  she  had  had  of  living  as  a  Catholic  in  making  her  abjura- 
tion. To  which  she  answered  that  she  had  truly  been  com- 
pelled to  abjure  by  force,  and  that  what  she  had  done  was  only 
in  order  to  escape  more  easily  the  higher  powers.  Thereupon 
I  told  her  that  she  ought  to  rectify  so  bad  an  intention,  and 
that  she  must  not  hope  for  salvation  dying  separated  from  the 
Roman,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  church,  that  being  the  only 
church  in  which  there  was  salvation  and  in  whose  sacraments 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  enclosed  his  precious  blood  that 
washes  us  of  our  sins.  Wherefore  I  conjured  her,  by  her  soul's 
salvation,  to  prepare  herself  to  receive  them  by  becoming  rec- 
onciled to  that  holy  church,  or  at  least  to  tell  me  if  she  had 
any  difficulty,  to  the  end  that  I  might  enlighten  and  help  her  in 
the  matter  of  her  salvation.  She  replied  to  this  by  a  shake  of 
the  head,  without  vouchsafing  to  utter  a  single  word.  Then  I 
entreated  and  urged  her  to  reply  to  me  whether  she  did  not 
again  abjure  her  error,  and  whether  she  would  not  receive  the 
means  of  her  salvation  which  the  church  presented  to  her  by 
my  ministry.  To  this  she  replied  several  times,  '  No  /  No  ! 
No  ! '  Nevertheless  I  continued  to  address  to  her  the  most 
moving  and  pressing  words  which  it  pleased  God  to  suggest  to 
me,  and  I  repeated  the  same  request.  To  which  she  replied  again, 
'No  !  No  !  No!'  Then  I  frankly  told  her  that  she  could  not 
flatter  herself  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  life,  inasmuch  as 
her  illness  was  mortal,  and  she  could  not  outlast  the  night,  as 
far  as  I  could  conjecture,  and  that  she  should  not  risk  so 
precious  a  thing  as  her  soul's  salvation  by  her  stubbornness. 
To  this  she  refused  to  make  further  reply.  In  about  two  hours, 
that  is,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  she  fell  into  the  death- 
struggle,  during  which  several  persons  conjuring  her  to  think 
of  her  salvation  and  to  heed  what  I  had  said,  she  addressed  to 
them  injurious  words.  Her  agony  lasted  until  midnight,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  exhibited  no  sign  of  conversion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  marks  of  obstinacy  and  perseverance  in  her 
malicious  error  until  her  death.  When  she  had  died,  care  was 
taken  to  wrap  her  in  a  winding-sheet  and  to  entomb  her  in  a 
sand-hill  which  is  near  Paimbceuf  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Of 
this  I  took  as  witnesses  Messrs.  De  la  Eeauderie-Ozon,  Guil- 
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laucheau,  Laquin,  and  Josias.  Signed,  Louis  DUDOYEB,  priest 
vicar  at  Paimbceuf,  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1687." 

Thus  far  the  curate's  own  account.1  His  activity  did  not, 
however,  end  here.  The  officers  of  Paimbceuf,  probably  from 
motives  of  pity,  declined  to  institute  proceedings  against  the 
corpse.  The  records  show  that  the  priest's  compassion  for 
poor  Esther  Verger,  so  effusively  displayed  before  she  expired, 
was  less  potent  after  her  decease  and  did  not  prevent  him  from 
lodging  a  complaint  with  the  king's  attorney  at  Nantes.  The 
latter  demanded  of  the  court  in  his  majesty's  name  "that  the 
body  of  the  deceased  be  disinterred  from  the  place  where  it  had 
been  buried  by  the  public  executioner,  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Paimboeuf,  and  be  cast  into  the  sewer,  all  persons  be- 
ing forbidden  in  any  wise  to  give  it  burial,  on  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  their  property." 2  It  was  so  ordered  and  done. 

For  many  years  the  history  of  France  abounds  in  records, 
full  and  circumstantial,  of  ghastly  suits,  in  which  an  inanimate 
The  trial  of  D°dy,  scarcely  cold  in  death,  having  been  formally  in- 
bodfee8aof  dieted,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  punished  according 
Huguenots,  to  the  tenor  of  the  law.  For  the  speechless  defend- 
ant a  curator,  or  guardian,  was  appointed  to  appear  and  to  plead 
at  the  bar  of  justice.  Witnesses  were  summoned  and  examined 
— curates  and  vicars  who  testified  to  the  "  conversion  "  of  the 
deceased  and  to  his  subsequent  refusal  to  confess  or  commune, 
and  nurses  and  attendants  who  endeavored  to  break  the  force  of 
such  testimony  by  alleging  tokens  more  or  less  significant  of  a 
disposition,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  or,  as  was  most  frequently  the  case, 
were  forced  reluctantly  to  admit  that  the  deceased  died  an 
avowed  Protestant.  There  were  the  accustomed  appeals  to  a 
superior  court.  Occasionally  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  arose 
between  the  judges  of  different  towns,  and  the  suit  must  abide 
the  settlement  of  the  rival  claims  by  the  royal  intendant. 
Meanwhile,  the  case  was  of  a  kind  that  did  not  brook  the  law's 
delays.  Between  the  desire  to  obey  the  king's  ordinance  to  the 


1  The  original  is  in  the  judicial  records  of  Nantes.     It  is  printed  in  Vaurigaud, 
Histoire  des  Eglises  Reformees  de  Bretagne,  iii.  121,  122. 
8  Ibid. ,  ubi  supra. 
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letter  and  to  drag  the  remains  of  the  dead  Huguenot  upon  the 
hurdle  through  the  populous  streets,  and  the  impossibility  of 
executing  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  a  mass  of  corruption 
spreading  infection  far  and  near,  the  officers  of  the  king's  justice 
were  at  their  wits'  end.  In  one  place,  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, a  Norman  judge  seems  actually  to  have  ordered  the  re- 
mains of  a  Protestant  to  be  salted  down,  just  as  the  carcass  of 
cor  ses  a  sneeP  or  a  bullock  might  have  been,  in  order  that, 
SSmedtobe  ^e  body  being  locked  up  in  prison,  the  children  of 
produced  in  the  deceased  might  be  prevented  from  stealing  them 
away  for  burial.1  The  body  of  a  young  girl,  Judith 
Piat,  of  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  Admiral  Coligny's  home  in  the 
previous  century,  was  graciously  permitted  to  be  embalmed,  in 
answer  to  the  petition  of  her  sister  Louise,  who  sought  to  with- 
draw the  lifeless  remains  from  the  care  of  the  guards,  who,  as 
she  said,  "  have  committed  and  continually  do  commit  notable 
acts  of  insult  to  the  body."  2  This  privilege  was  granted,  how- 
ever, only  upon  condition  that  Louise  should  produce  the 
remains  whenever  called  for,  and  we  have  the  judge's  memo- 
randum that,  apparently  for  future  verification,  he  had  "  affixed 
to  the  forehead  of  the  corpse  the  seal  of  his  jurisdiction." 3  In  the 
end,  the  case  went  against  the  brave  Huguenot  girl,  and  the 
king's  attorney,  Bouvier  de  la  Mothe,  brother  of  the  famous 
Madame  Guy  on,  whose  name  it  seems  strange  to  meet  in  the 
course  of  such  proceedings,  made  a  motion  that  the  body  of 
Judith  Piat  "  be  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  royal  prisons  "  of  Mon- 
targis.  It  was  impossible  to  execute  the  order.  The  court  was 
compelled  perforce  itself  to  remove  to  Chatillon,  and  even  there 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  formality  of  verifying  the 
sealed  corpse  could  be  observed.4 

1  "Et  de  faire  transferor  le  diet  cadavre  aux  prisons  de  la  dicte,  pour  esvitter 
£  1'enlevement  que  ses  enfans  en  pouroient  faire  pour  1'enterer,  et  de  faire  sailer 
le  diet  cadavre  pour  esvitter  a  la  corruption  et  putrefaction  d'iceluy,  et  pour  le 
conserver  jusques  &  la  perfection  de  son  procez."  Documents  in  S.  Beaujour, 
Hist,  de  1'Egl.  Ref.  de  Caen,  471  (Caen,  1877)).  This  cause  began  June  26th, 
and  was  not  finally  decided  until  October  31,  1686. 

3  "  Les  huissiers  commis  a  la  garde  du  corps  ont  comis  et  comettent  continuelle- 
ment  oprobres  sensibles  a  1'endroit  du  corps." 

3  "Et  a  1'instant  avons  marque  ledit  cadavre,  sur  le  front,  du  seel  de  nostre 
jurisdiction." 

4  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxvi.  (1877),  319. 
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The  trial  was  only  inferior  in  barbarity  to  the  execution  of  the 
atrocious  sentence.  Brought  from  out  of  the  prison,  the  body 
and  dragged  was  place(l  upon  a  rough  hurdle  or  crate  tied  to  the 
hSrdJ^o  tahe  eud  of  a  cart.  Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rich 
public  sewer.  an(j  poor,  were  thus  dragged  about  the  streets  of  the 
city  or  town,  exposed  to  the  hooting  and  jeering  of  the  low 
populace.  There  was  no  distinction  of  rank  and  station,  as 
there  was  no  respect  for  age  or  sex.  In  many  cases,  if  not  in 
all  cases,  the  corpse  was  stripped  of  its  clothing.  The  widow 
Petineau,  of  Gien,  was  disinterred  six  weeks  after  burial  and 
thus  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze,  a  loathsome  sight.1  Paul 
Chenevix,  about  eighty  years  old,  and  for  fifty-three 

PaulChene-  •     t  •  ,1  -,.  <•  •»«•    , 

vix,  ajudee   of  these  years  a  "judge  of  the  parliament  of  Metz — or, 

oftheParlia-  /  J       <?  ,T    ,  .,        ,        ,      , 

ment  of  as  a  contemporary  of  Metz  expresses  it,  who  had  sat 
fifty-three  years  on  the  fleurs  de  Us — the  ablest  and 
most  venerable  of  judges,  and  a  man  universally  respected  for 
learning  and  probity — was  dragged  about  the  streets  of  Metz 
stark  naked.2  A  little  later,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  widow  of 
Pierre  Hemery,  sixty-six  years  old,  were  treated  with  the  same 
indignity  on  a  market  day  in  the  streets  of  Thorigny.3  For  all 
the  destination  was  the  same.  It  was  to  the  voirie,  or  public 
sewer,  where  the  carcasses  of  animals  were  thrown  to  rot,  and 
where,  in  at  least  one  recorded;  case,  the  human  bodies  were  in 
part  consumed  by  roving  dogs.  Here  they  might  still  be 
pelted  with  stones  or  otherwise  insulted.  In  the  end  some 
friend  contrived  to  steal  them  away  and  give  them  the 
boideHugue-  burial  which  the  state  denied.  Four  hundred  Hugue- 

nots 

nots  of  Metz  came  boldly  to  claim  the  body  of  Paul 
Chenevix,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  voirie  sang  with  a  loud  voice 

1  Bulletin,  etc.,  xl.  (1891),  38,  39. 

3  The  parliament  of  Metz,  we  are  told,  had  some  horror  at  seeing  the  oldest 
member  of  its  company  treated  thus,  and  suspended  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  word  came  from  Versailles  ordering  it  to  proceed.  <4Ce  venerable 
corps,"  writes  one  who  was  probably  an  witness,  "  f  ut  depouille  tout  nud, 
sans  la  moindre  couverture,  meme  sur  les  parties.  On  le  traina  avec  la  dernidre 
ignominie.  Le  bourreau  etoit  arme.  Le  peuple  jeta,  £  ce  spectacle,  des  cries 
pergants  vers  le  ciel."  Journal  inedit  d'un  fidele  de  Metz,  Bulletin,  etc.,  xi. 
(1862),  283.  The  official  minute  of  the  execution  may  be  read  in  Haag,  La 
France  Protestante  (s.  v.  Chenevix),  iv.  297. 

3S.  Beaujour,  Hist,  de  1'Egl.  Ref.  de  Caen,  470. 
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those  words  of  the  seventy-ninth  psalm  of  Clement  Marot,  in 
the  use  of  which  the  Huguenots  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
mourned  the  butchery  at  Vassy  and  many  another  deed  of 
blood : 

Les  gens  entrez  sont  en  ton  heritage    .     .     . 

Us  ont  bailie'  les  corps 

Des  tes  serviteurs  morts 

Aux  corbeaux  pour  les  paistre. 

La  chaire  des  bien-vivans 

Aux  animaux  suivans 

Bois  et  plaine  champestre. 1 

It  must  in  fairness  be  remarked  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
was  soon  disappointed,  possibly  both  ashamed  and  disgusted,  at 
the  operation  of  his  inhuman  law  against  the  corpses  of  Hugue- 
nots. This,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  king,  as  that  dignity  was  then  understood,  to  acknowledge 
in  a  manly  fashion.  All  that  his  ministers  would,  therefore,  ad- 
mit in  their  secret  instructions  to  the  intendants,  was  that  his 
majesty's  edict  had  not  had  all  the  good  effects  that  had  been 
looked  for,  and  he  authorized  a  certain  moderation  in  carrying 
the  law  out.  If  some  Huguenot  that  had  been  converted  was 
known  when  upon  his  death-bed  to  have  declared  openly  and 
ostentatiously  (avec  eclat)  his  purpose  to  die  in  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  if  his  relations  mentioned  the  fact  ostentatiously 
as  something  of  which  they  could  boast,  the  law  must  be  rigor- 
ously executed.  Otherwise,  if  the  dying  man's  utterance  arose 
from  simple  obstinacy  and  met  with  the  disapproval  of  his  rel- 
atives, it  would  be  well  to  pass  the  matter  over  without  notice. 
The  king  would  have  the  ecclesiastics  to  understand  that  they 
should  abstain  from  so  freely  calling  in  the  judges  as  witnesses ; 


1  Besides  the  Journal  inedit  d'un  fidele  de  Metz  above  quoted,  see  the  sketch 
by  Oth.  Cuvier,  "Paul  de  Chenevix,  Conseiller  au  Parlement  de  Metz,"  Bul- 
letin, etc.,  iii.  566-575.  The  cases  of  this  barbarous  infliction  of  indignities 
upon  the  dead  to  which  I  have  referred  all  belong  to  1686  or  1699.  Other  ex- 
amples, also  belonging  to  these  years,  at  Proisy,  in  Vermandois,  and  at  Mas 
d'Azil,  in  Foix,  are  given  in  the  Bulletin,  etc.,  ix.  73,  xxvii.  16,  and  xxxii.  554. 
To  1686  seems  to  belong  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Jaquot  de  Caussade,  of  Saint 
Antonin,  who  refused  extreme  unction,  and  whose  body  was  disinterred  and 
dragged  on  a  hurdle  by  the  executioner  accompanied  by  six  soldiers.  Bulletin, 
etc.,  xlii.  (1893),  205. 
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in  order  that  it  might  not  be  found  necessary  to  execute  the 
law  to  its  full  extent.1 

In  fact,  so  odious  became  the  practice  of  dragging  the  nude 
corpses  of  respectable  and  even  venerated  persons  on  hurdles 
through  the  public  streets,  that  prudent  intendants,  such  as 
Bezons  of  Bordeaux,  confessed  that,  as  matters  stood,  he  did  not 
now  dare  even  to  entertain  a  suit  for  the  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  new  convert  that  died  persisting  in  his  profession  of  a 
preference  for  his  old  faith  and  rejecting  the  sacraments,  for  fear 
of  being  compelled  to  afford  the  people  a  sight  which,  he  euphe- 
mistically states,  experience  had  taught  us  "  produces  no  good 
effect."  2  It  took  five  or  six  years  more  for  the  government  at 
Versailles  to  become  so  fully  convinced  of  this  as  to 

Dragging  on 

the  ihurdfe     instruct  the  judicial  officers  to  prevent  any  more  un- 
e(^ifying  scenes  of  the  kind  ;  and  a  month  more  for 


found  the  same  conclusion  to  be  reached  respecting  the 
amende  honorable  in  the  case  of  the  new  converts  who 
recovered.  However,  so  strongly  influenced  was  his  Majesty 
by  the  puerile  fear  of  seeming  to  admit  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  that  he  bade  the  judges  pass  the  customary  sentence, 
but  see  to  it  that  they  did  not  execute  it.  The  order  was  to  be 
kept  a  most  profound  secret.3 

1  Seignelay  to  De  Creil,  Intendant,  February  3,  1687.  Depping,  Correspond- 
ance  administrative,  iv.  401.  See,  also,  a  despatch  of  Count  Pontchartrain,  of 
March  12,  1691,  to  the  same  effect,  ibid.,  iv.  425. 

24*Au  lieu  que  Ton  n'ose  le  faire  presentement,  parce  que  1'ou  aconnu  par 
experience  que  1'exemple  de  tirer  un  corps  sur  uue  claye  ne  produit  aucun  bon 
effet."  Bazons  to  the  controller  general,  July  21,  1693.  Corr.  des  Controleurs 
generaux,  i.  329. 

3  Pontchartrain  conveys  the  last  directions  to  the  first  president  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  in  his  letter  of  Versailles,  October  26,  1699,  which  refers  to  the 
issue  of  similar  directions,  respecting  the  dragging  of  the  dead  on  hurdles,  in  the 
preceding  month  of  August.  Depping,  Correspondance  administrative,  iv.  495. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV 

THE  EARLY  CONVENTICLES  AFTER  THE  REVOCATION 

THE  strange  and  unforeseen  vicissitudes  that  befell  the  Hu- 
guenots in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  placed 
them  in  a  situation  presenting  certain  marked  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  condition  of  their  fathers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Keformation.  A  storm  of 
unprecedented  violence  had  descended  upon  the  land,  and  every 
institution  of  the  Protestant  religion  had  been  swept  from  its 
surface.  The  edifices  in  which  worship  had  been  held  were 
gone — either  demolished  to  the  very  foundations,  or  appropri- 
ated by  an  inimical  faith.  That  was  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant loss;  material  structures  can  easily  be  replaced  by  the 
same  self-sacrifice  that  originally  reared  them.  It  was  a  much 
more  serious  thing  that  churches  of  living  men  and  women  had 
been  dispersed,  that  many  of  their  members  had  succumbed  to 
fear,  that  some  had  apostatized.  Without  a  recognized  exist- 
ence, without  organization,  deprived  of  religious  guides  and 
teachers,  what  could  a  mass  of  laymen  do,  in  the  presence  of 
the  active  and  vigilant  opposition  of  the  strongest  government 
of  Europe,  informed  and  instigated  by  a  clergy  that  seemed  to 
be  everywhere  present  and  to  learn  promptly  whatever  oc- 
curred ? 

Yet,  if  the  impression  prevailed  that  the  prostration  of  Prot- 
estantism was  too  complete  that  it  should  ever  raise  its  head 
again,  it  was  only  because  men  did  not  sufficiently  count  upon 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  moral  forces.  Violence,  in  suppress- 
ing the  outward  forms  of  the  Reformed  religion,  failed  coi 
spicuously  and  ignominiously  to  eradicate  the  attachment  of 
the  heart  to  the  doctrines,  usages,  and  worship  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  Robbed  of  their  sanctuaries  and  of  the  services  of 
their  ministers,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  Huguenots  to  do, 
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there  was  nothing,  in  fact,  more  natural  for  them  to  do,  than  to 
fall  back  upon  methods  long  since  discontinued.  In  lieu  of  the 
church,  there  again  arose  the  conventicle ;  and  this  very 
speedily.  Barely  two  months  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  Cardinal  Le  Camus,  writing  from  Grenoble  to  a  fel- 
low bishop,  gives  us  a  picture  of  renascent  Protestantism  which 
may  serve  as  well  for  many  other  parts  of  France  as  for  Dau- 
phiny.  "The  women,"  he  remarks,  "have  shown  themselves 
much  more  attached  to  their  religion  than  the  men.  Their 
psalms,  the  notes  of  their  Bibles,  and  the  books  of  their  minis- 
ters strengthen  them  [the  Protestants]  in  their  views,  and  we 
see  no  way  of  taking  these  books  away  from  them.  We  have 
been  promised  books  [of  our  own],  but  none  have 
camion  been  sent  us  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  theirs.  They 
RotSnt-  hold  small  secret  meetings,  at  which  they  read  some 
^  chapter  from  their  Bibles  and  their  prayers.  After 
that,  the  most  able  of  their  number  makes  an  address.  In  a 
word,  they  do  just  what  they  did  at  the  birth  of  heresy.  They 
have  an  insuperable  aversion  to  service  in  an  unknown  tongue 
and  to  our  ceremonies.  I  have  sent  out  missionaries.  They 
cannot  abide  monks.  The  rest  have  accomplished  very  little, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  go  in  every  direction  to  calm  their 
minds  and  to  soothe  them.  But  as  one  cannot  be  everywhere 
present,  what  one  fancies  done  is  undone  within  three  days.  I 
have  noticed  that  by  offering  them  prayers  in  French,  readings 
from  the  epistles  and  gospels,  and  expositions  of  these  read- 
ings, we  attract  them  to  the  church  ;  and  that  by  talking  much 
concerning  the  conversion  of  the  heart  and  the  other  prepara- 
tives necessary  to  penitence  and  communion,  concerning  the 
corruption  and  frailty  of  man,  the  power  of  grace,  and  the  effi- 
cacy and  application  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  open  the 
way  to  give  them  a  relish  for  the  other  truths  of  religion.  The 
communion  under  both  forms  is  the  height  of  their  desires ;  but 
nothing  can  be  done  in  that  matter  without  the  help  of  Rome." 1 
**  Such  conventicles  as  those  to  which  the  cardinal  refers  be- 

1  See  the  very  interesting  letter  of  Cardinal  Le  Camus  to  the  Bishop  of  Lupon, 
Grenoble,  December  16,  1685,  first  published,  I  believe,  by  Father  Ingold, 
priest  of  the  Oratory,  in  1885,  and  reprinted,  in  part,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xsxvi.  (1887),  273. 
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gan  almost  immediately  to  be  held  in  every  part  of  France ;  if, 
indeed,  they  were  not  rather  held  even  before  the  signing  of 
the  revocatory  edict.  The  number  of  worshippers  was  greater 
or  smaller  according  to  circumstances ;  but  all  that  attended 
A  royal  law  *°°^  their  lives  in  their  hands.  The  Edict  of  Eevoca- 

tion  made  the  act  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  pun- 

isnable  by  "confiscation  of  body  and  goods,"  an 
2netheacnocn-  expression  which  might  have  been  understood  to  sig- 
venticie.  njfy  imprisonment  for  life,  but  which  a  subsequent 
Declaration  of  the  first  of  July,  1686,  distinctly  interpreted  as 
meaning  death.1 

Nor  was  the  law  intended  to  become  a  dead  letter.  As  early 
as  in  February  of  that  year,  the  list  of  those  brave  men  and 
women  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  are  to  suffer 
death  for  the  simple  offence  of  worshipping  Almighty  God  in 
gatherings  unauthorized  by  the  king,  begins  with  the  name  of 
Fran9ois  Teissier,  viguier,  or  royal  judge,  of  the  village  of  Dur- 

fort,  in  the  Cevennes  Mountains.  Tessier  had  at- 
TeSTthe  tended  a  secret  conventicle,  held  about  midnight,  in  a 
ofthTcon^  lonely  country  house  lying  near  Monoblet,  St.  Felix 

and  Durfort,  to  which  the  faithful  came  from  places  as 
distant  as  Anduze,  on  the  one  hand,  and  St.  Hippolyte  du  Fort, 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  simple  religious  meeting.  Prayers 
were  offered,  psalms  were  sung.  Brought  before  the  intendant, 
Lamoignon  de  Basville,  Tessier  did  not  deny  that  he  had  dis- 
obeyed the  king,  but  asserted  the  superior  claim  of  allegiance 
to  God.  Under  the  circumstances  his  fate  was  sealed.  "  Blessed 
be  God,"  he  quietly  said  to  those  who  signified  to  him  that,  by 
the  sentence  of  the  presidial  court  of  Nismes,  he  was  to  be 
hung  that  very  day,  "  I  shall  die  as  did  my  Master.  My  body 
is  at  your  disposal,  gentlemen  ;  but  my  soul  belongs  to  God." 
Aiguisier,  a  missionary  stationed  at  La  Salle,  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  and  betrayed  greater  emo- 
tion than  the  prisoner.  The  more  urgent  Aiguisier  became,  the 
more  fervently  did  Tessier  exclaim,  raising  his  eyes  heavenward  : 

1  "  Voulons  pareillement  et  entendons  que  tons  ceux  de  nos  Sujets  qui  seront 
surpris  faisant  dans  notre  Royaume  et  Terres  de  notre  obeissance,  des  assem- 
blees  on  quelque  exercice  de  Religion  autre  que  la  Catholique,  Apostolique  et 
Romaine,  soient  punis  de  mort."  In  Edits,  Declarations  et  Arrests,  293. 
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"  My  God !  suffer  me  not  to  yield  to  temptation."  The  priest's 
evident  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  the  copious 
tears  he  shed,  touched  the  victim's  heart,  and  led  him 
tiide  and  his  at  last  to  utter  a  prediction.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  God  be- 
holds your  charity  and  your  zeal ;  you  will  not  be  with- 
out your  reward,  you  will  die  in  our  religion."  "  Yes,"  jocularly 
remarked  a  nobleman  who  was  present,  "  you  will  do  what 
Saint  Stephen  did,  you  will  convert  Saint  Paul."  The  mission- 
ary, however,  was  in  no  mood  to  jest,  and,  as  he  informs  us, 
scarcely  thinking  what  he  said,  replied :  "  Ah,  well,  sir,  pray  God 
that  he  may  convert  me ! "  The  words  bore  fruit.  Not  many 
months  later,  the  priest,  convinced  less  by  the  words  that 
he  heard  than  by  the  example  that  he  beheld,  fulfilled  the 
dying  man's  prophecy.  He  made  his  way  to  Berne  and 
there  obtained  admission  to  a  church  of  which  he  had  not 
dreamed  that  he  would  ever  seek  to  become  a  member.  Mean- 
time, on  the  present  occasion  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  gain 
over  the  Protestant.  When  Tessier  exclaimed,  at  the  sound 
of  the  preparation  of  the  gallows :  "  Courage,  my  friend,  they 
are  making  ready  a  ladder  for  me  to  mount  to  the  skies," 
Aiguisier  responded  by  the  assurance  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Tessier  was  about  to  be  precipitated  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  hell.  The  compassionate  executioner  wept  as  he  bound  the 
prisoner.  To  the  assembled  crowd  Tessier  cried  out :  "  I  die 
a  Protestant "  ("  Je  meurs  de  la  Religion  ").  Aiguisier  tried  in 
vain  to  drown  his  voice ;  then,  following  him  up  two  rounds  of 
the  ladder,  implored  him  to  have  a  thought  of  his  soul's  salva- 
tion and  to  renounce  heresy,  if  he  desired  to  enter  paradise. 
When 'the  missionary  paused  to  recover  his  breath,  Tessier  for 
the  last  time  addressed  the  people  and  told  them  that  he  had 
indeed  been  present  at  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful.  It  was 
the  only  crime  that  he  had  committed.  He  died  of  the  religion 
and  for  the  religion.  His  last  words  were  loud  and  distinct.  It 
was  appropriate  for  the  first  martyr  of  the  conventicles  of  the 
Desert  that  he  should  die  with  the  lines  of  a  cherished  psalm  of 
Theodore  Beza  upon  his  lips — the  fifth  verse  of  the  thirty-first 
psalm  : l 

1  Histoire  du  martyre  du  sieur  F.  Tessier,  viguier  de  Durfort,  dans  les  Ce- 
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"  Mon  ame  en  tea  mains  je  viens  rendre : 
Car  tu  m'as  rachete, 
O  Dieu  de  ve"rite." 

The  early  days  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century 
can  boast  no  more  simple  and  touching  story  of  martyrdom  than 
this.  But  although  it  converted  the  missionary  that  witnessed 
it,  the  report  of  such  courage  and  constancy,  if  it  reached  the 
ears  of  Louvois  and  his  master,  only  infuriated  them  the  more 
against  fanatics  so  stubborn  as  to  question  the  king's  right  to 
exalt  obedience  to  himself  above  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mands. 

Between  the  sanguinary  minister  of  war  and  the  intendant 
of  the  province,  often  no  less  sanguinary,  there  was  an  ignoble 
orders  to  emulation  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  execute  with 
th"  gathered  ^le  greater  severity  the  king's  purpose  of  putting  an 
Huguenots,  absolute  end  to  the  troublesome  assemblies  of  Protes- 
tants, meetings  which  were  no  sooner  apparently  suppressed  in 
one  spot  than  they  were  again  reported  to  have  been  held  in 
another.  "If  it  happen  again  to  be  possible  to  fall  upon  such 
gatherings,"  Louvois  wrote  to  Foucault  in  Poitou,  "  let  orders 
be  given  to  the  dragoons  to  kill  the  greatest  part  of  the  Protes- 
tants that  can  be  overtaken,  without  sparing  the  women,  to  the 
end  that  this  may  intimidate  them  and  prevent  others  from  fall- 
ing into  a  similar  fault."  *  Again  and  again  he  gave  out  that 

vennes.  Berlin,  1702.  This  very  rare  account,  written  by  the  former  mission- 
ary Philippe  Aiguisier,  is  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot. 
fr.,  v.  (1857),  214-224,  and  in  the  Petite  Bibliotheque  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais. 
The  preface  and  the  concluding  remarks  are  by  Tessier's  son.  On  Aiguisier 
himself,  see  an  article  by  Jules  Chavannes,  in  the  same  Bulletin,  x.  (1861),  396- 
399,  and  s.  v.  in  Haag,  La  France  protestante,  i.  55-57.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
in  the  title  of  a  poem,  an  adaptation  of  Kacine's  Esther,  which  he  prepared 
for  recitation  by  the  pupils  of  the  college  of  Vevay,  of  which  he  became  prin- 
cipal, Aiguisier  styled  himself  "  the  proselyte  of  Providence." 

1  Louvois  to  Foucault,  Versailles,  March  1,  1688.  Memoires  de  Foucault,  539. 
In  other  letters  there  was  always  the  same  bloodthirsty  command.  "The 
king's  intention  is  ever  that  the  attempt  be  made  to  fall  with  troops  upon  all  the 
meetings  that  may  take  place,  and  if,  after  having  killed  a  very  large  number, 
you  take  a  few  prisoners,  that  their  trial  be  carefully  instituted,"  etc.  Louvois, 
March  17,  1689.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxxiii.  242.  And 
the  Count  de  Broglie,  lieutenant  general  of  the  king  in  Languedoc,  rightly  ap- 
prehended the  royal  pleasure  when,  in  1690,  he  announced  :  "It  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  his  Majesty's  intention  that  no  meeting  be  tolerated,  either  in  the 
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the  king  would  have  no  distinction  made  in  favor  of  the  weaker 
sex,  and  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  perhaps 
thinking  that  so  ignominious  a  punishment  would  have  more 
effect  than  the  infliction  of  death  itself,  he  directed  that  some 
at  least  of  the  women  arrested  should  be  publicly  flogged.1 
Foucault  passed,  perhaps  with  justice,  for  the  most  violent  of 
intendants.  I  have  on  a  previous  page  given  Chancellor 
d'Aguesseau's  verdict  on  "  this  distinction  that  did  him  little 
honor."  Louvois  himself  had  more  than  once  to  moderate  the 
intendant's  fury  in  words  that  must  have  stung  a  nature  very 
sensitive  on  the  point  of  self-esteem.  But  Louvois  in  turn  gave 
Foucault  an  opportunity  to  retaliate,  when,  having  instructed 
the  intendant  to  level  with  the  ground  the  abodes  of  all  the  Hu- 
guenots that  might  have  been  present  at  a  conventicle,  the  latter 
called  the  attention  of  the  minister  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
royal  law  of  July,  1686,  enjoined  the  penalty  of  death,  but  said 
nothing  of  razing  houses,  and  remarked  that  "  judges  are  not 
permitted  to  add  penalties  to  those  imposed  by  the  laws."  "M. 
de  Louvois  does  not  scruple  to  place  himself  above  these  laws," 
the  intendant  quietly  observes  in  his  Memoirs.2  Having  such  a 
minister  and  such  a  subordinate  to  deal  with,  even  if  the  one 
might  object  to  the  other's  order  in  some  minor  respect,  it  fared 
ill  enough  with  the  district  within  whose  bounds  a  Protestant 
meeting  was  known  to  have  been  held.  It  was  represented  by 
them  both  to  be  the  particular  wish  of  the  ruler  who  claimed  to 
New  Dragon-  ^e  ^e  ^a^ner  °^  his  people,  that  the  unfortunate  com- 
nades.  munity  should  have  one  or  two  companies  of  dragoons 
quartered  upon  it  for  a  whole  month,  with  full  license  to  live  in 
the  most  wasteful  manner.  The  king's  object,  said  Louvois,  is 
to  make  that  kind  of  people  learn  that  they  must  not  merely 
abstain  from  attending  the  forbidden  assemblies,  but  either  pre- 
vent any  of  their  number  from  going,  or  else  denounce  and  ar- 
rest the  guilty.8 

open  country  or  in  houses,  and  that  as  soon  as  an  officer  shall  receive  notice  of 
one,  he  must  charge  the  meeting  in  question  and  kill  (faire  main  basse),  without 
any  distinction  of  sex."  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxxi.  179. 

1  Memoires  de  Foucault,  ubi  supra. 

a  Ibid.,  175.' 

8  Ibid.,  539. 
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But  how  to  prevent  men  and  women  from  going  where  their 
religious  instincts  led  them  ?  How  to  induce  them  to  denounce 
and  arrest  others  for  an  act  which  commended  itself  to  their 
own  moral  sense?  These  were  difficult  problems,  and  in-  /\ 
tolerance  is  prone  to  attempt  the  solution  of  difficult  problerps 
of  the  kind  in  the  most  puerile  and  absurd  of  fashions.  In  the 
lack  of  anything  better,  a  promising  method  of  putting  an  end  ^ 
to  the  forbidden  religious  conventicles  was  found  in  gathering 
together  the  members  of  strongly  Protestant  communities,  and 
inducing  them  to  make  professions  which  every  one 
torted  from  knew  belied  the  real  sentiments  of  their  hearts,  and 

Protestant  ,,.,-,.•  •  ,  •    ^ 

communi-  extorting  their  signature  to  promises  winch  every  one 
possessed  of  a  grain  of  sense  must  know  they  had 
no  purpose  to  fulfil.  At  Nismes,  at  Sauve,  at  Anduze,  at  Ri- 
baute,  at  Saint  Jean  du  Gard,  and  probably  at  many  another 
place  in  the  strongly  Protestant  regions  of  the  south,  this  course 
was  pursued.  Time  has  spared  some  specimens  of  the  results 
of  the  so-called  deliberations.  Apparently  the  meetings  were 
all  held  in  the  month  of  November,  1686,  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  conclusions  were  arrived  at  unani- 
mously. The  very  language  of  these  various  documents  is 
often  identical.  The  new  converts  promise  to  live  and  die  in 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  which  they  now  have 
the  happiness  of  being  reunited.  They  engage  to  regard  as 
sworn  enemies  of  religion  and  of  state  all  who  shall  fail  to  do 
their  duty  in  respect  to  attendance  on  the  mass,  preaching, 
catechising,  instruction,  or  other  Catholic  exercises.  They  will 
endeavor  to  discover  such  persons  and  hand  them  over  to 
justice.  They  either  ask  for  the  appointment,  or  themselves 
make  selection  of  certain  persons  to  act  as  special  "  inspectors  " 
over  the  entire  community,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and 
denouncing  these  "  violators  of  divine  and  human  ordinances." 
They  agree  to  place  "  spies  "  on  all  the  highways  of  the  parishes 
to  prevent  men  from  going  to  unlawful  conventicles.  In  some 
cases  they  appoint  a  feast  to  be  held  for  all  time  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  general  abjuration,  in  order  to  celebrate  by  high 
mass  and  otherwise  the  singular  goodness  of  Louis  the  Great 
in  interesting  himself  for  their  eternal  salvation.  They  beg 
the  intercession  of  their  superiors  with  the  intendant  and  the 
VOL.  H.— 11 
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commandant,  or  with  his  Majesty  himself,  "  that  he  may  have 
compassion  on  this  parish."  The  last  words  betray  the  con- 
dition of  a  community  that  has  suffered  and  is  suffering.1 

The  secret  of  this  strange  similarity  of  insincere  profession 
on  the  part  of  Protestants  lately  forcibly  "  converted  "  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  is  found  in  a  sentence  or  two  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Noailles.  "  In  regions  that  seemed  habitable  only  by 
bears,  the  chief  communities  of  the  Cevennes  entered  into  en- 
gagements, each  man  for  all  and  all  for  each,  to  prevent  conven- 
ticles and  other  contraventions  of  the  king's  orders,  to  give  up 
the  guilty  and  to  raze  their  houses.  But  these  deliberations 
were  adopted  under  the  eyes  of  an  officer  expressly  sent  with 
his  detachment  of  troops.  Men  ought  long  since  to  have  dis- 
trusted every  forced  promise  that  wounds  the  conscience."  * 

Contemporary  writings  abound  in  accounts  of  the  fearful 
exactness  with  which  were  executed  the  commands  of  Louvois, 
to  massacre  as  many  as  possible  of  the  attendants  upon  the 
^Various  mas-  forbidden  meetings  of  the  Protestants.  He  that  loves 
to  read  of  horrors  may  have  his  appetite  gratified  and 
sated  in  the  pages  of  the  Mercure  historique  etpolitique,  published 
monthly  at  the  Hague,  with  authentic  information  from  the 
neighboring  kingdom,  or  in  the  still  more  detailed  narratives, 
derived  from  every  part  of  France,  which  Pierre  Jurieu  incor- 
porated in  his  Pastoral  Letters.  But  there  is  a  dreary  same- 
ness in  the  chronicles  of  bloody  persecution,  and,  while  the 
historian  is  not  permitted  to  pass  over  unnoticed  events  con- 
stituting an  essential  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  period,  neither 
is  he  compelled  in  fairness  to  give  to  his  recital  the  character, 
much  less  the  fulness,  of  the  professed  martyrology.  In  place, 
therefore,  of  attempting  to  chronicle  in  detail  a  great  succession 
of  massacres  effected  year  after  year,  I  may  let  a  single  para- 

1  Borrel,  Histoire  de  1'figlise  reformee  de  Nimes,  324,  gives  the  substance  of 
the  paper  adopted  at  Nismes,  and  some  of  the  signatures.  J.  P.  Hugues  inserts 
in  his  Histoire  de  1'Eglise  reformee  d'Anduze,  667-69,  the  text  of  the  docu- 
ment extorted  from  the  Protestant  city  whose  fortunes  he  has  so  well  illustrated. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  French  Protestant  Historical  Society  has  also  published  the 
full  text  of  similar  documents  adopted  at  Ribaute  (xxx.  24-27),  at  Saint  Jean 
du  Gard  (xxxi.  372-75),  and  at  Sauve  (xxxi.  499-504). 

8  Abbe  Millet,  Memoires  du  Due  de  Noailles  (Edition  Michaud  et  Poujoulat), 
25,  26. 
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graph,  taken  from  the  fourth  of  Jurieu's  pastoral  letters,  serve 
as  a  sufficient  account  of  the  barbarous  treatment  which  the 
Huguenot  worshippers  suffered  for  more  than  two  generations 
of  men.  The  events  occurred  in  and  near  the  Cevennes  during 
the  summer  of  1686. 

"  The  thirtieth  of  June  there  was  a  meeting  of  about  teo_ 
tb^u^ajid-psrsons  on  the  road  from  La  Calmette  to  Barutel.  The 
*Hragoons  from  Nismes  came  and  captured  thirty  or  forty  prison- 
ers, whom  they  led  to  the  tower  of  La  Yinetiere,  attached  to  the 
walls  of  Nismes  below  the  arenes  (the  old  Eoman  amphitheatre). 
The  next  Thursday  there  were  two  more  meetings,  the  one  at 
Saint  Cesaire,  a  village  half  a  league  from  Nismes,  and  the  other 
at  the  iron  cross,  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  the  same 
city.  Several  others  were  held  in  the  same  district,  and  every- 
where there  were  massacre,  bloodshed,  persons  hung  on  the 
spot,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  But  the  greatest  mas- 
sacre was  that  near  Uzes  on  the  road  toward  Bagnols.  On  the 
seventh  of  July  there  were  there  fully  twelve  hundred  persons. 
The  dragoons  from  Uzes  learned  it,  and  running  to  the  place 
found  the  faithful  at  their  devotions.  They  surrounded  them  on 
all  sides.  Our  friends  did  nothing  else  than  raise  their  hands 
and  faces  toward  heaven,  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees  to 
receive  death  in  this  attitude.  The  dragoons  fired  upon  these 
unarmed  people  :  their  shots  were  so  effective  that,  besides  the 
wounded,  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  dead.  An  eye-wit- 
ness who  visited  the  place  three  weeks  later  found  thirty  bodies 
of  women  half  decayed.  In  addition  to  this  the  dragoons 
strangled  a  number  of  persons  with  the  halters  of  their  horses. 
They  took  three  hundred  women  whom  they  stabbed  with  their 
bayonets  in  their  sides  and  breasts.  They  cut  off  the  clothes  of 
some  to  the  hip,  stripped  others  naked,  and  returned  to  Uzes 
with  the  spoil  and  with  the  prisoners."  l 

As  Fra^ois  Tessier  was  the  first  martyr  of  the  conventicles, 
so  Fulcran  Eey,  a  young  candidate  for  the  ministry,  is  entitled 
to  rank  as  the  first  of  the  preachers  who,  after  the  Revocation, 
expiated  by  a  triumphant  death  the  pretended  crime  of  proclaim- 


1  Pastoral  Letter  of  October  15,  1686.     The  publication  of  these  letters  was  be- 
gun September  1,  1686,  and  they  were  published  twice  a  month. 
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ing  the  gospel  in  these  assemblies  to  multitudes  famishing  for 
the  word  of  God.     He  was  a  native  of  Nismes,  had  studied  in 
Execution  of  ^e  Academie  of  Geneva,1  but  had  been  prevented  from 
SSucaiJe'  seeking  ordination  at  one  of  the  synods  of  the  Re- 
juiy,  lose,     formed  churches  of  France,  by  the  abolition  of  those 
ecclesiastical  bodies  and  the  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  the 
king.     But  a  rare  devotion  to  the  work  to  which  he  had  conse- 
crated his  life,  made  him  refuse  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  pre- 
fer the  perils  of  a  ministry  in  the  interest  of  his  fallen  fellow 
Protestants  to  security  in  a   foreign  land.     That  ministry  was 
very  brief.     He  had  been  preaching  only  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Cevennes  when  he  was  betrayed  to  the  government  by  a  pre- 
tended friend  and  placed  under  arrest.     His  deportment  was  firm 
and  courageous.  The  seductive  offers  made  to  him  were  not  only 
rejected  but  spurned.     "  Mr.  Key,"  said  the  intendant  Basville, 
who  seemed  to  be  touched  by  what  the  young  man  said,  "  you 
still  have  time  to  save  yourself."     "  Yes,  my  lord,"  he  replied, 
"  and  it  is  that  time  I  want  to  use  for  my  salvation."  "  Mr.  Eey, 
you  must  change,  and  you  shall  have  life."    "  Yes,  lord,  I  must 
change,  but  it  is  to  go  from  this  life  of  wretchedness  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  where  a  blessed  life  awaits  me,  which  I  shall 
soon  have  and  possess."    "  No  longer  think,"  he  added  later,  "  of 
terrifying  me  by  means  of  death.     If  I  had  apprehended  it,  I 
should  not  be  here."   "  Where  did  you  preach?  "  the  intendant 
asked  him.     "  Wherever  I  found  the  faithful  gathered."     "  But 
the  king  forbids  it."    "  The  King  of  kings  has  ordered  me  to  do  it, 
and  it  is  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."     Far  from  being 
cast  down  by  the  prospect  of  the  gallows,  he  greeted  the  sight 
with  strange  and  unconcealed  delight,  and  left  to  all  succeeding 
ministers  that  were  called  upon  to  attest  their  faith  in  a  like 
manner  the  resplendent  example  of  a  Christian  victor.     He  de- 
clared, and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  declara- 
tion, that  when  stretched  upon  the  rack  he  scarcely  felt  any 
pain  at  all,  and  that  he  believed  that  those  who  were  charged 
with  interrogating  him  suffered  more  than  he.    The  pious  words 


1  The  signature  "Fulcrandus  Rey  Nemausensis  "  appears  on  the  matriculation 
book  of  the  Academie,  under  date  of  May  21,  1678.  Le  Livre  du  Recteur 
(Geneve,  1860),  171. 
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of  this  young  man,  of  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  lingered 
long  in  the  memory  of  men,  and  served  to  edify  the  down-trod- 
den communities  not  only  of  the  Cevennes  but  of  all  Protestant 
France.  He  was  executed  at  Beaucaire,  on  the  seventh  of  July, 
1686.1  The  authorities  had  feared  to  put  him  to  death  in  a 
Protestant  city  like  Nismes.  He  was  to  be  followed,  within  less 
than  a  century,  by  eighty-seven  other  preachers  of  the  gospel — 
ministers  or  candidates  for  the  ministry — a  noble  band  of  heroic 
men,  who  died,  one  and  all,  for  the  same  cause  and  with  the 
same  triumphant  fortitude.  France  can  boast  no  names  more 
worthy  of  being  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.2 

Three  courses  lay  open  to  the  Huguenot  pastors  of  France  at 
the  Revocation — either  to  submit  to  the  king's  order  and  go  into 
Exile  of  the  ex^e>  or  ^°  accept  the  king's  offers  and  apostatize,  or 
ministers.  ^o  ^efy  the  king's  threats,  and,  remaining  in  France, 
endeavor  to  thwart  his  plans  of  converting  their  flocks  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.3  We  have  seen  that  the  great  majority 
chose  the  first  course.  Of  nearly  eight  hundred  ministers,  per- 
haps two  hundred  had  been  driven  into  banishment  in  the  years 
preceding  the  Revocation.  Of  the  other  six  hundred,  five  hun- 
dred now  followed,  or  attempted  to  follow  them,  being  expelled 
from  France,  for  the  most  part,  with  extraordinary  and  uncalled- 
for  harshness.  For  if  the  Protestant  religion  had,  up  to  this 
moment,  enjoyed  at  least  a  legal  toleration,  secured  by  edicts 
solemnly  enacted,  endorsed  by  successive  monarchs  as  perpetual 
and  irrevocable,  and  repeatedly  recognized  as  of  binding  force 
even  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  was  it  too  much  to  expect,  in  all 
equity,  that,  should  his  Majesty  change  his  mind  and  determine 
to  repeal  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  Protestantism,  he  would 
guarantee  to  the  ministers  of  that  religion  an  unimpeded  exit 
from  the  realm,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  goods  ? 


1  The  fullest  account  is  contained  in  a  contemporary  letter  :  '  *  Lettre  d'un  ami 
a  un  Protestant  refugie  sur  le  sujet  de  la  personne  et  de  la  mort  du  sieur  Fulcran 
Rey,  proposant."     Printed  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fran- 
r;ais,  x.  122-136.     Jurieu  and  Benoist  refer  to  Rey  more  briefly.     Daniel  Benoit 
gives  a  good  sketch  in  his  Eglise  sous  la  Croix  (Toulouse.  1882),  1-35. 

2  See  the  long  list  in   Douen,  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  ii.,  App., 
399-402. 

3  O.  Douen,  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  i.  80,  etc. 
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Instead  of  this,  they  were,  in  many  cases,  the  victims  of  a  malice 
as  petty  as  it  was  contemptible.  They  found  difficulties  on  every 
obstacles  hand.  They  were  refused  permission  to  take  with 
S£a£8ly  ^em  their  children  that  were  above  seven  years  of 
their  way.  BigGm  They  were  fortunate  if  they  were  allowed  to 
carry  out  any  considerable  part  of  their  meagre  substance. 
They  must  have  passports,  and  these  were  grudgingly  furnished. 
Such  provincial  pastors  as  were  in  Paris  at  the  moment  of  the 
recall  of  the  edict  were  refused  facilities  for  reaching  the  fron- 
tiers with  promptness.  It  appeared  as  though  the  government 
were  anxious  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  fortnight's  grace,  so  that  the  king  might  have  the  satis- 
faction of  sending  them  to  row  in  the  galleys.  The  three  pas- 
tors of  the  church  of  Montpellier  vainly  sought  to  obtain  the 
necessary  papers  for  leaving  France  from  La  Reynie,  head  of 
the  police  of  Paris.  They  fared  no  better  at  Versailles,  where 
the  Marquis  of  Chateauneuf,  after  keeping  them  several  days 
waiting,  informed  them  that  the  king  bade  them  go  back  to  their 
province  to  get  their  passports.  The  distance  from  the  capital 
to  Montpellier  is  not  much  short  of  five  hundred  miles.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  there  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fourteen  days.  On  their  arrival,  the  intendant,  Basville,  incar- 
cerated them  for  several  days  in  the  citadel,  and  came  near  send- 
ing them  to  the  galleys.  At  last  he  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  guide,  to  whom  they  paid  a  round  price  to  take  them  to  a 
place  of  security.1 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  deplorable  fact  that  probably 
not  less  than  one  hundred  pastors  succumbed,  at  least  for  a  time, 
to  fear  and  apostatized.2 

The  number  of  the  ministers  that  took  the  third  course,  and 
undertook  to  brave  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  any  Protestant 
A  few  under-  Preacner  *na^  remained  in  France  longer  than  two 
take  to  re-  weeks.  was  small.  We  know  the  names  of  five,8  inclnd- 

mam  in 

France.  {ng  Fulcran  Rey.  How  many  more  there  were,  it  is, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  difficult  to  say.  For  the  most 

1  Douen,  ubi  supra,  i.  84. 

2  Supra,  c.  xi.  p.  50. 

3  The  other  four  were  Jean  Lefevre,  of  Sedan  ;  Sebastian  Balicourt,  of  Metz  ; 
David  Martin  of  Lacaune,  and  Gardien  Givrjr.     Douen,  ubi  supra,  i.  86. 
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part,  the  Protestant  ministers  who  stanchly  maintained  their 
religious  creed  saw  before  them  no  alternative  but  exile,  and 
so  far  submitted  as  to  leave  France. 

Before  long  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  was  called  in  ques- 
tion. Bossuet,  in  his  funeral  oration  in  honor  of  Chancellor  Le 
Bossuet  ac-  Tellier,  had  the  effrontery  to  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the 
mSstere  of  Pas^ors  whom  the  king,  obedient  to  the  behests  of  the 
cowardice,  established  church,  had  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  the 
reproach  of  having  deserted  those  whom  they  had  been  set  to 
instruct  and  guard.  As  unscrupulous  respecting  the  truth  as 
when  he  affirmed  that  the  Protestants  of  his  own  diocese  had  not 
been  subjected  to  the  slightest  persecution,  he  pretended  that 
the  Protestant  ministers  throughout  the  kingdom  left  of  their 
own  free  will.  For  it  was  no  falsehood  of  ordinary  mag- 
nitude for  him  to  describe  them,  in  the  hearing  of  those  who 
knew  the  full  facts,  as  false  shepherds,  forsaking  their  flocks 
without  even  waiting  for  the  order,  and  happy  to  allege  to  them 
their  banishment  as  an  excuse.1  Others  less  eloquent  and  fa- 
mous repeated  the  calumny.  There  soon  appeared  at  Amster- 
A  pretended  ^am  w^a^  purported  to  be  an  appeal  of  the  Protestant 
Senrtore-  caP^ves  *&  France  addressed  to  their  pastors  who  had 
tum-  taken  refuge  in  England,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzer- 

land, and  elsewhere.2  After  beginning  with  the  expression  of 
warm  thanks  for  the  pastoral  letters  which  the  ministers  had 
written  them  with  the  view  of  consoling  them  in  their  affliction, 
the  writers  quickly  changed  their  voice  to  one  of  bitter  censure. 
They  asked  them,  as  cowardly  shepherds  that  had  abandoned 
their  flocks,  how  they  would  be  able  to  give  an  account  to  the 
sovereign  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  who  had  entrusted  these 
flocks  to  their  keeping.  They  reminded  them  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  said  that  the  good  shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep. 
They  met  the  allegation  that  our  Lord  himself  directed  his  dis- 
ciples, when  persecuted  in  one  place  to  flee  to  another,  by  reply- 
ing that  one  may  indeed  yield  to  the  force  of  the  torrent,  and 
stand  aside  a  little,  so  to  speak,  to  avoid  its  fury,  but  that  the 

1  See  supra,  page  56. 

2  Lettre  des  ref ormez  captifs  en  France  aux  ministres  refugiez  en  Angleterre, 
en  Hollande,  en  Allemagne  et  en  Suisse  et  autres  lieux.     Du  29  mars  1686.     It 
is  printed  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xii.  (1863),  300-505. 
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true  pastors  of  the  Gospel  ought  never  to  go  so  far  from  their 
sheep  as  not  always  to  be  ready  and  in  a  position  to  succor 
those  that  need  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  For  this 
they  cited  the  examples  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  early  fathers. 
They  conjured  them  to  return,  and  try  to  save  the  residue  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  time  to  cry  aloud ;  but  it 
was  a  time  to  dwell  concealed  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  in  the  woods,  after  the  example  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians and  of  the  blessed  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
If  God  should  call  them  to  a  martyr's  death,  at  least  they  would 
earn  the  joy  of  having  courageously  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
retain  in  France  that  ark  of  the  covenant  "  which,"  said  the 
writers,  "you  have  unhappily  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the 
Philistines,  and  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  retain  in  its  place 
and  preserve,  should  it  cost  us  our  lives,  as  it  has  already  cost 
the  lives  of  some  of  our  brethren,  whose  blood  not  only  cries 
before  God  for  vengeance,  but  accuses  you  of  your  want  of  firm- 
ness and  zeal  in  the  sight  of  men  and  of  angels." 

In  reply  to  the  reiterated  and  urgent  calls  of  the  refugee  min- 
isters to  leave  all,  and,  despite  every  obstacle,  make  their  way 
to  a  land  of  religious  freedom,  the  writers,  in  the  name  of  the 
Protestants  still  remaining  in  France,  decline  the  invitation. 
"  We  are  persuaded  that  if  God  had  intended  to  remove  His 
candlestick  outside  of  this  kingdom,  He  would  have  opened  the 
door  and  have  facilitated  the  egress  of  an  infinite  number  of 
good  souls  that  have  remained.  Do  not  therefore  believe,  dear 
fathers,  that  we  shall  take  the  advice  which  you  have  given  us 
to  follow  you  in  your  flight.  We  shall  not  take  it.  Our 
churches  have  been  torn  down,  our  pastors  have  abandoned  us, 
our  property  has  been  taken  away,  as  also  the  liberty  of  many 
of  us  :  what  matters  it  ?  The  woods  and  forests,  the  grottoes 
and  caverns  serve  us  for  churches.  God's  holy  word,  which  we 
have  in  our  hands,  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path. 
God  even  gives  to  the  most  simple  of  us  the  tongue  of  the 
learned  to  expound  his  word.  In  place  of  the  goods  of  which 
we  have  been  robbed,  we  already  possess  the  pearl  of  great 
price  which  no  one  can  take  from  us.  We  are  in  no  doubt  re- 
specting the  charity  exercised  by  our  brethren  toward  you,  and 
we  readily  believe  that  you  derive  great  satisfaction  from  being 
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able  to  frequent,  publicly  and  without  fear,  the  exercises  of  piety, 
and  to  sing  aloud  the  praises  of  God ;  but  this  contentment  is  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  holy  joy  which  we  experience 
when  at  night,  by  the  light  of  a  thousand  heavenly  lamps,  and 
while  all  nature  seems  buried  in  thick  darkness,  we  find  our- 
selves in  some  wood,  holding  converse  about  the  word  of  God, 
singing  His  divine  songs,  and  hearing  the  echoes  on  every  side 
repeat  after  us  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  Our  joy  is  so  great 
that  it  seems  to  us  that  the  angels  take  part  in  our  divine  con- 
certs, and  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  all  a  fancy,  as  men  have  tried 
to  make  us  believe."  1 

Much  more  there  was  to  the  same  effect,  with  a  final  entreaty, 
in  the  name  of  God  who  had  honored  them  with  the  sacred 
ministry,  no  longer  to  dishonor  that  sacred  charge  by  a  shame- 
ful withdrawal,  and  to  have  compassion  on  so  many  weak  souls, 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  whom  a  helping  hand 
might  rescue  from  their  perilous  situation. 

Was  the  letter,  as  it  purported  to  be,  the  work  of  a  French 
Protestant  sincerely  distressed  by  what  he  honestly  regarded  as 
the  cowardly  desertion  of  ministers,  each  one  of  whom,  no  longer 
interesting  himself  in  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge,  went 
so  far  as  to  style  himself  "  heretofore  "  pastor  of  such  or  such  a 
church  ?  Or,  was  it  the  production  of  an  enemy,  intended  to 
discredit  the  Protestant  refugee  pastors  and  counteract  the  po- 
tent influence  of  their  ardent  pastorals  upon  the  un- 
dicates  their  fortunate  " new  converts?  "  The  future  historian,  Elie 
Benoist,  who  replied  to  it  in  a  strong  and  carefully 
prepared  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  himself  and  of  his  fel- 
low pastors,2  took  the  latter  view ;  and  a  recent  writer  does 

1  "  Notre  joye  est  sy  grande,  qu'il  nous  semble  que  les  anges  se  melent  a  noa 
divins  concerts,  ouye  les  anges,  et  ce  n'est  peut-etre  pas  tout  une  chymere, 
comme  on  a  voulu  faire  accroire." 

2  Under  the  title  Histoire  et  apologie  de  la  retraite  des  pasteurs  a  cause  de  la 
persecution  de  France    (Frankfort,  1687).      See  Haag,  La  France  Protestante, 
ii.  272.     I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  Benoist  did  not  subsequently  change  his 
opinion.     In  the  last  volume  of  his  great  history  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which 
was  published  eight  years  later  (Delft,  1695),  he  refers  (v.  942)  to  the  letter  that 
occasioned  his  apology  and  to  the  apology  itself  in  these  words  :  "  De  la  bouche 
de  ces  ennemis  1'accusation  passa  dans  celle   de   quelques    Reformez  ;    dont 
quelques-uns  meme  firent  courir  quelques  lettres  au  desavantage  des  Ministres. 
Cela  fit  prendre  a  quelqu'uu  d'eux  la  resolution  d'ecrire  leur  apologie. " 
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not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  letter  a  piece  of  raillery  of  the 
most  odious  sort,  in  which  the  hangman  taunts  his  victim.1 
Certainly  the  general  harshness  that  characterizes  the  whole 
letter,  and  the  suspicious  uniformity  with  which  the  word 
"  Father  "  is  applied  to  Protestant  ministers,  seem  to  betray  a 
Roman  Catholic  hand  in  the  composition.  However,  it  is  im- 
material to  our  purpose  to  decide  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
conjecture :  all  that  really  concerns  us  to  notice  is  that,  whether 
as  a  taunt  of  an  enemy  or  as  a  friendly  remonstrance,  the  re- 
proach was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  ministers  of  too  ready  a  com- 
pliance with  the  king's  command  to  leave  the  realm. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  rehearse  the  arguments  alleged  in 
refutation  by  Benoist  and  others.  Much  less  is  my  intention  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  a  moral  problem  of  no  little  difficulty, 
in  which  the  answer  must  necessarily  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
considerations  which  a  person  far  removed  from  the  scene  can 
scarcely  weigh  with  accuracy.  This  much  is  certain  :  that  the 
pastors  of  France  in  the  first  consternation  produced  by  the  re- 
call of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  deemed  it  little  short  of  a  physical 
impossibility  to  subsist  in  their  native  land,  and  regarded  the 
attempt  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  weak 
and  raising  up  the  fallen  among  their  fellow  believers  as  sheer 
madness.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  try  to  reach  people 
who,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  were  too  much  terrified  to  risk  the 
danger  of  drawing  down  upon  themselves  the  pains  incurred  by 
harboring  the  proscribed  pastor,  and  without  a  shelter  the  most 
devoted  of  pastors  could  not  but  fail  to  effect  anything.2 

Some  short  space  of  time  is  required  to  overcome  the  first 
bewildering  effects  of  such  a  blow  as  befell  the  Huguenots. 
The  moment  of  recovery  had  arrived  even  before  the  publi- 
cation of  Benoist's  monumental  history,  for  he  thus  briefly 
alludes  to  it :  "  Meantime,  as  there  still  dwelt  in  France  many 
families  that,  having  come  to  themselves  after  the  first  violence 
of  the  dragoons,  sighed  for  the  consolations  which  they  had  lost 

1  O.  Douen,  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  i.  137. 

2  Fulcran  Rey  found  that  he  could  do  nothing  at  Montauban  and  Milhau. 
At  Saint  Affrique,  where  he  had  relatives,  he  could  get  no  one  to  take  him  in. 
At  Pont  de  Camares  no  one  would  listen  to  him.     See  the  contemporary  letter 
referred  to  above,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr. ,  x.  124. 
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and  manifested  a  great  desire  again  to  see  some  ministers,  there 
were  a  number  [of  the  latter]  who  re-entered  France  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  who  went  to  labor  for  the  relief  of  these 
burdened  consciences."  1 

This  return  of  pastors  to  France  seems  to  have  been  to  no 

inconsiderable  extent  the  consequence  of  the  views  propounded 

by  Pierre  Jurieu  in  his  celebrated  work  on  "  the  Ful- 

jurieu'B        filment  of  the  Prophecies  ;  or,  the  Approaching  De- 

"  Fulfilment    ,  .  „    ,  ,        ~,r       ,    „  2          '     ,  ,  .       rr  ,     ,,        D   ,  , 

of  Proph-  liverance  01  the  (Jnurcn.  '  In  tins  work  the  author 
proved,  according  to  the  lengthy  statement  of  the  title- 
page,  that  Popery  is  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  and  that  this  reign 
is  not  far  from  its  fall  ;  that  this  fall  will  begin  shortly  ;  that 
persecution  may  cease  in  three  years  and  a  half  ;  that  after  that 
will  begin  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  ;  that  this  will  continue 
into  the  approaching  century,  and  that  finally  the  reign  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  come  on  the  earth.  According  to  this  view,  the  two 
witnesses  of  Revelation  slain  by  the  Beast,  whose  dead  bodies 
were  to  lie  unburied  three  days  and  a  half,  until  the  Spirit 
should  enter  them,  were  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  It  was  not  difficult  to  identify  the  year  1685, 
which  saw  in  France  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  in  Great  Britain  the  accession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
James  the  Second,  with  the  date  of  the  triumph  of  Antichrist. 
If  so,  his  overthrow  must  coincide  with  the  period  of  the  years 
1688  and  1689.  This  persuasion,  however  fanciful  the  grounds 
on  which  it  was  based,  exercised  no  small  influence  in  forward- 
ing the  success  of  the  designs  of  William  of  Orange  in  the  in- 
vasion of  England.  It  seems  also  to  have  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  more  than  one  pastor  who  had  made  good  his  escape 
to  a  foreign  land  of  safety,  that  he  ought  to  return  to  his  native 
France  and  have  a  share  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  predic- 
tions of  Holy  Writ.3  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  movement  in  question  took  larger  dimensions  just  about 
this  time.  It  speaks  well  for  the  sincere  piety  and  self-devo- 
tion of  those  same  ministers,  upon  whom  their  retirement 


1  Histoire  de  1'Edit  de  Nantes,  v.  943. 

2  L'Accomplissement  des  Propheties,  on  la  Delivrance  prochaine  de  1'Eglise, 
etc.     Rotterdam,  1686. 

3  See  O.  Douen,  ubi  supra,  i.  156  et  seq. 
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from  France,  when  proscribed  by  the  revocatory  edict,  had 
brought  unmerited  censure,  that  during  the  remaining  twelve 
Return  of  or  thirteen  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  less 
pStonrto  *kan  about  fifty  returned  to  labor  for  the  recovery 
France.  of  the  persecuted  French  Protestants.1  For  no  one 
knew  better  than  they  did,  the  appalling  dangers  which  they 
were  about  to  confront,  and  to  which  a  large  proportion  were 
destined  to  fall  victims.  More  fortunate  than  were  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  events,  we  are  now  able  to  read,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  records  of  the  preparations  for  their  desperate  mission, 
made  with  the  utmost  secrecy  by  these  heroic  men,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  instructions  of  ministers  of  state  and  heads  of  police 
to  watch  for  them,  the  reports  of  spies  that  dogged  their  steps, 
the  denunciations  of  informers  who  wormed  their  way  into  the 
confidence  of  the  men  whom  they  intended  to  betray,  and  the 
very  orders  issued  from  Paris  or  Versailles  that  consigned 
them  to  an  imprisonment  worse  than  death.  For  it  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  that,  if  much  of  the  evidence  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  members  of  the  government  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  purposely  destroyed,  not  a  little  has  escaped 
through  accident  or  negligence. 

Some  of  these  daring  pastors  were  not  only  very  active  but 

remarkably  successful,  in  the  brief  space  of  time   allotted  to 

them,  and  in  face  of  stupendous  difficulties.     De  Mal- 

DeMalzac.  '  .  .  , 

zac,  who,  after  serving  some  three  years  as  extra- 
ordinary pastor  at  Eotterdam,  re-entered  France  about  the 
beginning  of  1690,  was  among  those  that  escaped  the  clutches 
of  the  police  for  the  longest  time.  His  missionary  activity 
extended  over  somewhat  more  than  two  years.  Half  a  year  he 
spent  in  Paris,  where  he  held  a  great  number  of  private  meet- 
ings. The  next  six  months  were  consumed  in  traversing  a 
great  part  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  France. 
For  a  full  year  he  was  again  in  the  capital.  The  Protestants 
heard  him  gladly,  and  began  to  recover  from  their  depression. 
When  arrested  and  examined  by  the  civil  authorities,  he  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  the  adherents  of  his 
own  religion  whom  he  had  exhorted,  and  at  between  two  and 

1  O.  Douen,  ubi  supra,  i.  159. 
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three  hundred  the  Roman  Catholics  who,  convinced  of  the 
errors  of  their  faith,  had  abjured  it  in  his  presence  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Protestant  communion.1 

From  1688  to  1690,  three  different  ministers — Cottin,  Masson, 

and  La  Gacherie — came,  the  one,  after  another,  to  visit  their 

brethren  in  Normandy.     One  of  them  wrote  that  the 

son,  and  La  fruit  of   their  toil  surpassed   all   expectation.     They 

Gacherie.  ,  i  -i  i       ji  i          ,        -i 

were  everywhere  welcomed,  even  by  those  who  stood 
in  the  greatest  dread  of  renewed  persecution.  Everywhere 
those  that  had  been  compelled  by  violence  to  abjure  Protestant- 
ism gave  signal  evidence  of  regret  for  their  weakness,  and  re- 
paired their  fault,  so  far  as  possible,  by  setting  their  names  to 
a  declaration  of  adhesion  to  their  original  belief.  At  Rouen,  in 
particular,  "everybody  had  been  converted."  Many  were  re- 
ceived into  the  peace  of  the  church  in  the  presence  of  a  handful 
of  the  faithful.  Doubtless  the  ceremony  had  no  external  gran- 
deur ;  but,  simple  as  it  was,  like  all  other  services  of  a  religion 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  it  was  invested  with  a  rare 
pathos.  There  might  be  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  pres- 
ent— a  greater  number  could  not  be  brought  together  because 
of  the  malevolence  of  those  who  watched  all  the  actions  of  the 
" new  converts " — yet  the  joy  was  "inexpressible"  with  which 
the  minister  was  received.  Gradually  there  came  to  be  meet- 
ings of  about  three  hundred  Huguenots.  Two  such  gatherings 
were  held  on  the  morning  and  evening  of  Pentecost,  or  Whit- 
sunday, 1688 — one  of  the  three  or  four  festivals  at  which  the 
Huguenots  had  always  observed  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.2 


1  See  page  319  of  the  sketch  of  De  Malzac  in  Douen,  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du 
Desert  (i.  296-339).     The  article  contains  a  rough  draft  of  a  sermon  011  the  text 
"Whosoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  me"   (Mark  viii.  34) — one  of  twenty-two  sermons  of  De  Malzac 
which  are  preserved  among  the  MSS.  of  the  French  National  Library. 

2  Francis  Waddington,  Le  Protestantisme  en  Normandie  depuis  la  Revocation 
de  1'Edit  de  Nantes  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  dix-lmitieme  siecle  (Paris,  1862),  21-23. 
Mr.  Waddington  gives,  from  A.   Court's  manuscript  history  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France,  now  in  the  Library  of  Geneva,  the  full  text  of  the  declara- 
tion, which  was  signed  by  a  great  many  persons  in  Paris,  Normandy,  and  else- 
where.    Douen  gives  a  copy  of  the  same.     Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert, 
i.  178. 
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Sooner  or  later  all  these  venturesome  ministers,  with  rare 
exceptions,  dropped  out  of  sight.  In  some  cases  they  were 
never  again  heard  of  by  their  friends ;  in  others,  only  after  the 
lapse  of  a  great  number  of  years.  Arrested  by  the  government 
Disappear-  after  a  patient  anjl  assiduous  waiting,  they  were  not 
?apti2edhe  publicly  tried,  nor  executed,  nor  sent  to  the  galleys, 
preachers.  rpne  most  profound  secrecy  was  affected  by  their 
captors.  In  December,  1689,  the  Walloon  church  of  Ardem- 
bourg  granted  to  its  pastor,  Pierre  de  Salve,  a  furlough,  "  that 
he  might  go  and  terminate  some  important  matters  " — the  es- 
tablished formula  in  such  a  case — allowing  him  to  supply  his 
place  with  a  competent  minister.  The  next  month  De  Salve 
was  arrested  in  Paris  and  placed  in  the  dungeon  at  Vincennes. 
Five  years  after,  his  family  did  not  know  his  fate.  Ten  years 
passed  and  the  Synod  of  Zutphen  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
dead  or  alive.  Twenty  years  from  his  incarceration  his  brother 
expressed  a  hope  that  peace  might  soon  be  concluded  and  De 
Salve  might  be  liberated.  The  release  came  at  last ;  but  it  was 
the  merciful  hand  of  death  that  set  the  weary  prisoner  free.1 

Long  before  that  time,  Legendre  had  written,  in  his  history 
of  the  persecution  of  the  church  of  Rouen,  respecting  the  dis- 
appearance of  another  pastor,  Cardel :  "It  will  soon  be  fifteen 
years  since  he  has  been  in  so  deplorable  a  state,  without  being 
heard  of,  any  more  than  Messrs.  Mathurin,  Malzac,  and  De 
Salve — three  other  pastors  who  successively  left  the  United 
Provinces  for  the  same  object,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
ignorance  in  which  all  their  friends  are  as  to  what  may  have 
happened  to  them  during  so  long  a  detention  is  a  certain  mark 
of  their  immovable  steadfastness.  For,  had  they  shown  the 
slightest  feebleness,  it  would  not  have  failed  to  be  published." 2 

The  fact  was  that  Louis  the   Fourteenth  took  a   childish 

delight  in  shrouding  the  fate  of  the  returning  ministers  that  fell 

into  his  hands  in  the  most  profound  mystery.     They 

Sent  to  the  .          a    j.      xi  j-   L  111* 

lies  sainte     were  consigned  to  the  most  distant  and  lonely  for- 

Marguerite.  „   f>        i  •       j  -ji  ,•          .    i 

tresses  of  the  kingdom,  with  every  precaution  taken 
that  as  few  as  possible  should  know  who  they  were  and  whither 

1  Douen,  ubi  supra,  i.  265,  266. 

2Histoire  de  la  Persecution  faite  &  1'figlise  de  Rouen  sur  la  fin  du  dernier 
siecle.  Rotterdam,  1704  (Fac  simile  reprint  of  Rouen,  1874),  94,  95. 
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they  went.  "  I  have  charged  the  Sieur  Auzillon,"  the  Marquis 
of  Seignelay  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  Bastile,  "with  an 
order  to  take  the  minister  Cardel  and  conduct  him  to  the  place 
which  will  be  indicated  to  him.  The  king  orders  me  to  tell 
you  so  to  manage  that  no  one  may  know  what  has  become  of 
him ;  and  to  this  end  his  Majesty  wills  that  you  have  him 
placed  in  Auzillon's  hands  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  will 
come  to  get  him."  To  the  governor  of  the  lies  Sainte  Mar- 
guerite l  the  king  himself  wrote  the  same  day :  "  Monsieur  de 
Saint  Mars,  I  send  to  the  lies  Sainte  Marguerite  the  man 
named  Cardel,  a  former  minister  of  the  pretended  Keforrned 
religion,  to  be  kept  there  for  his  entire  life.  And  I  write  you 
this  letter  to  tell  you  that  my  intention  is,  that  you  receive  him, 
that  you  have  him  placed  in  the  most  secure  place  possible,  and 
that  he  be  carefully  guarded  and  hold  no  communication  with 
any  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writ- 
ing, under  any  pretext  whatsoever ; "  a  command  which  the 
minister  of  state  accompanied  with  a  note  of  his  own :  "  I  add 
to  the  king's  letter  that  his  Majesty  will  not  have  the  man  who 
is  to  be  placed  in  your  care  known  by  anybody,  whoever  he  be, 
and  that  you  keep  the  matter  secret  in  such  wise  that  it  may 
come  to  nobody's  knowledge  who  this  man  is."  Two  months 
later,  Cardel  having  apparently  become  ill,  the  Marquis  of 
Louvois  wrote  from  Marly  to  Saint  Mars :  "If  the  last  prisoner 
placed  in  your  hands  should  have  extreme  need  of  bleeding, 
you  may  have  him  bled  in  your  presence,  taking  all  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  prevent  the  surgeon  from  knowing  who 
he  is."2 

The  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  reminded  by  the 
singular  precautions  here  taken — and  the  same  precautions  were 
taken  for  each  of  the  pastors  subsequently  sent  to  join  Cardel 
in  captivity — of  the  strange  story  of  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask. 


1  The  fort  known  by  this  name  is  situated  on  one  of  the  two  Lerins  islands, 
about  a  league  from  the  mainland,  opposite  the  town  of  Cannes,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

2  The  first  three  notes  are  of  April  18,  1689  ;  the  last  note  of  June  24,  1689. 
Douen,  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  i.  187-189.     Some  additional  orders 
of  the  same  kind  are  given,  ibid,  i.  262-64,  and  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de 
1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  iv.  121  et  seq. 
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This  famous  personage,  respecting  whom  a  hundred  theories 
have  been  fruitlessly  started,  but  who  remains  a  riddle  as  inscru- 
Feiiow  ris-  table  as  ever,  is  also  said  to  have  been  for  twelve  years 
E  o?  the6  (1686-1698)  an  inmate  of  the  dungeons  of  the  lies 
iron  Mask.  Sainte  Marguerite,  where  he  too  was  closely  guarded  by 
Monsieur  de  Saint  Mars.  It  was  by  Saint  Mars  himself  that,  at 
the  king's  command,  he  was  conducted  to  the  Bastile,  where  he 
died  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1703.  I  offer  no  new  so- 
lution of  the  historical  enigma  that  has  baffled  every  attempt  to 
explain  it.  A  contemporary  though  he  was  with  the  Huguenot 
pastors,  incarcerated  in  the  same  lonely  prison  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  intrusted  to  the  vigilant  care  of  the 
same  nobleman  as  jailer,  the  fanciful  notion  that  he  might  actu- 
ally have  been  one  of  their  number 1  is  disproved  by  the  still 
more  extraordinary  measures  adopted,  it  is  said,  to  conceal  his 
identity,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  when  he  died  he  was 
buried  as  a  Eoman  Catholic,  in  consecrated  ground,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Saint  Paul. 

When  I  referred  above  to  the  conversion  of  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  Eoman  Catholics  to  the  Eeformed  faith  in  con- 
conversiou  nection  with  tne  perilous  ministry  of  Malzac,  it  was  far 
Roman7  from  my  intention  to  represent  this  as  a  solitary  phe- 
cathoiice.  nomenon.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  from  the 
secret  advices  received  by  the  government  from  its  spies,  that 
the  same  thing  occurred  as  a  characteristic  of  the  activity  of  the 
other  workers.  Gardien  Givry,  who  in  his  peregrinations  also 
went  by  the  pseudonym  of  Duchene,  was  particularly  favored 
Gardien  ^  *^s  regar(^  ^  sPecial  interest  attaches  to  this 
Givry's  preacher,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  a  man  in  mid- 
dle life.  Born  in  Vervins  in  1647,  he  studied  in  the 
Academie  of  Geneva,  and  was  admitted  to  the  sacred  ministry. 
Seven  years  before  the  Eevocatidn  he  was  deposed  from  his 
office  for  an  act  of  immorality  by  which  he  had  disgraced  it. 
When,  full  of  repentance,  he  sought,  a  year  before  the  Eevoca- 
tion,  to  be  restored,  there  was  no  longer  a  synod  in  France 

l"LJHbmme  au  masque  defer,  serait-ce  done  tout  simplement  un  de  ces 
pauvres  ministres  de  la  B.  P.  R.,  traites  en  prisonniers  d'Etat,  et  au  sujet  des- 
quels  au  prescrivait  le  secret  le  plus  absolu  ?  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du 
Prot.  fr.,  iv.  120. 
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capable  of  removing  the  censure ;  but  the  office  was  performed 
at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  by  a  body  composed  of  seven 
refugee  French  pastors  and  of  a  few  elders  of  churches.  He 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  preach  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  with  the  express  condition  that  he  should  find  the 
field  of  his  labors  in  the  regions  where  the  Reformed  religion 
was  proscribed — or,  in  the  significant  phrase  that  appears  in  the 
documents  of  his  trial,  when,  at  a  subsequent  time,  he  was  ar- 
rested, that  he  should  "  preach  under  the  Cross." 1  It  was  thus 
that  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  a  peculiar  zeal,  eager, 
as  more  than  once  he  tells  us,  to  efface  by  the  good  which  he 
might  accomplish,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  the  scandal  of  his 
past  course.2 

Givry's  first  efforts,  in  the  midst  of  the  consternation  of  the 
Dragonnades  preceding  the  formal  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
were  abortive,  and  he  shortly  left  the  country.  It  was  quite 
otherwise  when,  a  few  years  later,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  he 
re-entered  France  from  the  north.  He  had  feared  coldness  and 
apathy  at  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  who  knew  his  history, 
because  of  his  personal  un worthiness  of  his  high  office.  Instead 
of  this,  even  the  Protestants  of  Yervins  and  its  vicinity  em- 
braced him  with  a  thousand  marks  of  friendship  and  esteem, 
and  blessed  God  who  had  sent  him,  for  having  inspired  him 
with  the  necessary  zeal  and  courage  for  so  great  an  enterprise.3 
Where  a  few  timid  Huguenots,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty, 
had  already  begun  to  meet  secretly  on  Sundays  to  read  God's 

1  "  Mais  il  ne  fut  retabli  qu'd,  condition  de  precher  sous  la  croix,  ce  qui  vent 
dire  parmi  ceux  de  la  R.  P.  R. ,  a  condition  de  precher  dans  les  lieux  oh  1'exer- 
cice  de  la  R.  est  defendu,  et  pour  cela  il  retourna  a  Montpellier,  ou  le  temple 
avait  dej&  ete  abattu."     Interrogatory  of  May  24,  1692,  apud  Douen,  Derniers 
Pasteurs,  i.  857. 

2  His  own  words  are  touching  :  "  Je  benis  de  toute  mon  ame  sa  bonne  et  sage 
Providence,  qui  m'avait  conduit  si  heureusement  parmi  tant  de  hazards,  et  qui 
m'avait  ramene  en  ma  patrie  apres  tant  d'annees  pour  y  reparer  les  desordres 
de  ma  vie  passee,  par  tous  les  bons  offices  que  je  pourrais  lui  rendre  au  peril  de 
ma  vie.     Rien  ne  me  toucha  plus  que  la  gloire  de  mon  Dieu  et  1'edification  de 
son  Eglise,  et  je  compris  par  ces  premiers  soins  de  la  bonte  de  Dieu,  qu'il  m'ap- 
pelait  a  consoler  une  partie  de  ses  enfants  affliges,  quelque  indigne  que  je  me 
fusse  rendn  de  le  servir  dans  la  glorieuse  charge  de  ministre  de  1'Evangile." 
Autobiography,  ibid.,  i.  364,  365. 

8 Ibid.,  i.  366. 
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Word,  there  gathered  to  hear  him  more  persons  than  the  place 
of  worship  could  contain.  He  had  been  told  a  hundred  times, 
in  England  and  Holland,  that  nothing  could  yet  be  done  in 
France.  Instead  of  this,  he  discovered  a  rich  harvest  awaiting 
the  reaper.  He  found  meetings  of  four  or  five  hundred  persons. 
Men  came  from  every  direction  and  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  "  to  pick  up  some  crumbs  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  to  try 
to  refresh  themselves  with  a  few  drops  of  that  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life  which  long  since  had  ceased  to  flow  in  the 
desolated  region."  l  Most  of  all  was  he  rejoiced  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  seven  villages  not  far  from  Saint  Quentin. 
The  delegates  represented  places  inhabited  exclusively  by  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  had  never  seen  a  preacher  nor  heard  a  Hu- 
guenot sermon,  but  who  professed  an  incredible  ardor  to  see 
and  hear  one  that  might  communicate  to  them  the  truth,  in 
place  of  the  falsehood  and  superstition  with  which  they  had 
been  surfeited.  When,  a  few  days  later,  he  visited 
at  •«  La  Boite  them,  there  was  assembled  in  that  curious  natural  de- 
pression known  as  "La  Boite  a  Cailloux,"2  a  respect- 
ful audience  of  five  hundred  persons,  representing  one  hundred 
families,  who,  to  the  light  of  bonfires  and  torches,  hung  upon 
his  lips,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  an  hour  after 
midnight,  as  he  set  forth  the  truth  for  which  they  had  been  wait- 
ing. The  same  scene  was  repeated  when  he  revisited  them  a 
week  later.3  The  eagerness  of  his  hearers  seemed  to  Givry  little 
less  than  a  miracle  from  heaven.  Cautious  as  he  was  not  to  ad- 
mit any  persons  to  the  communion  of  the  Reformed  clmrches 
until  they  had  had  time  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
Protestant  doctrine,  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  and  persistence 

1  Autobiography,  apud  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  i.  368. 

*  M.  Douen  has  given  a  long  description  of  the  spot  and  its  neighborhood, 
ubi  supra,  i.  349-356. 

» Ibid. ,  i.  869-370.  Bossier,  Histoire  des  Protestants  de  Picardie  (Paris,  1861), 
267,  268.  Besides  his  sketch  of  Gardien  Givry  in  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du 
Desert,  i.  349-401,  M.  Douen  read  a  valuable  paper  on  the  same  subject  before 
the  French  Protestant  Historical  Society  in  1860  (Bulletin,  ix.  174-192),  and 
referred  to  Givry's  missionary  activity  in  his  long  treatise,  La  Reforme  en 
Picardie,  published  in  the  same  learned  periodical  in  1859,  and  subsequently 
in  a  separate  work  with  the  title  Essai  historique  sur  les  figlises  Beformees  du 
Departemeut  de  1'Aisne  (Paris,  1860). 
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of  their  purpose,  lie  had  no  reason  to  deplore  their  inconstancy. 
It  is  of  interest,  as  an  indication  that  great  religious  move- 
ments, if  rapid,  yet  may  be  enduring,  to  notice  that  each  of  the 
seven  villages  which,  up  to  Givry's  time,  had  contained  only 
Roman  Catholics,  is  said  at  present  to  boast  a  Protestant  place 
of  worship.1  Needless  to  say,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  in- 
formed of  these  and  other  conversions  to  Protestantism,  felt 
sincere  annoyance  that,  while  he  was  flattering  himself  with  the 
prospect  of  speedily  putting  down  "heresy"  in  France  by 
compelling  its  adherents  to  enter  the  established  church,  a 
goodly  number  of  persons  that  had  been  members  of  that 
church  from  their  birth  were  actually  embracing  "heresy." 
However,  he  knew  no  more  manly  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
than  is  indicated  in  a  letter  which  one  of  his  secretaries  wrote 
to  the  bishops  whose  dioceses  were  concerned,  under  date  of 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  1692.  "  As  his  Majesty  has  ascer- 
tained that  these  perversions  can  be  prevented  and  the  New 
Catholics  be  sincerely  reunited,  if  the  bishops  apply  themselves 
to  learn  the  persons  that  conduct  the  Protestants  to  the  places 
where  the  services  have  been  held,  and  to  gain  them  over  by 
his  Majesty's  recompenses  and  benefits,  he  has  ordered  me  to 
instruct  the  intendant  to  confer  with  you  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  to  write  to  you  that  you  can  do  nothing  more  pleas- 
ing to  him  than  to  prevent  these  perversions." 2 

It  is  proper  here  to  notice  certain  phenomena  recorded  in 
documents  of  the  period  under  consideration  which,  although  not 
Re  orted  without  a  parallel  elsewhere,  are  none  the  less  remark- 
wonders.  abie  an(j  interesting.  I  refer  to  the  reported  "  songs 
and  voices  which  were  heard  in  several  places  in  the  air,"  and 
to  the  predictions  of  the  so-called  "  little  prophets  of  the  Ce- 
vennes." 

Times  of  great  mental  strain  and  excitement,  especially  if 
long  continued  and  intense,  are  wont  to  breed  a  kind  of  exalta- 
tion or  enthusiasm  that  takes  less  account  of  the  ordinary  im- 

i  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xviii.  (1869)  345.  Some  of  these 
churches  appear  to  be  among  the  most  flourishing  of  the  region  ;  Hargicourt, 
for  instance.  See  H.  Perrenoud,  Etude  historique  sur  les  Progress  du  Protes- 
tantisme  en  France  (Paris,  1889),  218. 

3  Rossier,  ubi  supra,  269. 
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pressions  made  upon  the  senses  than  of  such  as  the  observer  re- 
ceives, or  fancies  that  he  receives,  in  modes  as  strange  and  un- 
usual as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed  are 
extraordinary  and  outside  of  the  range  of  familiar  experience. 
The  Huguenots  remaining  in  France  in  the  last  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  underwent  the  most  startling  change  of  fort- 
unes. They  were  robbed  by  their  king  of  the  privilege  of  pro- 
fessing a  religion  which,  whatever  that  king  had  been  led  by 
misrepresentation  to  believe  to  the  contrary,  they  ardently  loved. 
Their  public  worship  in  the  use  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  fa- 
miliar forms  of  Calvin's  liturgy,  and  the  no  less  familiar  psalms 
of  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza,  was  silenced.  Their 
spiritual  leaders  were  in  exile.  Their  "  temples,"  or  sacred  edi- 
fices, from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  had  been  razed  to 
the  ground  :  the  ruins  stared  them  in  the  face  and  daily  re- 
minded them  of  the  happier  hours  of  the  past,  as  often  as  they 
walked  through  the  town  or  suburb.  Regret  was  rendered  more 
poignant  in  the  case  of  many  by  the  pangs  of  wounded  consci- 
ence. Men  and  women  could  not  forgive  themselves  who  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  but  not  infrequently  under  a  pressure  of 
persecution  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  estimate,  had  made  an 
insincere  profession  of  another  religion.  To  such  no  word  of 
exhortation  to  repentance  or  of  comfort  came  from  living  man 
or  woman,  save  possibly  from  some  layman  in  a  secret  and 
proscribed  conventicle.  Books  of  devotion,  and  particularly  the 
Bible,  were  all  that  remained ;  and  of  the  Bible  those  portions 
seemed  most  appropriate  to  their  condition,  and  were  most 
eagerly  read,  that  treat  of  the  mysterious  realm  of  prophecy  and 
under  figurative  terms  hold  forth  promises  of  the  future  over- 
throw of  the  wicked  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that 
many  of  the  Huguenots  were  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  disposed 
them  both  to  imagine  that  they  themselves  heard  supernatural 
voices  in  the  air,  and  to  lend  a  ready  belief  to  those  who  af- 
The"  voices  firmed,  with  every  indication  of  honesty  and  full  con- 
in  the  air."  viction,  that  they  had  heard  them.  Thus  it  is  that, 
from  the  journal  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  former  church  of 
Metz,  we  learn  that  on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  1685,  "  a 
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number  of  persons  went  to  the  ramparts  of  the  fortifications  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  listening  to  the  singing  of 
psalms  that  were  sung  in  the  air — a  thing  that  is  certified  by 
many  persons,  including  the  Romish  soldiers  who  were  on  guard 
near  the  demolished  '  temple,'  who  frequently  heard  voices  in 
the  air,  of  an  admirable  melody,  as  they  said.  They  were  for- 
bidden by  their  officers  from  publishing  it  in  the  town."  1 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  "  Pastoral  Letters  "  of  the 
famous  Pierre  Jurieu,  whom  his  adversaries  honored  with  the 
title  of  "  the  Goliath  of  the  Protestants,"  and  who  was  himself 
a  firm  believer  of  this  modern  miracle,  is  devoted  to  the  theme.2 
Its  strange  statements  are  not  only  given  in  detail,  but  are  at- 
tested by  certificates  signed  by  reputable  persons,  who  profess 
either  themselves  to  have  heard  the  voices,  or  to  have  received 
the  direct  testimony  of  friends  that  had  heard  them.  Some  had 
heard  them  in  the  Cevennes  ;  one  had  heard  them  as  he  passed 
by  the  church  of  Yassy,  in  Champagne  ;  the  greater  number  tes- 
tified to  what  had  occurred  at  Orthez,  a  considerable  town  in 
Beam,  after  Protestant  worship  was  proscribed  in  the  Hugue- 
not "  temple."  It  was  generally  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  that  the  voices  were  heard  at  Orthez,  sing- 
ing most  melodiously  what  the  auditors  recognized  dis- 
tinctly as  the  psalms.  Rarely  could  the  words  be  caught ;  but 
once  the  first  verse  of  the  forty-second  psalm,  "As  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water-brooks,"  was  distinguished,  and  at  an- 
other time  a  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth,  "  I  will 
worship  toward  Thy  holy  temple."  Magendie,  formerly  pastor 
of  Orthez,  testified  that  Mademoiselle  de  Casenaue  had  told  per- 
sons worthy  of  credit  that  she  and  a  multitude  of  others,  one 
evening  about  eleven  o'clock,  were  "  ravished  with  that  pleasant 
melody  which  they  heard  in  the  air,"  and  returned  home  "  with 
this  great  consolation  to  have  heard  these  psalms  sung  in  the 
air  which  they  could  no  more  sing  in  their  church  which  had 
been  interdicted  for  some  months  past ; "  and  they  added 
"  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  heard  them  sing  after 
the  same  manner  which  they  used  to  sing  in  their  church,  and 

1  Journal  inedit  d'un  fidele  de  1'ancienne  eglise  de  Metz.     Bulletin  de  la  So- 
ciete  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  frang.,  xi.  174. 

2  It  is  dated  December  1,  1686. 
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that,  after  the  singing  had  ceased,  there  was  a  voice  which 
spake,  but  after  a  manner  inarticulate  and  confused,  so  that  they 
could  not  distinguish  what  was  said."  "  This  gentlewoman  is 
very  well  worthy  of  credit,"  noted  Magendie.1 

What  the  pastor  had  only  learned  from  others,  Bergerit  and 
Jean  de  la  Bordette  and  Mademoiselle  Deformalagues  affirmed 
over  their  signs  manual  that  they  heard  with  their  own  ears,  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  1685.  The  last  named 
had  listened,  in  company  with  a  great  number,  "  which  had  ran 
together  from  all  parts  to  hear  this  heavenly  voice,"  "  a  melody 
so  ravishing  that  I  never  heard  anything  like  it,"  "a  charming 
music  which  represented  to  me  a  great  number  of  voices  that 
agreed  exceedingly  well."  In  fact,  in  her  enthusiasm,  she  ran 
to  call  a  Roman  Catholic  physician  of  her  acquaintance,  who  on 
his  arrival  also  heard,  but  observed  :  "  Alas !  I  observe  here  a 
crafty  wile  of  the  devil.  He  causes  these  voices  in  the  air  to 
keep  the  world  in  error  and  hinder  this  poor  people  from  con- 
verting [being  converted]  and  embracing  the  Catholic  faith." 
Whereupon  the  Huguenot  aptly  inquired  whether  he  had  ever 
heard  that  the  devil  sang  the  praises  of  God.2 

Nor  was  this  all.  We  are  assured  that  "  an  infinite  number 
of  persons  of  Orthez  do  say  that  they  have  heard  the  singing 
of  psalms,  which  they  call  the  singing  of  angels,  and  that  they 
exhorted  each  other  on  the  day  to  be  present  in  the  night  in 
certain  places  of  the  city  to  satisfy  this  holy  curiosity  ;  which 
was  the  reason  that  the  magistrates  of  Orthez  published  an  or- 
An  ordi-  dinance  whereby  they  forbade  all  persons  from  going 
dfn|mfenbid"  out  °*  ^G^  houses  or  assembling  themselves  by  night 
to°hear0ing  ^or  hearing  these  voices  which  filled  this  poor  afflicted 
them.  people  with  joy  and  extraordinary  consolation."  Thus 
states  Magendie;  while  Pierre  Mauperg,  of  Orthez,  adds:  "I 
have  heard  a  proclamation  published  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  by  the  crier  of  the  city,  called  Mon- 
leres,  containing  that  none  were  to  go  out  at  night  to  hear  the 
singing  of  psalms,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment."  3 

1  Certificate  of  Magendie,  dated  Amsterdam,  November  23,  1686. 
a  Certificate  of  Mile.  Deformalagues,  dated  September  4,  1686. 
3  Certificate  of  Pierre  Mauperg,  aged  twenty-three  years,  dated  November 
22,  1686. 
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Finally,  anticipating  the  demand  of  the  sceptical  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ordinances  of  the  Parliament  of  Pan  and  of  the 
magistrates  of  Orthez  containing  the  prohibition  in  question, 
Jurieu  observes  that  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  those  who 
desired  to  obliterate  the  knowledge  of  so  extraordinary  an  event 
and  so  disadvantageous  to  them,  would  consign  the  ordinance 
to  paper,  much  less  print  it.  He  appeals  to  the  direct  testimony 
of  one  respectable  witness  who  declared  that  he  heard  the  proc- 
lamation, and  to  the  fact  that  two  thousand  citizens  held  it  to 
be  authentic.  And  he  adds,  in  words  that  seem  almost  to  an- 
ticipate the  results  of  modern  invention  in  our  own  times  :  "If 
this  be  not  sufficient  to  convince  those  that  doubt,  they  may 
tarry,  if  they  please,  till  men  have  found  the  secret  of  collecting 
the  impressions  that  words  make  upon  the  air  and  renderiog 
them  visible,  and  then  they  will  be  made  to  see  all  things  in 
their  original."  * 

More  important  than  the  delusion  respecting  the  "  voices  and 
songs  in  the  air,"  because  less  easy  of  explanation  by  rational 
conjecture  and  at  once  more  permanent  and  far  more  intimately 
affecting  the  interests  of  Protestantism  in  its  approaching  ef- 
forts to  rise  into  newness  of  life,  was  the  appearance  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  France  of  a  number  of  persons,  former 
adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith,  who  claimed  the  possession  of 
Thecgvenoi  an  extraordinary  gift  of  prophecy  from  heaven.  The 
Prophets,  origin  of  the  movement  is  obscure  and  uncertain. 
While  we  have  for  its  later  developments  the  sympathetic  ac- 
counts of  friends,  or  of  fair-minded  opponents,  for  its  beginnings 
we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  two  hostile  sources :  the  distorted 
narrative  of  Brueys,  who  from  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church 
had  become  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  a  virulent  enemy  of 
the  religion  of  his  youth  and  of  all  that  remained  faithful  to  it, 
and  the  scarcely  less  inimical  writings  of  Flechier,  Bishop  of 
Nismes.  The  latter,  a  contemporary  and  living  not  far  from 
the  scene,  believes  it  probable  that  the  impulse  of  the  pro- 


4 1  quote  from  the  quaint  translation  published  in  London  in  1689,  under  the 
title  of  '  *  The  Pastoral  Letters  of  the  incomparable  Jurieu,  directed  to  the  Prot- 
estants in  France  groaning  under  the  Babylonish  Tyranny,  160."  The  certifi- 
cates or  depositions  which  I  have  drawn  upon  are  all  contained  in  the  seventh 
letter,  143-165. 
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phetic  movement  came  from  Geneva,  as  the  result  of  concerted 
action,  and  that  the  date  was  about  the  fifteenth  of  January, 
Fiechier's  ^89.  According  to  Flechier,  a  glass-founder  of  Dieu- 
story  of  their  le-Fit,  in  Dauphmy,  one  sieur  Du  Serre,  was  its  first 
apostle.  The  manufacture  of  glass  was,  as  is  well 
known,  a  privileged  trade  wherein  a  man  of  family  could  en- 
gage without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  nobility.1  As  a  gentilhomme 
verrier,  Du  Serre  exerted  a  considerable  influence  in  the  region. 
He  is  represented  as  an  unprincipled  impostor,  who,  returning 
after  a  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman,  brought  with  him 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  he  pretended  to  impart  first  to  his 
wife  and  the  members  of  his  large  family,  and  afterward  to 
a  great  number  of  boys  and  girls.  These  he  systematically 
trained,  in  his  school  of  enthusiasm,  to  fall  as  though  suddenly 
affected  by  some  uncontrollable  force,  and,  while  lying  supine 
in  a  species  of  trance,  to  excite  the  popular  wonder  to  the  high- 
est pitch  by  giving  utterance  to  more  or  less  incoherent  rhap- 
sodies composed  of  certain  formulas  of  preaching,  some  Gospel 
exhortations,  and  frequent  invectives  against  the  papal  church 
and  its  ceremonies.  His  example  was  emulated  by  the  widow 
of  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  Madame  du 
Bays,  who  undertook  to  fashion  a  few  of  the  novel  preachers ; 
while  a  young  girl,  Isabeau  Vincent,  a  wool-carder's  daughter, 
better  known  from  her  striking  appearance  as  La  Belle  Isabeau, 
and  Gabriel  Astier,  of  Clieu,  became  ardent  votaries  of  the  sect. 
If  Du  Serre  was  a  cheat,  his  followers,  at  least,  were  sincere. 
Inciting  the  peasantry  to  a  rising  against  the  royal  tyranny,  in 
league,  as  they  said,  with  a  corrupt  church,  they  did  not  shun 
an  encounter  with  the  troops  sent  against  them,  but  encouraged 
one  another  to  believe  that  no  weapon  could  injure  them,  as 
they  bared  their  bosoms  to  hostile  missiles,  and  raised  a  wild 
and  meaningless  cry  of  Tartara  !  Many  of  the  fanatics  were 
slain ;  the  fair  Isabeau  was  captured  and,  we  are  told,  was  led, 
when  in  prison,  to  recognize  the  falsity  of  her  hopes  and  her 
dreams ;  Astier  escaped  for  the  moment,  only  to  be  subse- 
quently detected  at  Montpellier  in  disguise,  and  to  expiate  his 


1  "Le  metier  de  verrier  ne  derogeait  pas  a  la  noblesse."     Diet,  de  1'Aca- 
d6mie. 
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offence  against  king  and  church  by  an  excruciating  death  upon 
the  wheel. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  information  that  comes  to  us  from  a 
suspicious  source,  together  with  many  circumstantial  details, 
which  go  less  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  narrative  than  to  il- 
lustrate the  prejudice  and  the  levity  of  the  clerical  narrators. 
For  the  scorn  with  which  the  prelate  and  academician  tells  the 
strange  story  of  a  popular  delusion  and  its  uncouth  displays 
is  equalled  only  by  the  relish  with  which  he  dwells  upon  every 
suggestion  of  possible  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  humble 
actors  in  the  novel  drama.1 

In  the  paucity  of  certain  information  that  has  come  down  to 
itsimproba-  us>  ^-  hesitate  to  express  a  decided  opinion  respecting 
biiity.  the  relative  amount  of  truth  and  of  misrepresentation 
that  exists  in  the  statements  of  Flechier  and  the  chronicler  who 
closely  follows  him  at  most  points. 

The  cautious  reader,  in  view  of  the  improbability  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  prophetic 
movement  in  the  south  of  France,  will  doubtless  incline  to 
ascribe  most  of  the  grosser  and  more  grotesque  features  to  the 
fondness  of  the  bishop  to  draw  upon  his  fund  of  caricature  in 
portraying  a  movement  that  was  confined  to  the  humblest 
ranks  of  society.  Certain  it  is  that  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
Cevenol  spirit  of  prophecy  to  Geneva,  Flechier  commits  a  pal- 
pable and  inexcusable  blunder.  The  pastors  and  professors  of 
that  conservative  city  were  from  the  start  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  demonstration  ;  and  they  never  afterwards  swerved  from 
their  antagonism. 


1  The  curious  will  read  with  interest  Bishop  Flechier's  "Recit  fidele  de  ce 
qui  s'est  passe  dans  les  assemblies  des  fanatiques  du  Vivarais  avec  1'histoire  de 
leurs  prophetes  et  prophetesses,  au  commencement  de  1'annee  1689.  A.  M.  le 
due  de  Montausier"  (CEuvres,  ix.  441-480).  Also  several  other  minor  trea- 
tises :  "  Memoire  touchant  la  bergere  de  Crest  et  deux  autres  filles  du  diocese 
de  Castres,  mises  au  rang  des  nouvelles  prophetesses,"  "  Memoire  sur  les  visions 
de  la  fille  du  diocese  de  Castres,"  etc.  (Ibid.,  ix.  480-496).  See,  also,  Brueys, 
Histoire  du  fanatisme  de  nostre  temps  (Paris,  1692)  passim.  The  frontispiece 
represents  Du  Serre  instructing  two  groups  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  art  of  fall- 
ing to  the  earth  and  prophesying.  After  the  Camisard  War,  Brueys  incor- 
porated this  volume  in  his  larger  work  describing  that  conflict,  for  which  he 
retained  the  same  title  (Utrecht,  1737,  in  three  volumes). 
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In  the  suppression  of  the  prophetic  movement  in  Dauphiny 
and  Vivarais,  the  royal  commanders  resorted  to  the  most 
Attempts  at  vigorous  measures.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  fire 
suppression,  remorselessly  upon  unarmed  gatherings  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  believing  themselves  proof  against  injury 
from  the  enemies  of  God,  suffered  the  foe  to  approach  without 
fear  or  attempt  at  flight.  The  chronicler  narrates  in  cold  blood 
and  without  regret  how  on  various  such  occasions  hundreds  of 
innocents  were  left  dead  upon  the  ground,  while  others  were 
wounded  and  still  others  taken  prisoners.  And  he  thus  com- 
ments upon  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sudden  close  of  the 
delusion :  "  Thus  ended  the  fanaticism  of  the  province  of  Vi- 
varais. Never  was  revolt  more  prompt,  more  violent,  more 
dangerous ;  never  revolt  appeased  with  more  diligence,  wisdom, 
and  activity.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  twenty  thousand  persons 
had  made  an  uprising,  in  less  than  half  that  time  everything 
was  tranquil  and  all  possibility  of  future  commotion  was  pre- 
cluded." 1 

Predictions  of  the  kind  are  proverbially  dangerous.  The 
prophetic  movement,  so  far  from  being  suppressed,  was  to  ex- 
tend from  Dauphiny  and  Yivarais  to  the  Cevennes, 

The  move-  _     ..  111  ,    .,  T 

ment  and  there  and  elsewhere  to  strike  so  deep  a  root  as 

scarcely  to  be  eradicated  within  the  compass  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Its  close  connection  with  the  Camisard 
War  will  occupy  us  in  the  sequel.  Meantime  it  is  in  place  to 
remark  some  of  its  leading  characteristics. 

Respecting  the  physical  manifestations,  there  is  little  dis- 
crepancy between  the  accounts  of  friend  and  foe.  The  persons 
singular  affected  were  men  and  women,  the  old  and  the  young, 
phenomena.  yerv  manv  were  children,  boys  and  girls  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age.  They  were  sprung  from  the  people — their 
enemies  said,  from  the  dregs  of  the  people — ignorant  and  un- 
cultured ;  for  the  most  part  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  speak- 
ing in  every-day  life  the  patois  of  the  province  with  which 
alone  they  were  conversant.  Such  persons  would  suddenly  fall 
backward,  and,  while  extended  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
undergo  strange  and  apparently  involuntary  contortions  ;  their 

1  Brueys,  ubi  supra,  176. 
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chests  would  seem  to  heave,  their  stomachs  to  inflate.  On 
coming  gradually  out  of  this  condition,  they  appeared  instantly 
to  regain  the  power  of  speech.  Beginning  often  in  a  voice  in- 
terrupted by  sobs,  they  soon  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  words — 
cries  for  mercy,  calls  to  repentance,  exhortations  to  the  by- 
standers to  cease  frequenting  the  mass,  denunciations  of  the 
church  of  Borne,  prophecies  of  coming  judgment.  From  the 
mouths  of  those  that  were  little  more  than  babes  came  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  discourses  in  good  and  intelligible  French,  such 
as  they  never  used  in  their  conscious  hours,  When  the  trance 
ceased,  they  declared  that  they  remembered  nothing  of  what 
had  occurred,  or  of  what  they  had  said.  In  rare  cases  they 
retained  a  general  and  vague  impression,  but  nothing  more. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  deceit  or  collusion,  and  no  indica- 
tion that  in  uttering  their  predictions  respecting  coming  events 
they  had  any  thought  of  prudence,  or  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
what  they  foretold.  Brueys,  their  most  inveterate  opponent, 
is  not  less  positive  on  this  point  than  are  the  witnesses  who 
are  most  favorable  to  them.  "  These  poor  madmen,"  he  says, 
conceded  "believed  that  they  were  indeed  inspired  by  the  Holy 
?henpr%h-  Grhost.  They  prophesied  without  any  (ulterior)  de- 
ets<  sign,  without  evil  intent,  and  with  so  little  reserve, 

that  they  always  boldly  marked  the  day,  the  place  and  the 
persons  of  whom  they  spoke  in  their  predictions." 1  A  Protes- 
tant, M.  Caladou,  of  Aulas,  whose  words  are  so  much  the  more 
interesting  as  his  account  bears  the  impress  of  unusual  impar- 
tiality, expresses  himself  in  very  similar  terms.  "  I  have  seen 
a  great  number  of  these  inspired  persons,"  he  remarks,  "  of 
every  age  and  of  both  sexes.  They  were  all  people  without 
malice,  in  whom  I  perceived  nothing  that  I  could  suspect  of 
being  of  their  invention.  They  made  very  beautiful  exhorta- 
tions, speaking  French  during  the  revelation,  some  better,  some 
worse.  It  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  as  hard  for  the  peas- 
ants of  those  regions  to  discourse  in  French  as  it  would  be 

1  "  An  lieu  que  ces  pauvres  insensez  croyoient  etre  effectivement  inspirez  du 
Saint  Esprit;  prophetisoient  sans  dessein,  sans  malice,  et  avec  si  peu  de  re- 
tenue,  qu'ils  marquoient  toujours  hardiment  le  jour,  le  lieu,  et  les  personnes 
dout  ils  parloient  dans  leurs  predictions."  Histoire  du  fanatisme  de  nostre  temps 
(Ed.  of  1692),  146.  Utrecht  ed.  of  1737,  i.  165. 
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for  a  Frenchman  who  had  just  landed  in  England  to  speak 
English."1 

The  "prophets"  themselves  declared  that  they  were  con- 
sciously moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Elie  Marion  and  others 
claims  of  °^  ^ne  number  have  left  on  record  detailed  statements 
et?toTn-h"  of  tne  feelings  which  they  experienced,  beginning 
spiration.  w^n  the  occasions  when  they  first  received  the  divine 
"gift."  These  interesting  narratives  may  profitably  be  com- 
pared with  the  accounts  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  great 
revivals  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  which  they  bear  not  a 
little  resemblance.  A  profound  sense  of  personal  unworthiness 
and  of  humiliation  because  of  the  magnitude  of  sins  committed, 
was  ordinarily  a  prominent  feature  of  the  initial  stage ;  but  the 
sins  that  formed  the  chief  object  of  repentance  were  rather  ex- 
ternal than  intimate,  rather  connected  with  a  cowardly  con- 
formity to  the  worship  and  practices  of  the  church  of  Borne 
than  the  deeper  emotions  and  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  wide- 
spread apostasy  from  the  faith  by  a  hypocritical  adhesion  to 
the  mass  furnishes  the  keynote  of  the  religious  experience  of 
the  time.  A  determination  to  brave  every  danger  by  a  com- 
plete renunciation  of  the  corruptions  of  the  papacy  is  the  most 
conspicuous  factor  in  the  consequent  repentance  and  purpose 
to  lead  a  new  life. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  rise  of  prophecy  was  a  quicken- 
ing of  religious  life.  The  dormant  masses  were  startled  from 

their  torpor  by  the  rumor  and  by  the  sight  of  a  strange 
in£  of°re-n  and  incomprehensible  movement.  The  prophets  were 

directed  by  the  Spirit,  so  they  said,  to  call  together  the 
dispersed  Protestants  in  some  sequestered  spot ;  and  these 
came,  wondering  and  disturbed  in  mind,  at  the  appointed  time. 
From  every  hamlet  of  the  neighborhood  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  even  little  children,  flocked  to  the  rendezvous,  leaving 
their  cottages,  threading  their  way  through  the  forests,  climbing 

1  ulls  faisaient  de  fort  belles  exhortations,  parlant  fran^ais  pendant  la  reve- 
lation. II  y  avait  du  plus  et  du  moins.  On  doit  remarquer  qu'il  n'est  pas 
moins  difficile  a  des  paysans  de  ces  quartiers-la  de  faire  un  discours  en  franpais, 
qu'a  un  Fran9ais  qui  ne  ferait  que  d'arriver  en  Angleterre,  de  parler  anglais." 
Deposition  de  M.  Caladon,  d'Aulas,  dans  les  Hautes  Cevennes,  datee  de  Dublin, 
le  19  mars  1707.  Theatre  sacre  des  Cevennes  (Ed.  of  A.  Bost,  Melun,  1847),  44. 
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the  rocks,  and  hurrying  that  they  might  be  in  season.  When 
the  crowds  were  assembled,  the  prophet  after  having  experi- 
Reiigi9us  enced  the  customary  agitation,  began  the  worship  by 
conducted  repeating  the  prayer  with  which  for  generations  the 
by  prophets.  Huguenots  had  been  wont  to  begin  the  services  of 
the  Lord's  Day  ;  then  led  his  auditors  to  join  with  him  in  sing- 
ing some  one  of  the  old  psalms  of  Marot  or  Beza,  with  which, 
from  long  association,  they  were  so  familiar.  An  address  would 
follow,  in  which  the  prophet  spoke  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  great 
Being  by  whose  spirit  he  proclaimed  himself  inspired,  and  cries 
of  "  Mercy  !  "  with  denunciations  of  the  priests,  of  the  Romish 
church,  of  the  mass,  vied  with  exhortations  to  repentance  and 
predictions  of  the  approaching  end  of  all  things.1 

Such,  according  to  an  enemy,  was  the  procedure  in  these  wild 
and  extravagant  assemblies,  nor  is  the  representation  probably 
far  from  the  truth.  Irregular  in  their  very  constitution,  and 
presided  over  by  men  of  little  or  no  education,  indeed,  but  ani- 
mated by  a  fervid  zeal  and  under  the  influence  of  strong  emo- 
tions, they  assumed  a  type  strangely  at  variance  with  the  usages 
of  so  staid  and  orderly  a  body  as  the  old  Reformed  churches, 
whose  destruction  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  decreed  at  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  entire  destitution 
of  an  ordained  ministry,  the  prophets  believed  themselves  to 
have  been  raised  up  by  an  extraordinary  call,  laymen  though 
they  were,  to  fill  the  gap  and  perform  many  of  the  functions  of 
They  exer-  ^ne  former  pastors.  Brother  La  Valette,  who  had  al- 
functions  ready  made  proof  of  his  gifts  as  a  preacher,  received 
of  pastors.  from  heaven,  as  he  thought,  a  secret  order  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Brother  filie 
Marion,  all  unworthy  as  he  felt  himself  to  be,  was  directed  by 
the  Spirit  to  take  part  in  the  same  sacred  act  as  his  assistant. 
"  "We  had  a  great  number  of  communicants,"  writes  one  of  the 
two  that  officiated.  "  It  was  an  admirable  thing  to  see  all  these 
poor  Christians  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  heavenly  food, 
who  came  to  the  holy  table  with  a  devout  countenance,  their 
faces  wet  with  mingled  tears  of  contrition  and  joy." 2  What- 


'  Brueys  (Ed.  of  1692),  130,  131,  135. 

9  Deposition  d'Elie  Marion.     Theatre  Sacre  des  Cevennes,  61. 
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ever  the  abuses  to  which  the  prophetic  movement  gave  rise — 
and  that  they  proved  great  cannot  be  concealed— thus  much  may 
certainly  be  asserted  with  safety :  they  kept  alive  the  flickering 
flame  of  Protestantism  in  the  region  of  the  Cevennes,  at  a  time 
when  it  seemed  about  to  be  quenched.1 

Of  all  the  pastors  who,  at  the  eminent  peril  of  their  lives, 
undertook  to  revisit  France  and  awaken  the  piety  of  their  breth- 
ren, but  one — Fran£ois  Vivens — seems  to  have  been  so  deeply 
moved  by  the  sight  of  the  intolerable  persecution  they  endured, 
as  to  entertain  a  serious  design  of  calling  in  the  intervention  of 
the  Protestant  Powers,  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
reign  of  tyrannical  oppression.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  Prot- 
estant (who  was  possibly  Pierre  Jurieu)  writing  in  Holland,  pro- 
claimed in  a  book  entitled  "  Soupirs  de  la  France  esclave  qui 
respire  apres  la  liberte,"  of  which  the  first  number  ap- 
peared  on  the  tenth  of  August,  1689,2  some  truths  to 
which  the  French  world  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
Hotman.  boldly  taking  the  ground  that  the  nation  that  has 
made  a  king,  retains  the  right  to  rid  itself  of  him,  whenever 
he  transcends  the  legitimate  bounds  of  his  authority.  He  re- 
minded his  readers  that  the  memory  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  had 
been  blackened  and  that  he  passed  for  a  cruel  prince  because  he 
had  caused  the  death  of  four  thousand  of  his  subjects  ;  where- 
as Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  sent  ten  times  as  many  to  the 
grave.  It  was  a  view  of  royalty  and  of  its  limitations  that  re- 
called the  weighty  words  with  which,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Day,  Francois  Hotman  propounded,  in  his  "Franco  Gallia," 
the  superior  authority  of  the  nation,  as  contrasted  with  the 
claims  of  a  single  individual,  the  ruler.  One  could  almost  hear 
in  it  the  ring  of  the  sentiment  of  the  great  jurist  of  the  sixteenth 

1  "  Les  effete  de  ces  dons  celestes  ont  ete  de  rappeler  a  la  communion  des 
fideles  un  grand  nombre  de  f  aibles  que  la  violence  des  persecutions  avait  fait  sue- 
comber,  les  mettre  en  6tat,  a  1'avenir,  de  sceller  la  verite  de  1'Evangile  par  di- 
verses  sortes  de  souffrances  et  par  diverses  sortes  de  martyres,  porter  tl  la  sanc- 
tification  ceux  qui  ont  ete  rendus  participants  de  ces  graces,  convertir  a  la  foi 
plusieurs  de  ceux  qu'on  appelle  vulgairement  catholiques  remains,  et  enfin, 
d'affaiblir  le  bras  du  grand  oppresseur  et  du  grand  ennemi  de  1'Eglise."  The- 
atre Sacre  des  Cevennes,  23. 

'  See  Douen,  Les  Premiers  Pasteara  du  Desert,  ii.  82,  83. 
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century,  that  not  only  is  the  glorious  right  of  the  people  to  hold 
its  public  assemblies  sacred  and  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
nations,  but  the  king  who  by  wicked  arts  shall  undertake  to 
crush  it,  violates  that  which  is  the  heritage  of  all  mankind,  is  an 
alien  from  human  society,  and  as  such  must  henceforth  be  re- 
garded, not  as  a  king,  but  as  a  tyrant.1 

But,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  pastors  that  preached  in  France 
after  the  Eevocation,  Francois  Yivens  alone  advocated  foreign 
vtvensad-  intervention.  He  was  a  young  schoolmaster  whom 
Sgnhrta?*"  kis  uncontrollable  zeal  led  to  preach  in  his  native  Ce- 
vention.  vennes  when  the  dragoons  had  overrun  them  and  had 
forced  the  inhabitants  by  thousands  to  make  an  outward  pro- 
fession of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  began  his  minis- 
try nearly  two  years  before  the  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
His  success  was  brilliant.  Basville  having  fully  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  great  gatherings  of  Protestants,  whom  he 
might  massacre  by  the  soldiers  he  sent  against  them,  but  whom 
he  could  not  thus  prevent  from  coming  together  to  worship  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  bethought  him  of  a  shrewd  device  to  effect 
his  purpose.  The  intendant  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
young  preacher,  and  promised  to  give  him  a  safe-conduct  out  of 
the  kingdom  with  as  many  as  might  wish  to  follow  him,  upon 
condition  that  he  should  pledge  his  word  not  to  return.  Yivens 

fell  into  the  snare,  and  handed  in  a  list  of  three  hun- 
inguofeth? "  dred  Huguenots.  Instead  of  fulfilling  his  engagement 

honorably,  Basville  permitted  only  seventy  to  go. 
These  he  sent  in  two  companies,  not  directly  to  Switzerland  or 
Germany,  but  where  they  would  be  most  likely  to  come  to  grief 
— forty-eight  to  Spain,  the  land  of  the  Inquisition,  and  twenty- 
two,  after  imprisonment  and  hardship  intended  to  break  down 

1  As  the  "  Franco  Gallia  "  is  a  somewhat  difficult  book  to  consult,  I  am  sure  that 
my  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  me  reproduce  from  my  own  copy  this 
noble  passage  in  the  original :  "  Quae  cum  ita  se  habeant,  cum,  inquam,  gen- 
tium ac  nationum  omnium  commune  hoc  institutum  semper  fuerit,  quae  quidem 
regio  ac  non  tyrannico  imperio  uterentur,  perspicuum  est,  non  modo  praeclaram 
illam  communis  concilii  habendi  libertatem  partem  ease  juris  gentium,  verume- 
tiam  Reges  qui  malis  artibus  illam  sacrosanctam  libertatem  opprimunt,  quasi 
juris  gentium  violatorea,  et  human!  societatis  expertes  jam  non  pro  Regibus,  sed 
pro  tyrannis  habendos  esse."  Franc.  Hotomani  jurisconsult!  Francogallia. 
[Geneva]  1573,  page  86. 
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their  religious  constancy,  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  whence  they 
were  left  to  make  their  way  as  best  they  could  to  the  Protestant 
lands  beyond  the  Alps.  The  remaining  two  hundred  and  thirty 
Huguenots,  of  whose  names  the  inteodant  was  now  possessed, 
became  the  prey  to  his  perfidy.  The  villages  in  which  they 
lived  received  orders  to  arrest  and  give  them  over  for  trial,  on 
penalty  of  themselves  having  troops  quartered  on  them  at  dis- 
cretion. The  consequence  was  that  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
Yivens's  mistaken  confidence  in  a  treacherous  magistrate  were 
hunted  like  wild  beasts  through  the  woods  and  dells  of  the  Ce- 
vennes.  Such  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  troops  were  sent  to 
the  galleys  or  deported  to  the  French  possessions  in  America.1 

This  flagrant  breach  of  good  faith  absolved  Yivens,  both  in 
his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  from  his  en- 
gagement not  to  re-enter  France.  It  also  deepened  in  a  strong, 
vehement,  and  impressionable  nature  a  sense  of  the  outrage  to 
which  the  so-called  new  converts,  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  were 
subjected.  In  1689,  that  is,  some  eighteen  months  after  his  de- 
parture, Vivens  was  again  in  the  south;  no  longer  a  simple 
preacher,  but  an  advocate  of  armed  co-operation  with  those  who, 
vivens's  re-  wne^ier  within  or  without  the  kingdom,  were  in  favor 
turn,  1689.  of  getting  bounds  to  the  despotism  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. The  plans  suggested  by  the  Marquis  of  Miremont,  Ar- 
mand  de  Bourbon  Malauze — last  representative  of  a  Huguenot 
branch  of  the  royal  family  descended  from  Charles  the  Bastard 
of  Bourbon,  that  had  deserved  well  of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
the  times  of  Henry  of  Navarre — had  as  yet  borne  no  fruit.2 
But  Vivens,  fired  by  the  wonderful  success  attending  Henry 
Arnaud  and  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  in  their  "  Glorious  Re- 
turn "  to  their  valleys  amid  the  Alps,  effected  this  very  year 
(August  and  September,  1689 3),  laid  plans  of  his  own.  The 


1  Douen,  ubi  supra,  ii.  21-32. 

2  See  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  ii.  1081-84;  Douen,  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs 
du  Desert,  ii  91  et  seq. 

3  Henri  Arnaud  was  not  only  a  devoted  pastor  and  an  intrepid  captain,  but  he 
was  also  a  forcible  writer.     This  modern  Xenophon  has  left  us  a  narrative  of  his 
wonderful  march  which  has  been  much  admired,  but  has  been  less  frequently 
read  than  it  deserves.     It  is  accessible  to  English  readers  in  the  translation  by 
Hugh  Dyke  Ackland,  The  Glorious  Recovery  by  the  Vaudois  of  their  Valleys, 
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time  for  passive  and  uncomplaining  submission  had  passed; 
and  if  the  explosion  was  delayed  that  came  a  dozen  years  later 
in  the  revolt  of  the  Camisards,  the  minds  of  a  few  men  had  be- 
gun to  turn  in  the  direction  of  resistance.  The  "  Manifesto  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes,"  a  pamphlet  of  the  period,  dis- 
tinctly affirmed :  "  We  shall  make  just  reprisals  against  the  per- 
secutors, in  virtue  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  ordained  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  practised  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world." l 
Accordingly,  when  the  number  of  ministers  judicially  murdered 
amounted  to  almost  a  score,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  con- 
venticles had  been  fired  upon  and  dispersed,  with  incidents  of 
barbarity  almost  too  horrible  for  belief,  certainly  too  horrible  for 
recital,  the  indignant  Cevenols  gave  some  significant  indications 
of  the  gathering  storm,  by  attacking  and  slaying  a  few  of  the 
more  officious  and  cowardly  of  their  persecutors,  priests  who 
had  instigated  the  troops  to  carnage,  or  renegades  that  had 
acted  as  spies  in  the  service  of  those  that  sought  their  blood.2 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Vivens,  burning  with 
indignation  at  the  calamity  of  his  people,  drew  up  the  plan  of  a 
military  campaign  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  pages  of 

Brueys,  future  historian  of  the  Camisard  War.  The 
the  Duke  of  document  containing  it  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Duke 

Charles  of  Schomberg,  son  of  the  marshal,  who  had 
been  sent  by  William  the  Third  of  England  to  the  relief  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  the  latter  having  come  over  to  the  side  of  the 
coalition  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  missive  was  dated 
"  from  the  Desert,"  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1691.  It  showed 
Schomberg  how  the  success  of  his  projected  invasion  of  south- 
ern France  might  be  facilitated  through  the  timely  seizure  of 
the  Cevennes  mountains  by  a  small  auxiliary  force  detached 
from  the  main  army.  It  revealed  the  insignificance  of  the  royal 
militia  by  which  the  impatient  Cevenols  were  kept  in  terror  and 


from  the  original  by  Henri  Arnaud  (London,  1827).  The  bulletin  published  by 
the  Societe  d'Histoire  Vaudoise  on  the  bicentenary  of  the  event  (Turin,  1889) 
contains  not  only  a  detailed  itinerary,  but  an  excellent  map  of  the  route  taken 
by  Arnaud  and  his  band  from  Prangins  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  over  the  Alps  to 
Bobbio  in  their  native  valleys. 

1  Apud  Douen,  see  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  ii.  110. 

»Ibid.,ii.  110-112. 
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subjection.  It  even  pointed  out  the  exact  path  which  the  troops 
might  take  from  the  sea-coast,  near  Aigues  Mortes,  in  order  to 
reach  the  very  heart  of  the  region  whose  inhabitants  they  wished 
to  raise  in  arms,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saumane  and  La  Salle.1 
The  project,  like  so  many  other  projects  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Huguenots  and  a  relieving  army,  came  to  naught. 
When  Duke  Schomberg  actually  set  foot  in  Dauphiny,  he  did, 
indeed,  publish  a  proclamation  calculated  to  rally  to  his  standard 
all  true  patriots,  and,  especially,  all  fearless  Huguenots.  His 
Britannic  Majesty  —  such  was  its  substance — in  causing  his 
troops  to  enter  France,  has  no  other  aim  than  to  restore  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  their  ancient  splendor,  the  parliaments  to 
their  pristine  authority,  and  the  people  to  their  just  privileges, 
the  established  clergy  being  also  protected.  "  The  kings  of 
England  being  warrantors  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  the  Peace 
of  Montpellier  and  several  other  treaties,  the  king  my  master," 
said  Schomberg,  "  deems  himself  obliged  to  maintain  this 
guarantee,  and  to  cause  the  Edict  to  be  re-established."2  It 
was  from  Embrun,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1692, 
that  this  manifesto  was  sent  out ;  but  the  French  preacher, 
whose  vigor  might  have  secured  successful  co-operation,  had 


1  Brueys,  Histoire  du  Fanatisme  (Utrecht,  1737),  i.  252-57.  The  historian 
states  that  be  copied  the  paper  from  the  original,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  government  on  the  frontier,  at  the  gates  of  Geneva,  and  was  for- 
warded by  the  French  Resident  to  Basville,  at  Montpellier.  It  is  reproduced  by 
Leopold  Negre,  Vie  et  Ministere  de  Claude  Brousson,  161-163  ;  by  Corbiere, 
Histoire  de  1'Eglise  Reformee  de  Montpellier,  545-547;  and  by  Douen,  ubi 
supra,  ii.  116-118.  His  enemies  accused  Claude  Brousson  of  being  the  author 
of  the  letter.  It  was  one  of  the  charges  when  he  was  put  on  trial  and  executed 
at  Montpellier.  He  himself  admitted  frankly  that  the  intercepted  copy  was  in 
his  handwriting,  but  he  asserted,  and  his  words  bear  the  entire  impress  of  truth, 
that  Vivens  drew  it  up  and  that  he  merely  transcribed  it.  His  own  statement 
in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  king  just  before  his  death,  is  that  he  "  se 
laissa  enfin  aller  aux  semonces  du  dit  Vivens  et  &  celles  de  M.  de  Schomberg,  et 
qu'il  ecrivit  de  sa  propre  main  au  dit  sieur  de  Schomberg  un  billet  que  le  dit 
Vivens  avait  deja  trace,  et  par  lequel  il  lui  marquait  le  moyen  par  lequel  il  pou- 
vait  envoyer  quelques  troupes  dans  les  Cevennes  ;  lequel  billet  fut  intercepts  et 
n'eut  point  d'effet."  Corbiere,  ubi  supra,  314,  gives  the  entire  letter. 

a  The  text  of  the  proclamation  is  given  in  Agnew,  Protestant  Exiles  from 
France,  iii.  (Index  volume)  140,  141 .  It  was  written  for  Schomberg,  says  Ag- 
new, by  his  chaplain,  the  refugee  Jean  Du  Bourdieu. 
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been  dead  a  full  half  year,  and  had  left  no  one  capable  of  taking 
his  place.1 

The  price  set  upon  Vivens's  head  had  lately  been  raised  from 
two  thousand  to  five  thousand  livres,  and  rare  activity  was  put 
vivensis  ^or^^  *°  hunt  down  the  dauntless  Huguenot.  At 
hunted  down  length,  being  discovered  in  a  cave  in  which  he  had 

and  shot,  ° 

February,  taken  remge,  he  was  killed  by  one  of  his  pursuers,  af- 
ter a  short  but  determined  defence,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  February,  1692.  It  was  Jourdan,  a  renegade,  that  fired  the 
fatal  shot.  Cavalier  and  his  Camisards  remembered  the  fact, 
some  years  later,  when  the  man  fell  into  their  hands.2  They 
that  take  the  sword  shall,  no  doubt,  fulfil  our  Lord's  prediction, 
and  perish  with  the  sword ;  but  so  far  as  the  proscribed  pastors 
of  France  were  concerned,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  their 
lot  was  less  enviable  than  that  of  those  who,  like  Claude  Brous- 
son,  rejected  the  resort  to  arms. 

With  the  mention  of  this  illustrious  victim,  unquestionably 
the  ablest,  as  he  was  the  most  influential,  of  those  who  preached 
to  the  early  conventicles  of  the  Huguenots,  up  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  I  shall  close  the  survey. 

Claude  Brousson,  the  intrepid  lawyer  of  Toulouse,  the  fear- 
less advocate  of  the  oppressed  churches,  when  to  oppose  the 
cianto  unrighteous  chicanery  of  courts  seeking  to  close  and 
Brousson.  demolish  the  "temples"  of  the  Huguenots,  was  to  in- 
cur not  only  the  rancor  of  a  clergy  that  never  forgot,  but  the 
displeasure  of  a  king  and  his  counsellors  who  saw  nothing  but 
rebellion  in  any  attempt  to  resist  the  schemes  they  had  formed 
to  overthrow  the  Reformed  religion — -Claude  Brousson,  in  this 
phase  of  his  activity,  is  already  familiar  to  the  reader.  In  a 
previous  chapter  we  saw  that  in  his  house  the  secret  meeting 
was  held  which  drew  up  the  famous  "Project  "of  1683.  It 
was  he  that  planned  that  simultaneous  demonstration  of  wor- 
ship on  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  "  temples  ""  that  was  to 
prove  even  to  an  incredulous  monarch  that  the  Huguenots,  so 
far  from  being  indifferent  to  their  faith,  were  ready  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  most  appalling  danger  to  prove  their  attach- 
ment to  it.  Had  the  Marquis  of  Buvigny  and  other  prominent 

1  Douen,  ubi  supra,  ii.  119,  124.  8  Infra,  chapter  xv. 
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men  been  equally  wise  and  equally  zealous,  the  result  might 
have  been  different. 

Compelled  to  flee  for  his  life,  Claude  Brousson  did  not,  as  an 
exile,  renounce  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  brethren.  By 
driving  him  out,  the  tyrant  had  lost  far  more  than  he  had 
gained.  Henceforth  it  became  the  one  object  of  Brousson's 
life  to  forward  all  measures  that  might  thwart  the  nefarious 
designs  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  By  his  voice  and  by  his  un- 
tiring pen,  he  labored  to  obtain  for  the  refugees  in  foreign  lands 
the  most  tolerable  conditions.  By  voice  and  pen  he  comforted 
and  exhorted  to  patience  and  resolute  adherence  to  their  faith 
those  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  good  their 
escape  from  the  house  of  bondage.  Brousson's  first  aim  was  to 
give  to  the  rulers  and  people  of  Christian  states  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Huguenots  were  subjected 
even  before  the  formal  Kevocation,  and  to  justify  the  effort,  un- 
successful as  it  had  proved,  by  which  they  had  demonstrated 
their  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  In  this  plea 
there  were  passages  of  rare  force,  because  of  their  rare  moder- 
ation and  dignity.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
Huguenots,  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  better  summed  up 
than  in  these  few  sentences  which  trace  their  disabilities  from 
the  first  moment  of  existence  to  the  last :  "  Our  adversaries 
arm  themselves  with  rigor  against  us  before  we  are  born,  and 
deprive  us  of  the  persons  that  help  us  at  birth.  When  we  are 
come  into  the  world,  they  persecute  us  from  the  cradle ;  they 
compel  us  to  live  in  obscurity,  amid  alarms,  suffering,  and 
wretchedness.  When  we  are  ready  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  go 
and  seek  in  heaven  the  rest  which  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
on  earth,  it  seems  that  they  are  vexed  that  we  should  escape  their 
animosity,  and  they  come  and  torment  us  in  the  midst  of  our  last 
agony.  When  we  are  dead,  they  pursue  our  bodies  to  the 
tomb.  They  rob  us  of  the  places  where  the  bodies  of  our  fathers 
rest,  and  where  ours  should  rest  also.  They  do  not  suffer  all 
our  relations  and  all  our  friends  to  honor  our  burial  by  their 
presence,  and  they  frequently  exercise  their  rage  upon  our  corpses, 
which  would  be  objects  of  pity  for  the  most  barbarous  peoples." ] 

1  Etat  des  Beformes  en  France,  i.  137,  apud  Douen,  ubi  supra,  ii.  144. 
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With  impartial  hand  Claude  Brousson  directed  his  letters,  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  endeav- 
He  calls  on  oring  ^°  convince  them  of  the  innocence  of  those 
mfniatenfto  wnose  persecution  they  had  instigated,  and,  on  the 
return.  other,  to  the  French  Keformed  pastors  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Protestant  states,  setting  forth  the  desolation  of  the 
churches  and  holding  them  in  no  slight  degree  responsible  for 
that  desolation.  The  pastor  had  not  the  right  possessed  by  the 
simple  member  of  the  churches,  and  might  not  flee  before  per- 
secution. "It  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  men  have  forbidden  you 
to  preach,  but  God  commands  you.  It  is  God  who  has  ordered 
you  to  proclaim  his  gospel ;  He  alone  has  the  right  to  impose 
silence  upon  you.  .  .  .  To-day  the  storm  is  not  so  furious, 
and  you  may  daily  learn  that  God  is  raising  up  other  pastors  to 
bring  back  the  sheep  that  have  gone  astray,  that  the  sheep  hear 
their  voice  and  that  they  follow  them.  Do  not  say  that,  before 
going  to  a  distance  from  them,  you  warned  them  of  their  dan- 
ger and  gave  them  your  counsels.  If  they  were  counsels  and 
exhortations  to  obedience,  you  did  well  to  address  them,  but 
that  does  not  dispense  you  for  the  future  from  the  exercise  of 
your  ministry.  Were  there  but  one  sheep  remaining  that  had 
gone  astray,  you  ought  to  leave  the  others,  and  go  and  seek  out 
that  one.  If  long  since  you  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  your 
people  and  the  enemy  know  that  you  were  quite  ready  to  prefer 
your  duty  to  your  life,  it  may  be  that  your  people  would  have 
had  more  firmness  and  your  enemies  would  not  have  driven  you 
to  extremities.  If  thereafter  you  had  escaped  the  search  of  the 
persecutors;  had  you  at  first  made  your  hiding-place  in  the 
woods,  in  the  caverns  and  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  had  you  then 
gone  from  place  to  place,  had  you  exposed  your  lives  in  order  to 
continue  to  instruct  and  reassure  the  persons  whom  the  first 
onset  of  the  enemy  had  affrighted,  and  had  you  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom with  constancy  when  Providence  called  you  thereto,  as 
other  faithful  men  have  done  who  have  exercised  your  sacred 
offices  in  your  absence  ;  it  may  be  that  these  examples  of  con- 
stancy, zeal,  and  piety  would  have  revived  the  courage  of  your 
flocks  and  stopped  the  fury  of  your  enemies.  When  God  per- 
mits pastors  to  be  put  to  death  for  the  Gospel,  they  preach 
more  loudly  and  more  effectually  in  the  grave  than  they  did 
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in  their  lifetime,  and,  meanwhile,  God  does  not  fail  to  raise  up 
other  laborers  for  His  harvest." 1 

These  were  brave  words,  said  some  of  the  pastors  in  foreign 
lands  that  chafed  under  the  rebuke,  but  they  would  have 
sounded  better  in  the  mouth  of  one  that  had  followed  his  own 
prescriptions  and  jeoparded  his  own  life  by  exposing  himself  to 
the  penalties  incurred  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  France.  Now  Claude 
Brousson  was  not  a  minister  but  a  lawyer,  and  had  not  at 
first  felt  himself  called  upon  to  discharge  duties  for  which  he 
had  had  no  training.  Yet  the  covert  reproach  which  he  had 
drawn  upon  himself,  of  inviting  others  to  dangers  from  the 
place  of  safety  which  he  occupied,  led  him  not  only  to  anxious 
thought  but  to  prompt  action.  Three  times  did  he  visit  France 
and  assume  the  duties  which  he  had  recommended  to  others. 
HIS  first  When  he  entered  upon  his  first  mission,  of  more  than 
ESS*0  fa™*  years  (1689-1693),  he  had  not  been  ordained  to 
1689-1693.  faG  ministry,  and  his  authority  to  administer  the  holy 
sacraments  was  derived,  so  far  as  men  were  concerned,  from 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  faithful.  It  was  not  until  his  re- 
turn to  Switzerland  that  his  ministry  was  recognized  and  con- 
firmed by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  at  Lausanne  (on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  1694) 2  and  again  a  second  time,  a  few  months 
later  (on  the  tenth  of  August),  by  a  more  orderly  consecration 
by  the  synod  of  the  Walloon  churches  meeting  at  Tergoes,3 
As  for  himself,  Brousson  was  far  more  anxious  that  the  gospel 
should  be  preached  than  solicitous  that  those  who  preached  it 
should  have  been  regularly  set  apart  for  the  work.  "  The  re- 
formers," he  said,  "whom  God  raised  up  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  in  France,  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland  and 
elsewhere  had  not  received  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  men ; 
but  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  them,  and  that  is  good  laying 
on  of  hands." 4 


1  Lettres  aux  Refugies  de  France,  apud  Leopold  Negre,  Vie  et  Ministere  de 
Claude  Brousson  (Paris,  1878),  44-46. 

'Douen,  ubi  supra,  ii.  228,  229. 

3 Ibid.,  ubi  supra,  ii.  232,  233. 

*  "  Mais  la  main  du  Seigneur  etoit  sur  eux,  et  c'est  la  la  bonne  imposition  des 
mains."  Lettre  d'un  serviteur  de  Dieu  it  I'figlise  de  Dieu  qui  est  sous  la  croix. 
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Other  preachers  shrouded  their  entry  into  France  in  the 
utmost  secrecy,  vainly  hoping  thus  to  escape  observation; 
Brousson,  while  taking  all  reasonable  precaution  to  avoid  arrest, 
was  at  no  pains  to  prevent  the  government  from  learning  his 
advent.  Yet,  while  many  of  them  were  soon  cut  short  in  their 
course,  and,  within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  expiated  the  crime 
of  preaching  the  gospel  by  a  death  upon  the  gallows,  Brousson 
enjoyed  a  comparatively  long  ministry,  although  hunted  for, 
denounced,  the  object  of  special  hatred  and  special  efforts  be- 
cause of  his  exceptional  boldness  and  success.  It  was  not 
chiefly  because  Basville  held  him,  though  unjustly, 
efforts  to  responsible  for  the  "project"  of  Yivens  that  he  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  effect  his  ruin.  Brousson  had, 
indeed,  for  a  moment  been  drawn  into  the  scheme  of  active  re- 
sistance, and  the  copy  of  Vivens's  paper  which  fell  into  the 
intendant's  hands  was  made  by  Brousson :  it  was  the  solitary 
instance  in  which  he  departed  from  the  principles  which  he 
practised  all  his  life.1  The  true  reason  was  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  barely  had  Claude  Brousson  set  foot  in  the 
Cevennes  before  he  addressed  the  haughty  intendant,  whose 
word  was  law  from  the  Ehone  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  a 
paper  very  different  in  tone  from  the  humble  petitions  to  which 
he  was  accustomed.  Far  from  cringing  in  the  dust,  far  from 
suing  for  favor,  far  from  pleading  for  mercy,  Brousson  laid 
down  authoritatively  the  principles  of  eternal  right.  Here  was 
a  man  that  did  not  mince  his  words,  a  man  that  had  no  fear  of 
ms  mtre-  man,  a  man  that  branded  crime  and  boldly  predicted 
pidity.  ^e  consequences  of  crime,  a  man  that  not  only  did 
not  admit  that  the  Eeformation  was  dead  in  France,  but  sug- 
gested that,  inasmuch  as  the  repeal  of  the  Edicts  of  Pacification, 
whose  observance  had  been  solemnly  sworn,  had  already  in- 
flicted so  great  damage  upon  the  state  and  still  continued  to 
injure  it  and  produce  division  among  the  king's  subjects,  at  a 
time  when  the  kingdom  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  give  heed  to  better  counsels  than  those  that 


Archives  of  Montpellier.     Printed   among  the  documents  given  by  Leopold 
Negre,  Vie  et  Ministere  de  Claude  Brousson,  177-191.     See  page  183. 
1  Douen,  ii.  189. 
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now  prevailed.  Here  was  a  man  who  could  tell  Basville  of  his 
mistake  in  supposing  that  the  men  who  were  preaching  in  the 
Cevennes  were  emissaries  of  foreign  powers,  and  assure  him 
that  they  had  come  of  their  own  zeal,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  to  labor  for  the  recovery  of  their  brethren 
and  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  true  service  of  God.  If  but 
a  few  of  the  exiled  pastors  had  returned,  it  was  only,  he  in- 
formed him,  because  they  hoped  soon  to  do  so  with  greater 
safety.  Please  God,  they  would  all  re-enter  France,  sooner  or 
later.  As  to  the  future,  Brousson  did  not  dissemble  his  con- 
fident expectation.  "Men  are  greatly  moved,"  said  he,  "at 
sight  of  the  assemblies,  and  recourse  is  had  to  the  most  violent 
remedies  to  prevent  them.  But  one  may  venture  to  say,  my 
lord,  and  the  event  will  justify  the  assertion,  that  either  the 
state  must  perish  or  liberty  of  conscience  must  be  re-estab- 
lished therein.  The  danger  has  never  been  fully  recognized  of 
forcing  two  million  persons  to  abjure  a  religion  which  they  are 
persuaded  is  the  only  one  that  is  in  conformity  with  the  word 
of  God  and  in  the  profession  of  which  one  can  be  saved."  As 
to  the  fate  of  Protestantism,  he  foresaw  that,  were  the  perse- 
cution now  raging  to  last  a  hundred  years,  the  stream  of  the 
king's  subjects  seeking  relief  for  their  conscience  in  a  land  of 
religious  liberty  would  still  continue  to  flow,  while  those  that 
remained  at  home  would  expose  themselves  daily  in  order  to 
render  to  God  the  worship  prescribed  in  His  word.  Executions 
and  massacres  would  stop  them  no  more  than  they  had  stopped 
their  fathers  in  the  last  century,  or  the  primitive  Christians. 
Nay,  Claude  Brousson  went  still  farther,  and  hinted  not  ob- 
scurely that  persecution  might  breed  revolt  and  war.  "  It  is 
always  strange,  men  will  say,  that  subjects  should  take  up  arms 
against  their  prince ;  but  they  take  them  up  only  in  defence  of 
their  lives,  when  they  see  that  preparations  are  made  to  massa- 
cre them.  The  patience  of  the  most  moderate  changes  into 
fury,  when  it  is  driven  to  extremities.  The  most  peaceable 
grow  weary  at  length  of  being  preyed  upon  without  a  reason, 
of  being  treated  as  slaves,  and  of  being  butchered  like  beasts. 
Permit  me,  if  you  please,  my  lord,  to  represent  to  your  grace 
that  there  is  no  man  so  ignorant  and  stupid  as  not  to  know 
that  it  is  not  just  so  to  treat  a  people  that  has  signalized  its 
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loyalty  to  its  king  on  important  occasions,  and  that  now  desires 
to  render  to  its  God  what  is  His  due,  as  it  renders  to  its  king 
what  is  due  to  him ;  above  all  when  the  right  it  possesses  to 
render  to  God  the  worship  due  to  Him  is  fortified  by  perpetual 
and  irrevocable  Edicts,  very  just  in  themselves,  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  quiet  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  founded  on 
treaties  of  pacification,  signed  by  both  parties,  rendered  sacred 
by  divers  solemn  oaths,  and,  in  fine,  several  times  confirmed  by 
his  Majesty."1 

These  and  other  magnanimous  sentiments  did  the  writer 
utter,  signing  himself  "BKOUSSON,  Minister  of  the  Gospel"  and 
dating  his  letter  "  from  the  Cevennes,  this  first  day  of  October, 
1689."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  this  intrepid  man  had 
labored  long,  returning  to  France  for  a  second,  and  even  for  a 
third  time,  preaching  incessantly,  holding,  as  a  general  thing, 
three  conventicles  a  week,  each  lasting  three  or  four  hours,  not 
to  speak  of  prayers  with  the  families  that  sheltered  him  ;  when 
he  had  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  exhorting,  comforting,  en- 
couraging the  Protestants,  and  yet  escaped  as  by  a  miracle 
every  snare  and  trap  laid  for  him,  is  it  any  wonder,  I  say,  that 
Basville  could  not  conceal  his  vexation,  or  that  at  one  time  he 
wrote :  "  It  is  certain  that  this  man  does  infinite  damage," 2 
and  at  another  :  "  This  man  torments  me  more  than  ever  "  ? 3 

When  the  danger  of  apprehension  became  extreme,  Brousson 
retired  from  France  in  1693,  returning  the  next  year  and  again 
retiring  in  1696 ;  for  the  pastorate  of  the  chief  Walloon  church 
at  the  Hague  to  which  he  was  called,  and  where  he  officiated  a 
short  time,  could  not  long  detain  him  from  his  chosen  work  in 
France.4 

Meantime,  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1697,  the  desperate 
struggle  between  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  confederated 


1  The  text  of  this  admirable  letter,  now  in  the  Archives  of  Montpellier,  and 
bearing  the  indorsement  of  Lamoignon  de  Basville  himself,  is  printed  in  full 
among  the  documents  given  by  Leopold  Negre,  Vie  et  Ministere  de  Claude 
Brousson,  164-169. 

3  Lamoignon  de  Basville  a  Monsieur  de  Nismes  (Bishop  Flechier),  Mont- 
pellier, May  3,  1698.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xr.  133. 

3  Letter  to  the  same,  July  22,  1696,  apud  Douen,  ii.  268. 

*  Ibid.,  ubi  supra,  ii.  245,  etc. 
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powers  of  Europe  was  suspended  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Eyswick.  The  Huguenots  had  for  years  founded 
The  peace  sangitine  expectations  upon  the  assurances  of  states- 
se^eSS?'  men  an^  friends  that,  in  the  settlement  of  the  quarrel, 
so,  lew.  their  interests  should  not  be  forgotten.  Much  was 
looked  for  from  King  William  the  Third  of  England  and  from 
the  son  of  the  Great  Elector.  The  former,  in  particular,  had 
been  lavish  of  promises.  In  1691,  when,  James  the  Second 
having  been  compelled  to  cross  the  sea,  after  the  disastrous 
campaign  in  Ireland,  and  again  take  refuge  with  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  William  was  warmly  congratulated  by  the  refugee 
ministers,  he  replied  to  their  solicitations  in  behalf  of  the  Hu- 
guenots by  saying:  "I  hope  that  the  Providence  that  has 
guided  me  until  now  will  give  me  the  grace  to  work  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  church  for  which  I  shall  always  sacrifice 
what  I  hold  dearest  in  the  world."  l  Just  so  he  had  previ- 
ously expressed  himself  in  answer  to  Jurieu,  who  wrote  to  him 
on  his  accession  to  the  British  throne.  "  Be  assured,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  shall  neglect  nothing  in  my  power  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance the  Protestant  religion.  God  will,  I  hope,  give  me  the 
means  to  the  end  that  I  may  sacrifice  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the 
advancement  of  His  glory."  2 

The  greater  part  of  the  refugees  desired  as  the  height  of 
their  ambition  the  re-establishment  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
its  entirety.  Elie  Benoist,  the  historian,  alone  demanded  more, 
and  called  for  liberty  of  conscience,  not  by  grant  or  favor,  but 
as  "  belonging  to  man  by  natural  and  divine  right." B  It  was 
such  a  claim  as  might  have  been  advanced  a  century  later  in 
the  great  French  Revolution.  Fresh  from  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  great  charter  granted  to  the  Huguenots  by  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Benoist  maintained  that  all  the  vexations  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  for  the  last  forty  years  had  flowed 


1  Memoire  sur  les  arcs  de  triomphe  Sieves  le  3  fev.  1691,  et  sur  la  deputation 
de  PEglise  de  Savoie  et  des  mimstres  refugies.  Court  MSS.,  apud  F.  Puaux 
fils,  "  Negociations  des  Refugies  au  traite  de  Ryswick."  Bulletin,  etc. ,  xvi.  259. 

8  Puaux,  ubi  supra. 

3  '*I1  fant  la  presupposer  appartenant  &  1'homme,  de  droit  natnrel  et  divin." 
Memoire  sur  le  sujet  du  retablissement  des  figlises  de  France.  Apud  Puaux, 
ubi  supra,  xvi.  263. 
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from  the  interpretations  based  upon  the  possible  ambiguities  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.1 

But,  while  it  is  very  certain  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  at  this  time,  have  accepted  peace 
on  the  condition  of  renewing  the  Edict,  much  less  of  making 
still  larger  concessions  to  the  Protestants,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  Protestant  princes  who  had  profited  so  materially  by 
the  industries  of  the  French  refugees  had  no  intention  to  forego 
these  advantages  by  insisting  on  the  readmission  of  the  refugees 
into  the  French  realm  on  the  only  terms  upon  which  they 
would  have  returned.  As  to  the  Huguenots  who  had  settled  on 
the  states  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  regarded  them 
as  having  renounced  forever  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  call  themselves  "  his  very 
humble  subjects."  2 

Thus  it  was  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allied  powers, 
instead  of  making  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Huguenots 
a  necessary  condition  of  peace,  confined  themselves  to  handing 
to  the  French  ambassador,  for  form's  sake,  after  the  peace  was 
fully  determined  upon,  a  paper  which  we  are  told  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  read  with  great  irritation,  asserting  that  he  did  not 
meddle  with  what  took  place  in  his  neighbors'  dominions,  but 
which,  possibly,  he  might  with  greater  reason  have  treated  with 
contempt.  For  in  the  "  Memoir  in  favor  of  the  French  Eef- 
ugees  "  which  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  presented  in  the  name  of 
his  colleagues,  it  was  made  a  principal  motive  to  influence 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that,  should  the  evils  endured  by  the 
Huguenots  continue  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  these 
might  be  attributed  to  an  aversion  of  his  Very  Christian  Majesty 
to  the  Protestants  in  general,  a  thing  which  would  greatly  afflict 
the  Powers  belonging  to  that  religion,  who  hoped  to  live 
henceforth  in  amity  and  good  intelligence  with  his  Very  Chris- 


1  "II  n'est  pas  un  qui  fasse  reflexion  que  toutes  lea  vexations  qu'on  a  faites 
aux  Reformes  depuis  quarante  ans,  n'ont  ete  que  des  consequences  tirees  de 
1'Edit  a  causes  des  ambiguites  dont  les  articles  sont  susceptibles. "    Puaux,  ubi 
supra,  xvi.  264. 

2  The  very  title  of  one  of  their  petitions  shows  this  :  "Requete  presentee  a 
Sa  Serenite  Electorate  de  Brandebourg  par  ses  tres- humbles  sujets  les  reformes  de 
France  refugies  dans  ses  Etats."    Puaux,  ubi  supra,  xvi.  308. 
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tian  Majesty.  The  feeble  plea  which  the  ambassadors  made 
for  the  release  of  captives  in  prisons  and  elsewhere  was  offset 
by  an  implication  as  false  as  it  was  absurd,  to  the  effect  that 
the  allied  powers  were  desirous  of  facilitating  the  return  of 
the  refugees  to  their  native  land.1 

So  far  from  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  yet 

remaining  in  France,  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  only  aggravated 

it  tenfold.     The  war  had  compelled  Louis  to  turn  his 

The  conciu-  .  -IT  •  <• 

Bion  of  the    attention  and  direct  his  troops  against  the  foreign  foe : 

peace aggra-  ..       ..      _  ...  i        i  •          IT          •  i  • 

vatestheper-he  had  liberty  now  to  employ  his  soldiers  in  crushing 
his  unfortunate  subjects  of  the  Reformed  faith.  It 
would  seem  that  he  thirsted  for  blood.  Sixty  days  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  a  law  was  published,  to  which  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion later  to  advert,  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
any  French  Protestant  that  should  go  to  the  principality  of 
Orange  (just  restored  to  the  prince  to  whom  it  belonged),  either 
to  worship,  or  to  contract  marriage,  or  to  attend  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  ! 2  What  the  sufferings  were  which  the 
troops  inflicted,  a  vast  army  coming  back  to  practise  upon 
French  soil  the  outrages  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
perpetrate  in  the  Palatinate  and  elsewhere,  Claude  Brousson 
saw  and  has  left  on  record.  A  few  days  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  that  veteran  missionary  had  again  returned  to  the 
scene  of  his  former  activity,  which  was  now  to  become  the 
scene  of  his  death.  And  what  he  witnessed  there  was  a  per- 
secution but  little  less  severe  than  it  had  been  when  the  Dra- 
goimades  first  burst  upon  the  land.  Every  time  the  Protes- 
tants failed  to  go  to  mass,  or  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Eomish  instructions,  they  were  condemned  to  exorbitant  fines,  a 
single  infliction  generally  surpassing  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  capitation  tax.  These  fines  were  exacted  by 
quartering  troops  upon  the  families,  each  soldier  being  en- 


1  Memoire  de  la  part  des  Allies  de  la  Religion  Protestante  en  faveur  des  refu- 
gies  fran^ais,  presente  au  mediateur  [le  Baron  de  Lillieroot],  par  son  Excellence 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Pembroocke,  ambassadeur  d'  Angleterre,  le  9/19  Septembre 
1697.  Text  in  Douen,  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  ii.  291,  292.  See  also  M. 
Douen's  remarks. 

a  Declaration  of  Versailles,  November  23, 1697.  Edits,  Declarations  et  Arrests, 
363-365. 
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titled  to  fifteen  sous  a  day,  besides  his  food.  The  number  of 
soldiers  was  doubled  day  by  day,  if  there  were  enough  at  hand. 
The  old  story  of  the  Dragonnades  was  repeated,  the  furniture 
was  broken,  or  carried  off  and  sold,  the  priests  being  the  pur- 
chasers at  a  low  price  ;  the  wine  was  poured  out  in  the  cellar  ; 
the  heads  of  families  were  imprisoned  ;  the  girls  carried  off  to 
convents.  If  the  passages  had  been  open,  the  emigration 
would  have  been  immense,  possibly  surpassing  the  emigration 
of  thirteen  years  ago.  The  Protestants  were  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  the  clergy,  which  directed  the  persecution  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  royal  intendants.  Much  more  there  was  to  the 
same  effect ;  but  I  spare  the  reader  the  recital.1 

None  the  more,  however,  did  the  indefatigable  Claude  Brous- 
son  intermit  either  his  ministry  to  the  Protestants  or  his  won- 
derful literary  activity.     For  it  was  in   the  midst  of 

Brousson's  ..          ,        ..  ,  .         (1      ,    -, 

appeals  to  the  continual  attempts  to  seize  him  that  he  wrote  a 
series  of  appeals  to  the  tyrant  upon  the  throne,  in  one 
of  which  he  plainly  told  him  of  the  foreordained  failure  of  his 
plans  to  eradicate  Protestantism  in  France.  " '  If  we  cannot 
have  the  fathers,'  we  are  still  told,  '  we  shall  have  the  children.' 
But  must  the  fathers  be  driven  into  impiety  that  their  families 
may  be  secured?  Are  those  God's  methods?  Moreover,  we 
see,  throughout  the  entire  realm,  that  the  children  have  still 
more  aversion  than  their  fathers  for  the  Romish  communion, 
and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  new  acts  of  violence  to  force 
them  to  enter  it,  or  to  pretend  to  enter  it."  2 

But  Claude  Brousson's  remarkable  course  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  Closely  pursued,  his  steps  dogged  by  spies  and  traitors, 
The  price  set  ^°  wnom  ^ne  price  long  since  set  upon  the  Huguenot's 
head  £?  head,  an(i  recently  increased  to  the  unusual  sum  of 
creased.  «  sjx  hundred  louis  d'or  of  fourteen  francs  each,"  was 
a  powerful  incentive,  the  proscribed  preacher  had  left  the  east, 
and  had  sought  to  accomplish  something  for  the  good  cause  by 
holding  meetings  in  Toulouse  itself,  in  Foix  and  still  closer  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  at  Oloron,  in  Beam,  that  he 


1  See  the  particulars,  taken  from  Brousson's  correspondence,  in  Douen,  Pre- 
miers Pasteurs,  ii.  299-301. 

2  Douen,  ubi  supra,  ii.  309. 
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at  last  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  government ;  but  his  activity 
had  so  long  been  associated  with  Lower  Languedoc,  and  Basville 
had  so  long  made  it  his  concern  to  pursue  the  dreaded 
missionary,  that  the  intendant  of  Beam  manifested 
no  reluctance  to  comply  with  Basville's  repeated  messages  and 
send  him  to  Montpellier  for  trial.  That  trial  was  brief.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  Brousson's  manly  composure  or  his 
Christian  fortitude  desert  him.  There  were  three 
heads  of  accusation  against  him :  First,  that  he  had  held  con- 
venticles contrary  to  the  king's  orders.  Second,  that  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  Toulouse  meeting,  in  1683,  which  planned 
the  renewal  of  Protestant  services  on  the  spots  where  those  ser- 
vices had  been  interdicted.  Third,  that  he  had  written  the 
letter  intercepted  at  the  gates  of  Geneva,  wherein  the  route  was 
pointed  out  to  Schomberg  by  which  a  foreign  auxiliary  force 
might  penetrate  to  the  Cevennes.  There  is  no  question  that 
Claude  Brousson  cheerfully  admitted  all  the  charges  excepting 
the  last,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  first  he  took  the  high 
ground  that  obedience  to  God  is  more  imperative  than  obedi- 
ence to  a  man,  even  to  a  king.  Necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to 
preach.  As  to  the  second  charge,  he  maintained  that  the  king's 
Protestant  subjects  were  bound  to  make  known  to  the  king 
their  attachment  to  their  faith,  even  must  they  patiently  suffer 
False  state-  an^  ^av  ^own  their  lives.  Respecting  the  third  charge 
Mstorianthe  Brueys  *e^s  a  strange  and  dramatic  story.  Suddenly 
Bmeys.  confronted  with  the  tell-tale  letter  to  Schomberg,  of 
the  existence  of  which  in  Basville's  possession  he  was  until  this 
moment  entirely  ignorant,  the  Huguenot,  who  had  hitherto 
been  firm  in  his  protestations  of  innocence,  was  disconcerted 
and  grew  pale,  then  after  a  few  moments  recovered  himself, 
denied  that  the  letter  was  in  his  handwriting,  and  in  a  trembling 
voice  asserted  that  he  had  not  formed  this  project.  In  reply  to 
whom  Basville  contented  himself  with  the  remark  that,  in  this 
at  least,  Brousson  did  not  imitate  the  Apostles,  who  never  lied ; 
and  informed  his  prisoner  that  he  had  documents  in  his  posses- 
sion that  proved  that  he  did  not  tell  the  truth  which  he  had 
promised  to  tell  with  hand  uplifted  to  God.  If  we  may  believe 
the  writer,  the  papers  discovered  upon  Brousson's  person  when 
he  was  arrested  were  compared  with  the  letter  in  question,  and 
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the  writing  corresponded  so  precisely  that  Brousson  was  him- 
self compelled  to  admit  that  he  had  forsworn  himself.1  The 
account  of  the  incident  being  spread  abroad  that  very  day, 
brought  astonishment  to  the  Protestants  of  Montpellier,  who 
learned  that  their  pretended  martyr,  in  the  attempt  to  save 
his  life,  had  uselessly  added  perjury  to  the  greatest  of  all  his 
crimes.2 

Such  is  the  story  which  Brueys  gave  to  the  world,  and  which 
still  passes  current  among  Eoman  Catholic  historians  for  un- 
doubted truth.  And  yet  it  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood. 

Happily  the  official  records  of  Claude  Brousson's  trial  have 
come  down  to  us  and  we  can  read  the  very  minutes  of  his  ex- 
aminations both  at  Pau,  before  Pinon,  Intendant  of 
the  extant  re- Navarre  and  Beam,  and  at  Montpellier,  before  La- 
moignon  de  Basville,  Intendant  of  Languedoc.  All  the 
papers  in  the  case  are  extant,  most  of  them  in  the  archives  of 
Montpellier,  from  the  official  report  of  the  arrest  and  the  long 
and  precise  inventory  of  every  letter,  book,  and  paper  found  in 
Brousson's  possession,  down  to  the  final  sentence.  From  these 
it  appears  that  Brousson  never  denied  that  the  letter  to  Schom- 
berg  was  in  his  handwriting.  Both  at  Pau  and  Montpellier, 
when  interrogated  upon  the  point,  he  simply  threw  himself 
back  upon  the  recent  treaty  of  Eyswick.  By  virtue  of  that 
treaty  all  previous  acts  of  war  were  covered  as  by  an  im- 
penetrable veil.  "  This  defence,"  as  M.  Corbiere  well  observes, 
to  whose  investigations  and  lucid  exposition  we  owe  the  first 
full  and  truthful  view  of  the  matter,  "  was  already  an  avowal ; 
but  the  interrogatories  are  more  explicit.  That  of  Pau  says 
positively  that  the  document  of  which  it  gives  the  beginning 
and  the  end  was  placed  under  his  eyes,  and  that  he  agreed,  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation,  that  it  was  in  his  writing  (minute 
of  the  third  session)." 3  When  this  point  was  reached  in  the 
interrogatory  at  Montpellier,  in  place  of  a  simple  reply,  the 
official  documents  show  that  Brousson  asked  for  paper  and  ink, 
and,  having  been  allowed  time  to  write,  drew  up  a  long  letter  to 


1  Brueys,  Histoire  du  Fanatisme,  i.  278,  279.  'Ibid.,  i.  280. 

3  Corbiere,  Histoire  de  1'Eglise  Eeformee  de  Montpellier  (Montpellier,  1861), 
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the  king  in  justification  of  his  entire  course.  In  words,  which 
I  have  already  quoted,1  he  explicitly  admitted  that,  although 
the  composition  of  the  letter  was  Vivens's,  the  writing  was  his 
own.  He  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  great  as  had  been  the 
provocation  to  which  the  persecuted  and  proscribed  Protestants 
of  France  had  been  subjected,  he  regretted  the  solitary  instance 
of  his  life  in  which  he  had  departed  from  the  line  of  passive 
submission  which  he  had  otherwise  always  practised  and  ad- 
vocated. Indeed,  for  this  he  asked  pardon  of  the  king.  But 
his  firm  position  was  taken  upon  the  results  of  the  Treaty  of 
Byswick,  and  "  he  claimed,  with  deep  humility,  the  justice  and 
protection  of  his  Majesty,  begging  him  very  humbly  to  be 
pleased  to  secure  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  general  and 
mutual  pardon  conceded  by  that  peace,  as  those  enjoyed  it  else- 
where who  might  have  engaged  therein  on  his  Majesty's  side." 2 

Thus  much  for  this  matter.  Brousson's  letter  was  never  for- 
warded to  its  destination.  It  would  have  done  no  good  had  it 
been.  Louis  never  forgave  a  personal  offence. 

Throughout  his  trial  Claude  Brousson  maintained  the  dignity 

of  a  good  man  brought  into  undeserved  misfortune,  and  the 

courage  of  a  Christian  martyr.      He  was  frank  in 

Brousson's  . ,  .  ...  .        i     ,       -i  •          i»          -,    i  • 

composure    everything  that  pertained  to  himselt  and  his  move- 

and  dignity.  J          TT      i_    j  i     j    ru  1  •        n       i 

ments.  He  had  preached  the  gospel  in  all  places  in 
which  he  had  been  able  to  gather  hearers.  He  would  not  say  a 
word  to  inculpate  others.  He  had  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
to  declare  everything  that  he  could  reveal  without  wounding  the 
honor  and  duty  of  a  pastor,  in  relation  to  his  ministry.  He 
would  give  no  names  of  persons  at  whose  houses  meetings  were 
held,  nor  state  who  were  present.  The  application  of  torture — 
both  the  " question  ordinaire  "  and  the  "  question  extraordinaire" 
— did  not  wrest  from  him  a  single  secret  that  he.  considered 
sacred.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  bound  to  the  wheel  and  broken 
alive.  It  was  no  feeling  of  compassion,  which  the  intendant 
would  have  deemed  a  weakness,  but,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  a 

1  Supra,  page  194. — So  also  when  questioned  by  torture,  he  said,  "Qu'il  n'y  a 
eu  que  Vivens  qui  le  composa  et  qu'il  1'ecrivit."  Proces  verbal  de  la  Question 
(November  4,  1698),  in  Leopold  NSgre,  215. 

s  Letter  of  Brousson  to  the  king  (November  2,  1698),  in  Leopold  Negre,  Vie  et 
Ministere  de  Claude  Brousson,  204-214 ;  Corbiere,  ubi  supra,  310-319,  etc. 
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desire  "  to  have  done  with  the  show  as  speedily  as  possible," 
that  led  Basville  to  order  the  prisoner  to  be  strangled  first.1  I 

shall  not  describe  at  length  his  execution,  for  which  a 
edeatMont-  scaffold  had  been  erected  on  the  Esplanade  of  Mont- 
vember  4,°  pellier,  in  sight  of  the  citadel.  Ten  thousand  persons 

viewed  it,  and  soldiers  were  on  hand  to  prevent  any 
commotion  or  attempted  rescue.  They  were  not  needed ;  the 
crowds  wept,  but  confined  themselves  to  admiring  the  sufferer's 
courageous  bearing.  At  the  door  of  his  prison,  he  began  to  sing 
the  thirty-fourth  psalm  of  Theodore  Beza, 

Jamais  ne  cesserai 

De  magnifier  le  Seigneur ; 

but  the  guard  that  walked  at  his  side  requested  him,  in  the  in- 
tendant's  name,  to  stop  ;  and  soon  a  band  of  twenty  drummers 
began  to  make  so  great  a  din  that  his  voice  could  not  be  heard. 
The  priest  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  had  in  vain  begged 
him  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  is  reported  to  have 
observed  in  all  good  faith  that  Brousson  died  a  true  Christian ; 2 
the  hangman,  that  he  had  executed  more  than  two  hundred  con- 
demned men,  but  that  none  had  ever  made  him  tremble  as  Mon- 
sieur Brousson.3  It  matters  little  whether  the  reports  were  true. 
The  veteran  lawyer,  preacher,  publicist,  who  had  freely  offered  up 
so  large  a  part  of  his  life  and  of  his  toils,  who  had  exposed  him- 
self to  countless  hardships  and  dangers  in  order  to  promote  the 
spiritual  interests  of  his  oppressed  fellow  Protestants,  did  not 
cast  discredit  by  the  manner  of  his  death  upon  a  course  than 
which  none  more  honorable,  few  more  powerful  for  good,  could 
be  found  in  the  Huguenot  annals.  The  bloodthirsty  Basville 
openly  exulted  in  his  work,  and  encouraged  himself  with  the 
thought  that  the  man  whom  for  years  he  had  pursued  with  all 
the  rancor  of  personal  enmity  was  at  length  put  out  of  the  way. 
"  Devout  women,"  he  jocularly  wrote  to  Bishop  Flechier,  "  will 

1  "  J'ai  fait   ajouter  a  1'arret  qu'il  serait  etrangle,  afin  de  finir  promptement  le 
spectacle."     Basville  to  Bishop  Flechier,  Montpellier,  November  4,  1698.     Bul- 
letin de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xv.  135. 

2  Relation  venue  de  Montpellier,  datee  du  mois  de  novembre   1698,  apud  L. 
Negre,  218-225. 

3De  Felice,  History  of  the  Protestants  of  France  (Amer.  trans.),  425. 
VOL.  II.— 14 
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weep  for  Brousson,  but  it  is  sure,  sir,  that  he  will  do  no  more 
harm."  *  Upon  which  words  the  sentiment  already  quoted  from 
Brousson's  own  pen 2  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  commentary  : 
"  When  God  permits  pastors  to  be  put  to  death  for  the  Gospel, 
they  preach  more  loudly  and  more  effectually  in  the  grave  than 
they  did  in  their  lifetime,  and,  meanwhile,  God  does  not  fail  to 
raise  up  other  laborers  for  His  harvest.*' 

With  the  exception  of  Roman,  the  young  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  who,  after  a  series  of  thrilling  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  retired  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  the  year  after  Brousson's  death,6  Claude 
Brousson  was  the  last  of  the  corps  of  French  pastors  that  re- 
turned to  France  to  assume  labor  under  the  most  perilous 
circumstances  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  remaining  in  France. 
Many  of  them,  like  Brousson,  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  work, 
others  even  now  were  languishing  in  hopeless  confinement  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  lies  Sainte  Marguerite,  or  in  some  other 
obscure  prison.  Yet  their  toils  and  sufferings  had  not  been  in 
vain.  They  had  preserved  the  flame  of  piety  from  extinction, 
and  God  was  still  to  raise  up  those  "  other  laborers "  for  His 
harvest,  not,  indeed,  from  abroad,  but  reared  on  French  soil  it- 
self, to  found  the  Churches  of  the  Desert. 

Meanwhile,  before  that  consummation  was  reached,  southern 
France  was  to  pass  through  a  period  of  commotion  and  blood- 
shed, resulting  from  the  very  violence  of  persecution,  in  the  so- 
called  War  of  the  Camisards. 


Reference  has  been  made  in  these  pages  to  the  application  of  torture.  The 
forms  employed  had  varied  considerably  at  different  periods,  and  underwent 

some  change  during  the  period  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do  in 
of  tortunfin  this  history.  No  account  is  to  be  taken,  of  course,  of  the  strange 
vogue  in  ana  repulsive  punishments  inflicted,  with  the  view  of  aggravating 

and  protracting  the  pains  of  death  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  torture  was  regarded  not  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  but  simply  as  a  means  for  ascertaining  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  ac- 
cused persons. 


1  **  Les  devotes  pleureront  Brousson,  mais  il  est  seur,  Monsieur,  qu'il  ne  fera 
plus  de  mal."     Letter  of  November  5,  1G98.     Bulletin,  etc.,  xv.  136. 
8  Supra,  page  197. 
3  See  the  account  in  Douen,  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  ii.  380  et  seq. 
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Torture  was  divided,  according  to  its  severity,  into  two  kinds,  known  respec- 
tively as  the  question  ordinaire  and  the  question  extraordinaire.  In  both  a 
change  was  effected  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  January  18,  1697 
(Isainbert,  Recueil  des  anciennes  lois  francaises,  xx.  281).  Previously  to  that 
date,  in  the  question  ordinaire,  the  victim  having  had  his  hands 
strongly  hound  together  back  to  back  behind  him,  with  a  piece  of 
iron  between  them,  was  drawn  up  by  a  rope  attached  thereto  to  the 
distance  of  a  foot  from  the  floor.  Under  this  form  of  torture  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  was  attached  to  the  right  foot.  In  the  question  ex- 
traordinaire, the  wrench  was  augmented  by  increasing  the  weight  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  man  was  raised  as  high  as  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
would  permit.  Thus  suspended  he  was  thrice  permitted  to  fall  suddenly  to 
within  a  yard  of  the  floor,  a  process  that  almost  always  resulted  in  a  temporary 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  rarely  failed  to  cripple  him  for  life.  The  modifica- 
tion introduced  by  the  parliamentary  order  of  January  18,  1697,  is  described 
with  painstaking  and  almost  revolting  minuteness  in  a  document  entitled 
"  Memoire  instructif  concernant  la  maniere  en  laquelle  se  donne  la  question,  par 
extension  ou  par  brodequins."  (Text  in  Isambert,  xx.  281-283  note. )  The  victim, 
if  a  man,  clad  in  a  shirt  alone,  or  if  a  woman,  with  a  skirt  in  addition, 
."  was  tied  by  f°ur  ropes  attached  one  to  each  wrist  and  ankle.  The 
two  head  ropes  passed  through  rings  in  the  side  wall  set  a  little  over 
two  feet  apart  and  fully  three  feet  above  the  floor  ;  the  other  two  ropes  ran 
through  rings  firmly  fixed  in  the  floor  at  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve  feet  from 
that  wall.  The  ropes  were  tightened  to  the  utmost  by  main  force,  after  which 
a  trestle  or  table,  of  the  prescribed  height  of  two  feet,  was  placed  beneath  the 
victim  and  was  forced  along  as  near  as  possible  to  the  rings  for  the  feet.  Next, 
while  an  assistant  held  the  victim's  head  a  little  down  and  kept  his  mouth  open 
by  the  insertion  of  a  horn,  the  executioner  slowly  poured  into  it  the  contents  of 
four  successive  jars  of  water,  each  with  a  capacity  of  a  little  more  than  two 
quarts.  Between  each  jar,  the  sufferer  was  solemnly  adjured  by  the  judge  to 
confess  the  truth.  This  was  "  torture  by  extension"  in  its  milder  form.  If  it 
was  thought  fit  to  resort  to  the  question  extraordinaire,  the  same  process  was  re- 
peated, with  four  more  jars  of  water,  but,  instead  of  a  frame  two  feet  in  height, 
one  of  three  feet  and  four  inches  was  substituted  to  give  still  more  terrible 
effects  by  being,  as  before,  slipped  along  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  lower 
rings.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  torture  by  extension  was  not  ordered 
until  a  medical  examination  had  furnished  proof  that  there  was  no  internal 
rupture,  and  that  the  victim  would  not  be  likely  to  die  under  the  operation. 
Otherwise,  the  implement  facetiously  styled  the  "brodequins" — or 
quins  "or  the  "boot" — was  employed.  The  feet,  each  encased  between  two 
'•boot."  boards,  were  closely  bound  together  by  ropes  tightened  to  the  ut- 
most ;  after  which  the  executioner  with  his  mallet  forcibly  drove  eight  wooden 
wedges  between  the  two  central  boards.  Previous  to  the  insertion  of  each 
successive  wedge,  the  judge  was  directed  to  summon  the  accused  to  disclose  the 
whole  truth.  If,  as  usually  happened,  the  latter  swooned,  he  was  to  be  revived 
by  a  draught  of  wine.  Whether  the  "  brodequins  "  were  more  merciful  than 
the  torture  by  extension  is  perhaps  an  open  question. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

THE    UPRISING    OF    THE    CAMISARDS 

FOB  nearly  seventeen  years  the  history  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  revocatory  edict,  and  of  the  succession  of  declarations  and 
orders  in  council  intended  to  carry  that  iniquitous  measure  into 
Huguenot  complete  effect,  had  been,  on  the  part  of  the  Hugue- 
eubmission.  nots,  a  record  of  almost  undeviating  submission  to  the 
abuse  of  legitimate  authority.  They  did  indeed  repudiate  as 
unsound  the  maxim  that  the  sovereign  may  prescribe  the  re- 
ligion of  his  subjects.  In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  im- 
mortal complaint  against  the  cruel  oppression  to  which  his 
fellow  believers  were  subjected  in  France,  the  eloquent  Jean 
Claude  uttered,  as  we  have  seen,  a  protest  that  might  well  have 
entered  even  the  closed  ears  of  tyrants,  against  the  acceptance 
of  a  principle  which  not  only  ignored  the  common  rights  of 
humanity,  but  infringed  the  cherished  prerogative  of  the  Al- 
mighty. But  the  persecuted  Protestants  made  no  armed  op- 
position to  injustice  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  king.  In 
strange  contrast  to  the  course  adopted  by  their  ancestors  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth, the  Huguenots  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
while  assured  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  conscious 
that  they  possessed  the  sympathy  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  countries,  made  no  appeal  to  the 
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arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Those  who  could  do  so  fled  from 
the  kingdom  in  great  numbers,  carrying  with  them  as  much  of 
their  movable  property  as  they  were  able,  but  leaving  behind 
them  the  larger  part  of  their  worldly  possessions.  The  great 
majority,  lacking  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  expatriate 
themselves,  and  believing,  in  many  cases,  that  the  suppression 
of  the  Protestant  religion  would  be  only  temporary,  and  that 
the  glorious  charter  given  by  Henry  the  Fourth  could  not  fail 
shortly  to  be  re-enacted,  bore  the  brunt  of  their  present  mis- 
fortunes with  a  courage  bred  of  their  hopes  of  future  deliver- 
ance. Of  no  serious  breach  of  the  peace,  occasioned  by  a  re- 
sistance to  the  royal  agents,  is  there  an  example  until  nearly 
a  score  of  years  had  passed  from  the  fatal  month  of  October, 
1685.  Then,  as  if  to  prove  to  the  world  how  futile  was  the 
attempt  to  extirpate  by  force  a  firmly  rooted  religious  belief, 
there  occurred,  in  a  remote  part  of  France,  a  singular  uprising, 
of  which  I  must  now  give  an  account. 

The  scene  of  conflict  was  laid  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive province  of  Languedoc,  and  chiefly  in  that  mountainous 
The  coven-  regi°n  which  divides  the  longer  rivers,  flowing  west- 
nea.  ward  toward  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  the  streams  that 

empty  by  shorter  courses  into  the  Kiver  Ehone  or  pour  directly 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  bleak  sides  of  the  Cevennes, 
inhabited  by  a  hardy  race,  inured  to  toil  and  privation,  and  re- 
taining more  love  of  independence  than  almost  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  were  themselves  well  adapted  to  be  the  field  of 
a  desultory  warfare,  in  which  success  is  wont  to  depend  quite  as 
much  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  intricate  paths  and  moun- 
tain passes  as  upon  the  preponderance  of  numbers.  They  had, 
three-quarters  of  a  century  earlier,  supplied  the  Duke  of  Kohan 
with  his  best  troops  for  service  in  an  unequal  struggle  with  the 
armies  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  ;  and  neither  luxury  nor  idleness 
had  crept  in  to  render  the  present  inhabitants  inferior  in 
courage  and  endurance  to  their  ancestors.  Throughout  the 
region  Protestantism  had,  for  four  or  five  generations,  been  more 
firmly  grounded  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Nismes,  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  portion,  was  not  less 
devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  than  was  Montau- 
ban  or  La  Eochelle.  There  was  many  a  parish  in  the  Cevennes, 
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as  also  in  the  neighboring  province  of  Vivarais,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  region  of  Castres,  on  the  other,  where  there  were  ab- 
solutely none  but  Protestants,  and  where  the  intendant  Bas- 
ville,  much  against  his  will,  was  compelled  to  take  the  mayors 
and  consuls  from  the  ranks  of  the  adherents  of  a  hated  re- 
ligion.1 The  six  episcopal  dioceses  which  covered  this  terri- 
Proteatant  *O17  contained  a  population  of  about  two-thirds  of  a 
population.  million  of  souls,  and  of  this,  even  so  late  as  1698, 
when  all  the  public  religious  exercises  of  Protestantism  had  for 
thirteen  years  been  utterly  proscribed,  a  full  quarter  were  still 
Protestants.  Yet  the  adherents  of  the  Eeformed  faith  were 
somewhat  unequally  distributed.  In  the  diocese  of  Mende  they 
constituted  only  one-eighth  of  the  population,  in  the  diocese  of 
Viviers  but  one-seventh,  and  in  that  of  Uzes  less  than  one-fourth. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  embraced  fully  one-third  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  diocese  of  Montpellier,  and  boasted  of  having  a 
clear  majority  of  the  population  of  the  diocese  of  Alais.  In  the 
diocese  of  Msmes  they  were  scarcely  less  numerous.2 

The  Camisard  war  was  a  revulsion  against  the  systematic 
persecution  which  for  years  had  made  the  life  of  the  large  body 
of  dissidents  from  the  established  church  an  almost  intolerable 


3  Between  the  three  districts  there  were  more  than  three  hundred  such 
parishes.  "  Dans  tous  les  lieux  un  peu  considerables,  je  tascheray  de  ne  mettre 
que  des  anciens  catholiques  ;  mais  il  y  a  en  Vivarois,  dans  les  Ce  venues  et  dans 
Tevesche  de  Castres,  plus  de  300  paroisses  ou  il  n'y  a  que  de  nouveaux  con- 
vertis."  Basville  to  the  controller  general,  December  28,  1692.  Corresp.  des 
Controleurs  Generaux,  i.  308. 

9  The  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a  1'hist.  du  Languedoc  "  by  Basville,  apud  Court, 
i  126-131,  give  the  exact  figures,  which  some  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  : 
Mende,  128,302  Roman  Catholics,  18,689  Protestants;  Alais,  30,390  Roman 
Catholics,  41,766  Protestants;  Viviers,  198,336  Roman  Catholics,  33,198  Prot- 
estants; Uze-s,  78,502  Roman  Catholics,  23,112  Protestants;  Nismes,  40,720 
Roman  Catholics,  39,664  Protestants;  Montpellier,  20,674  Roman  Catholics, 
10,348  Protestants.  The  total  population  was,  therefore,  663,701  souls,  of 
which  166,777  were  of  the  Reformed  faith.— As  the  two  dioceses  of  Nismes  and 
Alais  contained  120,000  Protestants  in  1677,  and  only  82,050  "  Nouveaux  Con- 
vertis  "  in  1698,  it  is  calculated  that  37,950  of  the  Protestant,  that  is  of  the  most 
industrious  and  prosperous,  citizens  had  been  killed  or  expelled.  The  figures 
are  suggestive  of  the  immense  loss  sustained  by  France,  in  a  merely  material 
and  economic  point  of  view,  through  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  See  a 
memoir  drawn  up  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Socie"t&  de  1'histoire  du  Prot.  fran<;.,  xxix.  190. 
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burden.  In  the  glow  of  the  apparent  success  attending  the 
Dragonnades,  Basville,  intendant  of  Languedoc,  felt  quite  sure 
that  his  province,  and  especially  this  portion  of  it,  was  per- 
manently recovered  to  the  faith.  Writing  almost  the  very  day 
that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  signed  the  revocatory  edict  at 
Fontainebleau,  he  said  to  the  controller  general :  "  I  believe 
that  I  can  now  inform  you  of  the  conversion  of  all  Languedoc. 
At  least  the  Cevennes  are  entirely  converted.  There  is  not  a 
place  of  any  size  which  I  have  not  visited,  in  company  with 
the  Duke  of  Noailles,  and  everybody  was  converted  at  his 
coming.  Moreover,  there  is  not  a  parish  that  has  not  been  well 
cleaned  out.  .  .  .  This  is  a  great  work,  but,  in  truth,  we 
must  not  regard  it  as  wholly  consummated.  Much  care  is  still 
demanded.  The  matter  in  hand  is  to  gain  the  hearts,  and  to 
make  this  great  number  of  converts  understand  that  they  have 
done  well  in  adopting  this  course,  which  they  have  taken  only 
in  blind  obedience  to  the  king's  orders.  They  have  appeared  to  me 
to  be  strongly  disposed  to  receive  instruction  and  to  desire  it 
ardently ;  but  everything  is  wanting  here — bishops,  priests, 
curates,  churches.  The  churches  of  the  Cevennes  are  not  larger 
than  a  very  small  chamber ;  they  are  very  ugly,  and  very  dark  and 
destitute  of  everything.  In  the  places  which  contain  five  or 
six  thousand  converts,  there  were,  a  month  ago,  only  seven  or 
eight  families  and  a  wretched  priest,  a  perpetual  vicar  with  a 
living  of  two  hundred  livres,  ignorant  and  often  dissolute."  ' 

Sixteeen  years  later,  the  intendant,  if  equally  determined,  was 
less  sanguine  and  a  trifle  disgusted  with  his  task.  His  letters 
still  breathed  slaughter.  Thus  to  a  prelate  he  wrote :  "  The 
prophet,  sir,  whom  you  questioned,  will  soon  be  despatched.  I 
sent  to  Sommieres  to  arrest  him,  and  I  have  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  try  him.  An  example  must  be  made  at  Uchaud  to 
keep  all  the  region  in  check.  M.  de  Broglie  has  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  thirty  men.  It  is  a  mutinous  parish  which  must  be 
humbled  and  punished.  I  have  more  than  three  hundred  fanat- 
ics in  the  prisons.  That  is  a  fine  refreshment  after  the  [pro- 
vincial] states  and  the  passage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  This 


1  Basville  to  the  controller  general,  October  15  and  19,  1685.     Correspondance 
des  Controleurs  Generaux,  i.  55. 
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morning  I  condemned  to  death  four  preachers  from  Vivarais 
and  a  woman  who  pretended  to  shed  tears  of  blood  in  the  as- 
semblies. She  used  indeed  to  besmear  her  face  with  blood,  and 
it  was  a  sight  capable  of  moving  all  Vivarais.  I  also  condemned 
a  celebrated  woman  preacher  to  be  flogged  and  branded  with  the 
fleur  de  lis.  Mails  ingravescentibus,  says  the  law,  poence  exacer- 
bandce.  We  shall  see  what  the  effect  of  the  remedy  will  be.  I  shall 
show  no  favor  to  the  preachers.  It  is  a  sad  and  annoying  em- 
ployment when  one  has  been  at  it  for  seventeen  years."  1 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  the  same  Lamoignon  de  Basville 
of  whom  a  modern  biographer  has  written  that  he  was  accused 
of  rigor  in  his  treatment  of  the  Protestants  after  the  Revocation 
and  in  the  Cevennes,  but  that  the  charge  has  not  been  proved.' 
His  correspondent,  bishop  of  one  of  the  dioceses  which  formed 
the  theatre  of  the  coming  war,  demands  our  particular  notice  at 
this  time ;  for,  as  he  has  fortunately  left  us  ample  writings  of 
the  most  authentic  character,  we  may  learn  from  them  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  clergy  in  their  dealings  with  the  Huguenots 
of  the  southeastern  part  of  France.  He  is  the  prelate  upon 
whose  account  of  the  Cevenol  Prophets  I  have  drawn  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

Esprit  Flechier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  was  no   ordinary  man 

whom  the  accident  of  wealth  or  noble  birth  had  insured  high 

ecclesiastical  preferment.     A  scholar  of  merit,  a  grace- 

EspritFle-  J  TIT  •       11     i    i  •  i 

chier,  Bishop  ful  writer,  and  a  polished  orator,  he  rivalled  his  col- 
league of  Meaux  in  the  esteem  of  the  learned  and  the 
admiration  of  the  king.  As  a  court  preacher,  he  was  not  in- 
ferior to  Bossuet  for  the  studied  elegance  of  his  periods.  What 
he  lacked  in  native  force  was  made  good,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  judicious  appreciation  and  practice  of  the  rules  of  art.  His 
funeral  oration  delivered  over  the  remains  of  Turenne,  in  partic- 
ular, won  him  applause  in  an  age  in  which,  of  all  arts,  the  art  of 
panegyric  was  the  most  highly  prized.  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
when  conferring  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Lavaur,  his  first 
episcopal  see,  apologized  for  the  tardy  recognition  of  Flechier's 


1  Basville  to  the  Bishop  of  Nismes,  Montpellier,  November  4,  1701.     Bulletin 
de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xvi.  136,  137. 
*  Feller,  Biographic  Universelle,  8.  v.  Lamoignon. 
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abilities  by  ascribing  the  delay  to  his  own  unwillingness  to  lose 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Flechier's  sermons  at  Versailles.  This 
was  in  the  very  year  of  the  Revocation.  Two  years  later  the 
fortunate  ecclesiastic  was  transferred  to  Nismes.  We  may  still 
read  in  his  collected  works  his  "  humble  and  pious  remonstrance 
to  the  king  "  with  the  view  of  refusing  the  new  bishopric,  a  field 
of  labor  which  he  declared  to  be,  in  comparison  with  that  which 
he  had  held,  vast  in  extent  and  difficult  to  govern.1 

In  what  a  spirit  and  with  what  purposes  did  this  highly  edu- 
cated prelate,  this  eminent  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  functions,  in  a  dio- 
cese one-half  of  whose  members  were  avowedly  adherents  of 
another  faith  ?  How  did  he  deport  himself  toward  the  Protes- 
tants during  his  long  episcopate  of  twenty-three  years  ? 

Certainly,  the  words  of  gentleness  were  upon  his  lips,  and, 
could  we  permit  ourselves  to  judge  by  these  alone,  we  should  of 
necessity  acquit  him  of  every  charge  of  harshness.  "  Violence 
and  oppression  are  not  the  paths  which  the  church  has  marked 
out  for  us,  and  which  Jesus  Christ  made  use  of  to  gain  souls 
and  to  establish  his  faith.  We  know  that  religion  is  a  matter 
of  persuasion  and  not  of  command ;  that  the  heart  must  be 
gained  through  the  heart,  and  that  nothing  leads  to  the  truth  so 
naturally  as  charity."  2  Thus  he  wrote  to  a  Protestant,  three 
years  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  In  the  same  strain 
he  continued  to  write  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But,  strangely 
mingled  with  these  kindly  expressions,  we  find  every- 
resort  to  sal-  where  a  hearty  approval  of  the  application  of  a  little 
salutary  rigor.  As  time  passed,  and  as  the  hollowness 
of  the  profession  of  Catholicity  to  which  the  new  converts  had 
been  driven  by  the  Dragonnades  became  more  and  more  evident, 


1  Dated  August  27,  1687.  (Euvres  completes  de  Flechier,  x.  (lettres),  16-18.  In 
justice  to  the  prelate,  it  should  be  said  that  his  complaint  respecting  the  extent 
of  his  new  diocese  was  well  grounded.  The  diocese  of  Alais  was  not  set  off  from 
that  of  Nismes  until  seven  years  later  (1694),  and,  at  first,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Flechier  stretched  far  up  the  Cevennes  Mountains,  and  embraced  more  than 
80.000  Protestants.  See  his  Discours  al'assemblee  generale  du  clerge  de  France, 
au  sujet  de  1' erection  de  1'eveche  d' Alais,  (Euvres  completes,  ix.  82-84,  and 
Court,  Histoire  des  Troubles  des  Cevennes,  i.  127. 

3  Flechier  to  Vigier,  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  December  14, 1682.    (Euvres,  x.  5,  6. 
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the  necessity  made  itself  increasingly  felt  of  using  unremitting 
pressure  to  conserve  even  the  little  that  had  been  gained  from  the 
body  of  unwilling  Protestants.  Having  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness yielded  to  superior  force  and  signed  a  brief  promise  to  be 
converted,  having  once  or  twice  attended  mass,  those  whom  the 
court  was  pleased  to  call  the  new  converts,  as  a  general  thing, 
claimed  that  they  had  done  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected 
of  them.  They  neither  attended  church  nor  sent  their  children 
to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  a  hated  religion.  The  bishop 
would  fain  believe  that  what  remained  of  Calvinism  was  no 
longer  a  religion,  but  a  party  that  sustained  itself,  as  best  it 
could,  by  the  concerted  action  of  parents,  themselves  accustomed 
to  live  without  exercises  of  worship,  and  teaching  their  children 
the  solitary  maxim,  that  it  was  better  to  do  without  a  religion 
than  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  eight  or  ten 
years  of  liberty  in  which  they  had  lived  since  their  formal  con- 
version, despite  all  that  had  been  written  or  uttered  from  the 
pulpit  to  persuade  them,  the  bishop  would  have  it  that  not  a 
solitary  proselyte  had  been  gained.1  "  In  order,  then,  not  to  lose 
all  the  fruit  of  the  past  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  future,  they 
must  be  urged,  by  a  firm  and  uniform  conduct,  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  And  he  concluded 
with  St.  Augustine  that  to  incite  our  brethren  to  seek  their 
salvation  is  to  love  them.  We  must  not  look  to  see  whether 
they  are  pushed,  but  in  what  direction  they  are  pushed ;  for  the 
righteousness,  the  charity,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  end  abun- 
dantly justify  the  slight  severity  of  the  means  employed.  Not 
that  Flechier  would  have  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics 
meddle  with  the  punishment  of  the  disobedient;  albeit  St. 
Gregory  and  divers  councils  have  given  to  the  clergy  the  au- 
thority to  do  so.  Their  ministry  is  a  ministry  of  peace.  Yet  it 


1  "  Depuis  huit  ou  dix  ans  qu'on  les  a  laisse  dans  leur  liberte,  quoi  qu'on  ait  ecrit 
et  qu'on  ait  preche,  en  a-t-on  vu  revenir  quelqu'un  ?  " — As  the  years  referred  to 
must  be  those  reaching  from  1688  or  1690  to  1698,  the  bishop  evidently  means 
by  liberty  only  a  slight  relaxation  of  the  stringent  measures  employed  toward 
the  Protestants  when  once  their  nominal  change  of  belief  had  been  gained. 
Those  who  know  that  the  new  converts  felt  the  harrow  at  this  time  but  little  less 
than  before  or  after,  will,  perhaps,  hold  that  a  special  glossary  is  needed  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  Flechier  and  kindred  writers. 
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is  the  prerogative  of  princes  to  protect  the  church.  The  king 
can  and  ought  to  compel  the  new  converts  to  attend  church, 
to  listen  to  instruction,  to  witness  the  mass.  The  bishop's  ar- 
gument, more  fully  developed  in  a  later  part  of  the  document 
before  me,  is  not  undeserving  of  notice.  St.  Paul,  he  says,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  declares  that  every  man  that  is  cir- 
cumcised is  bound  to  keep  the  whole  law.  The  new  converts 
have  by  baptism  and  abjuration  become  subjects  and  children  of 
the  Bom  an  Catholic  Church,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  observe 
its  laws.  Therefore,  according  to  the  apostle's  teaching,  they 
may  and  ought  to  be  constrained  to  do  so.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  they  have  changed  their  minds ;  a  rebellious  subject  or  a 
disobedient  child  cannot  relieve  himself  of  his  obligations. 
Fear  is  entertained  lest  we  may  make  hypocrites.  St.  Augustine 
had  the  like  fear,  but  he  overcame  it.  Our  intention  is  to  make 
real  Catholics  ;  if  they  deceive  us,  and  their  religion  is  a  hollow 
pretence,  it  is  not  for  us  to  act  as  judges.  The  office  of  judge 
belongs  to  God.  The  king  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  compass, 
by  all  sorts  of  methods,  the  salvation  of  his  subjects,  by  "  com- 
pelling them  to  come  in,"  in  accordance  with  the  gospel  pre- 
scription. It  is  not  less  proper  that,  after  their  abjuration,  they 
should  be  obliged  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  they  have  made 
to  God.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  educate  the  children  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion ;  for  the  lessons  learned  at  home  will 
efface  those  learned  at  church.  Such,  says  the  bishop,  are  the 
reasons  that  make  me  wish  that  the  king  should  declare  it  to  be 
his  will  that  the  new  converts  be  present  at  instruction,  at 
mass,  and  at  the  other  exercises  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
(participation  of  the  communion  being  excepted).  And  the  dis- 
obedient should  be  punished,  by  a  fine  or  otherwise  ;  for,  when 
once  the  king  has  made  known  his  will,  it  is  neither  just  nor 
honorable  that  it  be  neglected  with  impunity.  How  will  the 
new  converts  believe,  unless  they  hear  ?  How  will  they  hear, 
unless  they  be  preached  to  ?  How  will  they  be  preached  to, 
unless  they  assemble  together  ?  Where  shall  they  assemble,  if 
not  in  the  churches  ?  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  their  wit- 
nessing the  sacred  mysteries,  since  they  are  neither  infidels  nor 
simple  catechumens — they  professedly  know  Christ  and  have 
been  baptized  in  his  name.  Nor  are  they  avowed  heretics,  at 
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least  they  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  such.  They  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  church  by  a  solemn  engagement ;  that  is,  by  a 
public  act  accompanied  by  an  affirmation  and  an  oath.  And 
there  appears  no  retraction,  at  least  no  public  one.  The  evi- 
dence of  their  abjuration  entered  upon  our  public  records  is  still 
at  hand  for  us.  We  have  a  right  to  regard  them  as  our  brethren, 
even  should  their  conversion  be  only  a  feigned  one.1 

In  December,  1698,  a  royal  Declaration  was  published  in- 
tended to  secure  "  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  re-entered 
the  Catholic  Church  and  that  of  their  children." 2  It  is  plain 
from  the  bishop's  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  Marquis  of  Chateauneuf,  that  its  provisions  would  have 
pleased  him  better  had  they  contained  a  little  more  severity, 
and  a  little  less  of  that  royal  kindness  which,  nevertheless,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  accomplished  courtier,  he  did  not  fail  to  laud. 
Unable  to  stem  a  resistless  tide,  he  gave  up  as  hopeless  the  at- 
tempt to  convert  thoroughly  the  men  and  women  who,  finding 
themselves  110  longer  pressed  to  go  to  mass,  deserted  the 
churches  in  a  body,  leaving  the  sacred  edifices  pretty  much  to 
the  Old  Catholics.  On  the  other  hand,  he  devoted  himself  with 
renewed  energy  to  the  attempt  to  obtain  control  of  the  Protes- 
tant children.  At  this  point,  he  tells  us,  the  parents  fought  him 
with  desperate  determination.  They  would  permit  their  off- 
spring to  go  neither  to  church  nor  to  "  instruction."  They  re- 
sorted to  every  available  pretext.  They  pretended  that  they 
needed  their  children's  help  at  home.  They  took  refuge  in  the 
article  of  the  royal  declaration  itself  which  limited  the  age  for 
instruction,  and  made  it  compulsory  only  for  boys  and  girls 
under  fourteen  years  old.  The  imposition  of  fines  upon  recalci- 
trant parents,  we  are  informed,  sometimes  effected  the  purpose 
intended ;  yet  even  then  constant  watchfulness  was  needed  to 


1  See  the  long  and  instructive  paper  entitled  Lettre  en  forme  de  Memoire  ;\ 
Monseigneur  1'Archevcque  de  Paris  concernant  les  nouveaux  convertis,  CEuvres 
completes  de  Flechier,  v.   258-277.     The  document  bears  no  date,  but  the  ex- 
pression, "Charge,  dans  mon  seul  diocese,  de  quarante  mille  nouveaux  con- 
vertis, avec  lesquels  je  converse  depute  onze  ans,"  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
written  in  1698. 

2  Declaration  of  December  13,  1698,  in  t£dits,  Declarations  et  Arrests  concer- 
nans  la  R.  P.  R.,  371-379. 
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prevent  the  children  from  soon  absenting  themselves.  As  for 
the  girls,  the  bishop  found  that  the  most  effectual  means  was  to 
tear  them  from  home  and  place  them  for  some  months  in  a  con- 
vent. "  There  is  nothing,"  he  said,  "  which  badly  converted" 
—that  is,  Protestant — "  parents  are  more  afraid  of,  both  because 
of  their  reluctance,  however  rich  they  are,  to  pay  the  sum  for 
their  board  at  such  institutions,  and  because  of  the  acquain- 
tance with  and  inclination  for  the  Catholic  religion  which,  by 
this  channel,  enter  their  families."  His  only  regret  was  that 
there  were  not  similar  establishments  for  boys.  For  he  was 
forced  to  confess  that  recent  occurrences  showed  only  too 
clearly  the  care  taken  by  Huguenot  parents  to  "  pervert "  their 
children  and  render  futile  all  the  labors  of  priest  and  teacher 
alike.  A  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  and  a  girl  of  about  the  same 
age,  having  within  a  short  time  fallen  dangerously  ill,  were 
visited  by  their  respective  curates,  and  were  solicited  to  receive 
the  sacraments  of  the  Konian  Catholic  Church.  Neither  of  the 
children  would  consent.  Both  boldly  declared  their  intention 
to  die  in  the  Reformed  faith.  This,  too,  though  they  doubtless 
knew  the  penalties  which  the  barbarous  law  of  April,  1686,  pro- 
nounced upon  them  should  they  chance  to  recover — upon  their 
inanimate  bodies,  should  their  illness  prove  fatal.  What  was 
most  aggravating  was  the  fact  that  both  children  had  attended 
the  schools  and  had  frequently  answered  the  catechetical  ques- 
tions put  to  them.  Had  the  children  lived  in  the  age  of  pagan 
persecution,  and  showed  the  same  contempt  for  the  iniquitous 
legislation  of  a  Decius,  the  good  bishop  would  doubtless  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  them  a  conspicuous  place  among 
Christian  confessors.  As  it  was,  their  audacity  filled  him  with 
amazement,  and  he  remarked:  "Unless  parents  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  their  children,  and  be  punished  in  such  circum- 
stances, they  will  become  yet  bolder  in  estranging  them  from  all 
the  practices  of  the  church." 1 

With  ecclesiastics  possessed  of  such  a  spirit,  and  with  a  royal 
intendant  so  ready  as  Basville  to  carry  the  suggestions  of  the 


J  See  the  whole  of  the  very  interesting  report  of  Flechier  to  the  Marquis 
Chateauneuf,  "  on  the  state  of  religion  and  the  disposition  of  the  new  converts 
of  his  diocese,"  Nismes,  June  4,  1699,  (Euvres  completes,  x.  56-62. 
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ecclesiastics  into  practice,  the  lot  of  the  Huguenots  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Languedoc,  and  especially  of  its  eastern  portion,  had 

long  been  an  unenviable  one.  Apprehension  dwelt  in 
Dots  of  Lan-  the  heart  of  every  man.  Had  the  new  converts  been 

content  to  be  what  Flechier  maintained  that  they 
were — men  without  religion — they  might  possibly  have  con- 
trived to  expose  their  persons  and  their  estates  to  less  danger. 
But  to  be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  the  only  worship  into 
which  they  could  heartily  enter  was  precisely  the  thing  to 
which  they  could  never  bring  themselves  to  submit.  Conse- 
quently, not  being  permitted  to  assemble  openly,  they  assembled 
by  stealth.  The  authorities,  if  they  learned  of  the  gathering  in 
time,  sent  troops  to  fall  upon  the  inoffensive  men  and  women 
engaged  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  butchered  as  many  of 
them  as  possible.  The  house  or  hamlet  that  was  believed  to 
have  harbored  the  meeting  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  men 
that  had  attended  were  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  the  women  to 
imprisonment.  If  a  village  contained  many  Protestants  who 
neglected  to  frequent  mass,  it  was  likely  to  receive  the  unwel- 
come garrison  of  one  or  two  companies  of  soldiers,  who  either 
exacted  a  sum  of  money  of  the  delinquents,  or  were  billeted 
upon  them,  with  full  license  from  their  superior  officers  to  live 
in  the  most  wasteful  and  riotous  manner.1  For  any  venture- 
some preacher  that  fell  into  their  hands  the  magistrates  reserved 
Fate  of  the  ^e  wors^  treatment.  In  this  there  was  nothing 
preachers,  strange.  He  certainly  knew  well  enough  that,  by  the 
king's  decrees,  his  life  was  forfeited  to  the  state.  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  penalty  which  was  visited,  as  we  have  seen,2 
upon  a  simple  woman,  who,  inspired  by  a  prophetic  frenzy, 
deemed  herself  commissioned  of  heaven  to  exhort  her  neighbors 
to  repentance,  and  pointed  to  the  tears  of  blood  which  she  oc- 
casionally shed  as  proofs  of  her  divine  commission  ?  A  milder 


1  In  December,  1696,  the  village  of  Pont  de  Montvert  had  two  companies  of 
soldiers  quartered  upon  it  for  this  reason.     Memoires  de  Pierre  Pons,  published 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  1'histoire  du  Protestantisme  frangais,  xxxii. 
(1883),  218.     In  January,  1698,  the  same  punishment  was  again  meted  out  to  it, 
because  it  was  learned  that  a  religious  assembly  of  four  thousand  persons  had 
been  held  at  a  spot  known  as  Le  Mas  de  Honour,  not  far  distant.     Ibid.,  221. 

2  See  Basville's  letter,  quoted  above,  page  219. 

VOL.  II.— 15 
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judge  would  have  endeavored  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
strange  phenomenon  by  unveiling  the  deception  or  by  referring 
it  to  a  physical  cause,  and  would,  at  worst,  have  sent  the  woman 
to  prison  or  to  the  madhouse ;  Basville  knew  no  other  way  to 
deal  with  it  than  by  consigning  the  Huguenot  prophetess  to  the 
gallows.1 

By  such  frequent  and  successive  acts  of  cruelty  the  minds  of 
the  Cevenols  were  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  excitement  border- 
ing upon  insane  desperation.  The  constraint,  which  to  the  ele- 
gant prelate,  in  his  episcopal  palace  at  Nismes,  seemed  to  fall 
so  far  short  of  the  "  compulsion "  authorized  by  his 
ofetEePro°t?  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  Great  Sup- 
per as  to  constitute  an  objectionable  "  liberty  "  enjoyed 
by  the  new  converts  to  abstain  from  the  practice  of  the  duties 
of  members  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  was  to  new  con- 
verts themselves  the  most  galling  form  of  tyranny,  confronting 
them  at  every  turn  in  their  daily  walk.  It  was  the  more  intol- 
erable because  the  acts  of  outrage  of  which  they  complained 
were  directly  instigated,  where  they  were  not  actually  perpe- 
trated by  those  very  men  from  whose  lips  the  words  of  love  and 
gentleness,  of  charity  and  forbearance  were  most  frequently 
heard,  and  who,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  directing  the 
terrible  artillery  at  the  disposal  of  the  established  church 
against  the  persons  whom  they  styled  heretics,  never  failed  to 
represent  that  church  and  themselves  as  the  victims. of  unpro- 
voked persecution  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

For  here  it  should  again  be  noted  that  while  the  intendants 
and  other  royal  officers  were  for  the  most  part  the  instruments, 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  were  the  authors  of  nearly  every  par- 

1  Louvreleuil,  Le  Fanatisme  renouvele,  ou  Histoire  des  sacrileges,  des  incen- 
dies,  des  meurtres,  et  des  autres  attentats  que  les  Calvinistes  revoltez  ont  commis 
dans  les  Sevenes,  et  des  chAtimens  qu'oii  en  a  fails  (Avignon,  1704),  i.  12. 
Brueys,  Histoire  du  Fanatisme  de  notre  terns  (Utrecht,  1737),  i.  290-291. — Not- 
withstanding the  passion  that  appears  on  his  title-page,  Louvreleuil,  who  was  a 
priest  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  and  had  been  curate  at  St.  Germain  de  Calberte, 
is  a  fairer  and  more  trustworthy  authority  than  Brueys,  who  could  never  forget 
that  he  had  once  been  himself  a  Huguenot  and  a  minister.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  two  men  that  here  Brueys,  as  if  ashamed  to  tell  the  full  truth,  merely 
informs  us  that  the  woman  was  "  punished  "  for  her  imposture,  while  Louvre- 
leuil candidly  admits  that  she  was  "  executed."  See,  also,  La  Baume,  36. 
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ticular  act  of  cruelty.  That  the  clergy  had  paved  the  way  for  the 
Revocation  by  its  persistent  efforts,  kept  up  throughout  the  en- 
tire seventeenth  century,  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  one  after  an- 
other of  the  privileges  conceded  to  the  Protestants  by  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  has  already  been  seen.  Scarcely  a  single  assembly 
of  its  representatives  had  failed  to  remonstrate  against  the 
liberty  allowed  to  the  Huguenots,  or  to  petition  the  crown  that 
Hatred  of  ^s  liberty  should  be  abridged.  But  even  this  fact 
the  priests.  ^oes  not  altogether  account  for  the  intense  hatred  with 
which  the  Protestant  laity  of  the  South  viewed  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  Although  the  Revocation  was  now  an  ac- 
complished fact,  the  curates  of  the  towns  and  villages  would  not 
leave  the  unfortunate  Protestants  alone.  Had  they  been  con- 
tent to  act  as  the  pastors  of  their  own  flocks,  the  Huguenots,  who 
recognized  in  them  few  of  the  lineaments  of  the  true  spiritual 
shepherd,  would  have  borne  them  no  special  ill  will,  or,  at  all 
events,  would  not  have  disturbed  them  in  their  ecclesiastical 
functions.  But,  unfortunately,  to  be  a  priest  was  to  be  a  spy 
ever  on  the  watch  to  detect  and  bring  to  grief  those  who  failed 
Harshness  of  ^°  discharge  the  duties  of  sincere  children  of  the  es- 
som^ecde6-"  tablished  church.  Having  forced  such  Protestants  as 
had  not  fled  the  kingdom  to  profess  Roman  Catholicism, 
the  ecclesiastics  now  sought  to  force  them  to  be  constant  in  the 
profession.  The  harshness  of  their  conduct  toward  the  Prot- 
estants is  admitted  even  by  so  zealous  a  Roman  Catholic  as  the 
historian  La  Baume,  himself  a  judge  of  the  royal  court  at 
Nismes.  "  It  is  true,"  he  says,  "  and  this  is  a  fact  that  ought 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  there  were  many  ecclesiastics,  among 
those  that  were  charged  with  the  general  instructions  given  to 
the  new  converts,  who  abused  the  kind  of  authority  intrusted 
to  them.  They  treated  them  with  so  little  charity,  and  some- 
times with  so  much  rigor,  that  they  furnished  them  one  of  the 
pretexts  of  which  they  laid  hold  to  make  an  uprising." l  The 
hand  of  the  priests  was  in  every  act  of  oppression,  even  though, 


1  Relation  historique  de  la  revolte  des  fanatiques  ou  des  Camisards,  par  M. 
Charles  Joseph  de  La  Baume,  conseiller  au  Presidial  de  Nlmes,  pp.  27,  28.  This 
work  was  known  and  used  in  manuscript  by  Antoine  Court,  and  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  1874,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Abbe  Goiffon,  archivist  of  the 
diocese  of  Nismes. 
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from  motives  of  prudence  and  a  decorous  regard  for  the  claim 
of  the  church  to  be  the  author  of  peace  and  the  enemy  of 
suffering  and  bloodshed,  they  often  concealed  the  fact. 
Their  contemporaries  knew  it.  Even  had  the  fact  escaped  their 
notice,  the  governmental  archives,  with  their  multitude  of 
priestly  denunciations,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  the 
light  of  day,  would  amply  establish  it.  To  be  irreverent  at 
mass  or  to  abstain  from  going  thither  at  all,  much  more  to  turn 
into  ridicule  any  of  those  who  frequented  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  was  quite  enough  to  call  forth  a  secret  missive  from  a 
priestly  hand,  suggesting  to  the  intendant  or  his  agents  that  for 
such  an  one  a  term  of  residence  in  some  citadel  or  other  prison 
would  not  be  amiss.1  Information  from  this  source  received 
<  immediate  attention.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  priest  did 
f  /  not  shrink  from  becoming  himself  the  open  persecutor. 
jl  Of  the  most  obnoxious  type  of  meddlesome  and  tyrannical 

f  clergymen,  Francois  de  Langlade  du  Chayla,  prior  of  Laval,  and 
\»  '  The  Abbe  archpriest  of  the  diocese  of  Mende,  was  certainly  a 
du  chayia.  notable  example.  In  his  youth  he  had  labored  as  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen  in  the  distant  regions  of  Siam.  For 
the  past  seventeen  years  he  had  found  more  congenial  occupa- 
tion in  the  Cevennes  Mountains  in  striving  to  procure  the  con- 
version of  the  Protestants.  What  were  his  methods  in  his  first 
field  of  work  we  are  not  informed.  But  in  the  discharge  of  his 
functions  as  Inspector  of  Missions,  a  position  to  which  M.  de 
Basville  called  him  in  the  very  year  of  the  ^Revocation,  he  dis- 
played untiring  zeal  and  a  boundless  fertility  in  expedients.2 

»  The  correspondence  of  Basville,  at  Montpellier,  contains  a  great  number  of 
these  curious  documents,  to  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  prudent  writers  were 
careful  not  to  append  their  names,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 
Here  is  a  sentence,  however,  from  one  which  is  both  dated  and  signed  :  *•  Mon- 
seigneur,  J'ay  appris  depuis  quelques  jours  les  mauvais  discours  que  tient  le 
sieur  Trinquelaigue,  pere,  dont  le  nom  ne  vous  est  pas  inconnu ;  non  content 
d'estre  fort  mauvais  catholique,  il  se  met  sur  le  pied  de  tourner  en  ridicule  ceux 
qui  font  leur  devoir,  il  rode  continuellement  dans  plusieurs  communautez,  ou 
il  nous  fait  beaucoup  de  mal ;  c'est  un  homme  qui  mourra  tel  qu'il  a  vescu  ; 
cependant  je  crois  que  quelque  citadelle  luy  feroit  du  bien  ;  je  luy  attribue 
mesme  une  bonne  partie  de  1'obstination  qui  regne  a  Lussan."  Abbe  Poucet  de 
la  Riviere  to  Basville,  Uzes,  May  25,  1701.  G.  Frosterus,  Les  Insurges  Protes- 
tants sous  Louis  XIV.  (Paris,  1868),  43. 

*  ••  La  subtillite  a  trouver  les  expedients  dans  toutes  les  difficultez,"  is  one  of 
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When  tidings  were  brought  him  of  an  unauthorized  meeting  of 
Huguenots  for  worship  not  far  from  his  abode,  it  was  he  who, 
without  losing  an  instant,  set  off  for  Mende,  to  arrange  for 
bringing  troops  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  the  wretched  in- 
habitants of  the  place  that  had  been  guilty  of  tolerating  the  as- 
sembly. It  was  he  that  obtained  the  necessary  order  from  the 
intendant.  It  was  he  that  went  to  Florae  to  see  that  the  sol- 
diers were  promptly  despatched.  It  was  he,  too,  that  came  at 
their  head  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  names  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  meeting,  with  the  view  of  sending  them  to 
Montpellier  for  condemnation  to  the  galleys  or  the  gibbet.1 
Not  that,  in  the  case  of  persons  against  whom  he  entertained  no 
special  animosity,  he  was  inaccessible  to  offers  of  money  made 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  release  of  insignificant  captives. 
Twenty  pistoles  in  hand  paid  by  the  father  of  Elie  Marion  pur- 
chased from  the  abbo  the  freedom  of  the  future  "  prophet "  when 
the  youth  had  been  arrested  for  attending  secret  conventicles  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Barre  des  Cevennes.2  Frequently  he  took 

A  modem  ^ne  ^aw  *u^0  ^s  own  nan(^s>  an^>  w^h  an  ingenuity 
inquisitor,  ^j^  WOuld  liave  done  no  discredit  to  a  medieval  in- 
quisitor, applied  himself  to  extracting  the  proofs  of  crime  from 
the  unwilling  confessions  made  by  his  victims  under  torture. 

the  particulars  in  the  long  list  of  admirable  qualities  which  the  cure  of  St. 
Germain  de  Calberte  tells  us  he  set  forth  in  his  funeral  oration  over  Du  Chayla's 
remains.  Louvreleuil,  i.  42. — Court  places  his  coming  to  the  C6vennes  two 
years  later,  in  1687.  More  candid  than  Louvreleuil,  La  Baume  admits  the  se- 
verity of  the  abbe,  who,  he  tells  us,  since  his  return  from  Siam,  had  applied 
himself  without  respite  to  tlie  attempt  to  make  good  Catholics  out  of  the  new 
converts  of  the  Cevennes,  "but  with  too  much  rigor  and  harshness  toward 
those  who  did  not  do  their  duty.  Charitable,  whenever  the  toleration  of  the 
assemblies,  which  have  been  the  source  of  the  troubles,  was  not  in  question,  he 
worked  with  constant  effort  to  prevent  and  to  discover  them.  This  drew  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  the  new  converts,  who  accused  him  of  being  interested  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  authority  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  to  enrich 
himself."  Relation  historique  de  la  re  volte  des  fanatiques,  28,  29.  The  asser- 
tion of  Abbe  Valette,  prior  of  Bernis,  that  Du  Chayla  was  "always  indulgent 
for  the  new  converts,"  may  therefore  without  any  uncharitableness  be  set  down 
as  a  deliberate  falsehood.  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  MS.  i.  277,  in  a 
note  of  Abbe  Goiffon  to  his  edition  of  La  Baume,  p.  28. 

1  Memoires  de  Pierre  Pons,  ubi  supra,  221,  222. 

2  Deposition  de  Marion,  Londres,  Janvier  1 707.     Theatre  Sacre  des  Ce vennea 
(Ed.  of  1847),  56. 
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The  cellar  of  his  house  became  a  veritable  prison.  Those  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  confined  in  it  were  subjected  to 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  From  one  he  would  pluck  out 
with  pincers  the  hairs  of  his  beard  or  his  eyebrows,  to  compel 
him  to  denounce  his  brethren.  Another  was  forced  to  hold 
glowing  coals  in  his  grasp  until  the  flesh  was  burned  to  the  bone. 
The  hands  of  another  were  wrapped  in  cotton  dipped  in  oil,  to 
which  the  flame  was  then  applied.  His  most  exquisite  contriv- 
ance for  inflicting  pain  was  the  ceps,  a  species  of  stocks,  wherein 
he  made  his  captives  fast  by  the  hands  and  by  the  feet,  and 
held  them  in  so  distressing  a  position  that  they  could  neither 
sit  nor  stand  without  extreme  suffering.  Many  had  been  the 
victims  that  tasted  the  horrors  of  the  protracted  ordeal ;  some 
bore  the  marks  of  it  to  the  day  of  their  death.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  there  were  well-accredited  accounts  of  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  abbe  in  his  outbursts  of  passion  almost  too  fero- 
cious to  be  believed,  certainly  too  horrible  and  inhuman  to  be 
narrated  here.1  The  title  which  one  of  his  warm  admirers  con- 
fers upon  him  of  the  scourge  of  the  ivicked 2  may  be  taken  to  in- 
dicate sufficiently  the  character  and  life  of  the  untiring  persecu- 
tor, who  would  neither  rest  nor  allow  those  who  opposed  him  to 
rest.  The  more  temperate  among  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves, when  they  heard  of  the  expeditions  which  he  made 
hither  and  thither  in  quest  of  prey,  laying  aside  his  priestly 
character  to  become  the  guide,  the  commander  of  troops,  the 
very  executioner  of  a  law  of  Draconian  severity,  blamed  him 
and  the  ecclesiastics  that  resembled  him  for  their  excesses,  and 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  those  who  were  so  cruelly  mal- 
treated.3 The  abbe's  intimate  friends,  among  whom  was  the 

1  The  authority  of  Antoine  Court,  a  dispassionate  man,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  scene  of  the  events  he  describes,  and  who,  if  not  himself  a  witness,  enjoyed 
remarkable  opportunities  of  reaching  the  truth  in  conversing  with  those  who 
could  testify  from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  must  be  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive. See  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  i.  25-30. 

8  "Le  fleau  des  medians."  Brueys,  i.  303.  "Scourges"  more  or  less  resem- 
bling Chayla  seemed  to  have  abounded  in  France.  Of  Begon,  curate  of  Mer, 
not  far  from  Blois,  the  friendly  "  Repertoire  de  1'ancien  £tat  civil"  of  that  place 
says  :  "  He  was  the  scourge  of  the  Calvinists  in  the  parish,  of  almost  all  of  whom 
ihe  effected  the  conquest  with  the  lielp  of  the  secular  arm,  which  he  had  at  his  com- 
mand" (a  sa  discretion).  P.  de  Felice,  Mer,  son  Eglise  RefM  125. 

3  The  admission  which  so  prejudiced  a  writer  as  Brueys  makes  (i.  293,  294) 
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curate  that  has  left  us  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  best  accounts 
of  the  events  soon  to  be  narrated,  foresaw  the  danger  of  a  pop- 
ular uprising  against  his  extreme  measures,  and  warned  Du 
Chayla,  but  in  vain,  to  have  greater  care  of  his  personal  safety.1 
The  explosion,  long  repressed,  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1702. 

The  chief  functions  of  a  missionary  in  the  Cevennes  are 
summed  up  by  Basville  in  the  maintenance  of  religious  worship 
in  the  region — a  duty  which  he  admits  the  curates  to  be  incapable 
of  discharging — and  watchfulness  to  transmit  intelligence  as 
to  current  movements.2  The  vigilance  exercised  by  Abbe  du 
Chayla  over  the  Huguenots  of  the  Cevennes  was  rewarded  by 
a  valuable  capture.  One  Massip,  an  adventurous  mountaineer, 
who  had  more  than  once  successfully  acted  as  guide  for  fugi- 
tives seeking  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the  Alps,  was  arrested 
just  as  he  had  started  with  a  fresh  detachment  of  Protestants 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  lead  to  Geneva.  Among  them  were 
three  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  from  the  village  of  Moissac.  The 
latter,  for  greater  safety  and  ease  in  travelling,  had  disguised 
themselves  in  men's  clothes.  Massip  and  his  company  were 
soon  lodged  in  the  prison  cellar  of  the  abbe,  and  were  allowed 
to  test  for  themselves  the  merits  of  the  redoubtable  ceps.  De- 
lighted at  his  good  fortune,  the  inspector  of  missions  hastily 
sent  for  a  deputy  judge  of  Basville,  and  prepared  to  inflict  ex- 

in  the  following  sentence  is  well  worthy  of  notice  :  "  Ceux-ci,  qui  pendant  la 
paix  avoient  souffert,  sans  se  plaindre,  les  solicitations  charitables  de  ceux  qui 
travailloient  a  les  rendre  bons  Catholiqnes,  commencerent  a  crier  et  a  murmurer 
hantement  centre  les  moyens  dont  les  Ecclesiastiques  se  servoient  pour  les 
obliger  d'aller  a  la  Messe,  et  d'envoyer  leurs  enfans  aux  Catechismes ;  et  ces 
cris  et  ces  murmures  firent  tant  de  bruit,  et  furent  si  bien  colorez,  que  quelques 
Catholiques  memes  s'y  laisserent  surprendre,  et  crurent,  qu'  effectivement  on 
avoit  traite  les  Religionnaires  avec  trop  de  severite." — In  reading  the  literature 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  fair-minded  man  often  stands  in  doubt  whether  he 
ought  rather  to  be  indignant  at  the  audacity,  or  to  be  amused  with  the  puerile 
simplicity  of  the  self-contradictory  statements  customarily  indulged  in  by  the 
apologists  of  persecution.  If  the  means  employed  to  make  good  Catholics  of 
them  were  only  "charitable  solicitations,"  how  could  the  Protestants  ever  have 
been  tempted  to  complain;  and  what  misrepresentations  could  ever  have  in- 
duced tender-hearted  Roman  Catholics  to  view  those  means  as  too  severe  ? 

1  Louvreleuil,  i.  30. 

2  Basville  to  the  controller  general,  September  12,  1693.     Corr.  des    contr. 
gen.,  i.  334. 
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emplary  punishment  In  vain  did  the  relatives  of  his  victims 
come  and  implore  his  clemency.  He  was  proof  even  against 
the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  brutally  informed  the 
petitioners  that  the  guide  would  swing  upon  the  gallows,  while 
the  rest  would,  according  to  their  sex,  be  consigned  either  to 
the  galleys  or  to  prison. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-third  of  July,  a  Huguenot  gathering 
for  divine  worship  was  held  on  a  retired  spot  on  the  Montagne 
The  affair  ^u  -^ouges,  within  two  or  three  leagues  of  the  Pont 
of  Pont  de  Montvert.1  Here  their  friends,  half -crazed  with 
apprehension  respecting  the  fate  impending  over  the 
captives,  came  and  implored  aid.  The  appeal  did  not  fall  upon 
dull  ears.  A  few  bold  spirits  agreed  to  meet  on  the  ensuing 
day.  At  the  appointed  time  some  forty  or  fifty  men,  all  of 
them  active  and  dauntless  Cevenols,  were  assembled  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  forest  covering  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain, 
known  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  by  the  name  of  Alte  Fagc, 
from  the  beech-trees  of  which  it  was  composed.2  Enthusiasm 
was  kindled  by  the  exhortations  of  prophets.  Pierre  Esprit — 
otherwise  known  as  Seguier — Salomon  Couderc,  and  Abraham 
Mazel,  who  had  heretofore  passed  for  "  inspired  persons," 
claimed  to  have  been  favored  with  distinct  revelations  from  the 
Almighty,  and  predicted  success  in  the  worthy  enterprise  upon 
which  the  braves  were  embarked.  The  arms  carried  by  the 
men  were  of  various  kinds.  A  very  few  had  guns  or  pistols  ; 
others  had  swords.  Some  had  found  old  halberds.  A  number 
had  been  able  to  provide  themselves  with  nothing  better  than 
scythes  or  reaping-hooks.  Before  starting  they  joined  in  a 
prayer  for  the  divine  guidance.  Then,  throwing  forward  a  van- 
guard of  eight  of  their  number,  they  set  out  for  Pont  de  Mont- 
vert.  Close  to  one  of  the  three  bridges  that  span  the  river 
Taru,  here  as  yet  an  insignificant  stream,  stood  the  house  tow- 
ard which  they  directed  their  steps.  Formerly  the  property 

1  The  scene  of  this  religious  assembly  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Maurice  de  Ventalon,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  spot  that  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  Laporte's  band  on  the  morrow. 

*  Hard  by  the  spot  stands  the  village  or  hamlet  of  Grizac,  noted  as  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Urban  V.,  and  as  having  in  his  honor  been  exempted 
by  King  John  from  all  royal  taxation.  Joanne,  Les  Cevennes,  190. 
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of  a  Protestant  gentleman,  it  had,  since  his  murder  for  his 
religion's  sake,  passed  by  way  of  royal  gift  into  the  hands  of 
the  Abbe  du  Chayla.  Here  the  inspector  of  missions  was  now 
residing ;  his  captives  were  in  the  dungeon  below-stairs. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  Huguenots 
entered  the  little  town.  As  they  did  so,  with  the  instinct  of 
Attack  on  former  days,  they  raised  the  clear  notes  of  one  of  the 
g°O(!  old.  psalms  of  Marot  and  Beza,  such  as  had  been 
sung  on  many  a  field  when  men  were  marshalled  under 
Admiral  Coligny  or  Henry  of  Navarre,  such  as  were  soon  to  be 
heard  in  the  humbler  contests  of  the  Cevennes.  They  wisely 
selected  l  that  poetical  version  of  the  sixty-eighth  psalm,  by 
Beza,  which  by  common  consent  is  entitled  to  rank  as  the  na- 
tional hymn  of  French  Protestantism,  the  very  Marseillaise  of 
the  Huguenots,2  every  line  of  which  thrilled  their  hearts  as  a 
call  to  arms  and  an  assurance  of  victory : 

Que  Dieu  se  monstre  seulement, 
Et  on  verra  sondainement 

Abandonner  la  place 
Le  camp  des  ennemis  espars, 
Et  ses  haineux  de  toutes  para, 

Fuir  devant  sa  face. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  Huguenots  were  at  the  abbe's 
door,  noisily  demanding  admission  and  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  forbidden  psalm,  the 
ecclesiastic  had  conjectured  that  some  of  the  new  converts 
were  on  their  way  to  a  meeting  for  worship,  and  had  begun  to 
take  measures  for  their  arrest.  Undeceived  by  the  tumult  in 
the  street,  he  ordered  some  soldiers  that  were  with  him  to  fire 
upon  the  crowd.  One  man  of  Seguier's  company  fell  dead 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes,  bv  Colonel  Cavalier,  3d  ed.  (London, 
1727),  35,  36. 

3  O.  Douen,  Clement  Marot  et  le  Psautier  huguenot,  i.  10.  The  well-chosen 
action  of  the  music  of  this  psalm  is  compared  by  M.  Douen  to  the  progress  of  a 
storm  ;  the  first  strains  representing  the  suppressed  and  muffled  grumbling  of 
the  approaching  tempest.  In  the  middle,  the  sharp  and  prolonged  notes  recall 
the  crash  of  the  elements,  bursting  forth  clap  upon  clap ;  while  the  finale  is 
not  without  analogy  to  the  rolling  away  of  the  thunder  that  loses  itself  in 
the  distance.  Ibid.,  i.  657.  The  tune  was  an  old  Alsatian  air,  adapted  by 
Bourgeois. 
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upon  the  ground.  Infuriated  at  this,  the  rest  speedily  broke 
down  the  doors,  and  rushed  within.  Their  steps  were  first 
directed  to  the  gloomy  chambers  where  their  fellow  believers 
were  languishing,  and  where  some  of  their  own  number  had  not 
long  since  made  trial  of  the  abbe's  tender  mercies.  The  pitiable 
condition  in  which  Massip  and  his  companions  were  discovered, 
unable,  even  after  their  release  from  the  ceps,  to  stand  without 
support,  determined  the  course  of  events.  The  abbe  had,  from 
the  moment  the  doors  were  burst  in,  betaken  himself  to  flight, 
and  now  that  the  assailants  sought  him  with  cries  that  augured 
ill  for  his  life,  his  voice  was  heard  again  calling  on  his  friends 
to  fire  upon  the  intruders.  When  a  second  Huguenot  was 
wounded,  the  word  was  given  by  his  comrades  to  set  the  house 
on  fire  and  drive  the  enemy  from  his  hiding-place.  The  flames 
spread  rapidly.  Du  Chayla  was  compelled  to  consult  safety  by 
lowering  himself  from  one  of  the  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
neighboring  garden.  In  his  descent  he  fell,  fracturing  his 
thigh,  but  yet  had  strength,  with  the  help  of  a  faithful  servant, 
to  drag  himself  to  the  encompassing  hedge.  He,  would,  perhaps 
have  escaped,  had  not  the  glare  of  the  burning  house  revealed 
him  to  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  They  rushed  forward  with  the 
cry,  "  Come,  let  us  throttle  this  persecutor  of  the  children  of 
God!" 

And  now  a  wild  and  weird  scene  arose. '  Pressing  around 

their  prisoner,  the  motley  crowd,  with  swords  and  scythes  still 

in  hand,  began  to  reproach  him  with  each  individual  act  of 

cruelty  committed   during  the  past  seventeen  years.     At   the 

same  time  they  bade  him  prepare  at  once  for  a  death 

Death  of  the       _  .   .  .  .,    J  .,  ,    J  ,      ,,  . 

AbbeDu  which  could  not  possibly  come  up  to  the  measure  of 
his  ill  desert.  It  is  unnecessary  to  decide  whether, 
as  his  friends  averred,  he  met  his  fate  with  heroic  fortitude,  or, 
as  is  asserted  by  his  enemies,  in  a  spirit  of  abject  fear.  Friendly 
and  hostile  eyes  often  see  very  different  things  in  the  same 
phenomena.  The  abbe's  response  to  those  that  denounced  his 
sufferings  in  another  world  did  not  necessarily  indicate  undue 
trepidation.  "  Ha,  my  friends  !  If  I  have  damned  myself,  do  you 
wish  to  do  the  same  by  yourselves  ?  "  But  certainly  the  liis- 
torians  who  would  exalt  the  abbe  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr  for  his 
faith  make  too  large  a  draft  upon  our  credulity  when  they  ask 
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us  to  believe  that  his  captors  offered  bim  his  life  on  condition 
that  he  renounce  his  religion  and  become  their  minister  J  J>* 
Louvreleuil,  indeed,  undertakes  to  give  us  the  very  words  of  the 
Huguenots'  offer  and  the  abbe's  refusal.  Interposing  between 
Du  Chayla  and  the  men  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  the  prophet 
Esprit  Se'guier  exclaimed  :  "  God  wills  not  the  sinner's  death, 
but  that  he  turn  and  live.  Let  us  grant  him  his  life,  if  he 
will  consent  to  follow  us  (s'il  est  en  estat  de  nous  suivre),  and  to 
discharge  among  us  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  Almighty 
God."  "Bather  would  I  die  a  thousand  times,"  the  archpriest 
replied.  "  Well,  then,  thou  shalt  die,"  was  Esprit's  rejoinder. 
"  Thy  sin  be  upon  thee !  "  l 

But,  however  well  suited  for  such  a  charge  Louvreleuil  and 
Brueys  may  have  esteemed  him,  it  may  well  be  asked  what 
were  the  Abbe  du  Chayla's  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office 
in  the  eyes  of  men  that  knew  him  only  as  a  merciless  persecutor 
whose  hands  were  red  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren. 

And  now  Du  Chayla  was  put  to  death,  not  by  one  blow,  but 
by  the  blows  of  all  the  Huguenots  present.  As  each  delivered 
his  thrust,  he  addressed  the  victim  with  such  words  as  these : 
"  This  is  for  your  violent  treatment  of  my  father  or  my  mother ! '' 
"  This,  for  the  outrage  you  did  my  brother  or  my  sister !  " 
"  This,  for  having  secured  such  an  one's  condemnation  to  the 
galleys !  "  "  This,  for  having  ruined  such  a  family  !  "  "  This, 
for  having  caused  such  a  man  or  woman  to  be  put  to  death ! " 
Never,  perhaps,  has  a  criminal  met  with  a  death  at  which  each 
separate  sin  has  arisen  so  distinctly  to  confront  him,  and  each 


1  Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  i.  36,  37.  Brueys,  as  usual,  does  little  more  than 
embellish  Louvreleuil's  simpler  narrative.  Histoire  du  fanatisme,  i.  300.  We 
must  acquit  Louvreleuil,  who  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  honest,  although  a  very 
partial  historian,  of  the  charge  of  inventing  this  myth.  M.  de  Broglie,  in  his 
first  despatch  to  court,  written  from  Montpellier,  July  28,  1702,  or  four  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  what  he  somewhat  euphemistically  styles  "  a  disagreeable 
adventure  which  had  just  befallen  the  Abbe  du  Chayla,"  relates  that  the  captors 
proposed  to  the  unfortunate  priest  that  he  should  go  and  sing  psalms  with  them 
and  change  his  religion;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  preferred  to  die.  "Us 
le  prirent  et  lui  proposerent  d'aler  chanter  des  pseaumes  avec  eux  et  de  changer 
de  religion.  II  leur  repondit  qu'il  aimoit  mieux  mourir."  MS.  in  archives 
historiques  du  Min.  de  la  Guerre,  printed  en  J.  P.  Hugues,  Histoire  de  PlSglise 
d'Anduze,  667-669. 
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victim  has  become,  through  a  personal  representative,  the  Nem- 
esis of  the  oppressor's  misdeeds.  A  single  human  body  was 
,  ^j5>  almost  too  small  to  receive  all  the  expiatory  wounds.  On  the 

corpse  were  counted  fifty -two.  There  were  twenty-four,  any 
one  of  which  alone  would  have  been  mortal.1 

Whether  Seguier  and  his  band  had  originally  contemplated 
'•y  anything  beyond  the  release  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  Du 

Chayla's  dungeon  is  doubtful.  On  at  least  two  or  three  pre- 
vious occasions  the  priest  fell  into  Protestant  hands  and  might 
easily  have  been  put  to  death,  had  his  enemies  chosen 
ofaProtes-  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.2  The  sight  of 
g'the  deplorable  condition  of  his  most  recent  victims, 
and  the  shots  that  killed  one  and  wounded  another  of  their  own 
number  seem  to  have  determined  the  assailants  of  his  house  at 
Pont  de  Montvert  to  put  the  sanguinary  ecclesiastic  out  of  the 
way.  However  this  may  be,  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Du  Chayla 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  conflict  of  no  mean  historical  im- 
portance, in  which,  although  the  malcontents  sprang  from  the 
humblest  class  of  the  population,  and  never  amounted  to  more 
than  a  mere  handful  of  men,  their  reduction  required  the  efforts 
pf  three  marshals  of  France,  successively  sent  to  direct  the 
movements  of  corps  of  troops  numbering  at  times  many  thou- 
sand men. 

The  success  of  their  first  undertaking  prompted  the   com- 


1  For  the  death  of  the  Abbe  du  Chayla,  our  principal  authorities  are  Louvre- 
leuil,  who  was,  as  has  been  stated,  curate  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Germain  de 
Calberte,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Pont  de  Montvert,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  victim  ;  De  la  Baume,  a  counsellor  in  the  presidial  court  of  Nismes  ; 
Brueys,  whose  account  has  little  independent  value ;  Abraham  Mazel,  one  of 
the  Huguenot  band,  who  in  his  deposition  (Theatre  sacre  des  Cevennes,  78, 
79)  describes  the  events  briefly.  Antoine  Court,  besides  having  before  him  the 
works  of  the  writers  just  mentioned,  enjoyed,  as  I  have  said,  unsurpassed  op- 
portunities for  learning  the  truth  on  the  spot  and  from  the  men  who,  like 
Mazel,  had  been  actors  in  the  tragedy.  He  had,  for  instance,  several  conver- 
sations with  the  guide  Massip.  and  obtained  from  him  full  particulars  of  the 
incidents  of  his  own  capture,  imprisonment,  and  subsequent  liberation,  as  well 
as  of  the  abbe's  tragic  end.  I  make  little  account  of  the  Memoirs  of  Cavalier 
and  of  the  anonymous  Histoire  des  Camisards  (2  vols.,  London,  1754),  the  latter 
an  utterly  untrustworthy  book.  There  are  readable  accounts  in  many  modern 
works,  such  as  Alby,  Bonnemt-re,  etc. 

5  Court,  i.  43. 
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panions  of  Seguier  to  hold  together,  with  a  view  to  other  and 
more  important  enterprises.  A  realization  of  the  wide-spread 
commotion  which  the  fate  of  so  notable  an  ecclesiastic  as  the 
inspector  of  missions  would  surely  create  dictated  a  speedy 
retreat  into  the  wild  mountain  forests,  where  none  but  men 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  could  follow  them.  Their 
track  was  marked  with  blood.  The  first  victim  was  the  pries4r 
of  the  neighboring  village  of  Frugeres,  known  to  have  been  a 
friend  and  assistant  of  Du  Chayla  in  his  persecution  of  the 
Protestants.  On  his  person  was  found  a  letter  to  the  abbe,  in 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  a  score  of  his  parishioners  whom  it 
would  be  well  to  arrest.  For  other  acts  of  violence  there  was 
less  occasion;  and  the  malcontents  disgraced  themselves  by 
needless  cruelty.  Before  a  week  had  elapsed,  learning  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  preparations  made  for  their  capture,  and 

knowing  the  importance  of  securing  a  supply  of  arms, 
thepcaSie  of  they  invested  the  castle  of  La  Deveze,  the  nearest  place 

from  which  they  might  hope  to  obtain  them.  Unfort- 
unately, the  gentleman  to  whom  the  place  belonged  not  only 
refused  their  summons  to  deliver  up  his  ammunition,  but  rang 
the  tocsin  to  alarm  the  neighborhood,  and  fired  a  few  shots  at 
the  assailants,  killing  Couderc,  one  of  their  number.  The  mal- 
contents thereupon  burst  into  the  castle,  and  pitilessly  slew  the 
entire  family,  from  the  aged  grandmother  of  eighty  years  to  the 
fair  young  girl  who  in  vain  begged  for  her  life  on  her  knees 
before  her  murderers.  This  done,  they  burned  the  castle  to  the 
ground.  It  was  a  horrible  butchery,  denounced  alike  by  friend 
and  foe ;  and,  by  common  consent,  the  disaster  which,  two  days 
later,  befell  three  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  its  com- 
mission, was  regarded  as  a  just  retribution  of  Heaven.1 

1  Louvreleuil,  i.  47  ;  Brueys,  i.  308,  309.  The  former  gives  additional  pathos 
to  the  story,  when  he  relates  that  the  murderers,  among  other  spoil  which  they 
divided  among  themselves,  carried  off  the  sum  of  five  thousand  livres  which 
they  discovered  in  a  chest,  the  destined  dower  of  the  young  girl  whose  throat 
they  had  just  cut.  Antoine  Court  (Histoire  des  troubles,  i.  50-51)  learned  from 
Rampon,  one  of  the  chiefs  that  survived,  that  the  accusation  was  false,  and  was 
informed  by  him  that  no  harm  would  have  been  done  to  any  one  had  not  the 
guns  been  refused,  and  had  not  M.  de  la  Deveze  ordered  the  firing.  4  *  But  what 
an  apology  is  this,"  he  well  exclaims,  "for  so  detestable  an  action  !"  Cavalier 
blunders  as  usual  in  his  statement  of  the  case,  but  nevertheless  remarks  :  *'  All 
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Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  insurrection  spread  far  and  wide. 
The  curates  of  the  region,  fearful  of  their  lives,  fled  to  the  walls 
of  Alais  and  to  other  places  of  refuge.  The  churches  were 
deserted.  The  Roman  Catholics  trembled,  while  of  the  Protes- 
tants those  that  did  not  join  in  the  revolt  secretly  gave  it  what 
aid  and  comfort  they  could.1  M.  de  Broglie,  commanding  the 
royal  troops  in  Languedoc,  and  M.  de  Basville,  the  intendant, 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  former  with  what  forces  he 
could  muster,  the  latter  taking  measures,  with  characteristic 
promptness,  to  institute  at  Florae,  not  far  from  the  original 
source  of  the  outbreak,  a  judicial  chamber  to  pass  without  delay 
upon  such  culprits  as  might  be  apprehended.  To  discover  the 
enemy,  however,  was  no  easy  matter.  M.  de  Broglie,  pushing  on 
to  Pont  de  Montvert,  and  thence  up  the  steep  rocks  and  through 
the  dense  woods  of  the  surrounding  hills,  found  to  his  cost  that 
the  Cevenols  always  eluded  his  grasp,  for,  learning  his  advance 
from  the  peasants  who  secretly  favored  their  cause,  the  insur- 
gents easily  disappeared  by  paths  with  which  they  alone  were 
conversant.  Broglie's  lieutenant,  Poul  by  name,  a  man  of  won- 
Kepuise  at  derful  endurance  and  intrepidity,  was  more  fortunate. 
FontMorte.  gcarceiy  had  he  reached  the  post  to  which  he  was 
assigned,  at  Barre  des  Cevennes,  when  he  heard  that  the 
mountaineers,  on  their  retreat  from  the  scene  of  their  late 
adventures,  were  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  "Without  delay  he 
pressed  forward  with  a  small  detachment,  and  fell  unexpectedly 
upon  them  on  the  little  plain  of  Font  Morte,  later  to  be  the 
scene  of  two  other  engagements.  The  insurgents  were  thrown 
into  disorder  and  fled  precipitately  to  the  covert  of  the  woods, 
which  on  two  sides  sloped  rapidly  down  to  the  adjoining 
valleys.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  small,  but 
there  were  three  prisoners  whose  capture  delighted  the  hearts  of 
the  pursuers.  The  most  important  was  Esprit  Seguier  himself, 
the  prophet,  and,  up  to  this  time,  the  leader  of  the  malcontents. 
Thus,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  CeVenol  chief  was  taken  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  his  birthplace,  the  hamlet  of  Magestavols,  the 


the  Protestants  of  that  neighborhood  disapproved  mightily  of  the  burning  of 
that  castle."    Memoirs,  p.  37. 
1  Brueys,  i.  310. 
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roofs  of  whose  cabins  could  be  distinctly  seen  embowered  in 
the  beech  forest.1  So  valuable  a  prize  must  not  be  left  out  of 
capture  and  his  triumphant  enemy's  sight.  Poul,  as  he  rode  back 
of  Esprit*  "with  the  rough  mountaineer  at  his  side,  could  not 
Soguier.  refrain  from  taunting  him  with  allusions  to  the  sorry 
plight  into  which  the  fortunes  of  war  had  brought  him.  "Well, 
wretch,"  said  he,  "  now  that  I  hold  thee,  after  the  crimes  thou 
has  perpetrated,  how  dost  thou  expect  to  be  treated  ?  "  "  As  I 
should  have  treated  thee,  had  I  taken  thee,"  was  Seguier's 
prompt  and  undaunted  reply.2  And  now  the  chamber  of  jus- 
tice which  Basville  assembled  at  Florae  had  an  opportunity  to 
display  its  zeal  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  It  was  well 
improved.  The  prisoners  were  expeditiously  tried  and  as  ex- 
peditiously  sentenced  to  death.  Yet  in  the  mode  and  place  of 
their  execution  a  careful  discrimination  was  made.  Esprit 
Seguier,  who  made  no  attempt  to  deny  that  his  was  the  first 
thrust  under  which  the  Abbo  du  Chayla  succumbed,  was  con- 
demned to  be  burned  alive  at  Pont  de  Montvert,  the  scene  of 
the  priest's  death.  Pierre  Nouvel  was  ordered  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel  at  La  Deveze,  the  ruins  of  whose  castle  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  smoke.  His  companion,  Moi'se  Bonnet,  was  adjudged 
the  milder  death  upon  the  gallows  at  St.  Andre  de  Lancize, 
where  a  priest  had  been  killed  and  a  church  and  a  rectory  had 
been  consumed  by  fire.  The  other  less  noted  rebels  were  to  be 
hung  at  various  other  points  in  the  Cevennes.  Thus  Basville's 
court  started  out  well  in  its  course,  and  bade  fail*  to  emulate  the 

example  of  that  other  "  chambre  ardente,"  in  the  early 
assizes  of  days  of  Protestantism  in  France,  which  enjoyed  the 

unenviable  reputation  of  uniformly  sending  to  their 
death  whatever  "Lutherans"  were  brought  to  its  bar.3  The 
sole  difference  was  that  whereas  the  "  estrapade  "  was  the  favor- 
ite instrument  with  the  Parisian  judges  of  the  sixteenth  century, 


>  See  the  description  of  Font  Morte  by  N.  Lainarche,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  de  Thistoire  du  Protestantisme  francais,  xxxvi.  (1887),  565. 

2Brueys,  Histoire  du  fanatisme,  i.  318;  Histoire  des  Camisards,  i.  132; 
Court,  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  i.  53 ;  Louvreleuil,  Le  fanatisme 
renouvele",  i.  50-52. 

3  The  resemblance  is  noted  by  Court,  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  i. 
55,  56. 
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the  wheel  and  the  gallows  were  preferred  by  the  court  that  sat 
at  Florae,  in  the  eighteenth.  As  to  the  first  victim  of  this 
tribunal,  his  demeanor  at  the  stake  did  not  disgrace  the  calm 
self-control  with  which  he  had  deported  himself  since  his  ap- 
prehension. Neither  when  his  hand — the  hand  that  struck  Du 
Chayla — was  cut  off  at  the  wrist,  nor  during  the  last  agony  in 
the  flames,  did  he  change  countenance.  For  the  most  part  he 
maintained  a  dignified  silence  where  speech  would  have  been 
wasted.  He  closed  his  ears  to  the  exhortations  of  a  Capuchin 
monk  whose  religion  he  abominated  as  idolatrous.  He  refused 
to  beg  the  pardon  of  the  king  or  his  judges,  against  whom  he 
denied  that  he  had  committed  any  crime,  and  would  ask  for- 
giveness of  his  sins  of  God  alone.  In  view  of  this,  a  contem- 
porary chronicler  declares  that,  as  he  had  lived  an  impious 
man,  so  he  died  a  reprobate.1  A  more  charitable  writer,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  in  the  Cevenol  prophet's  deportment  all  the 
marks  of  a  Christian  hero  from  whom  not  even  the  heat  and 
violence  of  the  flames  can  extract  a  single  complaint,  a  single 
sigh.* 

The  government  was,  indeed,  resolved  to  stamp  out  the  tire 
that  had  broken  forth  so  unexpectedly,  even  to  the  most  insig- 
nificant sparks  which  the  wind  might  fan  into  a  flame.  At  five 
of  the  most  important  points  in  the  Cevennes  corps  of  fusileers 
were  posted — at  Pont  de  Montvert,  at  Collet,  at  Ayres,  at  Barre, 
at  Le  Pompidou — ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  hasten  to  any 
place  where  the  malcontents  should  be  reported  as  showing 
themselves.  Whatever  suspicious  person  was  discovered  was 
hurried  to  the  bloodthirsty  court  at  Florae,  of  the  number  of 
whose  victims  little  is  known  or  ever  will  be  known ;  so  quietly 
and  relentlessly  did  it  pursue  its  way.  But  contrary  to  all  the 
expectations  of  Basville  and  Broglie,  and  of  the  court  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  very  measures  taken  to  repress  only  irritated.  Far 
from  being  terrified  into  submission,  the  Protestant  mountain- 

1  "Le  faux  prophete  n'avoua  rien  dans  la  question  qu'on  luy  donna,  il  ferma 
les  oreilles  de  son  creur  aux  remonstrances  du  Capucin  qui  1'accompagna  au 
supplice,  et  ne  voulut  demander  pardon  ni  au  Roy  ni  a  la  Justice,  mais  a  Dieu 
seul.     En  un  mot,  il  avoit  vecu  en  impie  et  il  mourut  en  reprouve."    Louvre- 
leuil,  i.  51,  52. 

2  The  anonymous  Histoire  des  Camisards  (London,  1754),  132. 
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eers  saw  in  the  inhuman  executions  which  the  judges  ordered, 
and  in  the  illegal  violence  of  the  soldiers,  only  new  incentives 
Thecsvenois  *°  desperate  exertions.  For  every  Huguenot  hung, 
retaliate.  burned,  or  broken  on  the  wheel,  some  Romanists  must 
be  hung  on  a  hastily  erected  gallows,  or  shot  forthwith.  In  the 
expressive  words  of  a  writer  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries for  virulent  hostility  to  the  new  movement,  "these 
madmen  took  the  crazy  notion  into  their  heads  that  they  had  a 
right  to  retaliate  upon  all  the  Catholics  that  fell  into  their 
hands."1  The  admission  of  the  partisan  historian  reveals  the 
true  origin  and  nature  of  the  Camisard  revolt.  A  fortuitous 
occurrence,  the  sudden  and  unpremeditated  attack  of  a  small 
party  of  Protestants  upon  the  house  in  which  some  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  same  faith  were  unjustly  detained, 
involving  the  death  of  the  ecclesiastic  who  was  their  jailer,  was 
the  spark  that  fell  upon  combustible  material  that  had  long 
been  accumulating.  The  conflagration  that  ensued, 
mediated  although  the  natural  consequence  of  the  existing  state 

uprising.  ,      „  ?  .  &        . 

of  affairs,  was  an  unforeseen  result,  and  was  in  no  wise 
due  to  any  plan  of  insurrection,  whether  formed  within  or  with- 
out the  kingdom.  Its  rapid  spread  was  due  as  much  to  the  ill- 
considered  measures  adopted  to  extinguish  it,  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  fuel  for  it  to  feed  upon  lay  ready  for  its  advent.  Men  who 
might  have  hesitated  to  throw  in  their  lot  in  a  perilous  en- 
terprise, had  the  choice  been  offered  them  of  leading  a  quiet 
life,  ceased  to  deliberate  when  the  dangers  of  submission  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  dangers  of  armed  resistance.  If  die 
they  must,  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  preferred  to  die  in  a 
struggle  for  religious  freedom.  Whatever  attempts  were  subse- 
quently made  outside  of  France,  but  unfortunately  too  late  and 
in  too  feeble  and  clumsy  a  manner  to  be  of  use  to  the  comba- 
tants, it  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Camisards  began 

1  "L'on  avoit  cm  que  les  executions  terribles  qu'on  venoit  de  faire  des  plus 
scelerats,  auroient  fait  perdre  aux  autres  1'envie  de  les  imiter,  mais  on  avoit  a 
faire  a  des  fols,  sur  qui  les  exemples  ne  faisoient  rien,  et  que  les  gibets,  les 
roues,  ni  les  buchers  ne  pouvoient  rendre  sages.  On  apprit  meme  par  la  suite, 
qu'on  avoit  par-la  irrite  le  mal,  au  lieu  de  le  guerir,  parce  que  ces  furieux 
s'allerent  follement  mettre  en  tete,  qu'ils  etoient  en  droit  d'user  de  represailles 
sur  tous  les  Catholiques  qui  tomboient  entre  leurs  mains."  Brueys,  i  328. 
VOL.  II.— 16 
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their  war,  and  prosecuted  it  for  the  whole  period  of  two  years 
that  elapsed  before  it  degenerated  into  a  mere  straggle  of  a  few 
scattered  chiefs  for  existence,  without  the  suggestion  and  with- 
out the  material  support  of  sympathizers  in  foreign  lands. 
That  singular  person,  the  Abbe  de  La  Bourlie,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  respecting  whose  schemes  at  a 
later  time  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak,  does  indeed  ad- 
vance a  claim  to  have  instigated  the  earliest  outbreak.  He 
would  have  us  believe  that,  in  the  furtherance  of  his  projects 
for  the  recovery  of  the  political  freedom  of  France,  it  was  he 
that  planned  "to  cause  to  fall  upon  the  Cevennes  the  first 
sparks  of  the  fire  which  he  intended  to  kindle  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  melt,  as  it  were,  and  consume  the  chains 
of  his  wretched  countrymen ; "  that,  accordingly,  his  emissaries 
were  sent  in  1701  and  1702  to  urge  the  Cevenols  to  extreme 
measures  against  the  most  violent  of  their  persecutors ;  and  that 
thus  in  particular  he  occasioned  the  murder  of  the  Abbe  du 
Chayla  and  Monsieur  de  Saint  Cosme.1  But  the  unsupported 
authority  of  La  Bourlie  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  account, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Antoine  Court  knew  of  no  such  foreign 
instigation  at  this  stage ; 2  and  Frosterus,  who  is  most  charitable 
in  his  suppositions,  concedes  that  any  influence  the  abbe  may 
have  put  forth  must  have  been  of  secondary  importance  and 
have  reached  but  a  small  number  of  persons.3  La  Bourlie  is 
best  known  to  readers  of  English  history  for  the  mad  attempt 
he  made,  when  under  examination  before  the  council  on  a 
charge  of  plotting  to  assassinate  Queen  Anne,  to  murder  Robert 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Much  as  the  opponents  of  the  Camisards  have  endeavored  to 
represent  their  movement  as  an  unpatriotic  struggle  that  took 
NO  foreign  advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  France  abroad,  to 
instigation,  distract  the  attention  and  weaken  the  efforts  of  the 
royal  government  by  erecting  a  standard  of  revolt  at  home, 
there  was  absolutely  no  connection  between  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  kingdom  and  the  actions  of  the  insurgents.  If  the 

1  Memoires  du  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  reprinted  in  Cimber  et  Daujou,  Archives 
ourieuses,  seconde  s6rie,  xi.  207,  etc. 
9  Histoire  des  Troubles  des  Cevennes,  ii.  50,  etc. 
3  Les  Insurges  protestauts  sous  Louis  XIV.,  56,  57. 
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affair  of  Pont  de  Montvert  happened  to  succeed  by  only  twenty- 
two  days  the  formal  declaration  of  hostilities  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  on  entering  upon  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion,1 the  circumstance  may  be  referred  to  the  category  of  for- 
tuitous coincidences,  and  no  connection  between  the  two  can  be 
established  save  on  the  delusive  maxim  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter 
hoc.  Only  the  most  prejudiced  or  the  most  credulous  of  writers 
could  see  in  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Byswick  the  cause  of  a 
passionate  outburst  of  the  indignation  of  a  handful  of  Cevenol 
peasants  against  the  persecutor  of  their  brethren,  than  which 
no  local  commotion  ever  seemed,  at  the  first,  less  likely  to  as- 
sume the  proportions  of  a  wide-spread  struggle  for  the  recovery 
of  lost  religious  privileges.2 

So  far  from  disbanding  after  the  reverse  at  Font  Morte  and 

the  consequent  executions,  the  malcontents  only  increased  in 

number  and  spirit,  for,  in  place  of  the  wild  enthusiasm 

leader  of  the  of  a  prophet,  they  gained  the  leadership  of  a  chieftain 

insurgents.  i     J        n-j.  -U-TJ.-  T  i.       t,       j.i 

of  marked  military  abilities.  Laporte,  who  by  the 
votes  of  his  companions  was  elevated  to  the  position  that  had 
been  held  for  a  few  days  by  Esprit  Seguier,  with  the  consent 
rather  than  by  the  choice  of  the  insurgents,  properly  ranks  as 
the  first  real  head  of  the  Camisards.  A  man  of  some  military 
experience,  gained  in  the  king's  service,  it  was  he  who,  when  the 
Protestants,  discouraged  by  the  reverse  that  they  had  just  met 
with,  were  deliberating  as  to  the  place  to  which  they  should 
betake  themselves  for  safety,  whether  within  the  bounds  of  the 

1  "  Pour  faire  voir  que  les  Rebelles  agissoient  de  concert  avec  nos  eimemis,  et 
n'attendoient  que  de  nous  voir  aux  prises  avec  eux,  pour  arborer  1'Etendart  de 
la  revolte,  je  dois  faire  remarquer  ici,  que  la  France  avoit  declare  la  guerre  le 
second  du   mois  de  Juillet  de  Pan  1702,  et  que  ce  fut  precisement  vingt-deux 
jours  apres,  que  ce  soulevement  arriva ;  comme  si  le  choc  des  Armees,  qui  alloit 
commencer  au  dehors  de  ce  Royaume,  eut  ete  le  signal  des  troubles  qu'ils  vou- 
loient  exciter  au  dedans."     Brueys,  i.  304,  305. 

2  It  is  only  in  order  to  enbance  the  contrast  with  the  subsequent  commotion 
that  Brueys  depicts  the  calm  reigning  among  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes, 
under  the  peace  of  1697,  as  so  profound  :  ' '  Tout  y  paroissoit  tranquitle.     Les 
Religionnaires  sembloient  etre  revenus  de  leurs  egaremens  et  rentrez  dans  leur 
devoir:  on  n'y  parloit  plus  d'Assemblees  centre  les  ordres  du  Roi ;  les  Pasteurs 
instruisoient  librement  leurs  troupeaux  ;    et  si  les  Nouveaux  Catholiques  ne 
protitoient  pas  comme  ils  devoient  de  leurs  exhortations,  du  moms  ils  ecoutoient 
saus  aigreur."    Histoire  du  Fanatisme,  i.  286,  287. 
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province  or  outside  of  France,  succeeded  in  persuading  them, 
by  a  speech  full  of  earnestness  akin  to  native  eloquence,  to  as- 
sume the  offensive.1  Among  his  earliest  acts  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  challenge  which  he  sent  to  PouL  The  letter  was  dated 
"  from  the  Camp  of  the  Lord  in  the  Desert  of  the  Cevennes ; " 
and  Laporte  signed  it  as  "  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  God  who  are  seeking  for  Liberty  of  Conscience." 2  The 
very  audacity  displayed  by  the  appeal  to  arms  gave  courage  to 
his  followers. 

It  was  not  long  before  to  the  first  band  of  armed  insurgents  a 
second  was  added,  under  the  leadership  of  a  nephew  of  Laporte, 
bearing  the  same  name,  but  better  known  henceforth  as  Roland. 
He  was  at  this  period  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  man 
of  middle  stature,  slight,  active  in  his  movements,  with 
a  fresh  and  ruddy  complexion  somewhat  marred  by  traces  of 
small-pox,  with  large  eyes  in  which  glowed  the  fire  of  a  resolute 
character.  He  was  soldierly  in  bearing,  and  seemed  born  to 
command,  but  he  was  somewhat  cold  and  taciturn  in  his  inter- 
course with  men.  Born  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Mas  Soubeyran,3 
not  far  from  Mialet,  at  one  of  the  southern  gateways  of  the  Ce- 
vennes, he  was  equally  at  home  upon  the  mountains  and  in  the 
plain  that  skirted  their  southern  side.  He  brought  to  the  popu- 
lar movement  not  only  a  greater  familiarity  with  military  tac- 
tics and  organization  than  any  one  else,  but  a  mind  more  ca- 
pacious of  great  designs  and  possessed  of  greater  tenacity  of 
purpose.  Above  all  rivals  Roland  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  representative  figure  in  the  new  Protestant  war. 

1  A  summary  of  his  address  is  given  by  Court,  i.  57-59. 

3  Louvreleuil,  i.  52. 

3  The  house  in  which  Roland  was  born,  and  which  was  his  home  until  his 
death,  is  still  to  be  seen.  In  1880,  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  purchase  it 
from  the  last  surviving  representative  of  the  Laporte  family,  himself  a  Protes- 
tant. The  quaint  and  humble  cottage  is  now  the  property  of  the  Societe  de 
1'Histoire  du  Protest  an  tisme  franqais.  With  its  interesting  associations  and  a 
few  relics  of  the  Camisard  hero— a  Bible  which  he  read,  a  halberd  which  he 
used,  and  a  singular  excavation  popularly  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  place  of 
concealment  for  him  when  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy — the  "  Maison  de  Ro- 
land," as  it  is  still  termed,  promises  to  go  down  to  posterity  a  suggestive 
memorial  of  a  thrilling  episode  of  French  history.  See  the  communications  of 
M.  Jules  Bonnet  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Protestant  Historical  Society  for 
May  and  June,  1880. 
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About  the  same  time  a  third  band  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Henry  Castanet,  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous 
Henry  Cas-  Par^  *n  ^e  events  of  the  next  two  years.  His  parent- 
tanet.  age  was  obscure,  and  his  occupation  had  been  that  of 
a  simple  forester  on  the  slopes  of  the  range  of  Mont  Aigoual.1 
Hardy  and  severe  as  the  wild  heights  which  had  been  his  haunts, 
he  had  something  bordering  upon  fierceness  in  his  mien  and  in 
his  mental  characteristics.  A  writer  by  no  means  friendly  to  the 
cause  which  Castanet  espoused  draws  an  uncomplimentary  por- 
trait of  the  young  mountaineer.  "  He  was  of  about  the  height 
and  the  shape  of  a  small  bear,  an  animal  of  which,  moreover,  he 
had  all  the  ferocity.  But  as  he  had  in  his  childhood  been 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  as  he  had  passed  his  life  in  the 
solitude  of  the  woods,  he  had  tried  to  make  up  intellectually 
for  what  nature  had  denied  him  in  body,  by  applying  him- 
self, in  his  retreat,  to  the  study  of  controversy,  and  even  to  the 
composition  of  sermons.  These  he  delivered  in  the  religious 
meetings  with  so  much  earnestness  that  he  passed  among  the 
fanatics  for  the  greatest  of  their  preachers." 2 

Such  were  the  first  leaders  of  the  exasperated  mountaineers 
of  Languedoc.  In  view  of  the  terror  which  their  exploits 
speedily  spread  in  every  direction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
heated  imagination  of  the  oppressors,  until  now  exercising  their 
cruelty  with  little  or  no  resistance,  conjured  up  the  spectre  of 
former  days  of  blood,  and  declared  that  not  even  the  union  of 
Octavius,  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus  made  a  greater  sensation 
throughout  Italy  than  did  this  new  triumvirate  of  arrant 
scoundrels  in  the  rocky  region  of  the  Cevennes.3 


1  His  birthplace  was  the  hamlet  of  Massevaque  (in  the  parish  of  Fraissinet  de 
Fourques)  close  to  the  lofty  Col  de  Perjurat,  the  narrow  tongue  of  land,  scarcely 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  like  a  veritable  isthmus  extends  across  from  Mont 
Aigoual  and  connects  to  its  sister  heights  that  singular  plateau,  the  Causse  Me- 
jan,  which  otherwise  would,  as  it  were,  be  a  detached  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
Cevennes.     For  here  alone  is  there  a  break  in  the  deep  chasm  at  the  base  of  the 
high  and  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  Causse,  in  which  the  Tarn  and  its  tributaries 
flow.     Louvreleuil,  i.  53.     See  Joanne,  Les  Cevennes,  180. 

2  Brueys,  i.  332,  333. 

3  u  II  est  certain  que  le  fameux  triumvirat  de  1'ancienne  Rome  ne  fit  pas 
autrefois  plus  de  bruit  dans  1'Italie,  que  ces  trois  insignes  scelcrats  en  firent  alors 
dans  les  Cevennes."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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Meanwhile,  events  in  the  more  level  country  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nismes  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of  Roland 
in  his  attempt  to  recruit  a  formidable  company  among  the 
Protestants  of  the  plains,  and  thus  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  government  from  the  operations  of  Laporte.  Here,  too,  in- 
tolerable injury  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  had  bred  despera- 
tion and  violence  in  the  weaker  party,  and  the  bloody  reprisals 
of  the  authorities  had  only  tended  the  more  rapidly  to  swell  the 
numbers  and  weight  of  the  malcontents.  A  Protestant  noble- 
man of  some  prominence,  M.  de  Saint  Cosme,  abjured 
cosme w  his  faith  at  the  time  of  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  had  received  a  substantial  reward  from 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  pension  of  two 
thousand  livres.  So  liberal  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  his 
conversion,  at  a  time  when  persons  gained  from  the  dregs  of 
the  Protestant  population  were  regarded  as  entitled  on  the 
average  only  to  a  single  paltry  payment  of  a  few  livres,  seems  to 
have  incited  Saint  Cosme  to  earn  yet  greater  recompenses  by 
signal  exhibitions  of  proselyting  zeal.  The  man  that  had  once 
held  the  office  of  elder  in  the  Reformed  Church,  accepted  the 
office  of  inspector  of  the  New  Converts  of  his  district,  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  placed  under  his  command,  fell  upon  one 
religious  meeting  after  another,  butchering  his  former  brethren 
and  sisters  in  the  faith  without  hesitation,  and,  apparently, 
without  remorse.1  Even  the  barbarous  massacres  perpetrated 
upon  the  assemblies  of  Protestants  at  the  village  of  Saint  Gosme, 
at  Candiac,  at  Garrigues  de  Vauvert,  might,  however,  have 
failed  to  arouse  the  patient  Huguenots  to  violent  measures,  had 
not  the  author  of  these  atrocities  ventured  upon  the  ill-advised 
measure  of  undertaking  to  disarm  the  entire  population  of  the 
lowlands  from  Aimargues  to  Saint  Gilles.  Men  accustomed  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  were  driven  to  extreme  resolutions,  when 
they  saw  penury  or  famine  staring  them  in  the  face.  Six  youths, 
more  impulsive  than  the  rest,  undertook  to  rid  the  country  of 


1  The  Abbe  de  la  Bourlie  does  not  hesitate  to  style  Saint  Cosme  "  un  de  leurs 
plus  cruels  persecuteurs,  quoique  nouveau  cath clique."  Memoires  du  Marquis 
de  Guiscard  (Archives  curieuses  seconde  serie,  tome  xi.),  212. 
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the  oppressor,  and  lay  in  wait  for  him  upon  the  main  road  be- 
tween Vauvert  and  Coudognan.  In  default  of  weapons  of  their 
own,  they  killed  Saint  Cosme  with  the  very  arms  he  wore  about 
his  person.1  In  this  case,  too,  the  guidance  of  heaven  is  said  to 
have  been  sought  and  was  believed  to  have  been  secured  by  the 
insurgents.  "  My  brethren,"  exclaimed  Bousanquet,  who  was 
reputed  a  prophet,  "  there  comes  our  enemy.  Let  us  inquire  of 
the  Lord  whether  it  be  His  pleasure  that  the  man  shall  be  slain 
by  us."  Thereupon  the  band  knelt  in  prayer,  the  prophet  was 
violently  convulsed,  fell  backward  upon  the  ground,  and 're- 
mained quiet  for  a  few  moments.  Then  rising  to  his  feet, 
"  The  Spirit  has  just  declared  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  Monsieur 
de  Saint-Cosine  must  be  put  to  death." 2  So  bold  an  act,  com- 
mitted against  his  agent,  within  less  than  ten  miles  from 
Nismes,  and  almost  before  his  very  eyes,  inflamed  the  anger  of  the 
intendant  to  a  still  greater  heat.  The  insult  could  be  washed 
out  only  by  Huguenot  blood,  and  among  the  victims  of  Bas- 
ville's  rage  little  distinction  was  made  between  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty.  The  only  result  was  to  drive  many  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  movement,  but  who  now  saw 
their  friends  and  kinsmen  involved  in  the  common  ruin,  to  adopt 
such  resolutions  as  despair  is  wont  to  suggest.  The  bands  of 
malcontents  were  swollen  suddenly  to  portentous  dimensions, 
while  those  Protestants  that  did  not  forsake  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  trade  or  agriculture  were  driven  by  the  sight  of  the  sav- 
age cruelty  perpetrated  upon  their  fellow  believers  into  so  cor- 
dial a  sympathy  with  the  bold  followers  of  Laporte  and  Eoland 
that  they  stood  ready  to  reveal  to  them  every  movement,  every 
project  of  the  enemy  that  reached  their  ears.  Nor  was  this  true 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  alone.  The  environs  of 

Nismes,  with  the  lowlands  stretching  to  the  shores  of 
nage,  or  Lit-  the  Mediterranean,  gave  the  government  little  cordial 

support ;  while  in  that  rich  valley  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  Nismes,  popularly  known  as  La  Vaunage,  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  in  secret  league 
with  the  new  champions  of  an  oppressed  religious  creed.  When 


1  Louvreleuil,  59-62 ;  Brueys,  i.  341-345  ;  Court,  i.  60-62. 
8  Brueys,  ubi  supra. 
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the  Edict  of  Nantes  still  remained  in  force,  La  Vaunage  —  the 
"val,"  or  "vau,"  of  Nages,  now  an  insignificant  hamlet  of 
scarcely  more  than  five  hundred  souls,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  most  important  place  in  the  valley  —  could  boast,  it  is  said, 
some  thirty  organized  Huguenot  churches  and  as  many  temples 
or  places  of  worship.  So  deep  had  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation struck  their  roots,  so  fully  had  they  taken  possession  of 
the  soil,  that  the  favored  region  was  familiarly  styled  by  the 
Huguenots  La  petite  Canaan  —  Little  Canaan.  La  Vaunage  was 
scarcely  less  Protestant  at  the  time  of  which  I  write.1 

And  now  began  a  reign  of  terror  for  the  priests  and  for  those 
dependent   upon  them.     The  manses   which   they  had  made 
haste  to  abandon,  were   ruthlessly    destroyed.     The 
churches  fared  no  better.     It  would  be  a  tedious  and 


8'  unprofitable  task  to  rehearse  the  numerous  ecclesias- 
tical edifices,  of  which  Louvreleuil  and  Brueys  are  at  the  pains 
to  give  the  list,  consigned  by  the  insurgents  to  the  devouring 
flames.  Respecting  a  policy  which  at  the  first  glance  would  ap- 
pear to  be  inspired  by  a  spirit  not  only  of  sacrilege  but  of 
pure  vandalism,  one  or  two  observations  should  be  made,  by 
way  not  of  justification,  but  of  needful  explanation.  The  first 
is,  that  as  the  buildings  used  for  religious  worship  were,  through- 
out the  Cevennes,  uniformly  constructed  of  stone,  the  conflagra- 
tion was  of  necessity  pretty  much  confined  to  the  shrines  and 
to  those  objects  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestants,  were  in- 
separably associated  with  a  service  regarded  by  them  as  idola- 
trous and  therefore  offensive  to  the  Divine  Majesty.  "  When 
I  have  spoken  of  churches  as  burned,"  says  the  curate  Louvre- 
leuil, "I  have  not  meant  the  buildings  themselves,2  as  these 
are  all  arched,  but  I  have  intended  to  speak  of  the  tabernacles, 
the  wooden  altars,  the  chancel  rails,  the  benches,  the  paintings, 
the  pulpits  for  preaching,  the  covers  of  the  baptismal  fonts,  the 
furniture  of  the  vestry-rooms,  the  confessionals,  and  generally 
of  everything  that  was  found  of  a  combustible  nature."  3  The 
other  is,  that  the  edifices  in  question  might  have  escaped  even 

1  Brueys,  i.  335,  336.  —  At  the  present  day  it  is  still  described  as  "  region  peu- 
plee  presque  exclusivement  de  protestants."    P.  Joanne,  Les  Cevennes,  204. 

*  "  Les  corps  des  eglises." 

•  Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  i.  200. 
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the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  insurgents,  had  they  not  been  em- 
ployed by  the  priestly  party,  with  singular  uniformity,  as 
arsenals  in  which  to  store  the  weapons  and  ammunition  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  repression  or  subjugation  of  those  who 
would  have  none  of  their  religion,  and  as  strongholds  whence  to 
fire  upon  all  assailants.1  "  This  is  the  reason,"  aptly  remarks 
the  author  of  the  "Memoirs  of  Jean  Cavalier,"  "  why  the  priests 
complained  so  much :  we  had  burned  a  great  many  churches.  But 
who  are  the  most  guilty — those  who  make  the  houses  of  prayer 
dens  of  thieves,  or  those  who  demolish  them  when  they  are 
such?  Those  who  turn  into  citadels  the  churches  they  look 
upon  as  sacred,  or  those,  who  esteeming  them  idolatrous,  burn 
them  ?  Let  any  impartial  man  judge,  and  chiefly  let  him  con- 
sider that  we  never  meddled  with  any  church  wherein  there 
was  no  garrison,  nor  took  anything  out  of  it."  2 

And  here,  if  it  be  insisted  that  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
Protestants  ought  to  have  enjoined  upon  them  to  exercise  self- 
Lack  of  re-  control,  and  should  have  urged  them  not  to  disgrace  a 
So  re-ach~  cause  righteous  in  itself  by  acts  of  lawless  violence, 
oSaSicS"  ^ne  very  criticism  brings  into  bold  relief  the  fatuity  of 
cesses.  £[ie  COUrse  adopted  by  the  crown  at  the  instigation  of 
the  clergy  of  the  established  church.  The  religious  teachers 
that  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
that  would  have  inculcated  the  practice  of  moderation,  had 
been  banished  from  France,  on  pain  of  death  if  they  returned. 
The  sister  churches  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  might  express 
in  distinct  tones  their  disapprobation,  and  imitate  in  this  the 
example  of  John  Calvin,  who,  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Protestant  church  of  Sauve,  a  small 
town  in  the  heart  of  this  very  region,  expostulated  in  vehement 
terms  with  the  perpetrators  of  what  he  denominated  the  "  mad 
exploit"  of  burning  images  and  overturning  a  cross.3  But 


1  Court,  i.  80. 

5  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes  under  Col.  Cavallier  [Cavalier]  in  De- 
fence of  the  Protestants  Persecuted  in  that  Country  (London,  1727),  page  49. 

3  The  letter  of  Calvin  to  the  church  of  Sauve,  July,  1561,  may  be  read  in  the 
original  in  Bonnet,  Lettres  franqaises  de  Jean  Calvin,  ii.  415-418,  or  in  the 
American  translation  (Philadelphia,  1858),  iv.  205-207.  The  minister  of  the 
place,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  acts  of  vandalism  and  persisted  in  justify- 
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there  was  not  now,  as  there  had  been  then,  a  body  of  intelligent 
and  regularly  educated  and  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel  to 
receive  and  profit  by  their  friendly  admonitions ;  there  were  no 
synods  and  other  ecclesiastical  courts  to  enforce  by  censure  and, 
if  need  be,  excommunication  or  deposition,  the  observance  of 
the  dictates  of  Christian  sobriety  and  good  order.  Prophets 
and  preachers,  who  had  rather  taken  upon  themselves  than  re- 
ceived from  others  the  authority  to  act  as  public  teachers  of  re- 
ligion, could  exercise  no  such  corrective  and  restraining  power. 
The  clergy  of  the  established  church  had  themselves  to  thank 
for  the  loss  of  the  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  their  own  persons 
and  of  their  ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  they  once  possessed 
in  the  conservative  organization  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

The  general  destruction  of  church  buildings  and  manses  was 
an  incident  of  the  war  scarcely  more  annoying  to  the  provincial 
Protestant  authorities  than  was  the  marked  increase  in  the  num- 
conventicies.  ker  of  the  meetings  of  the  Protestants  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  proscribed  worship,  and  the  great  concourse  of 
people  on  such  occasions.  Care  was  taken  by  the  Huguenots, 
however,  to  select  the  most  unexpected  times  and  places  for  the 
assemblies,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  a  surprise  by  royal 
troops,  with  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  surprise. 
On  one  occasion  they  resorted  to  an  ingenious  plan,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  fully  realized  their  sanguine  expectations. 

A  single  Eeformed  "  temple,"  or  church,  was  the  exception  to 

the  general  ruin  of  the  Protestant  places  of  worship,  consequent 

upon  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  in  the  previous  century. 

pie "  of  coi-  It  stood  in  the  village  of  Le  Collet  de  Deze,  whose  pict- 

let  de  Deze.  .        £  '     .       ,        _ ,  .  r 

uresque  site,  far  up  in  the  Cevennes,  on  a  peninsula 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Gardon,  here  for  a  while  a  slug- 
gish stream,  delights  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who  leaves  the 
beaten  roads  to  thread  the  more  secluded  paths  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  fact  this  venerable  but  unpretending,  edifice  has 

ing  his  course,  was  deposed  from  the  sacred  office  by  a  provincial  synod  meeting 
at  Sommieres.  Calvin  briefly  gives  his  conception  of  the  proper  functions  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  when  he  expresses  great  astonishment,  "  qu'il  y  ait  eu 
une  telle  teme"rite  en  celuy  qui  devoit  modererles  aultresetles  tenir  en  bride." 
For  the  attitude  of  the  Reformed  churches  on  this  subject,  see  The  Rise  of  the 
Huguenots,  i.  487  ;  ii.  43. 
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come  down  to  our  own  times,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  struct- 
ure of  its  kind  in  the  whole  region  that  spans  two  eventful 
centuries  in  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism — the  first,  a  century 
of  persecution  during  which  the  voice  of  the  preacher  of  God's 
word  was  not  heard  within  it  save  perhaps  on  one  single  occa- 
sion ;  the  second,  an  age  of  toleration  gradually  expanding  into 
complete  religious  liberty,  when  its  walls  have  again  resounded 
with  the  tones  of  divine  worship  and  praise.1 

The  Huguenot  edifice  had  thus  far  been  spared  only  because 
the  Marquise  de  Fortes,  a  person  of  position  and  influence  in 
the  region,  had  intimated  her  purpose  to  convert  it  into  a  hos- 
pital.2 The  Cevenols  longed  once  more  to  have  the  privilege 
of  worshipping  in  a  place  hallowed  by  many  memories  of  more 
prosperous  days.  Unfortunately,  Le  Collet  de  Deze  was  one 
of  the  five  important  points  where  Broglie  and  Basville  had,  as 
we  have  seen,3  thought  fit  to  post  a  company  of  fusileers.  How- 
ever, Huguenot  ingenuity  proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  The 
meeting  was  duly  appointed  for  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of 
September.  That  very  day  the  captain  of  the  troops,  Monsieur 
A  successful  c^e  Cabrieres,  received  a  letter  giving  him  the  informa- 
ruse.  £[on  ^a^  ^ie  Protestants  intended  to  assemble  in  the 

evening  for  worship  in  the  territory  which  he  had  been  appointed 
to  guard,  but  designating  a  distant  spot  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. The  ruse  effected  its  purpose.  At  the  very  hour  Cabrieres 
and  his  men  were  awaiting  elsewhere  the  advent  of  worshippers 
who  never  came,  the  Cevenol  Protestants  were  pouring  unmo- 
lested into  their  "  temple."  Their  service  continued  several 
hours.  It  was  not  until  after  midnight  that  the  congregation 
retired  well  satisfied  with  the  rare  opportunity  they  had  en- 
joyed.4 Not  so  with  curate  Louvreleuil,  at  Saint  Germain  de 
Calberte,  who,  having  but  lately  come  back  to  his  parish  with 


1  My  authority  is  Paul  Joanne,  Les  Cevennes  (Paris,  1888),  who  states  (p.  192)  : 
"Le  Collet  possede  le  seul  temple  protestant  qui  n'ait  pas  ete  detruit  dans  les 
Cevennes  lors  de  la  revocation  de  1'Edit  de  Nantes." 

2  "  II  fut  au  Colet  de  Deze  avec  son  monde,  oil  il  precha  et  fanatisa  dans  le 
temple;  c'est  le  seul  qu'on  eut  conserve  pour  en  faire  un  hopital."     De  la 
Baume,  Relation  historique,  54. 

3  Supra,  page  240. 

4  Louvreleuil,  i.  06  ;  Brueys,  i.  356. 
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the  assurance  that  he  would  be  safe  in  resuming  his  pastoral 
functions,  was  awakened  from  sleep  with  the  unwelcome  in- 
telligence that  the  Huguenots  had  gathered  a  few  hours  before 
at  a  place  scarcely  two  leagues  distant. 

It  was  not  too  late  for  pursuit,  and  the  good  Roman  Catholics 
of  Saint  Germain,  with  the  aid  of  an  officer,  the  same  Poul  that 
had  taken  Esprit  Seguier  at  Font  Morte,  and  some  soldiers  that 
happened  to  reach  the  village  upon  another  errand,  were  so  ex- 
peditious as  to  overtake  some  of  the  departing  Protestants  near 
a  spot  known  as  Champ  Domergues.  The  Protestants, 

Conflict  at  .,,    .,  ,1-11  ,->,-,  t 

champ  DO-    with  Laporte  at  their  head,  posted  themselves  upon  a 

mergues.  ,.    ,  .  .  -r,,  -.    .,        ,     .    ,,  ..  ,  ., 

slight  eminence.  Iney  used  the  brief  respite,  while 
their  enemies  prepared  to  dislodge  them,  in  singing  a  few  lines 
of  one  of  their  favorite  psalms.  Then,  not  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked, they  themselves  ran  down  and  fell  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  numbers  were  unequal :  the  little  band  of  sixty 
Huguenots  was  greatly  outnumbered,  for  there  were  three  of  the 
enemy  to  every  man  in  their  own  ranks.  Yet  they  did  not  shun 
a  conflict  which  they  might  have  avoided  with  the  same  ease  as 
that  with  which  they  subsequently  retired.  Against  combatants 
consisting  in  part  of  trained  troops  and  led  by  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience, the  raw  recruits  fighting  by  the  side  of  Laporte,  him- 
self a  novice  in  the  art  of  war,  acquitted  themselves  without 
discredit  to  their  valor.  Curate  Louvreleuil  claims  for  his 
parishioners  and  their  associates  no  superiority,  save  that, 
whereas  the  heretics  generally  missed  their  aim,  the  Roman 
Catholics  killed  or  wounded  a  man  for  every  shot  they  fired. 
And  the  partisan  Brueys,  though  rarely  having  a  word  of  praise 
for  his  antagonists,  admits  that  Laporte  stood  the  first  charge 
of  the  enemy  with  great  steadiness ;  being  careful  to  add,  "  so 
true  is  it  that  folly  gives  men  prowess."  In  the  end,  the  Hu- 
guenots, who  had  somewhat  recklessly  exposed  themselves,  while 
their  opponents  prudently  obeyed  their  leader's  direction  by 
crouching  on  the  ground  or  by  protecting  their  bodies  behind 
trees,  withdrew  to  the  heights,  whither  Captain  Poul  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  follow  them.1 

It  was  the  first  engagement  worthy  of  the  name.    What  loss 

1  Louvreleuil,  i.  68,  69 ;  Brueys,  i.  357-360  ;  Court .  i.  74-76. 
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the  insurgents  experienced  is  uncertain ; l  but  confessedly  the 
affair  had  no  effect  in  making  them  less  eager  to  continue  the 
strife.  On  the  contrary,  immediately  after  its  occurrence  La- 
porte's  band  broke  up  into  three  portions,  each  of  which  took  a 
different  path  and  inflicted  no  small  damage  upon  the  district 
traversed.  Koman  Catholic  churches  were  burned,  manses  and 
other  ecclesiastical  property  were  not  spared,  and  ill  fared  such 
of  the  curates  as  fell  in  their  way.  There  were  a  thousand 
grievances  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  the  sufferers,  however 
completely  they  had  faded  from  the  remembrance  of  the  priestly 
authors.  The  curate  of  Saint  Germain  de  Calberte  tells  us  that 
he  discovered  a  plot  to  compass  his  death  and  the  death  of  his 
vicar,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  causes  was  that  he  and  his 
vicar  required  of  the  New  Converts  intending  to  marry,  an  un- 
reasonable term  of  probation,  in  order  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
their  profession  of  Eoman  Catholicism.2  As  the  law  permitted 
no  one  but  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church  to  perform  the 
nuptial  ceremony,  the  tyranny  which  the  parish  priest  had  it  in 
his  power  to  exercise  was  peculiarly  vexatious. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  position  of  such  of  the  priests 
as  had  not  fled  to  a  place  of  refuge,  or,  having  fled,  had  returned 
Protestant  *°  ^e^r  ^e^s  °^  labor,  upon  an  assurance  of  adequate 
sentinels  on  protection,  was  not  altogether  enviable.  They  knew 
not  upon  whom  to  rely.  The  very  sentinels  sympa- 
thized with  the  enemy.  The  curate  of  Saint  Germain  mourn- 
fully informs  us  that  the  two  men  that  were  placed  on  guard  by 


1  The  bad  faith  of  Brueys  seems  clear.     Louvreleuil  speaks  of  some  fifteen 
Protestants  as  killed  or  wounded ;  Brueys,  though  for  the  most  part  copying 
Louvreleuil  slavishly,  doubles  the  Protestant  loss.     The  curate  of  Saint  Ger- 
main is  honest  enough  to  admit  that  Laporte  and  his  men  took  the  initiative  in 
the  combat ;  Brueys  reluctantly  gives  them  courage  enough,  when  they  thought 
the  enemy  was  alarmed  at  seeing  them,  to  stand  their  ground  and  receive  the 
attack.     It  does  not  add  to  our  confidence  in  Brueys.  as  an  accurate  historian,  to 
find  that,  after  despatching  the  "  prophet"  Salomon  (Couderc)  in  this  fight,  he 
is  forced  to  bring  him  to  life  in  order  to  kill  him  once  more  in  1706  ;  this  time 
by  the  executioner's  hand.     Histoire  du  fanatisme  (edition  of  Utrecht,  1737), 
iii.  505-517.     Court,  i.  76,  using  the  older  edition  of  1709-1713,  discovers  an  in- 
termediate resurrection,  or,  at  least,  an  intermediate  death,  which  has,  it  would 
seem,  been  judiciously  eliminated  from  the  impression  before  me. 

2  Louvreleuil,  i.  79. 
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night,  the  one  in  front  of  his  house  and  the  other  behind  it,  did 
not  hesitate  to  steal  away  about  ten  o'clock,  or  so  soon  as  they 
believed  him  to  be  asleep  ;  while  those  that  stood  on  guard  at 
the  entrance  of  the  borough  behaved  even  worse.  They  relieved 
the  tedium  of  their  ungrateful  occupation  by  singing  the  Hugue- 
not psalms,  so  as  to  intimate  distinctly  enough  to  any  of  the 
malcontents  who  might  come  that  way  that  they  were  their 
brethren  and  would  offer  no  resistance.1 

And  now  it  became  necessary  to  find,  or  to  invent,  some 
suitable  designation  for  the  Huguenots  that  had  taken  up  arms, 
in  contradistinction  from  their  brethren  who  remained 
at  home.  The  insurgents,  it  is  true,  needed  to  coin  no 
new  word  for  their  own  use.  They  styled  themselves 
simply,  Les  Enfants  de  Zfe— "The  Children  of  God  "—and 
their  quarters,  wherever  these  might  be,  Le  Camp  de  V&ernel 
— "  The  Lord's  Camp."  Nor  are  the  Roman  Catholic  historians, 
who  give  us  the  earliest  connected  account  of  the  exploits  of  the 
insurgents,  ever  at  a  loss  for  terms  by  which  to  characterize 
them.  "Fanatics,"  "  Rebels,"  "Madmen,"  and  "Scoundrels" 
are  some  of  the  milder  names  of  their  copious  vocabulary.2  The 
common  people,  desiring  some  more  specific  nickname,  soon  be- 
gan to  call  them  Houssards — "  Hussars  " — because  of  their  dash 
and  daring,  or  because  of  the  terror  which  their  appearance  in- 
spired ;  or  Barbets,  an  appellation  long  since  given  to  the  neigh- 
boring Waldenses  of  the  Valley  of  the  Durance,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  distant  Waldenses  of  the  Alps,  with  whom  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  some  connection.3  Before  the  close  of  the  year 

1  "  Celles  qu'on  mettoit  aux  avenues  du  Bourg  chantoient  de  terns  en  terns  des 
Pseaumes  rimes  pour  faire  entendre  aux  Fanatiques,  s'ils  s'approchoient,  qu'ils 
etoient  leurs  Confreres,  hors  d'etat  de  s'opposer  a  eux."  Louvreleuil,  i.  78. 

9  Canaille,  bandits,  maudite  troupe,  brigands,  impies,  miser ablcs,  'malfaiteurs 
d'Jiabitude,  hommes  de  sang,  pendards,  and  the  like,  figure  among  the  playful 
variations  employed.  See  Louvreleuil  and  Brueys,  passim. 

3  Court,  i.  77.—"  They  gave  us,"  say  the  Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  "  the  name  of 
Barbets,  intending  thereby  to  father  that  nickname  upon  us,  as  they  had  since 
the  Reformation  on  the  Vaudois.  For  the  word  barbe  doth  originally,  and  in 
the  language  of  Piedmont,  signify  '  uncle.'  It  was  by  way  of  respect  chiefly 
given  to  their  pastors  ;  but  the  Italians,  to  shew  their  hatred  and  contempt  of  them, 
formed  out  of  this  word  '  barbe,'  the  name  of  barbet^  and  gave  it  to  an  ugly  and 
shaggy  kind  of  dogs.  They  named  the  Vaudois  Barbets,  as  being  the  barbes' 
disciples,  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  Papists  of  other  countries  have  called  all 
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1702,1  however,  the  new  designation  of  Camisards  was  fixed 
upon,  which  ultimately  drove  out  the  preceding  names.  Ee- 
The  cami-  specting  the  origin  of  the  word  the  utmost  uncertainty 
sards.  prevails  ;  neither  those  who  applied  it  to  their  enemies, 
nor  those  to  whom  it  was  applied,  being  able  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  matter.  Those  singular  explanations  which 
would  lead  us  back  to  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  origin  may  well  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  or,  at  least,  reserved  for  the  special  de- 
lectation of  those  who  value  an  etymology  only  the  more  because 
it  is  unnatural  or  impossible.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
word  has  a  close  connection  with  the  word  camisade,  applied,  as 
is  well  known,  to  the  nocturnal  expeditions  in  which  the  partici- 
pants were  wont  to  wear  a  shirt — camise — over  their  armor,  in 
order  to  be  easily  recognized  in  the  darkness  by  their  comrades, 
and  which  took  place  at  such  hours  that  the  enemy,  being  sur- 
prised, would  issue  but  half  clad  to  repulse  an  attack.  A  more 
interesting,  but  less  trustworthy,  interpretation  traces  the  word 
Camisard  to  the  same  article  of  apparel,  it  is  true,  but  makes  it 
originally  an  allusion  to  an  incident  said  to  have  been  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  at  a  later  time  in  the  war,  when  the  insurgents, 
begrimed  and  weather-stained  from  long  exposure,  did  not 
scruple,  upon  entering  some  town  or  village,  to  appropriate  to 
their  own  use  such  new  or  freshly  washed  linen  as  they  laid 
hands  upon,  leaving  their  own  soiled  and  tattered  garments  in 
exchange.  The  word  Camisard,  according  to  this  explanation, 
would  simply  resolve  itself  into  an  equivalent  for  the  plainer 
designation  of  "  voleur  de  chemise." 3 


Reformed,  of  what  nation  soever,  Barbets."  The  author  appears  to  be  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  the  name  was  applied  originally  to  the  Camisards  in  consequence 
of  a  rumor  that  in  a  certain  fight  there  were  seen  in  their  ranks  foreigners, 
*'  soldiers  with  long  whiskers  that  seemed  very  frightful." 

1  Court  finds  the  name  Camisard  in  a  manuscript  journal  as  early  as  in  Decem- 
ber, 1702,  and  in  the  public  prints  of  January  6,  1703,  or  fully  two  months  earlier 
than  the  date  assigned  for  its  first  appearance  in  the  Memoirs  of  Cavalier  (page 
157).     Louvreleuil  speaks  for  the  first  time  of  "  les  Rebelles,  appellez  vulgaire- 
ment  Camizards,"  in  connection  with  an  event  that  occurred  January  12,  1703. 
Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  i.  109. 

2  Court,  1  149.     The  Memoirs  of  Cavalier  quaintly  remark  (page  158)  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ganges  who  suffered  from  the  Camisard  exchange  "  some 
were  sorry  and  some  were  glad ;  but  there  were  amongst  them  some  jocose  men 
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As  winter  approached,  the  uprising  became  more  general 
and  assumed  startling  proportions.  The  golden  days  of  Prot- 
spread  of  estantism  seemed  to  be  about  to  return.  Nothing  was 
the  revolt,  heard  of,  says  Louvreleuil,  save  strange  and  unpar- 
alleled enterprises.  The  religious  meetings  multiplied  every- 
where. At  these  men  renewed  their  profession  of  the  pre- 
tended Eeformation.  Little  children  were  brought  to  be 
baptized.  Betrothed  persons  were  married.  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  celebrated.  Men  were  forbidden  to  go  to  mass,  to 
mount  guard,  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priests.  The  farmers  of 
church  livings  were  ordered  to  pay  over  to  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  all  they  owed  for  the  past,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  their  soldiers.  Now  the  crosses  erected  along 
the  public  roads  were  thrown  down.  Anon  threatening  letters 
were  despatched  to  those  who  refused  to  take  the  side  of  the 
revolt.  Presently  convoys  were  carried  off,  or  men  were  sent 
to  search  country  houses  in  quest  of  arms,  or  contributions 
were  levied  upon  sequestered  hamlets.  Churches  and  priests' 
houses  furnished  fresh  fuel  for  the  all-devouring  flames.  From 
the  open  country  the  families  of  those  who  sided  with  the 
government  fled  to  Alais,  to  Mende,  to  Florae,  to  any  place,  in 
short,  which  offered  some  hope  of  safety.  In  their  consterna- 
tion at  the  gathering  storm  the  States  of  Languedoc,  then  in 
session,  authorized  an  additional  force  to  be  set  on  foot  con- 
sisting of  thirty-two  companies  of  foot  and  four  companies  of 
dragoons.1 

In  such  a  warfare  as  that  in  which  the  Camisards  were  en- 
engaged  there  was  abundant  room  for  the  employment  of  spies 
and  traitors,  and  Laporte  fell  into  the  /  toils.  Sur- 
andpdeath  prised  by  the  indefatigable  Captain  Poul,  at  Montlezon 
(on  the  twenty-second  of  October),  he  lost  his  life 
after  a  brave  resistance.  Eight  of  his  companions  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  heads  of  the  slain  Camisards  were  cut  off  and 
sent  in  baskets  to  M.  de  Basville,  at  Montpellier,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  delighting  the  intendant,  and  of  serving  as 
trophies  to  attest  Poul's  success,  which  his  enemies  at- 

who,  hearing  their  neighbors  curse  and  swear,  told  them  they  were  happy  we 
had  not  taken  away  their  skins  instead  of  their  shirts." 
JLouvreleuil,i.  83-85. 
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tempted  to  discredit.  It  is  even  asserted  by  a  Protestant 
writer  that,  to  make  the  greater  impression,  Poul  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  decapitate  the  corpses  of  three  of  his  own  followers 
who  had  fallen  in  the  engagement.  Their  heads  went  to 
swell  to  a  round  dozen  the  number  of  heads  exposed  to  the 
public  execration  on  the  bridge  of  Anduze  and  at  Saint  Hip- 
poly  te.1 

Meantime,  the  number  of  distinct  bands  of  insurgents  had 
been  increased,  shortly  before  Laporte's  death,  by  a  fourth 
company,  gathered  by  a  leader  destined  to  make  himself  more 
jeancava-  famous  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  associates. 
Uen  Jean  Cavalier  was  a  mere  boy  of  twenty  years  of  age.3 

He  looked  even  younger.  His  origin  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  humble,  his  personal  appearance  more  insignificant.  He 
was  slight  and  short  of  stature,  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  with 
bright  blue  eyes  and  flowing  hair.  One  would  have  been  slow 
to  pick  this  stripling  out  of  a  crowd  to  be  a  commander  of  men. 
Yet  a  closer  inspection  was  sure  to  show  that  the  first  view  had 
done  him  injustice ;  for  he  had  a  robust  and  agile  form  and  his 
glance  was  quick,  intelligent,  and  keen.  When  it  came  to  mili- 
tary action  he  was  prompt  in  detecting  the  purpose  of  his  op- 
ponent, not  less  prompt  in  discovering  the  weak  point  of  the 
enemy's  position,  while  his  brain  was  fertile  in  devices  for 
thwarting  all  hostile  movements.  He  seemed  born  for  daring 
adventure.3 

Cavalier's  first  occupation  when  a  boy  had  been  that  of  a 
pilot,  or  shepherd's  attendant.  Later  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 

1  Louvreleuil,  i.  86,  87 ;  Court,  i.  88. 

2  He  was  born  November  28,  1681,  and  baptized  in  the  Protestant  church  of 
Cardet,  Sunday,  December  7th  following,  as  the  baptismal  record  still  extant 
sets  forth.     Haag,  La  France  protestante,  2me  edition,  iii.  926. 

sBrueys  gives  a  portrait  which  is  evidently  as  flattering  as  the  writer  believed 
himself  permitted  to  draw  of  a  heretic  and  a  leader  of  rebels.  Cavalier  was 
short  of  stature,  robust,  indefatigable,  daring,  and  tolerably  well  proportioned 
in  comparison  with  the  other  chiefs,  who  w&re  all  ill-looking.  Fanaticism,  which 
led  him  to  encounter  fearlessly  the  greatest  perils,  stood  him  instead  of  valor  ; 
and,  because  his  intellect  was  a  little  less  affected  by  prophetic  revelations  than 
the  intellects  of  the  rest,  he  passed  among  them  for  a  sensible  and  judicious 
man.  He  spoke  and  wrote  a  little  less  coarsely  than  his  associates,  and  acted  with 
a  little  more  discretion  in  all  his  undertakings.  This  gave  him  great  reputation, 
etc.  Histoire  du  fanatisme,  ii.  61,  62. 
VOL.  IL— 17 
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baker  in  the  town  of  Anduze.1  Born  of  Protestant  parents,  four 
years  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  had 
Hisprevi-  been  baptized  by  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
o  story,  and  was  studiously,  but  secretly  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  His  mother  resolutely  clung  to 
her  ancestral  faith,  even  when  her  husband,  a  weaker  character, 
conformed  to  the  established  church,  and  insisted  on  sending 
his  children  to  the  schools  which  had  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  children  of  Protestants  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  So  far  as  mere  knowl- 
edge went,  this  object  was  fully  attained.  The  lad  and  his 
brothers  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  catechism,  and 
could  answer  every  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  priestly 
instructors,  who  deemed  them  promising  members  of  their  flock. 
So  exemplary  a  pupil,  indeed,  did  Cavalier  appear  that  when, 
at  the  age  of  about  thirteen,  he  was  confirmed  and  admitted  to 
his  first  communion,  the  Bishop  of  Alais,  delighted  with  the 
good  accounts  that  were  given  of  him,  called  him  aside  and 
held  before  him  the  prospect  of  being  sent  shortly  to  study  the 
languages  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Jesuits.  If  Cavalier's 
mother  had  previously  been  careful  to  counteract  the  religious 
teachings  to  which  her  son  was  subjected,  by  leading  him  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  such  books  of  devotion  and  con- 
troversy as  she  had  succeeded  in  concealing  from  the  domicil- 
iary visits  of  the  clergy,  she  now  redoubled  her  efforts.  It  was 
about  this  period  of  his  life  that,  for  the  first  time,  Cavalier 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  one  of  the  proscribed  assem- 
blies of  the  Desert,  and  of  hearing  a  minister — it  was  the  cele- 
brated Claude  Brousson — whose  words  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  him.  A  few  years  later,  Jean  Cavalier  was 
forced  to  escape  from  the  kingdom,  to  avoid  the  dangers  that 
began  to  thicken  about  him.2  Under  the  care  of  a  guide  ex- 

JThe  certificate  has  been  found  which  Duplans,  the  master-baker,  gave  to 
Antoine  Cavalier,  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  boy's  conduct  as  an  appren- 
tice. It  is  dated  at  Anduze,  April  11,  1701.  J.  P.  Hugues,  Histoire  de  1'Eglise 
d*  Anduze,  722. 

2  The  particular  occasion  of  his  flight  would  seem  to  have  been  the  circum- 
stance that  the  cure  of  Arvieu  instituted  legal  preceedings  against  him,  both  on 
civil  and  on  criminal  charges  at  the  same  time.  The  grounds  of  both  suits  were 
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perienced  in  such  matters,  a  company  of  a  dozen  young  men 
who  desired  to  leave  a  land  of  persecution,  successfully  made 
their  way  from  the  Cevennes  to  Geneva.  It  was  a  hazardous 
undertaking  and  required  eight  days  for  its  accomplishment; 
but  the  guide  knew  how  to  personate  a  recruiting  officer  of  the 
king,  and  his  followers  passed  easily  for  a  body  of  fresh  soldiers 
destined  to  replenish  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  royal  army. 
Not  many  months  elapsed  before  news  from  home  recalled 
Cavalier  to  France.  His  parents  had  been  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison  because  of  their  son's  flight.  Cavalier  returned  to 
Bibaute,  only,  however,  to  find  that,  meantime,  his  parents  had 
been  released  upon  their  making  a  promise  to  attend  mass  and 
conform  to  the  established  church.  By  his  earnest  remon- 
strances he  succeeded  in  inspiring  them  with  a  more  courage- 
ous spirit.  It  had  been  the  young  man's  first  intention,  after 
securing  this  object,  to  return  once  more  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Leman.  The  exciting  events  that  now  occurred  gave  a  new 
turn  to  his  life.  The  "  Memoirs "  that  go  under  his  name 
claim  for  him  the  honor  of  having  been  one  of  the  ardent 
company  whom  the  prophet  Esprit  Seguier  addressed  and  ex- 
horted, not  without  effect,  to  make  the  perilous  attempt  to 
rescue  from  cruel  imprisonment  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
malice  of  the  Abbe  du  Chayla ;  while  admitting  that  because 
of  his  youth  and  of  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pont  de  Montvert,  Cavalier  was  not  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  party  of  rescue.1  Antoine  Court,  on  the  contrary,  denies 
the  statements,  and  maintains,  upon  the  testimony  of  all  the 
insurgents  of  the  time  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  includ- 
ing such  as  had  been  present  upon  the  particular  occasion  re- 
ferred to,  that  Cavalier  was  not  there.2  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  shortly  after,  Jean  Cavalier  set  on  foot  an 


religious.  De  La  Baume,  Relation  historique,  62.  Haag,  La  France  protestante, 
iii.  926.  The  corrections  and  additions  to  this  excellent  article  are  by  the  late 
Charles  Sagnier,  a  careful  and  indefatigable  investigator  of  the  history  of  this 
region. 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes,  35. 

2Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  i.  85 :  "  Ce  qui  est  contredit  non  seule- 
ment  par  ceux  que  j'ai  vus  qui  assisterent  a  cette  assemblee,  mais  par  tous  les 
mecontens  d'alors,  aupres  de  qui  j'ai  pu  m'en  informer." 
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enterprise  of  his  own,  in  the  lower  district,  adjoining  his  birth- 
place, and  that  in  its  execution  neither  his  youth  nor  his 
He  gathers  inexperience  in  military  affairs  proved  any  impedi- 
ment. He  gathered  by  night  eighteen  or  twenty  young 
men  (not  one  of  them  over  twenty-four  years  old,  iii  a  barn  be- 
tween Anduze  and  Alais,  and  urged  them  to  emulate,  in  behalf 
of  their  own  kindred  languishing  in  confinement,  the  example 
set  them  by  the  resolute  Protestants  of  the  Higher  Cevennes. 
"We  are  indeed  cowards,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  we  do  not  join 
with  them  in  endeavoring  to  deliver  our  relations  and  friends 
out  of  prison,  and  to  free  ourselves  from  the  persecution  we  are 
groaning  under.  Our  religion  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  than 
our  lives." 1  The  immediate  object  sought  was  to  create  a  di- 
version of  Broglie's  troops ;  the  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome 
was  the  entire  want  of  arms.  This  difficulty  was  removed  by 
address  and  without  bloodshed.  The  house  of  the  priest  of 
Saint  Martin  contained  an  abundant  supply  of  the  guns  and 
swords,  which,  when  the  Protestants  of  his  parish  had  been 
disarmed  by  the  king's  command,  he  could  not  avoid  receiving 
and  storing  in  his  manse.  The  ecclesiastic,  in  truth,  had  noth- 
ing of  the  persecutor  in  his  nature,  and  was  a  man  of  a  jovial 
disposition,  more  addicted  to  making  merry  with  his  parish- 
ioners than  of  annoying  those  of  them  who  happened  to  differ 
from  him  in  their  religious  sentiments.  When,  then,  a  band  of 
men,  partly  disguised  and  speaking  a  loud  and  unintelligible 
jargon,  to  give  the  impression  that  they  were  foreigners  from 
England,  Holland,  or  Germany,  made  their  appearance  at  his 
door,  and,  having  gained  admittance,  politely  asked  him  for  the 
articles  of  which  they  were  in  need,  assuring  him  that  he  should 
receive  no  injury  at  their  hands,  the  good-natured  priest  not 
only  complied  with  their  request  but  treated  them,  as  they 
themselves  admitted,  with  signal  courtesy.  It  fared  very  differ- 
ently with  one  Jourdan,  once  a  Protestant,  but  turned  papist 
and  persecutor,  who  years  before  had  killed  the  preacher  Vivens, 
as  narrated  in  a  previous  chapter.  When  discovered  in  his 
house  at  Bagart,  which  Cavalier's  troop  next  ransacked,  and 
asked  respecting  this  and  other  murders  laid  to  his  charge, 

1  Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  56. 
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Jourdan  replied :  "  I  did  it  by  the  king's  order,  and  am  very 
sorry  for  it."  "And  we  too  are  very  sorry,"  said  his  unwelcome 
visitors,  "  to  see  ourselves  obliged  to  put  you  to  death,  but  there- 
by our  enemies  will  see  that  we  can  make  use  of  reprisals."1 

About  the  same  time  with  Cavalier,  two  other  chiefs  gathered 
new  bands  whose  exploits  in  the  Higher  Cevennes  soon  made 
them  formidable  to  their  opponents — Joany  and  Couderc,  the  lat- 
ter one  of  the  many  unfortunates  who  had  experienced 

Other  lead-  •    J.IA-IIJ-I/NI        -i  -i 

ers— Joany    the  cruelty  oi  the  Abbe  au  Cnayla  and  never  lomot 

and  Couderc.  ,,.  •  •      ,  «  x  -i          •        i 

the  ingenious  instrument  of  torture  in  whose  jaws  they 
had  been  held.  Couderc  seemed  to  thirst  only  for  vengeance 
upon  the  oppressors  of  his  fellow-Protestants.  His  resentment 
was  said,  probably  with  truth,  to  amount  to  sheer  ferocity. 
Woe  to  the  priest  that  fell  into  his  hands !  Deaf  to  all  appeals 
addressed  to  his  feelings  of  clemency,  neither  prayers  nor  inter- 
cessions availed  to  move  him  from  his  purpose.2 

Far  from  shunning  danger,  Cavalier  seemed  determined  to  fly 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  He  directed  his  course  toward 
Nismes,  and  at  Aigues  Yives,  less  than  twelve  miles  from  Bishop 
Flechier's  episcopal  palace,  held  an  assembly  for  divine  wor- 
ship upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  the  Protestants.  Here, 
A  conven-  uniting  the  functions  of  preacher  to  those  of  secular 
nSnsof?6  leader,  ne  addressed  a  fervid  discourse  to  the  great 
"temple."  crowd  of  Huguenots  that  streamed  to  the  spot  from 
all  the  neighboring  villages  of  the  Yaunage.  He  was  greeted 
with  loud  acclamations  by  those  who  thought  they  recognized 
in  this  stripling  the  chosen  deliverer  of  the  children  of  God, 
the  new  Gideon  before  whom  the  hosts  of  the  uncircumcised 
were  fated  to  melt  away  and  flee  in  wild  confusion.3 

1  Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  57-60. 

2  Court,  i.  91. — Couderc  was  imprisoned  a  month  before  the  affair  of  Pont  de 
Montvert,  being  reserved  until  Basville's  pleasure  respecting  him  should  be 
learned.     Meantime  his  mother  succeeded  in  supplying  him  with  a  saw,  which 
he  dexterously  employed  in  sundering  the  formidable  gyves  that  held  him.    He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  good  his  escape.     Louvreleuil,  i.  92.     Brueys(ii. 
14,  15)  describes  him  as  the  most  cruel  man  the  Cevennes  Mountains  ever  pro- 
duced.    He  was  a  little  man,  he  tells  us,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  whose  phys- 
iognomy corresponded  perfectly  well  with  the  wicked  actions  he  committed 
during  his  life.    His  birthplace  was  the  hamlet  of  Mazel  Rolade,  near  Saint  Ger- 
main de  Calberte.     He  assumed  the  name  of  Lafleur. 

3  Court,  i.  93. 
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If  the  first  flavor  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  religious  worship 
according  to  their  ancestral  rites  was  sweet  to  the  Protestants 
of  Yaunage,  who  had  been  so  long  famishing  for  it,  the  aftertaste 
was  certainly  bitter  enough.  Basville  had  just  been  invested, 
by  an  order  of  the  royal  council  at  Versailles,  with  almost  ab- 
solute power  of  life  and  death.  The  document  conferred  upon 
him  authority  to  take  "  cognizance  of  all  crimes  connected  with 
the  uprising,  with  power  to  establish  such  judges  as  he  might 
deem  proper,  to  try  the  cases  of  the  accused  and  to  judge  them 
in  last  resort."  *  The  intendant  used  his  new  commission  to 
wreak  signal  vengeance  upon  the  unhappy  village  in 
geance  which  Cavalier  had  preached.  He  assembled  all  the 
on  Aigues  inhabitants  of  Aigues  Yives  within  the  parish  church, 
and  there  selecting  sixteen  of  their  number  to  bear 
the  penalty  of  all,  he  gave,  with  the  assistance  of  the  presidial 
judge,  a  verdict  based  rather  upon  suspicion  or  caprice  than 
upon  certain  knowledge.  Four  persons  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  An  almond-tree  hard  by  the  door  of  the  church  served 
as  the  gallows.  A  dozen  were  sent  to  row  as  galley-slaves ;  the 
consul  of  the  village  was  of  the  number.  Others  were  publicly 
flogged  by  the  hangman,  a  few  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  livres  was  imposed  upon  the  place.2 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  opportune  for  the  insur- 
gents than  this  act  of  severity  in  which  the  innocent  were  evi- 
dently confounded  with  the  guilty.  Cavalier's  ranks  were 
rapidly  filled  with  new  recruits,  fleeing  not  because  of  what  they 
had  done  or  were  preparing  to  do,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
misdeeds  falsely  ascribed  to  them  by  some  enemy  acting  as  a 
secret  informer.  Before  long  the  young  captain  had  followers 
enough  to  march  hither  and  thither,  to  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
disarming  the  Koman  Catholics,  and  observing  the  forms  of 
open  warfare.  Four  men  joined  him  of  greater  experience  than 
he  had  himself — Esp^randieu,  Bastalet,  Bavanel,  and  Catinat — 
but  when,  at  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  first  of  these,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  formal  election  of 
a  leader,  by  a  plurality  of  votes  the  choice  of  the  Camisards  fell 


1  La  Baume,  Relation  historique,  61. 

"Louvreleuil,  i.  100  ;  Court,  i.  94  ;  Brueys,  ii.  22 ;  La  Baume,  62. 
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not  upon  any  one  of  them  but  upon  Cavalier ;  so  strong  a  hold 
had  the  beardless  boy  taken  upon  the  confidence  and  affection 
Election  of  of  those  who  had  associated  themselves  with  him. 
cavaher.  ^n(j  Qaya^er)  though  displaying  some  reluctance  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  command,  in  the  end  accepted  it. 
He  stipulated,  however,  that  he  should  be  obeyed  implicitly 
and  should  enjoy  the  right  to  put  any  of  his  band  to  death  with- 
out waiting  to  call  a  council  of  war.  The  "  Memoirs  "  that  pass 
under  his  name  assert  that  he  never  exercised  the  right,  and 
that  he  made  it  his  constant  rule  to  conclude  no  important  af- 
fair without  first  obtaining  the  advice  of  six  of  his  chief  officers.1 
The  events  of  the  next  few  weeks  amply  justified  the  choice 
of  a  leader.  Everywhere  fortune  smiled  on  Cavalier's  under- 
takings. Captains  Bimar  and  Montarnaud,  with  three  compa- 
nies of  burgess  militia,  hearing  that  the  Camisards  were  in  the 
wood  of  Vacquieres,  between  Alais  and  Uzes,  had  the  temerity 
to  go  and  attack  them,  but  paid  the  forfeit  with  their 
lives.  The  insurgents  had  posted  themselves  advan- 
tageously about  a  narrow  ravine.  Ravanel  awaited  them  at  the 
farther  end.  Scarcely  had  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  approached 
him  when  they  beheld  Cavalier  and  his  followers  running  down 
upon  them  from  the  copse  on  either  side.  The  soldiers  find- 
ing themselves  enveloped  on  all  hands  were  thrown  into  dis- 
astrous confusion  and  fled,  pursued  for  a  full  league  by  the 
insurgents  whom  they  had  come  to  seek.  Two-thirds  of  the 
soldiers  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  woods,  while  Cava- 
lier's loss  was  only  four  men.  In  the  old  Huguenot  fashion  he 
gathered  his  band  upon  the  field  and  rendered  thanks  to  the 
God  of  battles,  through  whose  favor  the  victory  had  been  won 
and  a  considerable  store  of  arms,  clothing,  and  money,  much 
needed  at  this  juncture,  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Another 
captain  with  a  company  of  militia  fared  no  better  at  Cendras. 
Bonnefoux,  who  commanded  a  body  of  fusileers  quartered  in 
Calvisson,  and  who  came  out  hoping  to  overwhelm  a  religious 
meeting  which  Cavalier  was  holding  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes  under  Colonel  Cavalier,  78,  79.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  I  conform  to  the  ordinary  spelling  of  the  name  ;  although 
the  chieftain  himself  always  wrote  it  Cavattier. 
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village  of  Saint  Cosme,  was  only  more  fortunate  in  that  by  pre- 
cipitate flight  and  on  foot  he  gained  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
castle  of  Caveirac  and  saved  his  life.  The  uniforms  that  fell 
into  Cavalier's  hands,  either  stripped  from  the  corpses  of  the 
slain  or  taken  from  the  prisoners,  stood  him  in  good  stead,  as 
they  enabled  him  to  execute  more  than  one  daring  enterprise. 

The  castle  of  Servas,  situated  east  of  Alais,  interfered  greatly 
with  the  Camisards'  movements,  and  the  soldiers  of  its  garrison 
The  castie  of  ^^  rendered  themselves  specially  obnoxious  by  acts 
servas  taken  of  cruelty.  Cavalier  resolved  to  take  the  castle  by  a 
ruse  and  to  put  its  defenders  to  the  sword.  Dressing 
thirty  of  his  men  in  the  royal  uniform,  he  himself  marched  at  their 
head  in  the  garb  of  an  officer.  He  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  bind  six  others  of  his  band,  whom  he  led  ostensibly  as  pris- 
oners. On  reaching  Les  Plans,  the  nearest  village  to  the  castle, 
he  halted,  and  sending  for  the  consul  informed  him  that  he  was 
the  nephew  of  Count  de  Broglie,  and  that  he  had  just  met  and 
defeated  the  Protestant  insurgents,  of  whom  he  had  taken  a 
half  a  dozen  men  alive.  The  hour  was  too  late  for  him  to  pur- 
sue his  journey,  and  the  village  too  open  to  attack  from  the 
neighboring  rebels,  irritated  at  their  recent  loss.  He  ordered 
the  consul,  therefore,  forthwith  to  precede  him  to  the  castle  and 
request  the  officer  in  command  to  allow  him  to  place  his  prison- 
ers for  the  night  in  the  safe  shelter  of  the  dungeons  of  the  keep. 
There  they  would  remain  until  he  might  find  means  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  who  would  immediately  sen- 
tence them  to  be  broken  upon  the  wheel.  So  well  did  the  Cam- 
isard  play  his  part  that  both  consul  and  officer  were  thoroughly 
deceived.  The  former  ran  with  alacrity  to  carry  the  message, 
the  latter  was  so  delighted  to  do  the  king  service  that  he  came 
in  person  to  meet  Cavalier,  and  not  only  received  his.  prisoners 
within  the  castle,  but  insisted  that  their  captor  should  himself 
take  refreshments  and  a  bed  with  him.  Broglie's  pretended 
nephew,  yielding  to  the  officer's  entreaties,  left  his  soldiers 
drawn  up  outside,  not  without  strict  orders  to  maintain  exem- 
plary discipline,  and  himself  entered  to  partake  of  the  proffered 
hospitality.  While  supper  was  being  made  ready,  his  host  cour- 
teously invited  Cavalier  to  take  a  walk  upon  the  walls  and  to 
inspect  the  advantages  of  a  fortress  which  he  boasted  was  im- 
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pregnable.  He  called  upon  him  to  admire  the  depth  of  the 
fosse  and  the  solidity  of  the  walls.  "  You  must  know,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  Duke  of  Kohan  laid  siege  to  this  castle,  but  after 
twelve  days  he  was  forced  to  raise  it,  and  certainly  I  shall  keep 
the  Barbets  out  of  it."  A  little  later  they  sat  down  to  take  their 
evening  meal.  Meanwhile,  upon  one  pretext  or  another,  many 
of  the  disguised  insurgents  had  slipped  into  the  castle.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  sure  that  a  sufficient  number  of  his  supporters 
were  at  hand,  Cavalier  gave  the  signal  that  had  been  agreed 
upon ;  the  insurgents  fell  upon  the  surprised  garrison,  upon  the 
guards  at  the  gate,  upon  the  commanding  officer  himself.  Re- 
sistance was  vain.  The  soldiers  were  easily  overborne  and  de- 
spatched. Not  one  seems  to  have  escaped.  The  treacherous 
work  was  expeditiously  and  effectually  performed.  The  castle 
itself  was  consigned  to  the  flames,  that  it  might  not  again  be 
garrisoned  by  royal  troops.  Happily  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  vindicate  the  honor  or  the  humanity  of  the  Camisard  leader 
who  could  butcher  in  cold  blood  those  who  had  so  kindly  enter- 
tained him,  even  to  the  officer  with  whom  he  had  eaten  salt. 
History  will  be  slow  to  accept  as  sufficient  justification  for  so 
signal  a  breach  of  faith  the  plea  that  the  massacre  was  in  re- 
venge for  the  many  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  garrison,  and, 
in  particular,  for  the  murder  of  several  Protestants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.1 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  Cavalier  and  his  band  had  the 
opportunity  to  prove  that  they  were  not  inferior  to  their  ene- 
mies in  courage  upon  the  field.  Not  without  a  touch  of  bra- 
vado, the  young  chieftain  appointed  a  religious  assembly  to  be 
held  early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  of 
cimstmas  December,  at  Saint  Christol,  not  over  two  or  three 
festivities  at  miles  from  the  city  of  Alais.  Indignant  at  the  pre- 
toi  inter-  sumption  of  the  Protestants  who  ventured  to  celebrate 
their  Christmas  festivities  so  close  to  a  fortified  place, 
the  capital  of  the  Cevennes,  the  commandant  sallied  out  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  fifty  mounted  officers,  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  and  display  the  superiority  of  their  valor 


1  The  story  is  told  at  length  in  Cavalier's  Memoirs,  85-88,  and  by  Court,  His- 
toire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  i.  109-112. 
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over  that  of  the  rabble  whom  they  were  called  upon  to  put 
down.  He  was  followed  by  the  garrison  of  Alais  and  some  six 
hundred  of  the  burgess  militia.  At  the  news  of  his  approach 
Cavalier  dismissed  the  religious  meeting,  but  resolved  to  make 
a  firm  stand,  taking  advantage  of  an  embankment  that  offered  a 
sort  of  natural  breastwork.  The  enemy  made  the  attack,  but 
its  first  discharge  did  little  or  no  damage.  The  fire  which  the 
malcontents  returned  was  well  directed  and  deadly.  Some  of 
the  riders  were  killed  outright,  others  had  their  horses  shot 
under  them.  In  a  word,  the  surprise  and  terror  was  so  great  in 
the  ranks  of  the  assailants  that  they  turned  and  fled  precipi- 
tately in  the  direction  from  which  they  had  come.  The  fugi- 
tive officers  threw  the  infantry  into  disorder,  and  despite  the 
frantic  efforts  of  their  commander  to  stay  them,  the  flight  became 
a  rout.  Cavalier  and  his  handful  of  men  pursued  the  enemy 
until  the  latter  gained  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  neighboring 
castle.  It  looked  at  one  time  as  if  they  would  enter  the  gates 
of  Alais  itself  at  the  heels  of  the  fugitives.  As  it  was,  the 
Camisards,  less  than  fourscore  all  told,  returned  at  their  leisure 
to  render  thanks  to  God  upon  the  scene  of  the  engagement, 
and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  clothing,  the  weapons,  and  the 
ammunition  which  had  opportunely  fallen  into  their  hands.1 

Their  recent  successes  emboldened  the  malcontents.     They 

resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  the  little  town  of  Sauve. 

For  this  purpose  Koland  and  Cavalier  united  their 

Camisardat- 

tempt  foiled  f orces.  A  ruse  much  like  that  employed  so  success- 
a  woman's7  fully  at  the  castle  of  Servas  was  resorted  to.  Detach- 
ing fifty  of  their  united  forces,  under  command  of  two 
officers,  they  sent  them  in  advance,  with  drums  beating,  to  the 
gates  of  Sauve  ;  they  themselves  followed  at  a  more  leis- 
urely pace.  Questioned  by  the  sentry  as  to  who  .they  were, 


1  La  Baume,  Relation  historique,  77.  According  to  Cavalier's  Memoirs,  the 
Protestants  found  a  mule-load  of  rope  which  the  governor  of  Alais  had  sent  for 
use  in  binding  and  hanging  the  rebels,  but  wisely  refrained  from  meddling 
with  it.  "However,"  the  writer  adds,  "we  stayed  an  hour  in  the  field  of 
battle,  to  render  our  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty  God  who  had  fought  ours,  and 
to  carry  two  loads  of  ammunition  and  a  good  quantity  of  arms  which  the  enemy 
had  thrown  from  them  to  lighten  their  flight."  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Cevennes,  75-78.  See  also  Court,  i.  112-114. 
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and  what  was  their  errand,  the  two  officers  boldly  asserted  that 
they  were  in  the  king's  service,  and  that  with  a  company  of 
burgess  militia  they  were  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Admitted  to 
the  town,  the  false  captains  made  bold  to  ask  to  see  M.  de 
Yibrac,  who  was  lord  of  the  place,  and  the  latter  not  only  gave 
them  audience  but  requested  them  to  sit  down  with  M.  de 
Sauve,  his  son,  and  with  his  daughter-in-law,  and  partake  of 
the  meal  about  to  be  served.  Thus  far  the  deception  had  been 
perfect:  the  very  boldness  of  the  Camisards'  approach  dis- 
armed suspicion,  and  the  white  ribbons  which  the  mountaineers 
had  taken  care  to  pin  upon  their  hats  gave  them  the  appear- 
ance of  country  recruits  of  the  king's  forces.  There  was  one 
thing,  however,  which  the  Camisards  had  forgotten :  it  was 
impossible  for  rustics  to  counterfeit  the  manners  and  conversa- 
tion of  officers  in  his  Majesty's  service  sprung  from  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility.  A  woman's  keen  intuition  first  penetrated  the 
disguise,  and  her  quick  tact  found  the  best  way  of  escape  from 
an  unpleasant  predicament.  Controlling  the  fear  into  which 
she  was  thrown  by  discovering  who  her  dangerous  guests 
were,  Madame  de  Sauve  waited  till  a  loud  wrangle  in  the  castle- 
yard  arose  between  the  pretended  soldiers  and  the  servants, 
or,  as  others  say,  till  a  larger  force  of  men,  in  reality  the  main 
body  of  the  Camisards,  was  seen  approaching  the  walls  of  the 
place.  Then  appealing  to  the  gallantry  of  her  guests,  she 
begged  them  to  exert  themselves  in  her  behalf.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  they  descended  the  great  stairs  as  if  to  fulfil  her 
request  than,  with  her  own  hand,  she  closed  the  great  iron  door 
and  rendered  impossible  the  return  of  the  unwelcome  visitors. 
Meanwhile  the  latter,  hastening  with  their  followers,  as  though 
to  meet  the  enemy,  opened  the  gates  to  the  band  without  the 
walls,  and  Sauve  was  for  a  time  at  their  mercy.  The  terrified 
inhabitants,  however,  who  expected  nothing  less  than  to  be  put 
to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  suffered  little  injury.  The  Camisards 
had  no  designs  save  upon  their  arms  and  their  provisions,  and 
any  articles  of  lead  or  pewter  which  could  be  melted  up  into 
musket-balls.  Unhappily  an  affair  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  bloodless  was  stained  by  the  butchery  of  a  Capuchin 
monk,  shot  in  his  attempt  to  escape,  and  of  three  ecclesiastics, 
accused,  it  is  said,  of  wrongs  done  to  Protestants.  These  last 
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were  more  deliberately  put  to  death,  and  probably  with  less  ex- 
cuse. The  parish  church  was  given  over  to  the  flames.1 

Never  had  the  malcontents  been  more  active  or  enterprising 
than  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  1703.  The  revolt  as- 
increasing  snme(l  larger  dimensions.  No  longer  did  the  bands 
?he1SIur-°f  °^  R°lan(l  and  Cavalier,  of  Joany  and  Castanet  con- 
gents,  tent  themselves  with  skulking  in  the  woods  and 
mountains,  in  whose  inaccessible  passes  they  found  a  safe  ref- 
uge and  to  which  they  retreated  on  approach  of  the  enemy. 
They  came  boldly  to  measure  their  strength  with  the  king's 
troops  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the  cities,  and  openly  defied 
superior  detachments  of  trained  soldiers.  The  anxiety  of  the 
court  to  quell  the  insurrection,  displayed  itself  in  the  despatch 
of  new  and  more  experienced  captains,  among  whom  Julien 
and  Parate  were  particularly  noted,  the  former  soon  to  obtain 
unenviable  notoriety. 

Meanwhile  Poul,  hitherto  the  most  successful  of  the  officers  of 
the  king,  upon  whose  skill  great  hopes  had  been  founded,  had 
lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
five  or  six  miles  south  of  Nismes.  The  scene  was  a  slight 
elevation,  known  in  the  dialect  of  Languedoc  as  Lou  cros  de 
Val  de  Bane?  The  Camisard  band  that  took  part  was  that  of 
Cavalier,  temporarily  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant,  the 
fierce  Bavanel.  At  the  sight  of  the  superior  force  of  dragoons 
led  out  against  them  by  General  de  Broglie  himself,  the  Prot- 
estants did  not  quail.  They  knelt  upon  the  ground  and  setting 
up  one  of  their  familiar  psalms,  while  holding  their  weapons 

1  The  accounts  of  Louvreleuil  La  Baume,  and  Brueys,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Cavalier  and  Court,  on  the  other,  are  irreconcilable  at  some  points.     According 
to  the  first  three  named,  Roland  himself  was  the  officer  whose  rustic  ways  and 
speech  betrayed  to  Madame  de  Sauve  the  imposition  that  had  been  practised  upon 
her  husband.     Louvreleuil,  i.  115,  etc. ;  La  Baume,  97,  98 ;  Brueys,  ii.  37-43. 
Cavalier,   in  his  Memoirs,    80-82,   and  Court,  i.  115-119,  represent  the  two 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Camisards  to  have  remained  outside  with  the  main  body 
of  the  troops.     Their  united  bands  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
The  anonymous  Histoire  des  Camisards  (London,  1754),  i.  278,  carries  his  justi- 
fication of  the  Cevenol  warriors  to  an  absurd  extreme,  when  he  denies  that  a  single 
drop  of  blood  was  shed  at  Sauve.    Antoine  Court,  pre-eminently  a  fair  historian, 
confirms  the  story  of  the  murder  of  the  priests,  basing  his  statements  on  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses  whom  he  met  at  Sauve  and  questioned. 

2  Aigaliers  describes  the  place  as  upon  the  "  Garrigue  de  Nismes," 
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ready  for  use,  they  waited  until  the  enemy  were  near  enough, 
and  then  discharged  a  murderous  fire  upon  the  vanguard,  led  by 
Poul.  It  was  a  mere  lad  from  Milhaud  that  shot  the  royal 
Death  of  champion  with  his  gun ;  or,  as  some  reported,  like  an- 
Poul-  other  David,  he  smote  Poul  with  a  stone  upon  the 

temple,  then  ran  up  and  having  despatched  him  possessed  himself 
both  of  his  sword  and  of  his  horse.  The  terror  that  seized  the 
troops  was  carried  by  fugitives  to  Nismes,  and  Cavalier,  who 
happened  at  that  very  moment  to  be  in  the  city  in  the  disguise 
of  a  merchant,  assumed  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  gun- 
powder of  which  his  store  had  run  low,  has  left  us  an  amusing 
account  of  the  consternation  felt  by  the  citizens  for  the  safety 
of  their  homes.1  In  other  combats  the  Camisards  inflicted  even 
more  injury  upon  their  opponents.  They,  too,  had  their  share 
of  disasters,  and  an  attempt  made  by  Cavalier  to  cross  the 
Ardeche  and  penetrate  into  Yivarais,  with  the  view  of  widening 
the  theatre  of  war,  proved  abortive  and  ended  in  two  engage- 
ments at  Yagnas,  on  successive  days  (the  tenth  and  eleventh  of 
February),  in  which,  though  at  first  successful,  the  Camisard 
leader  lost  not  only  a  good  number  of  his  brave  men,  but  a 
trusty  friend  and  officer,  Esperandieu,  whom  he  could  ill  spare.2 
Less  than  a  month  later  (on  the  seventh  of  March,  1703)  the 
united  bands  of  Koland  and  Cavalier,  the  latter  commanded 
during  Cavalier's  illness  by  his  lieutenants  Catinat  and 
Eavanel,  were  skilfully  surrounded  by  Parate  at  Pompignan, 
near  Saint  Hippolyte,  and  were  dispersed  with  a  loss  of  two 


1  Cavalier,  95-99  ;  Brueys,  ii.  35-37  ;  Louvreleuil,  i.  110-113  ;   La  Baume, 
79-81  ;  Court,  i.  157-159 -/Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  22,  23. 

2  Anyone  who  should  undertake  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
numbers  of  slain  and  wounded  in  the  different  engagements  of  the  Camisard 
war,  would  soon  renounce  the  attempt  in  sheer  despair.     So  far  as  a  judgment 
is  possible,  La  Baume  and  Louvreleuil  are  honest,  though  excessive,  in  their 
estimate  of  Camisard  losses  ;  but  Brueys's  perverse  exaggeration  is  so  constant 
as  almost  to  preclude  a  charitable   interpretation.      In   the  present  instance, 
Cavalier  (p.  146)  admits  a  loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  in  the  two  engagements. 
Louvreleuil  (i.   123)  and  La  Baume  (p.  94)  agree  in  making  the  number  of 
Camisards  slain  in  the  second  conflict  alone  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.     Brueys  (ii.  69),  not  satisfied  with  killing  over  three  hundred  on  the  spot, 
will  have  it  that  almost  as  many  more  perished  in  their  flight.     See  Court,  i. 
178,  179;  Cavalier,  133-146. 
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hundred  men.1  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  the  Ce*venol  bands 
roamed,  almost  at  will,  over  the  territory  that  formed  the  scene 
of  their  exploits,  and  everywhere  left  in  their  track  the  marks 
of  their  hatred  of  the  clergy  and  of  those  that  took  the  clergy's 
part.  In  the  two  months  of  December  and  January  it  was 
reckoned  that  forty  churches  were  given  up  to  the  flames.2  It 
would  be  more  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  castles  and 
smaller  houses  that  were  destroyed,  and  of  human  beings  im- 
molated on  the  altar  of  revenge.  To  have  betrayed,  or  to  be 
suspected  of  having  betrayed  the  plans  of  the  Camisards,  to 
have  maltreated  the  Protestants  in  any  way,  to  have  taken 
up  arms  to  oppose  the  bands  of  malcontents — these  were  ac- 
counted ample  justification  for  bloody  reprisals.3 

Unfortunate  was  the  whole  of  a  region,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Protestant  villages,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  complicity 
with  the  revolt,  were  imprisoned  or  transported,  while  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  zeal  for  the  triumph  of  the  royal  arms 
had  led  them  to  indulge  too  openly  in  demonstrations  of 
hostility  to  the  insurgents,  became  the  mark  at  which  were 
aimed  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Camisards.  But  most 
unfortunate  were  those  parts  whose  population  was  mixed,  and 
which,  consequently,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  parties. 
vi  iBBitndes  Such  was  ^e  case  w^h  the  canton  of  Genolhac,  far 
of  Genolhac.  Up  jn  ^ne  ravines  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mont  Lozere, 
now  pierced  by  the  tunnels  of  the  ever-encroaching  railway,  but, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  a  region  retired  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. Its  vicissitudes,  tossed,  as  it  were,  to  and  fro  like  a 
shuttlecock  between  the  two  parties,  are  not  unworthy  of 
record.  The  New  Converts  had  shown  how  little  they  cared 
for  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  by  holding  a  Protestant  con- 
venticle at  which  they  sang  the  old  psalms  and  joined  in  the 
prayers  of  Calvin's  liturgy.  In  punishment  for  this  offence,  a 
company  of  burgess  militia  was  quartered  upon  the  Protes- 
tants. The  distress  of  the  poor  villagers  being  reported  to  the 
Camisard  leader  Joany,  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Julien  from  the  neighborhood,  to  make  himself  master  of 
Genolhac  and  expel  the  unwelcome  guests.  Not  long  after,  a 

1  Court,  i.  227,  228.  'Ibid.,  i.  172.  3Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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new  body  of  royal  troops  having  been  introduced,  Joany  came 
a  second  time,  and,  meeting  with  armed  resistance,  this  time 
not  only  dispossessed  the  enemy,  but  killed  almost  the  whole 
number.  His  stay  was  not  long.  A  royalist  captain  made  his 
appearance,  with  a  force  of  several  hundred  men,  and  speedily 
overpowered  the  Camisard  band,  which  had  the  temerity  to  op- 
pose him.  The  Protestant  inhabitants,  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  affair,  became  the  victims  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  One 
hundred  of  them  were  butchered  in  their  homes.  Barely  had 
four  days  passed  when,  for  a  third  time,  Joany  returned  to  the 
wretched  district,  to  wreak  a  sanguinary  revenge  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  were  said  to  have  joined  with  the  sol- 
diers in  attacking  and  plundering  the  houses  of  their  neighbors 
of  the  Reformed  faith.  If  the  atrocities  which  are  ascribed  to 
Joany  and  to  his  followers,  and  are  recorded  in  full  detail  by 
Louvreleuil  and  La  Baume,  were  actually  committed — and  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  statements  are  essentially  cor- 
rect— Joany  certainly  deserves  the  reputation  he  gained  of 
being  the  most  pitiless  of  all  those  who  took  up  arms  against 
the  royal  troops  in  the  Cevennes  Mountains.  The  innocent 
perished  at  his  hands  with  the  guilty.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was 
spared.  Helpless  infancy  appealed  in  vain  to  the  compassion 
of  a  leader  and  of  followers  whose  hearts  seemed  to  have  been 
turned  to  stone.  The  terrors  of  death  were  rendered  doubly 
frightful  by  the  new  and  strange  devices  of  cruelty  by  which 
the  infliction  was  accompanied.1 

The  cup  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  luckless  place  was  not  even 
now  full  to  the  brim.  Hearing  of  Joany's  inroad  a  royal  officer, 
M.  de  Marsilly,  hastened  to  Genolhac,  and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
friendly  assertions  of  the  local  chroniclers,  with  a  far  inferior 
force  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Camisard  band,  driving  the  fu- 
gitives into  the  recesses  of  the  Cevennes,  whither  he  was  power- 
less to  pursue  them.  Into  the  particulars  of  the  atrocities  that 
ensued,  these  cautious  writers  are  too  prudent  to  enter  with  the 
minuteness  of  description  which  they  regard  as  appropriate  in 
the  recital  of  the  misdeeds  of  rebels.  But  when  they  agree  that 
the  Eoman  Catholic  captain  commanded  his  troops  to  lay  violent 

1  See  Louvreleuil,  i.  114,  124-127,  aud  La  Baume,  104,  105. 
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hands  upon  the  hundred  wretched  New  Converts  of  either  sex 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  escaping  with  the  rest,  and  abandoned 
the  village  to  plunder,  we  can  easily  read  beneath  the  laconic 
statement  a  story  of  blood  not  less  revolting  than  that  of  which 
they  have  been  at  the  pains  to  set  forth  the  full  horrors.1 

The  fact  was,  that  in  the  murderous  work  of  war  the  one 
party  vied  with  the  other  in  barbarity,  each  justifying  itself  by 
joany  at  Le  ^e  P^ea  °^  a  3US^  retaliation.  And  if  the  zest  of  the 
Pradei.  butchery  was  increased  by  the  added  spice  of  surprise, 
the  perpetrators  gained  a  grim  satisfaction.  Thus  it  was  when 
Joany  made  his  entry  into  the  village  of  Le  Pradei.  Biding 
proudly  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  men,  well  mounted  and 
dressed  in  a  red  military  cloak,  wearing  a  handsome  wig,  and 
with  a  hat  profusely  adorned  with  gold  lace  upon  his  head,  Joany 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  royal  officer  going  in  quest  of  the 
insurgents.  No  wonder  that  the  villagers  nocked  to  meet  him, 
and  officiously  made  proffer  of  their  services  to  help  him  in  dis- 
covering the  retreats  of  the  Protestant  miscreants  with  whose 
plunder  they  were  eager  to  enrich  themselves.  Great  was  their 
astonishment  when  their  welcome  was  answered  by  a  volley  of 
musketry  that  laid  twenty  of  their  number  in  the  dust,  while  the 
Camisards,  turning  about,  rode  away  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.2 

Outside  of  France  the  Camisards  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  Protestant  nations  in  their  behalf.  A  paper 
ACamisard  Printed  about  this  time  in  Holland,  in  the  guise  of  a 
manifesto,  manifesto  of  the  insurgents,  sought  to  justify  their 
movement  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  a  survey  of  the  oppres- 
sion to  which  the  French  Protestants  had  for  long  years  been 
subjected.  Its  author  boldly  proclaimed  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Camisards.  "  Our  resolution  and  intrepidity;"  he  said, 
"  have  until  now  disconcerted  our  enemies.  We  shall  not  be  ap- 
palled by  their  great  number.  We  shall  pursue  them  everywhere, 
but  without  harming  those  that  do  not  wish  us  evil.  Yet  we 
shall  make  use  of  just  reprisal  against  the  persecutors,  by  virtue 


1  Louvreleuil,   i.   127-128 ;    La  Baume,   107.      Compare  Court,  i.   182,   who 
makes  Julien  the  leader  of  the  royal  troops. 

2  La  Baume,  162  ;  Louvreleuil,  i.  172;  Court,  i.  233,  234. 
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of  the  law  of  retaliation  ordained  by  God's  Word  and  practised 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  shall  never  lay  down  our 
arms  until  we  be  able  to  make  a  public  profession  of  our  re- 
ligion, procuring  the  revival  of  the  edicts  and  declarations  which 
authorized  its  free  exercise." 1 

An  amusing  incident  needs  here  to  be  mentioned.  In  order 
to  account  for  the  wonderful  activity  of  the  Camisards,  their  en- 
emies busied  themselves  in  the  circulation  of  startling 
camisard  stories  respecting  the  fierce  zeal  of  men  whom  they 
charged  with  being  possessed  of  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  the  blood  of  honest  and  inoffensive  Eoman  Catholics.  In 
attestation  of  this,  they  pointed  to  certain  outlandish  coins  or 
medals  that  were  said  to  have  made  their  appearance  in  various 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  containing  covert  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Huguenot  youth  to  butcher  the  adherents  of  the 
other  church.  On  the  one  side,  these  sufficiently  commonplace 
bits  of  metal  bore  the  representation  of  a  prostrate  dragon 
pierced  by  an  arrow;  upon  the  other,  there  were  two  crossed 
pikes.  There  were  two  short  inscriptions — on  the  face,  the 
capital  letters  c.  E.  s.,  on  the  reverse,  J.  o.  V.  R.  s.  M.  To  both 
was  given  a  truculent  interpretation.  The  former  was  held 
to  stand  for  "  CJiristiani  Romanos  Sacrificate  " — "  Christians,  sac- 
rifice the  Romanists !  "  The  latter  was  as  conclusively  read 
"  Juvenes  Offerte  Verce  Eeligioni  Sacrificium  Magnum" — "  Young 
men,  offer  up  a  great  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  true  religion  ! " 
The  medals  were  said  to  have  been  struck  in  the  Netherlands, 
and,  with  their  blood-curdling  injunctions,  were  accepted  and 
proclaimed  as  being  a  further  proof  of  Camisard,  or  Protestant, 
malignity ;  although,  as  Louvreleuil  naively  states,  this  additional 
proof  was  not  needed  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  nefarious 
designs  which  these  impious  men  had  formed,  and  which  they 
tried  to  execute  through  numerous  enterprises.2  The  curious 

1  Antoine  Court  has  incorporated  the  text  of  a  great  part  of  this  document  in 
his  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  i.  208-220. 

2  Le  f  anatisme  renouvele,  i.  193  ;  La  Baume,  96.  Brueys,  who  never  does  any- 
thing by  halves,  is  good  enough  not  only  to  mention  the  appearance  of  such  a 
coin  or  medal  as  he  describes  in  several  provinces  of  France,  but  to  give  us  a 
plate  purporting  to  represent  it,  and  to  assert  that  one  of  the  coins  was  found  on 
the  persons  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fanatics  that  were  taken  prisoners  or  killed 
(Histoire  du  fanatisme,  ii.  122). 
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reader  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  piece  of  metal  which 
was  supposed  to  serve  as  a  token  by  means  of  which  the  Cami- 
sards  could  recognize  their  friends,1  and  to  which  so  sinister  an 
import  was  ascribed,  was  in  reality  nothing  but  an  innocent  prod- 
uct of  a  Swedish  mint.  The  three  capitals  of  the  one  inscrip- 
tion stood  simply  for  Carolus,  Rex  Suecice,  "  Charles,  King  of 
Sweden,"  while  the  abbreviation  of  the  other  side  indicated  the 
amount  for  which  the  coin  passed  current.  The  crossed  pikes, 
or  rather  darts,  with  the  superimposed  crown,  were  the  arms  of 
the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  or  Dalarne.  The  dragon  pierced  by 
an  arrow  was  none  other  than  the  symbolical  lion  of  the  Goths.2 
There  was,  however,  no  need  of  medals,  true  or  suppositi- 
tious, to  attract  the  attention  of  Protestants  outside  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  South  of  France, 
Protestants  and  to  elicit  from  them  a  hearty  disclaimer  of  the  vio- 
at  ttwnpoiicy  lent  course  of  some  of  the  Camisard  leaders.  An  un- 
n<  friendly  hand  has  preserved  for  us  the  text  of  a  protest, 
couched  in  the  form  of  a  pastoral  letter,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  a  Protestant  synod,  held  in  a  city  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom,  and  circulated  far  and  wide  among 
those  whose  action  it  was  intended  to  influence.  The  origin  of 
the  protest  is  involved  in  doubt,  and  the  purpose  of  the  histo- 
rian to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  preservation  is  evidently  to 
prejudice  the  cause  of  the  Camisards.  None  the  less,  however, 
does  the  document  bear  considerable  internal  evidence  of  au- 
thenticity. It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  expression  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  great  majority  of  unprejudiced  men  of  the  Re- 
formed faith.  If  it  unduly  emphasizes  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  and  if  its  criterion  of  duty  accords  better  with  the 
theories  in  vogue  two  centuries  ago  than  with  the  views  preva- 

1  "  Medaille(s)  des  fanatiquea  dans  les  Seventies  et  qui  leur  servoient  a  se  faire 
reconnoitre  entr'eux."  Heading  of  the  plate  in  Brueys. 

9 1  find  in  Elias  Brenner,  Thesaurus  Nummorum  Sveo-Gothicorum  Vetustus 
(Holmise,  1731),  several  coins,  all  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Charles  XI.  (1675- 
1697),  which  hear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  pretended  Camisard  medal.  One 
of  these,  on  page  237,  may  have  been  the  identical  type.  It  is  described  as  fol- 
lows :  "Clypeus  coronatus,  leonem  ferens  Gothicorum  additis  literis  C.  R.  S.  et 
anno  1673.  Insignia  Dalarensia,  cum  valore  1  or.  S.  M.,  i.e.,  Sdlfwer-Mynt." 
The  Sveriges  Historia,  by  Oskar  Montelius  and  others  (Stockholm,  1881),  also 
gives,  iv.  423,  a  very  exact  reproduction  of  a  similar  piece  bearing  the  date  1669. 
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lent  in  our  own  liberty  loving  age,  its  tone  is  nevertheless  frank, 
manly,  and  uncompromising.1 

Meantime,  it  is  not  inappropriate  at  this  stage  of  the  Cami- 
sard  revolt  to  take  a  view  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  move- 
ment. Happily,  in  the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  leading  traits, 
we  have  the  help  of  the  accounts  not  only  of  those  who  were  wit- 
nesses but  also  of  some  who  took  an  active  part. 

The  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  Camisards  is  best 
understood  in  connection  with  the  continued  prevalence  of  the 
prophetic  enthusiasm  which,  it  has  been  seen,  arose 
of  propXic  about  the  time  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  state  of  mingled 
expectation,  grief,  and  remorse  that  followed  the  forcible  sup- 
pression of  all  public  worship  and  the  almost  universal  destruc- 
tion of  the  churches.  Personal  and  family  piety  was  still  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  by  the  prayers  and  exhortations  of  men, 
and,  occasionally,  of  women,  claiming  direct  revelation  from 
heaven  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  However  rude 
and  uncouth  their  language,  however  fanciful  their  reported 
visions,  however  forced  and  inept  their  interpretations  of  the 
meaning  of  what  they  alleged  that  they  had  seen,  the  prophets 
of  the  Cevennes  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs  that  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  of 
Durand  Fage  in  the  TJiedtre  sacre  des  Cevennes,  that  every  step 
taken  either  by  the  common  band,  or  by  the  individual  Cami- 

1  The  pastoral  letter  occupies  a  number  of  pages  at  the  close  of  Louvreleuil's 
first  volume,  203-218.  It  is  addressed  "  Aux.fideles  des  Sevenes."  If,  as  I  as- 
sume, the  document  is  genuine,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  written  by  a  lead- 
ing pastor  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  and  by  their  authority.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  occasional  interchange  of  the  singular  with  the  plural  number,  as 
where  the  composer  says:  "En  verite,  mes  tres  chers  freres,  quand  j'examine 
tout  ce  qui  se  passe  parmi  vous,  il  me  semble  que  c'est  1'accomplissement  de  la 
prophetic,"  etc.  (page  217).  Some  expressions  may  be  thought  too  full  of  denun- 
ciation to  have  been  penned  by  a  Protestant,  but  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
declamatory  pulpit  oratory  of  the  times;  e.g.,  "Que  vous  etes  eloignez  de  la 
conduite  de  Jesus-Christ,  malheureux  incendiaires,  cruels  meurtriers,  homines 
sanguinaires,  femmes  et  filles  aveuglees  par  le  demon  d'orgueil,  et  par  la  langue 
de  malice  !  Que  vous  SQavez  mal  de  quel  esprit  vous  devez  etre  animez,  vous  qui 
portes  centre  les  regies  de  la  charite  1'epee  et  le  flambeau  chez  vos  ennemis,  et 
meme  chez  des  personnes  qui  ne  vous  ont  fait  aucuu  mal !  " 
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sard,  was  believed  to  be  dictated  by  the  Divine  Spirit.1  The  af- 
firmations of  the  most  obscure  believer,  of  the  youngest  child, 
The  ro  h  were  rece^ve(^  w^  implicit  faith,  their  directions  were 
ets  implicitly  executed  with  unreflecting  obedience.  Incidents  so 
strange  as  to  be  almost  incredible,  yet  too  well  authen- 
ticated to  be  rejected  as  fabulous,  corroborated  the  general  con- 
fidence in  the  reality  of  a  direct  and  miraculous  guidance. 
Prophets  made  it  their  practice  to  go  through  the  crowded  as- 
semblies of  the  Protestants,  before  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  and,  on  their  own  authority,  to  bid  this  or  that  person 
to  depart  from  the  ranks  of  the  faithful,  alleging  that  his  un- 
worthiness  to  partake  of  the  sacred  emblems  had  been  made 
known  to  them  by  secret  monitions  from  heaven.  In  these 
cases  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be  excluded  may  have  been 
guided  to  some  extent  by  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  propriety  of  his  action  may  not  have  been 
susceptible  of  positive  proof.  But  in  the  discovery  of  intended 
treachery,  the  same  prophets,  although  not  uniformly  success- 
ful, made  such  happy  guesses  as  to  amaze  both  partisans  and 
opponents,  and  to  close  the  mouth  of  such  as  might  be  disposed 
to  cavil.  More  than  once  the  eagle  eye  of  a  prophet  lighted  upon 
a  false  brother,  possibly  with  the  price  of  his  contemplated 
crime  in  his  pocket  at  the  time,  and  singled  him  out  in  a  crowd 
where  he  seemed  to  be  securely  hidden.  What  might  have  been 
mere  surmise  at  the  first  was  speedily  turned  into  certainty, 
when  the  culprit,  convicted  by  his  own  conscience,  and  per- 
suaded of  the  futility  of  denial,  came  forward  and  acknowledged 
his  guilty  secret. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  prophets  were  also  preachers, 
and  undertook  to  guide  the  public  devotions  of  the  people. 
Unlearned  Among  them  all  there  was  not  one  that  had  been  regu- 
preacners.  larly  inducted  into  the  sacred  office.  In  the  absolute 
dearth  of  religious  guides  trained  by  long  study  and  set  apart, 
with  solemn  rites  and  with  the  approval  of  their  colleagues,  to 
discharge  their  important  functions,  the  churches,  harried  by 


1  "Tout  ce  que  nous  faisions,  soit  pour  le  general,  soit  pour  notre  conduite 
particuliere,  c'etoit  toujours  par  ordre  de  1'Esprit."  Theatre  sacre  des  Cevennes 
(Reimpression  de  A.  Bost),  122. 
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persecution,  not  only  robbed  of  their  spiritual  homes  erected  by 
their  own  exertions  and  at  the  expenditure  of  their  own  means, 
but  disorganized  and  distracted,  fell  back,  in  their  hour  of  help- 
lessness and  despair  of  usual  remedies,  upon  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  especially  upon  the  prerogative  of 
self-preservation.  The  experiment  was  the  last  resort  in  a 
desperate  case,  and  the  event  justified  the  venture. 

The  religious  meetings  conducted  by  such  preachers  may  not 
have  been  characterized  by  a  close  observance  of  ecclesiastical 
usage,  but  they  were  full  of  a  religious  zeal  that  was  undoubt- 
DMne  wor-  e^J  sincere.  Men  and  women  do  not  expose  them- 
8Wp.  selves  to  extreme  peril  of  life  and  property  in  order 

to  participate  in  a  worship  for  which  they  have  no  heart. 
For  death  or  the  loss  of  liberty  and  all  things  stared  in  the 
face  every  one  that  accepted  the  invitation,  secretly  conveyed  to 
him,  to  be  present  at  the  conventicle  to  be  held  in  the  cavern,  in 
the  woods,  or  on  the  moor.1  The  surprise  of  such  conventicles 
by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence. 
The  worshipper  might  at  any  moment  be  shot  dead  while  en- 
gaged in  prayer  or  in  praise,  with  the  words  of  the  petition  or 
the  psalm  still  fresh  upon  his  lips.  If  he  escaped  this  danger, 
it  might  be  that  he  was  spared  only  to  be  condemned  to  serve 
in  the  galleys  for  life,  or,  if  the  worshipper  was  a  woman,  only 
to  wear  out  an  existence  that  was  worse  than  death,  immured 
in  some  convent  of  pitiless  nuns  or  in  the  frightful  prison  of 
Aigues  Mortes.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  the  more  formal  meetings  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  which 
the  armed  bands  of  the  Camisards  took  pains  to  invite,  as  often 
as  possible,  all  the  Protestants  that  were  within  reach,  were  not 
lacking  in  spirit  or  devotion.  The  preacher  might  be  the  cap- 
tain of  the  band.  Cavalier  was  the  most  distinguished  preacher 
in  the  band  which  had  elected  him  to  be  its  chief ;  Koland, 
Salomon,  Couderc,  and  Castanet  officiated  in  the  same  capacity 
each  in  his  own  troop,  while  the  names  of  Moi'se,  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  of  others  wrere  well  known.  The  services  were  simple.  Some 
chapters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read,  a  psalm  or  several 


1  "We  had  sometimes  upwards  of  two  thousand  people  in  our  congregations." 
Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  120. 
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psalms  were  sung,  according  as  the  distance  from  the  posts  of 
the  enemy  made  discovery  more  or  less  probable  and  dangerous, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Liturgy  of  Calvin,  supplement- 
ed by  special  supplications  dictated  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  were  offered  up  to  heaven.1  There  was,  in  addition 
to  this,  a  sermon,  either  the  address  of  the  preacher  composed 
with  the  view  of  meeting  the  special  wants  of  the  hour,  or  some 
more  orderly  production,  the  discourse  of  a  minister  of  the  old 
Keformed  church  laboriously  committed  to  memory.  Not  infre- 
quently the  less  regular  utterances  or  trances  of  prophets  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  the  meeting,  which,  on  important  occa- 
sions, closed  with  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

We  have  it  upon  the  faith  of  the  memoirs  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Camisard  chiefs,  that  the  daily  life  of  his  followers 
Manners  and  b°re  the  practical  impress  of  the  religion  which  they 
morals.  professed,  and  in  the  name  of  which  they  had  taken  up 
arms.  And  certainly  men  who,  in  addition  to  their  worship  on 
Sundays  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  were  wont  to  observe 
prayers  three  times  on  every  week-day,  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  evidence  in  some  degree  the  sincerity  of  their  pur- 
pose. "  To  the  end  that  all  things  might  be  done  in  order  and 
with  decency  amongst  us,"  says  Cavalier,  "  we  chose  elders, 
who  for  the  most  part  had  formerly  served  as  such  in  our 
churches.  Our  overseers  took  special  care  of  the  poor  and  sick, 
and  supplied  them  with  all  necessities.  No  quarrels,  enmity, 
calumny,  or  thievery  was  heard  among  us.  All  our  goods  were 
in  common.  We  had  one  heart  and  mind.  All  swearing,  curs- 
ing, and  obscene  words  were  quite  banished  out  of  our  society. 


1  "  We  ordinarily  made  use  of  the  French  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  did  also 
form  a  prayer  fitted  to  our  present  circumstances  and  occasions,  which  our  min- 
isters added  to  the  others."  Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  121.  Elsewhere  the  same 
work  says  :  "As  the  number  of  our  ministers  increased,  they  ordered  their  af- 
fairs among  themselves  so  that  they  officiated  by  turns.  They  constantly  read 
the  Liturgy  used  since  the  Reformation  in  all  the  French  churches,  they 
preached  twice  every  Sunday  and  prayed  in  the  evening.  When  we  were 
obliged  upon  a  march  to  delay  our  duty,  the  first  thing  we  did  (tho'  we  arrived 
ever  so  late  in  any  place)  was  to  go  to  prayers.  We  always  sung  psalms  with 
loud  voices ;  our  ministers  used  to  christen  children,  to  administer  four  times 
in  the  year  the  Holy  Communion,  and  to  marry  those  who  had  a  mind  to  it." 
Ibid.,  119,  120. 
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Happy  time !  had  it  lasted  for  ever." 1  The  impartial  historian, 
Antoine  Court,  admirably  situated  as  he  was  to  judge  of  the 
truthfulness  of  this  representation,  declares  his  belief  in  its  sub- 
stantial accuracy ;  yet  the  writer  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  in 
his  last  sentence,  himself  implies  that  the  strict  discipline  of  the 
Camisards  was  evanescent.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  war  to 
lead  to  demoralization.  It  fared  with  the  admirable  regulations 
of  the  Camisards  much  as  with  the  excellent  discipline  initiated 
by  Gaspard  de  Coligny  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  civil  war. 
The  admiral  had  no  great  faith  in  the  permanence  of  his  own 
creation,  and  barely  gave  the  goodness  of  his  Huguenot  soldiers 
a  term  of  two  months  to  change  into  malice.2  It  is  probable 
that  the  golden  age  of  Camisard  warfare  was  not  much  more 
enduring. 

In  a  warfare  such  as  that  in  which  the  Cevenols  were  en- 
gaged, the  two  most  difficult  problems  confronting  the  insur- 
gents are  apt  to  be,  how  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 

Provisions      f  r  xi  •>  • 

and  ammu-  lite,  and  how  to  secure  the  arms  and  ammunition  in- 
dispensable to  the  continuance  of  the  struggle.  Both 
problems  were  satisfactorily  solved  under  very  adverse  circum- 
stances. It  is  true  that  the  Camisards  possessed  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  they  lived  in  a  region  whose  population  was  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  same  religious  belief  as  that  which  they 
professed,  and  almost  openly  favored  their  undertaking.  So  far 
as  the  peasantry  of  this  part  of  Lower  Languedoc  could  supply 
their  necessities,  there  was  little  danger  that  the  champions  of 
Protestantism  and  of  religious  liberty  would  want.  For  the 
men  and  women  that  remained  at  home  not  only  parted  gladly 

1  Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  121. 

2  "C'est  voirement  une  belle  chose  moyennant  qu'elle  dure,"  said  the  great 
admiral  to  Francois  de  laNoue  and  to  Charles  de  Teligny,  his  future  son-in-law ; 
"  mais  je  crains  que  ces  gens  icy  ne  jettent  toute  leur  bonte  a  la  fois,  et  que  d'icy 
a  deux  mois  il  ne  leur  sera  demeure  que  la  malice."     Memoires  de  la  Noue, 
chap,  vi.,  p.  599.     Coligny's  quotation  of  the  old  proverb,  "  De  jeune  hermite, 
meux  dialle,"  was  not  less  apposite  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.     See  Rise  of 
the  Huguenots,  ii.  66,  67.     On  the  corrupting  tendencies  of  war,  men  otherwise 
most  diverse  come  to  a  substantial  accord.      The  curate  Claude  Haton  thought 
much  as  did  Coligny  and  La  Noue  :  "  C'est  grand  pitie  que  de  la  guerre  :  je  croy 
que  si  les  sainctz  de  Paradis  y  alloieut,  en  peu  de  temps  ilz  deviendroient 
diables."    Memoires,  ii.  843. 
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with  a  portion  of  the  means  of  their  daily  subsistence  which 
they  could  ill  spare,  but  exposed  their  lives  with  heroic  fortitude 
to  the  dangers  entailed  by  detection  in  the  act  of  lending  help 
to  their  brethren  upon  the  mountains,  or  even  by  the  suspicion 
of  having  assisted  them.  It  was  with  the  Protestant  peasants 
as  it  was  with  the  Camisards  captured  in  battle,  from  whom 
neither  the  rack  nor  the  prospect  of  death  on  gibbet  or  wheel, 
could  wring  a  single  word  respecting  the  route  taken  by  their 
brethren  or  the  place  where  their  stores  could  be  found.1  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  sympathizing  peasants,  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  was  appalling  in  a  district  now  over- 
run with  soldiers  under  the  command  of  experienced  officers. 
Even  so,  however,  by  the  application  of  order  and  system,  it  is 
said  that  an  abundance  of  bread  and  of  the  other  simple  ali- 
ments required  by  the  sturdy  mountaineer  was  rarely  wanting. 
The  Camisard  leaders  providently  laid  up  in  the  depth  of  the 
forests,  and  in  recesses  and  caves  with  which  they 
alone  were  familiar,  such  stores  of  provisions  as  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  either  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  their  fellow  Protestants,  or  by  their  levies  upon  the 
houses  of  the  priests  and  of  their  other  enemies.  The  discovery 
of  these  secret  accumulations  by  the  royalists,  at  a  subsequent 
stage  in  the  war,  was  the  most  deadly  blow  that  the  cause  of  the 
insurgents  received.  Meanwhile  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  leaders  was  the  continual  struggle  to  keep  their  followers 
well  shod  and  provided  with  the  implements  and  necessaries  of 
war.  Ingenuity  was  taxed  to  its  utmost,  in  particular,  to  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  supply  of  gunpowder.  In  default  of  the  usual 
appliances,  a  part  of  the  necessary  quantity  was  slowly  and 
laboriously  manufactured  with  no  better  help  than  the  rude 
mortar  and  pestle.  Merchants  were  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a 
great  profit  to  risk  the  dangerous  attempt  to  import  it  into 
Languedoc  from  the  neighboring  Comtat  Yenaissin.  But,  most 
singular  of  all,  the  royal  soldiers  were  themselves  tampered  with 
and  induced  to  sell  to  the  enemy,  whom  they  had  been  sent  to 
fight,  the  substance  without  which  all  their  valor  would  have 
been  fruitless.  There  was  less  trouble  in  obtaining  lead  to 

1  Brueys,  i.  346. 
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mould  into  bullets.  The  Camisards  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
for  this  purpose  the  covering  of  the  roofs  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches.  When  this  supply  ran  low,  they  employed  in 
place  of  lead  the  metal  of  the  pewter  vessels  that  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  only  objection  to  the  substitution  was  that  the 
wounds  inflicted  with  balls  made  of  pewter  were  more  danger- 
ous and  were  reputed  incurable ;  a  circumstance  that  gave  rise 
to  the  common  rumor  that  the  Camisards  resorted  to  the  use  of 
poisoned  missiles.1 

1  I  have  drawn  largely  in  the  account  given  on  the  preceding  pages  upon  the 
Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  book  ii.,  115,  etc.,  and  especially  upon  Court,  i.  131-148. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  CfiVENNES 

THE  unflinching  courage  with  which  the  Camisards  held  out 
against  the  forces  sent  to  crush  them,  at  length  drew  the  partic- 
ular attention  of  the  court  of  Versailles  to  an  uprising  originally 
viewed  with  contempt  as  certain  to  be  quelled  with  little  diffi- 
culty.    A  large  force  of  regular  troops  were  ordered  to 

Removal  of  -i    ,      T  T  -i  i     •  i  J.T 

the  count  de  proceed  to  Lower  Languedoc ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
recent  losses,  and  especially  the  defeat  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  at  Val  de  Bane,  were  currently  ascribed  to  the  incom- 
petence of  their  leader,  the  Count  de  Broglie  was  removed  from 
the  command  of  military  operations  in  this  province.  His  place 
was  supplied  by  an  officer  of  higher  rank  whose  services  on 
other  fields  had  just  been  rewarded  with  the  baton  of  a  marshal 
of  France.  Nicolas  Auguste  de  la  Baume,  Marquis  of  Montre- 
Appoint-  ve^>  was  a  man  °^  narrow  views  and  of  scanty  literary 
SaiMon?^  ability,  whose  extant  letters  exhibit  none  of  the  direct- 
revel.  ness  an(j  yigOr  that  so  often  characterize  the  produc- 
tions of  men  more  given  to  the  use  of  the  sword  than  of  the 
pen.  Handsome  in  person,  and  possessed  of  a  dash  that  ren- 
dered him  a  favorite  with  the  other  sex,  he  carried  into  the 
society  of  women  the  same  presumption  that  he  exhibited  as  a 
coldier.  Because  of  the  signal  successes  that  had  attended  his 
campaigns  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  and  had  at- 
tracted to  him  the  notice  and  favor  of  his  sovereign,  he  looked 
for  a  short  and  easy  triumph  over  such  insignificant  foes  as  the 
rebels  of  the  Cevennes,  and  soon  revealed  a  purpose  to  make 
compensation  for  his  temporary  exile  from  the  attractions  of  the 
court  of  Versailles  by  free  indulgence  in  such  pleasures  as  Lan- 
guedoc could  afford.  It  now  became  evident  that  the  new  mar- 
shal knew  no  other  means  of  accomplishing  the  destruction  of 
the  Camisard  party  than  the  use  of  fire  and  sword,  and  that  his 
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policy  would  differ  from  that  of  his  predecessor  in  no  other  re- 
spect than  the  more  rigid  application  of  a  pitiless  system  of 
repression.1 

And  here  it  is  in  place  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
character  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  royal  government  for 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  If  a  Joany  and  some  of  the 
other  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  rude  and  uncultured  men  sprung 
from  the  people  and  smarting  under  the  memory  of  recent  in- 
juries, waged  a  warfare  so  cruel  as  to  elicit  from  the  Protestants 
of  other  lands  strong  expressions  of  disapproval  and  earnest 
protests,  how  was  the  contest  carried  on  by  the  agents  of  a  king 
who  prided  himself  on  being  the  most  enlightened  and  powerful 
monarch  of  Christendom,  agents  who  were  themselves  officers  of 
high  rank,  of  respectable  education,  and  of  supposed  intelli- 
gence ?  What,  also,  was  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  of  the  estab- 
lished church  in  whose  interest  the  conflict  was  carried  on  ? 

That  the  Camisards,  when  taken  in  battle,  should  be  remorse- 
lessly put  to  death,  was  little.  The  chances  of  war  were  equal, 
and  it  was  quite  as  likely  that  the  king's  soldiers  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Camisards  as  the  reverse.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  insurgents  from  finding  a  retreat  and  sub- 
sistence. To  meet  this  end,  Marshal  Montrevel  published 
severe  ordinances.  One  of  these  emanated  from  the 
nances  of  the  king  and  pronounced  the  penalty  of  death  without 

government.    .,  „  ,       11  ,*  J 

form  of  legal  process  upon  all  persons  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  ordered  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
and  the  destruction  of  their  houses.  It  went  further,  and 
enjoined  that  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  insurgents  should 
give  them  no  harbor  or  food  under  pain  of  being  tried  by  such 
officers  as  the  Intendant  Basville  might  select,  and  of  being 

1  Montrevel  reached  Nismes  February  15,  1703,  and  was  welcomed  witli  equal 
joy  by  the  Intendant  Basville  and  the  Bishop  Flechier.  The  three  were  in  full 
accord  respecting  the  necessity  of  suppressing  the  revolt  by  inexorable  severity. 
See  the  letter  of  Flechier  of  April  25,  1703,  in  which  the  prelate  expresses  his 
ardent  prayer  that  God  will  bless  the  new  marshal's  arms,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  has  only  words  of  approval  for  the  massacre  which,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, affixed  an  indelible  blot  of  barbarity  upon  the  marshal's  name.  GBuvres 
completes  de  Flechier,  x.  116-122.  See,  as  to  Montrevel's  character,  the  excel- 
lent monograph  of  the  late  Charles  Dardier,  Le  Marechal  de  Montrevel,  page  8 ; 
and  Court,  i.  187,  188. 
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condemned  to  the  punishment  incurred  by  rebels.  The  same 
fate  was  reserved  for  any  persons,  natives  or  strangers,  who 
might  be  arrested  within  the  province  of  Languedoc  away  from 
their  homes,  unprovided  with  certificates  from  the  proper  royal 
officers  or  with  passports  from  his  Majesty's  ambassadors  in 
foreign  parts.1  Another  ordinance  was  from  the  hand  of  the 
marshal  himself,  and  undertook  to  make  the  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  parishes  collectively  responsible  for  all  acts  of  hostility 
to  the  established  church  committed  within  their  bounds,  by 
placing  the  priests,  monks,  laymen,  and  edifices  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  under  their  special  protection.  Should  but  a  single 
"  accident "  of  the  kind  referred  to  occur,  should  but  a  single 
soldier  of  the  king  be  killed,  on  the  very  morrow  the  entire 
parish  or  village  was  to  be  consigned  to  fire  and  utter  destruc- 
tion.2 

The  savage  decree  of  Marshal  Montrevel  met  with  scant 
favor  even  among  those  who  were  ready  to  approve  almost  any 
measure  that  promised  to  reduce  the  enemy's  strength ;  never- 
theless it  was  too  mild  a  measure  to  satisfy  fully  the  truculent 
spirit  of  the  doughty  general.  He  gravely  proposed 
extreme6  s  to  go  further  and  compel  each  town  or  village  inhab- 
ited by  Protestants  to  place  in  his  hands  hostages  of 
the  Eeformed  faith,  with  the  understanding  that  for  every 
Roman  Catholic  that  might  be  killed  there  should  be  two  of 
the  other  religion  hanged.  Happily  not  only  the  court  to 
which  he  had  written,  but  even  the  Intendant  Basville,  a  man 
not  often  troubled  by  scruples  of  humanity,  rejected  this  new 
proposal  as  too  violent.8  Meanwhile,  the  marshal  made  full 
use  of  the  powers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  and  proved  that 
his  ordinance  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  February  was  no  empty 
threat.  The  inhabitants  of  places  suspected  of  furnishing  the 


1  See  the  royal  declaration  of  Versailles,  February  23, 1703,  in  Brueys,  ii.  107- 
110;  and  in  Court,  i.  194  ;  summary  in  La  Baume,  130. 

*  Text  in  Court,  i.  196,  197 ;  see  Brueys,  ii.  163.  The  document  is  dated  at 
Quissac,  February  24,  1703. 

3  Brueys,  ii.  163 ;  La  Baume,  131,  132,  makes  the  proposal  even  more  san- 
guinary :  three  or  four  Camisards  were  to  swing  upon  the  gallows  for  every 
Roman  Catholic  that  might  be  killed,  and  for  every  conflagration  of  a  church  or 
manse.  According  to  him,  it  was  the  court  of  Versailles  that  refused  consent. 
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rebels  with  provisions  were  commanded  to  bring  all  their  grain 
into  the  nearest  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities — some  to 
Alais,  others  to  Anduze,  others  to  Florae.  When  the  village 
of  Mialet  refused  or  neglected  to  obey  the  injunction,  the  in- 
Juiien's  habitants  incurred  a  terrible  fate.1  M.  de  Julien,  the 
treachery  at  marshal's  lieutenant,  whom  Montrevel  despatched  to 

Mialet.  .,  ,  , 

the  unhappy  place  was  an  equal  of  his  master  in 
cruelty,  a  superior  in  cunning.  It  is  his  own  narrative  that  I 
shall  follow.  Taking  with  him  from  Anduze,  scarcely  more 
than  a  league  distant,  four  hundred  and  fifty  troops  of  the 
regiment  of  Hainault,  the  wily  officer  quieted  the  fears  of  the 
villagers  whom  his  unexpected  arrival  had  greatly  disturbed,  by 
assuring  them  that  he  came  neither  to  plunder  nor  to  burn.  He 
merely  intended  to  learn  who  of  their  number  were  disaffected, 
and  this  he  would  easily  ascertain  when  he  had  discovered  who 
had  forsaken  their  homes.  As  to  the  absentees,  unless  they 
returned  by  the  next  day,  he  would  be  compelled  to  burn  their 
houses.  Meanwhile,  the  better  to  lull  his  hosts  into  security, 
he  issued  strict  orders  that  the  soldiers,  whom  he  distributed 
in  every  dwelling,  should  observe  exemplary  discipline  and  de- 
mand only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  plan  was  so  com- 
pletely successful  that  when,  the  next  morning,  the  population 
in  mass  was  placed  under  arrest,  Julien  congratulated  himself 
that  he  was  able  to  report  to  his  superior  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  whole  parish,  with  its  seven  dependent  hamlets, 
whom  he  found  at  home  upon  his  arrival,  not  ten  had  effected 
their  escape.  It  was  a  sorry  procession  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  men,  two  hundred  and  eighty  women,  and  over  one  hundred 
and  eighty  children  of  fourteen  years  and  under,  whom  their 
grim  escort  brought  into  Anduze,  victims  of  Julien's  bad  faith 
and  of  their  own  credulity.2  Their  homes  destroyed  and  their 
entire  property  given  over  to  plunder,  they  had  but  so  much 
left  them  as  the  garments  they  wore  about  their  persons.  Two 
or  three  days  later,  many  men,  women,  and  children,  were 

1  Louvreleuil,  i.  164,  165. 

a  Despatch  of  M.  de  Julien,  Brigadier-general,  to  the  Marshal  of  Montrevel, 
from  Saint  Jean  du  Gard,  March  29,  1703,  Arch,  du  Ministere  de  la  Guerre, 
apud  J.  P.  Hugues,  Histoire  de  1'Eglise  reformee  d'Anduze  (Paris,  1864),  728- 
730. 
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snatched  in  like  manner  from  the  little  village  of  Saumane,  far- 
ther up  the  rocky  course  of  the  Gardon  d'Anduze.  Their  offence 
Deportation  was  ^at  ^eJ  had  suffered  Eoland  and  Castanet,  with 
habitants  of  their  troops,  to  take  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  village 
saumane.  for  several  days,  and  had  not  notified  the  authorities 
of  the  province.  The  Camisard  leaders  received  timely  notice, 
and  decamped  at  midnight.  Julien  did  not  reach  the  spot 
before  daybreak.  But,  if  he  came  late,  he  did  his  work  thor- 
oughly. The  best  of  the  spoil  of  the  industrious  peasants  was 
earned  off  on  the  backs  of  the  mules  with  which  he  had  pro- 
vided himself ;  the  rest,  together  with  the  dwellings  of  the  peo- 
ple, became  a  prey  of  the  flames.1  As  for  the  wretched  owners, 
in  company  with  the  exiles  from  Mialet,  they  were  shortly 
taken  by  Basville's  orders  to  the  province  of  Eoussillon,  on 
the  Spanish  frontier,  there  to  languish  as  prisoners  in  the 
damp  dungeons  of  Salces.2  It  was  the  first  deportation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes.  Not  long  after,  twenty-two  vil- 
lages of  the  diocese  of  Nismes  suffered  the  same  fate,  varied  in 
some  instances  apparently  by  exile  over  the  seas  to  America. 
No  punishment  had  hitherto  been  discovered  better  calculated 
to  produce  consternation  in  the  hearts  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  region.5 

For  all  the  misery  entailed  by  these  and  other  harsh  meas- 
ures taken  against  the  Camisards,  Marshal  Montrevel  was 
directly  responsible.  The  question  whether  in  their  execution 
he  was  doing  violence  to  a  heart  merciful  by  nature,  or  was 
gratifying  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  disposition,  can  best  be  an- 
swered after  the  narration  of  an  event  that  occurred  on  Palm 

1  Louvreleuil,  ubi  supra. 

a  The  insignificant  village  of  Salces  is  situated  on  the  landlocked  bay,  or 
lagoon,  known  as  the  Etang  de  Leucate,  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of  Perpignan. 
See  Brueys,  ii.  147,  according  to  whom  it  would  seem  that  only  the  men  were 
deported. 

3  Louvreleuil,  i.  181.  If,  as  this  writer  states,  the  voyage,  whether  to  Rous- 
sillon  or  to  America,  was  made  "stir  de  vieilles  tartanes,"  there  was  good  rea- 
son for  the  "silence  de  desespoir  et  de  consternation"  into  which  the  New 
Converts  of  Languedoc  were  cast.  Little  coasting  vessels,  carrying  but  a  single 
lateen-sail,  and  old  at  that,  were  not  well  adapted  to  buffet  with  the  winds  and 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  when  angry,  not  to  speak  of  the  dreaded  Atlantic 
Ocean.  A  voyage  to  Guadeloupe  in  such  a  craft,  if  actually  intended  or  made, 
had  a  sinister  meaning,  suspiciously  akin  to  a  noyade. 
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Sunday,  which  this  year  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of 
April. 

A  little  before  noon  on  this  eventful  Lord's  Day,  a  company 
of  Huguenots  assembled,  as  they  had  assembled  on  several 

previous  occasions,  in  a  mill  standing  on  the  bank  of 
the  Agau  at  the  little  channel  of  the  Agau  which  runs  through  the 

city  of  Nismes,  and  not  more  than  twenty  paces  out- 
side of  a  gate  of  the  city  known  as  la  Porte  des  Carmes.1  All 
comers  of  the  Reformed  faith  were  welcome,  for  though  the 
mill  belonged  to  the  Marquis  de  Calviere,  his  tenant,  Mercier 
by  name,  was  a  devoted  Protestant,  or,  as  his  enemies  de- 
signated him,  "  one  of  the  most  ill-intentioned  of  the  New  Con- 
verts." The  preacher  was  the  miller's  brother-in-law,  one  Jean 
Freze,  a  man  some  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  The  audience 
was  composed  chiefly  of  married  women  and  young  girls,  with 
but  few  men  ;  the  husbands  and  brothers  may  have  been  serv- 
ing with  Roland  or  Cavalier.  The  worshippers  had  come  in 
one  by  one  and  had  escaped  particular  notice  at  the  time.  It 
was  a  purely  devotional  meeting  of  people  who,  in  the  present 
famine  for  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  embraced  every 
opportunity  and  were  willing  to  incur  any  risk  or  danger  to 
satisfy  their  longing  again  to  hear  one  of  their  beloved  preach- 
ers, whether  he  read  the  time-hallowed  prayers  of  Geneva  or 
expounded  the  doctrines  held  by  the  fathers  of  the  Reformed 
church.  About  this  there  is  no  dispute,  even  on  the  part  of 
the  most  ardent  apologists  for  the  marshal.  "It  was  not  a 
gathering  of  armed  men  who  designed  undertaking  some  mili- 
tary expedition,"  says  the  most  envenomed  of  those  who  have 
A  peaceful  described  the  Camisard  war,  "  it  was  only  one  of  those 
HnoSeno?  u^wfal  assemblies  which  a  blind  religious  zeal  had 
worshippers,  convoked  contrary  to  the  king's  orders,  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  in  spite  of  his  prohibition."2  An  hour  or  two 
of  undisturbed  worship  had  passed — the  prayers  had  been 

1  La  Banme,  165.  As  this  was  at  or  near  the  present  Place  des  Carmes  (Charles 
Dardier,  ubi  infra,  9),  the  mill  cannot  have  been  many  hundred  feet  from  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  "Grand  Temple"  of  the  Protestants.  See  the  plans 
of  the  city  in  E.  Frossard ,  Tableau  pittoresque,  scientifique  et  moral  de  Nismes 
et  de  ses  environs,  and  elsewhere. 

2Brueys,  ii.  128. 
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offered  and  the  psalms  had  been  sung,  through  want  of  cau- 
tion, with  too  loud  a  voice,  when  the  news  reached  Marshal 
Montrevel,  whose  lodging  was  hard  by,  that  a  Huguenot  con- 
venticle was  at  that  very  moment  in  progress  in  his  neighbor- 
hood and  barely  a  stone's  throw  from  the  city  walls.  Inflamed 
with  anger,  he  rose  from  his  meal  and  hastened  to  the  spot,  ac- 
companied by  a  detachment  of  royal  troops.  It  is  needless  to 
pause  and  discuss  the  accuracy  of  the  account  of  his  apologist, 
who  at  this  point  depicts  for  us  a  supposed  conflict  in  the 
general's  breast  between  feelings  of  compassion,  such  as  no  one 
else,  I  believe,  has  ever  credited  him  with,  and  a  profound 
sense  of  duty  to  the  king's  service.1  If  such  a  mental  strug- 
gle took  place,  the  issue  was  decisive  and  big  with  disaster  for 
the  Protestant  worshippers.  A  cordon  was  drawn  around  the 
A  merciless  building  that  none  might  escape.  Then  the  dragoons 
massacre,  were  ordered  to  break  down  the  door,  to  rush  in, 
sword  in  hand,  and  put  to  death  all  upon  whom  they  might 
come.  The  command  was  obeyed  with  alacrity  and  executed 
with  promptness.  The  sole  entrance  was  held  and  none  could 
escape.  Some,  indeed,  say  that  from  an  upper  window  over- 
looking the  water  five  or  six  persons  precipitated  themselves 
into  the  rivulet  or  canal,  but  that  they  were  overtaken  in  an 
adjoining  garden  and  put  out  of  the  way.  The  marshal  was 
impatient  to  be  done  with  the  work.  Besides,  in  the  various 
stories  of  the  building,  some  secret  nook  might  be  overlooked, 
and  thus  a  few  of  the  late  worshippers  might  avoid  their  doom.2 
The  woodwork  of  the  mill  was  dry  and  inflammable.  Montrevel 
ordered  the  building  to  be  set  on  fire. 

Thus  far  there  is  little  discrepancy  between  the  various  ac- 
counts. On  other  points  there  is  doubt.  It  is  said  that  the 
Huguenots  imprisoned  in  the  burning  mill,  to  the  number  of 

1  *'  M.  le  Marechal  fut  un  quart  d'heure  a  se  determiner  sur  le  parti  qu'il 
devoit  prendre.  D'un  cote,  ces  malheureux,"  etc. 

8  "Les  soldats  entrerent  done  avec  fureur,  tirerent  sur  ces  pauvres  gens,  qui 
se  cachoient  dans  plusieurs  endroits  de  ce  lieu,  qui  etoit  assez  spacieux  et  ou  il  y 
avoit  plusieurs  etages;  mais  le  marechal,  pour  ne  perdre  point  de  terns,  et 
pour  que  personne  ne  put  echapper,  fit  mettre  le  feu,  qui  prit  avec  violence 
dans  ce  moulin  a  huile.  Ce  fut  alors  qu'on  vit  un  spectacle  bien  affreux,"  etc. 
Memoires  de  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  23. 
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eighty  or  more,  appealed  in  vain  to  the  pity  of  the  merciless 
soldiers,  who  with  their  weapons  drove  back  into  the  raging 
conflagration  all  that  attempted  to  force  their  way  out.  One 
person,  and  one  alone,  was  spared  for  the  moment.  The  mar- 
shal's own  valet  was  touched  by  the  beauty  and  distress  of  a 
young  Huguenot  girl,  or  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation 
of  the  ring,  or  the  purse,  which  she  offered  him,  and  undertook  to 
rescue  her  from  the  flames.  His  tender-heartedness,  or  his  greed, 
was  of  no  avail  to  the  maiden,  while  it  came  near  proving  his 
own  ruin.  The  marshal  ordered  her  to  be  at  once  despatched 
by  his  troopers,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  in- 
tercessions of  the  compassionate  ladies  of  Nismes  rescued  the 
valet  from  the  gallows  already  erected  for  his  execution.  As  it 
was,  the  marshal  dismissed  him  from  his  service  and  bade  him 
never  again  show  his  face.1 

It  is  a  pitiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  party  prejudice 
and  religious  intolerance  to  pervert  the  moral  sense,  that  the 
very  authors  who  are  loudest  in  their  denunciations 
approved  by  of  the  inhumanity  of  Joany,  not  only  fail  to  stigmatize 
catholics  and  the  action  of  Marshal  Montrevel  according  to  its  de- 
sert, but  actually  applaud  it  as  a  wholesome  and  nec- 
essary exercise  of  authority.  "  Eebellions,"  observes  the  pre- 
sidial  judge  La  Baume,  "  call  for  a  pitiless  physician  who  treats 
them  at  the  start  with  fire  and  sword ;  for  otherwise  the  cure  is 
not  merely  slow,  but  sometimes  impossible." 2  To  such  writers 
the  unpardonable  offence  was  the  audacity  of  the  sectaries, 
who  ventured  to  hold  their  services  at  the  very  gates  of  Nismes, 
and  at  the  time  when  so  august  a  personage  as  a  marshal  of 
France  was  there.3  In  the  eyes  of  Esprit  Flechier,  writing 

1  The  accounts  of  this   incident  of  the    Camisard  war  are   numerous.     The 
reader  may   consult  Louvreleuil,  i.   170,   171 ;    Brueys,  ii.    128,  129 ;    Rossel 
d'Aigaliers,  23,  24  ;  La  Baume,  164-166  ;  Court,  i.  237-245  ;  Charles  Dardier,  ubi 
infra ;  A.  Borrel,  Histoire  de  TEglise  reformee  de  Nimes,  355-359  ;  and  Abbe 
Valette,  prior  of  Bernis,  in  his  Histoire  des  prophetes  des  Cevennes,  a  manu- 
script preserved  in  the  library  of  the  city  of  Nismes,  from  which  M.  Charles 
Sagnier  has  printed  the  very  vivid  story  of  the  massacre  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr. ,  xxvii.  544-548. — In  a  note  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  I 
shall  consider  the  doubts  recently  raised  by  M.  Rouviere  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  massacre. 

2  Relation  historique  de  la  revolte  des  fanatiques  ou  des  Camisards,  166. 

2  "Le  jour,  le  lieu,  1'heure  et  la  presence  de  M.  le  marechal,  qui  etoit  alors  a 
VOL.  II.— 19 
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from  his  episcopal  palace,  three  weeks  after  the  occurrence,  it 
was  their  presumption  in  singing  their  psalms  and  holding 
their  preaching  service  in  their  rude  mill  at  the  same  hour  at 
which,  with  his  attendant  clergy,  he  was  engaged  in  singing 
vespers  under  the  roof  of  the  sumptuous  cathedral.1  Although 
he  admits  that  it  is  painful  for  a  bishop  to  see  the  destruction 
of  those  whom  he  claims  as  belonging  to  his  flock,  he  regards 
the  execution  as  necessary  for  example's  sake.  Consequently 
no  words  of  condemnation  fall  at  this  time  from  the  lips  of  a 
prelate  who  never  tires  of  adverting  to  the  inhumanities  of  the 
Camisards,  which,  he  declares,  fill  men  with  horror.2 

As  respects  the  marshal  himself,  a  voluptuary  in  whom  the 
proverbial  union  of  savage  cruelty  and  lust  in  the  same  charac- 
ter was  realized  even  more  fully  than  is  common,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  he  ever  experienced  any  compunctions 
for  the  authorship  of  a  butchery  that  had  sent  so  many  inno- 
cent persons  to  the  grave.3  Indeed  it  would  be  amusing,  if  the 
subject  were  less  painful,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
complacency  with  which  he  regarded  his  own  action  and  the 
severity  of  the  verdict  he  passed  upon  minor  faults  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  was  contending.  Only  three  days  after  he  had 
made  a  holocaust  of  human  beings  whose  only  crime  was  that 
they  had  worshipped  the  Almighty  Father  in  a  manner  upon 
which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  set  the  seal  of  his  disapproval, 

Nimes,  rendoient  cette  entreprise  d'autant  plus  oriminelle,  qu'on  ne  pouvoit 
douter  que  c'etoit  principalement  pour  lui  faire  voir  le  peu  de  cas  qu'on  faisoit 
de  son  autorite  et  des  ordres  de  la  Cour,  puisqu'on  avoit  1'audace  de  les  violer 
en  sa  presence."  Brueys,  ii.  128. 

1  Letter  of  April  25,  1703.  (Euvres  completes  de  Flechier,  x.  120.  The  pre- 
late does  not  give  us  the  vivid  account,  for  which  we  have  to  turn  to  the  pages 
of  Brueys,  of  the  great  excitement  that  arose  in  the  cathedral,  when  the  noise 
of  the  storming  of  the  mill  on  the  Agau  led  to  the  belief  that  the  dreaded  Cami- 
sards had  burst  into  the  city.  The  future  Bishop  of  Castres,  then  a  simple  canon 
of  Nismes,  mounted  the  pulpit,  at  the  suggestion  of  Flechier,  who  was  not  himself 
well  enough  to  preach,  and  made,  we  are  told,  a  very  eloquent  harangue  on 
the  text,  "  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  " 

9  '*  Des  inhumanites  qui  font  horreur."    Ibid.,  x.  118. 

s  "  Je  ne  sais,"  says  the  Baron  d'Aigaliers,  "  s'il  craignit  que  les  dames  pour- 
roient  lui  savoir  mauvais  gre  de  cette  action,  mais  il  est  certain  qu'il  fit  de  son 
mieux  pour  gagner  leur  bienveillance  par  quantite  de  fetes  et  de  parties  de  plai- 
sir,  dans  lesquelles  il  faisoit  quelquefois  d'assez  mauvaises  chansons  le  verre  a  la 
main."  Memoires  de  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  24. 
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Montrevel  described  the  simple  burning  of  a  few  edifices  of 
wood  and  stone  in  words  such  as  these  :  "  The  church  of  Espe- 
ron,  with  the  house  of  the  curate  and  four  or  five  others  of  the 
place,  has  been  burned  by  these  horrible  monsters.  I  am  very 
much  annoyed  that  they  continue  to  practise  their  cruelties.  I 
hope,  if  it  please  God,  shortly  to  be  able  to  repress  their  inso- 
lence and  punish  them  as  they  deserve."  1 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  court  of  Versailles  ap- 
proved the  conduct  of  Marshal  Montrevel,  pronouncing  the 
complacence  s^n  *°  ^ave  ^een  iUQily  punished.2  Of  all  crimes  the 
of  the  court.  most  heinous  and  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  his  ministers  was  an  attempt  to  serve  one's 
Maker  with  any  rites  but  such  as  were  well-pleasing  to  the  king. 

And  equal-handed  Justice,  not  content  to  close  her  eyes  and 
take  no  notice  of  the  horrible  violation  of  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  perpetrated  by  the  commander  of  the  royal  troops  in 
Languedoc,  must  needs  applaud  his  action  by  affixing  the 
stigma  of  dishonor  to  the  names  and  memory  of  his  victims, 
now  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  pains  and  penalties. 
The  flames  were  so  far  merciful  to  the  corpses  of  a  few  of  the 
Protestants  at  the  mill,  as  not  to  burn  them  beyond  the  power 
of  recognition.  Against  these  remains  legal  proceedings  were 
i  ro-  promptly  instituted  before  the  "  presidial  "  judges  of 

fns?  the  Nismes.  In  order  that  none  of  the  forms  of  law 
deceased.  might  be  neglected,  a  solicitor  practising  before  the 
court  was  appointed  to  guard  their  interests ;  witnesses  were 
summoned  and  heard,  the  testimony  was  compared  and 

1  Letter  of  Marshal  Montrevel  to  M.  de  Largentiere,  governor  of  Le  Vigan, 
April  4,  1703.  Of  this  hitherto  inedited  document  M.  Charles  Dardier  gives  an 
extract  in  his  pamphlet,  Le  marechal  de  Montrevel,  Nismes,  1889,  p.  10,  to- 
gether with  the  entire  text  of  several  other  letters  of  no  small  interest. 

3 At  least  so  La  Baume  apologetically  asserts:  "On  ne  peut  rien  imaginer 
de  si  affreux  qu'une  execution  si  terrihle,  qui  remplit  tout  le  monde  de  crainte 
et  d'horreur.  Mais  comme  cette  assemblee  si  elle  avoit  demeure  impunie,  au- 
roit  pu  avoir  des  suites  facheuses,  et  produire  de  grands  maux,  et  que,  dans  la 
situation  ou  etoient  les  affaires,  ce  chatiment,  quelque  severe  qu'il  fut,  etoit  ne- 
cessaire,  la  Cour  approuva  la  conduite  de  M.  le  Marechal,  et  les  nouveaux  con- 
vertis  de  Nismes  en  furent  si  epouvantes  qu'ils  n'oserent  plus  faire  d'assemblees 
nombreuses  et  donnerent  meme,  quelque  mal  intentionnes  qu'ils  fussent,  des  ap- 
parences  de  soumission  et  d'obeissance  aux  ordres  du  Boi."  Kelation  historique 
de  la  revolte  des  fanatiques,  166. 
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weighed ;  the  arguments  of  the  king's  attorney  and  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  accused  were  duly  made ;  and  after  a  trial  that 
dragged  its  slow  length  for  over  two  months,  a  conclusion  was 
reached  on  the  sixteenth  of  June.  The  sentence  was  that  all 
the  accused  "  were  duly  convicted  of  having  been  present,  with 
many  others  unknown,  at  an  unlawful  and  seditious  meeting, 
held,  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  mill  of  the  sieur  de  Calviere, 
situated  opposite  the  Porte  des  Carmes  of  this  city,  where 
they  were  killed  by  order  of  Seigneur  the  Marshal  of  Mont- 
revel  ; "  as  reparation  for  which,  the  court  "  orders  that  their 
memory  shall  remain  extinguished,  condemned,  and  suppressed 
for  ever,  their  goods  acquired  by  and  forfeited  to  the  king, 
with  deduction  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  trial."  1 

Such  was  the  verdict  passed  by  the  judges  of  Nismes  upon 
the  corpses  of  about  a  score  of  persons — mostly  women — taken 
not  from  the  dregs  of  society,  as  the  historian  of  Nismes  has 
maintained,  nor  indeed  from  the  nobles  and  higher  gentry,  but 
from  the  industrious  and  useful  artisans  of  the  place,  with  but 
one  or  two  persons  of  a  superior  station — for  the  most  part  the 
wives  or  daughters  of  millers  or  masons  or  bakers  or  weavers 
and  the  like.  Their  names,  consigned  by  contemporary  judges 
to  oblivion  or  ignominy,  are  carefully  cherished  by  a  succeeding 
generation,  and,  instead  of  being  rejected  as  infamous  will  be 
held  in  long  and  affectionate  remembrance  by  History  which 
duly  weighs  the  honorable  actions  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  past. 

If  the  reduction  of  the  Camisards  was  within  the  power  of 
the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe,  his  advisers  were  re- 
solved to  accomplish  it.  The  forces  now  accumulated  in  Lower 
Languedoc  were  kept  perpetually  in  motion,  to  strike  now  here, 
now  there,  in  the  disaffected  region ;  and  the  bloody  revenge 
taken  upon  such  villages  as  were  merely  suspected  of  rendering 
assistance  to  the  insurgents  in  the  field,  was  only  less  frightful 


1  The  original  sentence,  dated  Saturday,  June  16,  1703,  is  among  the  MSS.  of 
the  Archives  de  la  cour  d'appel  de  Nimes,  25me  div.,  Sentences  criminelles, 
liasse  9.  It  has  been  published  by  the  late  Charles  Sagnier  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fran<?.,  xxvii.  (1878),  554-556.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  among  the  judges  signing  it  is  La  Baume,  author  of  the  Relation  histo- 
rique  de  la  revolte  des  fanatiques,  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  frequently  to 
refer. 
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than  the  menace  of  deportation,  now  fast  becoming  an  actual 
fact,  and  dooming  entire  communities  as  well  to  loss  of  country 
and  of  life,  as  to  forfeiture  of  all  the  accumulated  fruits  of  years, 
or  even  generations,  of  industry.  Scarcely  less  terrible,  however, 
to  the  Protestants  in  their  homes  were  the  ravages  of  the  irreg- 
ular bands  of  Koman  Catholic  peasants  gathered  together  more 
irregular  ^or  ^e  sa^e  °^  plun(^er  than  of  supporting  the  cause 
troops.  of  imperilled  religion.  The  government,  otherwise  so 
jealous  of  its  authority  and  resolute  to  permit  no  assemblages 
of  armed  men,  first  winked  at  an  irregularity  which  it  afterward 
formally  approved,  and  at  length,  when  license  had  run  riot, 
was  compelled  to  restrict  and  attempt  to  render  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  civilized  life.  The  church  lent  its  sanction  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  extraordinary  warfare,  and  openly  encouraged  the 
classes  most  likely  to  engage  in  it  to  persevere  in  their  laudable 
pursuit. 

Those  that  banded  together  for  the  defence  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion  and  its  ministers  adopted,  as  a  badge  by  which 
to  recognize  one  another,  a  small  white  cross,  which  they  at- 
tached to  the  flap  of  their  hats  that  was  turned  back.  This 
•«  cadets  de  Practice  led  them  to  assume  the  appellation  of  Cadets 
•i*FioreXn"  de  la  Croix.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  conflict  they 
« csam?eards  WGTG  ca^e(^  Florentins,  from  the  village  of  Saint  Flo- 
biancs."  rent,  whose  inhabitants  earned  the  distinction  of  giving 
a  designation  to  the  whole  body  by  outdoing  the  rest  in  daring 
and  cruelty.  Later,  the  peasants  surnamed  them  Camisards 
Uancs,  or  "White  Camisards,"  when  the  terror  which  they 
spread  among  the  inoffensive  communities  had  made  them  not 
less  an  object  of  terror  than  the  Protestant  insurgents,  whom 
now,  for  clearness'  sake  they  spoke  of  as  the  "  Black  Camisards" 
— Camisards  noirs.  It  mattered  little,  however,  by  what  name 
they  might  be  called;  they  were  soon  actively  engaged  in  a, 
work  of  destruction  which  offered  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder. 
Before  long  these  bands  of  marauders  began  to  plunder  and  kill 
indifferently  friends  and  enemies,  a  course  which,  with  consis- 
tency, they  continued  to  pursue  so  long  as  the  existence  of  war 
gave  them  a  plausible  excuse  for  taking  the  field.  The  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  make  the  attempt  to  moderate  their  zeal, 
by  strictly  forbidding  them  from  acting  save  under  the  guidance 
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of  leaders  with  whom  it  undertook  to  furnish  them ;  but  the 
prohibition  met  with  indifferent  success.1  Scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  these  lawless  bands  were  the  select  companies  which 
certain  enterprising  spirits  were  authorized  to  enlist  among  the 
men  most  suitable  for  daring  enterprises  and  to  furnish  with 
regular  pay  on  the  same  scale  as  the  old  troops.  That  body, 
which  made  itself  most  formidable  and  inflicted  the  most  serious 
injury  upon  the  insurgents,  was  composed  of  two  hundred  bold 
and  indefatigable  youths  whom  La  Sagiote,  better  known  as 
"  The  Hermit,"  had  picked  out,  and  at  whose  head  he  sallied 
••The Her-  for^n-  By  birth  a  gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  he  long 
mit-"  served  as  a  captain  in  the  king's  armies,  but  had,  some 

time  since,  renounced  the  world,  and,  under  the  name  of  Friar 
Francois  Gabriel,  had  taken  up  his  solitary  abode  in  a  desert 
place  near  Sommieres.  His  religious  contemplations  were 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  band  of  Camisards,  who  plundered  his 
scanty  possessions  and  burned  his  retreat  over  his  head.  The 
exploit  cost  them  dear.  The  sight  of  arms  revived  La  Sagiote's 
martial  spirit.  His  losses  created  within  him  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  revenge.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  vow  he  had  taken  to  practise  an  austere  se- 
clusion ;  for  Bishop  Flechier  of  Nismes,  his  superior,  fell  in 
fully  with  his  project,  and  heartily  commended  him  to  Marshal 
Montrevel.  The  latter  recognized  in  the  hermit,  now  become 
warrior  again,  a  valuable  ally.  Nor  were  general  and  prelate 
mistaken.  Despite  his  sixty  years,  the  new  partisan  leader, 
with  the  corps  which  he  organized  and  trained  with  a  true 
soldier's  skill,  pursued  the  insurgents  day  and  night  with  untir- 
ing energy,  and  made  himself  so  redoubtable  by  his  savage  on- 
sets that  Cavalier  is  said  to  have  sent  word  to  the  officer  in 
command  at  Nismes  that,  unless  an  end  were  put  to  the  hostile 
operations  of  The  Hermit,  he  would  feel  himself  obliged  to  give 


1  When  Brueys  (ii.  240)  affirms  that  MontrevePs  order,  "  arreta  un  peu  leur 
violence,  et  fit  cesser  les  plaintes  de  plusieurs  nouveaux  Convertis,  qui,  quoiqu' 
innocens,  etoient  exposez  a  leur  fnreur,  comme  les  plus  coupables,"  he  but  half 
states  the  truth.  A  year  later,  when  Marshal  Villars,  having  been  sent  to  replace 
Montrevel,  reached  Pont  Saint  Esprit  on  his  way  down  the  Rhone,  his  ears 
were  at  once  greeted  with  complaints  of  fresh  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  ' '  Ca- 
dets de  la  Croix."  Memoires  de  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  36. 
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no  quarter  to  such  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  fell  into  his 
hands.1 

The  picture  drawn  by  Baron  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  a  moderate 
writer,  who  describes  what  he  has  seen,  is  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  excesses  of  the  irregular  troops  of  the  province. 
"In  order  to  try  our  patience  to  the  utmost,  the  bishops  of  Alais 
and  Uzes  secretly  armed  Catholics,  to  whom  they  gave  their 
blessing  and  the  name  of  '  Cadets  de  la  Croix.'  These  troops, 
under  these  two  illustrious  chiefs,  and  by  their  order,  carried  off 
all  the  flocks  of  the  Protestants,  killed  the  shepherds,  and  at 
the  gate  of  the  cities  butchered  such  of  our  religion  as  had  the 
imprudence  to  sally  forth ;  after  which  they  showed  themselves 
on  our  public  places,  relating  their  exploits,  and,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  good  prelates,  they  were  assured  of  impunity 
for  their  crimes.  Our  complaints  were  our  sole  resource  against 
this  new  disaster.  So  numerous  were  those  complaints,  made 
even  by  the  Papists,  against  the  crimes  of  these  new  crusaders 
or  brigands,  that  M.  de  Basville  could  not  avoid  arresting  a  few, 
who  were  kept  a  while  in  prison,  after  which  the  touching  and 
pathetic  prayers  made  by  the  bishops  in  behalf  of  these  zealous 
defenders  of  the  Roman  church  extricated  them  from  their 
trouble.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Camisards.  As  soon  as  they 
were  captured  they  were  put  to  death  by  the  most  cruel  forms 
of  execution.  Men  have  been  burned  alive  on  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  having  been  among  them,  many  of  them  on  false  testi- 
mony." 2  Nor  was  the  support  given  by  the  episcopate  to  the 
"  Cadets  de  la  Croix  "  a  Huguenot  calumny.  Bishop  Flechier, 

of  Nismes,  in  a  letter  written  immediately  after  his  re- 
Fi6chier  sup- turn  from  the  meeting  of  the  provincial  estates  of 
the  states  of  Languedoc,  at  which  loud  murmurs  had  been  heard 

against  the  conduct  of  the  Cadets  de  la  Croix,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  terrible  "Hermit,"  exclaims  "  We  must  encour- 
age Friar  Gabriel,"  adding  the  significant  words :  "  Men  en- 
deavor to  decry  him,  but  we  have  well  sustained  him." 3 


1  Brueys,  ii.  239-245  ;  La  Baume,  170,  171 ;  Louvreleuil,  ii.  184-187;  Court,  i. 
266-268  ;  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  25. 

2  Memoires  de  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  25,  26. 

3  "  Je  vois  dans  une  partie  des  troupes  si  peu  de  zele  pour  le  service  de  Dieu 
et  du  roi,  que  je  n'attends  pas  de  grauds  succes  des  expeditions  qu'on  medite, 
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Meanwhile  a  higher  dignitary  than  the  three  bishops  within 
whose  dioceses  the  Camisard  conflict  chiefly  raged,  lent  the  au- 
thority of  his  name  and  influence  to  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
surrection. Pope  Clement  the  Eleventh,  having  been  informed 
by  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome  that  "  the  heretics  in  the 
Cevennes,  the  cursed  race  of  ancient  Albigenses,  had  lately  taken 
up  arms  against  church  and  king,"  fulminated  a  solemn 
against  the  bull  against  them,  on  the  first  of  May,  1703.  "  In  or- 

Camisards.       ,  .,  •<•«•• 

der  to  put  a  stop  to  the  contagion  of  so  furious  a 
plague,  which  we  thought  to  have  been  already  destroyed  by  the 
piety  of  Louis  the  Great,"  wrote  the  pontiff,  "  we  think  it  fit  to 
follow  the  laudable  example  of  our  predecessors  in  the  like 
cases.  To  this  end  and  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  and  en- 
couraging God's  elect  to  exterminate  that  cursed  race  of  wicked 
men  who  in  all  ages  have  been  an  abhorrence  both  to  God  and 
to  Caesar,  and  relying  upon  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
granted  by  our  Saviour  to  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  we  grant 
and  freely  give  plenary  forgiveness  of  all  sins  whatsoever,  to  all 
who  will  enlist  in  this  holy  warfare,  if  it  should  so  happen  that 
they  be  killed  in  the  fight." 

In  transmitting  a  copy  of  this  charitable  document  to  each  of 
the  vicars  in  his  diocese,  to  be  posted  on  every  church  door,  the 
Bishop  of  Alais  took  good  care  to  inform  the  faithful  that,  "  as 
Louis  the  Great  has  resolved,  according  to  the  wholesome  advice 
of  the  holy  Pontiff  and  the  bishops  of  his  realm,  not  to  leave  a 
single  heretic  alive  in  all  his  dominion,  thereby  the  Majesty  of 
Almighty  God,  the  honor  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  prince's 
royal  dignity  shall  be  kept  inviolate."  1 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  discharge  of  the  pontifical  artil- 
lery, and  the  institution  of  the  new  crusade,  exercised  any 
appreciable  influence  upon  the  contest.  If  we  may  credit  Cav- 


si  le  ciel  n'eclaire  et  n'echauffe  nos  guerriers.  II  faut  dormer  courage  a  Fr. 
Gabriel.  On  tache  de  le  decrier  lui  et  sa  troupe,  nous  1'avons  bien  soutenu.  Je 
ne  sais  quelle  est  sa  destinee,  mais  je  voudrois  bien  qu'il  fit  quelque  coup 
d'eclat."  Letter  of  February  9,  1704,  (Euvres  completes  de  Fiechier,  x.  143. 
The  principal  burden  of  this  letter  is  the  blindness  and  inaction  of  those  who 
ought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fury  of  the  Camisards. 

1  Cavalier,  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Cevennes,  218-221.     See  Court,  i.  219, 
etc. 
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alier's  assertion,  the  Camisards  were  more  afraid  of  a  musket- 
ball  from  the  king's  soldiers  than  of  the  thunderbolt  hurled  from 
the  Vatican.  The  vicars  took  good  care  not  to  affix  the  papal 
bull  to  the  doors  of  any  of  the  churches  in  places  which  the 
Camisards  were  wont  to  visit.1 

The  particulars  of  the  military  operations  which  occupied  the 
spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1703  would  neither  be  very  clear 
to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  mountains  which  were  their  principal 
scene,  nor  be  very  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  general 
result.  If  the  Camisard  arms  won  no  decisive  advantages  over 
the  forces  brought  against  them,  neither  was  the  spirit  of  the 
insurgents  broken  either  by  occasional  reverses  or  by  the  inhu- 
man treatment  meted  out  to  such  of  their  numbers  as  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  A 
surprise,  indeed,  which  the  latter  inflicted  upon  the  followers  of 
Cavalier,  now  grown  to  a  formidable  band,  seemed,  humanly 
speaking,  to  threaten  them  with  entire  destruction  or  dispersion. 
The  event  proved  very  different.  That  brilliant  leader,  stung 
to  the  quick  by  the  news  of  the  outrage  cruelly  perpetrated  by 
Marshal  Montrevel  upon  the  unoffending  worshippers  in  the 
mill  upon  the  Agau,  resolved  to  take  signal  revenge  upon  such 
Roman  Catholics  as  sided  with  the  persecutors  of  his  brethren. 
Places  that  had  distinguished  themselves  for  hostility  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Reformed  faith  fared  worst,  being  singled  out  for 
exemplary  punishment.  Of  this  number  was  Montlezan,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  that  were  captured  outside  of  the  village 
church,  whither  the  majority  of  the  citizens  had  betaken  them- 
selves for  refuge,  and  whence  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  them, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Of  this  number  was  also  La  Salle,  above 
Alais,2  where  the  blunder  committed  a  few  weeks  before  at  Le 

1  Cavalier,  ubi  supra,  221. 

3  "  C'est  un  village  a  une  ou  deux  lieues  au  dessus  d' Alais,  proche  de  Bra- 
noux."  Memoires  de  Jacques  Bonbonnoux,  17  ;  Court,  i.  255-257.  This  place 
must,  therefore,  not  be  confounded  with  the  much  more  important  town,  in- 
habited in  great  part  by  Protestants,  situated  five  or  six  miles  west  of  Anduze. 
The  Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  197-199,  contain  a  graphic  account  of  this  event, 
which  agrees  substantially  with  that  given  by  Bonbonnoux.  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  story  related  of  Joany  at  Pradel  is  a  misapprehension,  and  that  Louvre- 
leuil  and  La  Baume  have  erroneously  ascribed  to  Joany  an  incident  which  in 
reality  occurred  to  Cavalier.  Le  Pradel,  being  near  Portes,  according  to  La 
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Pradel  was  repeated,  and  the  villagers  welcomed  for  friends  of 
the  priests  Cavalier  and  his  men,  disguised  as  troops  of  the 
king,  only  to  be  undeceived  when  it  was  too  late,  and  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  former  acts  of  hostility  with  their  lives.  But 
one  night  at  Collet  de  Deze  the  Camisards  were  surprised  by  the 
attack  of  a  new  and  active  officer,  the  Brigadier  de  Planques.  If 
they  escaped  serious  loss,  this  was  due  to  the  promptness  with 
which  they  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  neighboring  mountains, 
to  which  their  enemies  would  not  or  could  not  pursue  them.1 
The  Camisards  were  less  fortunate  a  little  later,  when  Cavalier 
left  the  highlands  and  approached  the  towns  of  Alais  and  An- 
duze.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  April, 
when  it  was  scarcely  dawn,  the  Camisards  met  at  an  appointed 
spot,2  to  celebrate  divine  worship.  In  the  course  of  the  day  not 
less  than  three  sermons  were  preached  in  the  audience  of  a  great 
throng  of  Protestants  who  had  come  from  far  and  near  to  be 
present  and  take  part.  That  night,  the  religious  rites  being 
over,  the  followers  of  Cavalier  betook  themselves  to  a  lonely 
cavalier's  farm-house,  known  in  the  region  as  La  Tour  de  Belot, 
La Tonrde  s^^ed  midway  between  Alais  and  Anduze,  expecting 
Beiot.  there  to  receive  the  provisions  which  the  well-affected 
peasants  of  the  vicinity  had  promised  to  bring,  and  hoping  to 
enjoy  much-needed  rest.  But  in  supposing  that  their  arrival 
had  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  vigilant  enemy,  they  com- 
mitted a  fatal  mistake.  A  spy  had  kept  De  Planques  informed 
of  all  their  movements.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  wearied 
Protestants  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  before  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  troops,  so  advantageously 
posted  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  escape,  while  the  stealth 
of  their  approach  had  effectually  cut  off  those  who  were  outside 

Baume,  can  scarcely  be  more  than  four  miles  north  of  the  La  Salle,  or  Les  Salles, 
referred  to  by  Bonbonnoux.  See  V.  Monin,  Atlas  national  des  departements  de 
France,  f.  Gard. 

1  Louvreleuil,  i.  174,  175  ;  Memoires  de  Jacques  Bonbonnoux,  17-19.     As  the 
Roman  Catholic  author  speaks  of  but  three  or  four  Camisards  as  killed  at  Collet 
de  D6ze,  and  the  Protestant,  who  took  part  in  the  fray,  narrows  down  the  misfort- 
une of  his  associates  to  the  loss  of  their  drums  and  horses,  it  would  seem  that 
the  chief  gain  of  De  Planques  was  in  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  Camisards. 

2  A  retired  glen  known  as  MaUe  Bourne. 
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of  the  building  from  joining  or  rendering  effective  assistance  to 
those  who  had  shut  themselves  within  it.  A  desperate  struggle 
ensued ;  but  in  the  darkness  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe,  and  the  discharges  of  firearms  from 
windows  and  doors  were  as  likely  to  cost  the  lives  of  the  Cami- 
sards  who  were  attempting  relief  as  of  the  royalists  who  were 
storming  the  place.  In  the  end  Cavalier  and  the  portion  of 
his  band  that  were  without  were  compelled  to  disperse,  leaving 
the  unfortunate  occupants  of  the  Tour  de  Belot  to  their  fate. 
Among  these  a  very  few  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
lines  of  the  enemy  and  escaping.  Of  those  that  were  found 
within  by  the  royalists  not  one  was  spared.  An  unfriendly  but 
generous  chronicler  does  them  the  justice  to  admit  that  they 
made  as  vigorous  a  defence  as  could  have  been  expected  from 
good  troops  in  a  bad  position,1  and  a  comrade  assures  us  that 
they  fought  until  their  powder  and  lead  had  altogether  given 
out.2  The  besieging  party  succeeded  in  throwing  in  hand-gre- 
nades and  set  fire  to  portions  of  the  building.  Unable  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  the  brave  Camisards  sold  their  lives  dear, 
retreating  from  room  to  room,  and  meeting  their  pursuers  with 
desperate  courage,  until  they  fell  overwhelmed  by  superior  num- 
bers.3 As  usual,  it  is  difficult,  among  the  conflicting  accounts, 
to  ascertain  the  losses  on  either  side  ;  for,  unfortunately,  it  too 
often  happens  that  the  zeal  or  the  ignorance  of  partial  writers 
leads  them  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  the  enemy  slain  or 
wounded  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  diminish  the  fig- 
ures that  represent  their  own  casualties.  The  claim  made  in 
Cavalier's  name  by  the  writer  of  his  memoirs,  that  the  Camisards 
killed  twelve  hundred  of  their  opponents  and  themselves  lost 
by  death  only  two  hundred  men,  is  scarcely  more  absurd  than 
the  statements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chroniclers  who  estimate 
the  Camisards  killed  at  four  or  five  hundred,  and  will  admit 
the  death  of  but  a  handful  of  officers  and  men  upon  their  own 


1  "  Une  deffense  aussi    vigoureuse    qn'on    1'auroit  pu  attendre   de   bonnes 
troupes  mal  placees."    La  Baume,  169. 

2  Bonbonnoux,  23. 

3  "  Us  se  defendirent  en  desesperez  de  chambre  en  chambre,"  says  Brueys,  ii. 
150. 
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side.1  The  struggle  lasted  many  hours,  beginning  about  mid- 
night and  scarcely  closing  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  severe  blow,  involving  a  loss  of  men 
and  of  arms  which  the  Camisard  leaders,  with  their  relatively 
far  inferior  numbers  and  poor  equipment,  could  but  ill  afford, 
would  end  the  war.  Instead  of  this,  it  only  gave  the  Camisards 
new  resolution  and  an  increase  of  forces.  In  a  few  days,  with 
the  fresh  recruits  that  came  from  beyond  the  Gardon,  they 
were  more  numerous  than  ever.2 

In  the  higher  Cevennes,  Castanet  met  with  little  resistance, 
and  having  about  this  time  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  a  young 
Castanet's  girl  °*  tne  region,  was  magnanimous  enough,  in  honor 
anddem-  °^  the  auspicious  event,  to  spare  the  lives  of  twenty- 
ency.  gve  prisoners  whom  he  had  just  taken,  upon  the  sim- 
ple condition  that  they  would  not  henceforth  do  any  harm  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of  Massavaque,  his  own 
birthplace.3  Of  such  clemency  there  were  but  few  examples. 
The  royalists,  in  particular,  reserved  their  prisoners  taken  on 
the  field  only  for  a  more  horrible  doom.  Julien,  a  hard-hearted 
officer,  to  whom  was  committed  the  work  of  devastation  to 
which  our  attention  will  shortly  be  turned,  was  not  so  cruel  as 
some  of  his  associates,  when  he  summarily  put  oui  of  the  way 
those  that  fell  into  his  hands.  "Inasmuch,"  he  wrote  to 
Chamillart,  the  minister  of  war,  "as  during  our  marches,  at  the 
slightest  alarm,  we  should  have  been  embarrassed  to  keep  our 
prisoners,  I  took  pains  to  have  them  shot  as  fast  as  they  were 
brought  to  me.  The  king  is  saved  the  expense  of  trial  and  exe- 

1  Compare  Louvreleuil,  i.  178-181 ;  Brueys,  ii.  146-153 ;  La  Baume,  169,  on 
the  one  side,  with  the  Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  207-209,  on  the  other.  Court,  i. 
263,  displays  a  commendable  spirit  of  moderation,  and  Bonbonnoux,  who  alone 
took  part  in  the  engagement,  wisely  refrains  from  any  attempt  at  an  arithmeti- 
cal computation.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  religious  character  of  this  writer, 
who,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Camisard  war,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  one 
of  the  devoted  pastors  of  the  Desert,  exposed  to  dangers  scarcely  inferior  to  those 
encountered  during  his  military  career,  that  he  regarded  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
surgents at  La  Tour  de  Belot  as  a  direct  visitation  from  heaven,  to  punish  them 
for  unnecessarily  putting  to  death  three  armed  peasants  whom  they  found  at 
table  in  a  cottage,  as  they  were  returning  from  a  day  of  such  spiritual  privileges 
as  they  had  enjoyed  at  Malle  Bouisse. 

*  La  Baume,  169. 

'Brueys,  ii.  158,  159. 
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cution,  as  well  as  the  corruption  of  inferior  judges,  who  often, 
from  motives  of  interest  acquit  the  guilty.  They  are  dangerous 
serpents,  whose  heads  it  is  well  to  crush  as  soon  as  possible." l 

Four  Protestants  captured  about  the  same  time  were  accused 
of  unpardonable  offences ;  two  of  having  given  refreshments  to 
the  Camisards — these  were  condemned  to  the  galleys — the 
other  two,  but  falsely,  of  having  taken  part  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Fraissinet  de  Fourques,  a  village  on  the 
northwestern  slope  of  the  Cevennes.  Of  the  latter,  one  by  the 
name  of  Jacques  Pontier  was  ordered  to  be  broken  upon  the 
wheel.  The  story  of  his  last  hours,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  curate  of  Saint  Germain  de  Calberte,  is  worthy  of  record 
as  exhibiting  the  fact  that,  even  amid  the  horrors  of  an  inter- 
necine war,  the  old  religious  spirit  still  survived,  and  that  the 
martyrs  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  not  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  being  ranked  beside  their  brethren  of  the  age  of  Henry 
the  Second  and  his  sons. 

"One  of  these  men,"  writes  Louvreleuil,  "died  obstinate  in 
the  fatal  prejudices  of  his  heretical  birth  and  education.  When 
Louvre-  I  approached  him,  immediately  after  his  sentence  had 
eoantoffhe  ^een  rea^  to  ^m'  ne  thrust  me  back,  and  said  :  'Get 
cami&ard  vou  behind  me,  sir,  you  are  a  Satan  to  me  !  Begone ! ' 
I  answered  him,  '  My  very  dear  brother,  I  come  in 
God's  name,  at  the  prompting  of  love,  to  console  you  in  your 
affliction  and  to  give  you  help  in  view  of  the  horror  of  a  violent 
death.'  He  replied :  '  I  have  no  need  of  you.  It  is  not  in  men 
that  I  must  put  my  trust  in  my  calamity,  but  in  God  alone.' 
Then,  raising  his  eyes  toward  heaven  he  cried :  '  It  is  to  Thee 
alone,  Thou  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  I  have  recourse.  Look 
upon  me  in  pity  in  this  day  of  tribulation.  Thou  hast  not 
bidden  me  address  myself  to  any  minister ;  but  Thou  hast  said 
to  me  and  to  Thy  faithful  children,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Extend  to 
me,  therefore,  at  this  hour,  gentle  Christ,  Son  of  David,  Thy 
greatest  mercy ! '  As  soon  as  he  had  ended  these  first  exclama- 


1  Julien  to  Chamillart,  February,  1703.  MSS.  Archives  of  French  War  De- 
part., printed  in  Bonnemere,  218,  and  Charles  Dardier,  Le  Marechal  de  Mont- 
revel,  9. 
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tions  I  tried  to  speak.  Immediately  he  interrupted  me  by 
repeating  an  entire  psalm,  which  he  uttered,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
high,  with  a  stoic  gravity.  After  having  listened  to  him  for 
about  an  hour,  without  having  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
listen  to  me,  I  made  as  though  I  would  take  my  leave,  and 
said :  *  My  very  dear  brother,  since  I  am  useless  to  you  for  your 
soul's  salvation,  I  offer  you  my  care  for  the  assistance  of  your 
family,  which  is  going  to  be  deprived  of  your  property  by  con- 
fiscation, and  I  promise  you  to  do  for  it  all  that  you  may  wish.' 
He  was  touched  with  emotion,  and  replied,  'You  know  that 
Our  Lord  has  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  I 
shall  believe  that  you  will  keep  your  promise.  Write,  therefore, 
if  you  please,  a  line  or  two  on  a  half -sheet  of  stamped  paper.' 
I  did  as  he  requested  me,  and  set  down  in  this  memorandum 
that  he  gave  his  blessing  to  his  wife  and  children  and  com- 
mitted them  to  God's  keeping,  and  that  he  begged  certain  per- 
sons whom  he  named,  to  hand  to  them  or  to  me  what  he  had 
lent  them  without  taking  a  receipt  and  on  their  word,  to  some 
in  the  form  of  money,  to  others  in  the  form  of  commodities. 
Afterward  he  made  a  gift  to  the  poor  of  some  bushels  of  wheat 
which  one  of  his  friends  owed  him,  and  then  signed  this  little 
will  as  best  he  could  with  his  hands  bound. 

"  The  judge,  to  whom  I  showed  it,  permitted  me  to  keep  it 
and  to  secure  its  execution.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
compel  the  man  to  admit  the  facts  for  which  he  had  condemned 
him,  and  for  me  to  persuade  him  that  he  would  be  shut  out 
from  paradise  if  he  died  outside  of  the  Catholic  church.  He 
persisted  until  death  in  his  obstinacy,  despite  all  the  remon- 
strances that  were  made  to  him  by  the  father  who  taught  the- 
ology in  our  seminary  at  Mende,  when  he  accompanied  him  to 
the  place  of  execution.  And  thus  it  was  that,  failing  in  one 
essential  point,  he  failed  in  everything,  and  ruined  himself  dis- 
astrously in  his  vain  ideas  and  his  false  hope.  So  true  is  it 
that  Heresy  is  a  blindness  that  prevents  those  who  die  in  it 
from  discerning  the  cause  of  their  death  and  the  punishment 
which  it  makes  them  suffer." 1 

1  Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  i.  186-189.  Court,  i.  273,  furnishes  us  with  the 
name  of  the  Camisard. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  fortitude  and 
piety  with  which  Pontier  met  death  in  its  most  terrible  form 
Fortitude  of  were  rare*  ^n  *ne  contrary,  they  were  the  rule  rather 
the  sufferers,  than  the  exception.  The  civil  and  military  authorities, 
reinforced  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  established  church,  were  as 
powerless  to  shake  the  firmness  of  individuals  as  they  were  to 
break  the  courage  of  the  Camisards  in  the  field.  The  latter 
were  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  any  peril  in  order  to  secure 
for  their  brethren  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences  ;  the  former  were  equally  ready  to 
lay  down  life  in  the  same  sacred  cause.  To  this  fact  their  ene- 
mies continually  give  testimony,  which  is  none  the  less  valuable 
to  us  that  they  customarily  stigmatize  the  sufferers,  however  in- 
nocent, as  villains  and  murderers,  represent  their  courage  to  be 
audacity,  their  piety  a  delusion,  their  resolution  stubbornness, 
their  heroic  endurance  a  pertinacity  inspired  of  the  devil.  A 
judge  who,  as  a  member  of  the  presidial  court  of  Msmes,  had 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  clear  observation,  deplores  the 
utter  failure  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Marshal  Montrevel  and 
Intendant  Basville. 

"  Gentleness  and  negotiation  were  employed  to  no  purpose  in 
bringing  them  back.  They  rejected  with  insolence  the  amnesty 
that  was  offered.  Their  defeats  and  the  great  number 
Baume'setes-  of  executions  made,  instead  of  intimidating  them,  re- 
doubled their  rage  and  audacity.  Many  were  shot  by 
the  troops,  and  a  very  great  number  perished  by  different  kinds 
of  torments  at  Montpellier,  at  Mende,  at  Alais,  and,  above  all,  at 
Nismes.  But,  as  we  have  already  said,  those  frightful  spectacles 
made  no  impression.  On  the  contrary,  the  New  Converts  looked 
upon  the  condemned  as  martyrs.  The  steadfastness  which  these 
displayed  when  dying  confirmed  them  in  their  former  religion, 
and,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  examples  given  to  the  public  pro- 
duced an  altogether  contrary  effect  from  that  which  had  been 
expected.  Almost  all  died  as  they  had  lived.  To  prove  this,  we 
have  already  reported  the  death  of  Jean  Vedel ;  we  shall  add,  at 
this  point,  that  of  Pierre  Caussi,  of  Boissieres.  He  was  con- 
demned, at  Nismes,  to  make  the  amende  honorable,  to  have  his 
hand  cut  off  at  the  wrist,  and  then  to  be  broken  upon  the  wheel 
while  still  alive.  The  scoundrel  spat  in  the  face  of  the  curate  who 
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undertook  to  exhort  him  .  .  .  and  died  crying  that  he  suf- 
fered with  pleasure  for  having  defended  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  worship  of  the  true  religion.  This  was  the 
ordinary  language  of  those  that  were  put  to  death."  l 

If  the  Camisard  martyrs   sometimes  rejected  the  advice  of 
their  ghostly  attendants  with  a  little  more  determination  than 

Ecclesiastics  wou^  a*  ^rs*  s*&kt  seem  *°  ^e  called  f  or  in  the  circum- 
frequent  the  stances,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  regarded 
them  not  as  the  ministers  of  a  gospel  of  peace  but  as 
the  sole  authors  of  the  reigning  war  and  confusion,  and  the  prime 
instigators  or  abettors  of  the  present  horrible  persecution.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  privilege  which  their  sacerdotal  office  con- 
ferred, these  ecclesiastics  of  a  hostile  creed,  not  content  with  en- 
trapping their  victims  and  securing  their  condemnation  to  a  cruel 
and  ignominious  death,  persisted  in  forcing  their  hateful  pres- 
ence and  offices  upon  unwilling  eyes  and  ears,  and  beset  and 
worried  men  about  to  die,  robbing  them  even  of  the  comfort  of 
a  few  moments  of  undisturbed  meditation  and  prayer  to  God 
in  view  of  their  fast  approaching  end.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
single  priest  or  monk  that  was  called  to  wait  upon  the  con- 
demned in  the  mistaken  mission  of  trying  to  wring  from  his 
feebleness  some  expression  that  might  be  construed  as  an 
acceptance  of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was 
accompanied  often,  if  not  in  most  cases,  by  a  number  of  other 
ecclesiastics,  whom  curiosity  had  attracted  to  the  place  of 
execution,  apparently  to  gloat  over  every  pain  of  the  sufferer. 
The  fact  rests  upon  no  partial  evidence;  the  abuse  called 
forth  about  this  time  the  notice  and  reprobation  of  Bishop 
Flechier  in  a  pastoral  letter  addressed  to  the  priests  of  his 
diocese,  who,  having  fled  from  their  parishes  through  fear  of  the 
armed  bands  of  the  Camisards,  had  congregated  in  the  walled 
cities  and  enjoyed  abundant  leisure  to  devote  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  such  heretics  as  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  intendant  and  his  military  allies.  "  We  have  learned  with 
some  grief,"  says  the  prelate,  "  that  many  among  you,  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  gentleness  and  ecclesiastical  propriety,  go  to  be 

1  Relation  historique  de  la  revolte  des  fanatiques  ou  des  Camisards,  par  Charles 
Joseph  de  la  Baume,  159. 
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present  at  the  frequent  executions  which  are  being  made  of  the 
murderers  who  persecute  us.  We  have  designated  spiritual  con- 
solers for  them ;  and  those  that  are  not  set  apart  to  be  the  min- 
isters of  their  salvation  have  no  right  even  to  go  so  far  as  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold,  to  become  the  spectators  of  their  torments.  The 
church,  so  circumspect  and  so  charitable,  cannot  approve  these 
exhibitions  of  a  mournful  and  unbecoming  curiosity.1  She  is 
wont  to  pray  for  her  persecutors,  far  from  taking  interest  in  see- 
ing them  punished.  .  .  .  Gentleness  and  humility  are  the 
portion  of  Christians,  and  chiefly  of  priests  ;  it  looks  as  if  a  man 
has  not  quite  forgiven  an  enemy  whom  he  wishes  to  see  expiring 
on  the  wheel,  and  however  innocent  may  be  the  intention,  the 
action  is  not  a  good  example.  What  an  occupation  for  an  eccle- 
siastic, to  be  the  witness  of  the  impatient  actions  of  a  man  that 
is  suffering,  and  perhaps  of  the  impenitence  of  a  dying  man,  and 
to  carry  to  the  altar  where  he  offers  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
a  mind  full  of  these  bloody  images." 2 

Nor  was  it  simple  priests  alone  that  exhibited  the  "  indecent 
curiosity "  which  the  Bishop  of  Nismes  reproved.  Some  of 
his  own  colleagues  certainly  laid  themselves  open  to  the  same 
animadversion  in  connection  with  a  Protestant  nobleman  whose 
misfortunes  must  here  be  recorded. 

Fra^ois  de  Pelet,  better  known  by  his  territorial  title  as 
Baron  of  Saigas,  sprang  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
rhe  Baron  ^n  *ke  kingdom.  Of  a  commanding  stature,  sprightly 
of  saigas.  an(j  intelligent,  possessed  of  several  important  estates, 
and  enjoying  an  income  which  for  the  time  and  region  was  re- 
garded as  ample,  he  was  now,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,3  despite 
the  fact  of  his  Protestant  birth,  a  person  of  great  local  distinc- 
tion and  influence.  Proud  of  his  descent,  it  was  his  boast  that 
his  ancestors  for  many  generations  had  testified  to  their  loyalty 


1  "  Ces  tristes  et  indecentes  curiosites." 

9  Pastoral  letter  of  September  6,  1703,  "to  all  priors,  curates,  priests,  and  other 
ecclesiastics  of  his  diocese,  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  fanatics,"  (Euvres 
completes  de  Flechier,  v.  148. 

3  "  La  premiere  [raison]  est  que  je  suis  sur  ma  fin,  courarit  dans  la  soixante- 
neuviSme  annee,  et  treize  ans  de  mon  esclavage,  qui  m'en  ont  mis  vingt  sur  le 
corps."    Baron  de  Saigas  to  Mile,  de  Saint  Veran,  June  10,  1715,  Bulletin  de 
la  Societe  de  1'histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran9ais,  xxix.  (1880)  185. 
VOL.  II.— 20 
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to  the  kings  of  France,  several  of  them  having  died  on  the 
battlefield,  as  had  also,  in  more  recent  times,  two  of  his  own 
brothers.  He  had  himself  formerly  served  in  the  armies  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  not  only 
of  the  Marshal  of  Noailles  and  M.  de  Broglie,  but  of  the  in- 
tendant,  Lamoignon  de  Basville.  Although  a  decided  Protes- 
tant at  heart,  none  of  the  New  Converts  of  Languedoc  had 
practised  greater  caution  or  displayed  more  worldly  wisdom. 
A  timid  HU-  -^e  na(^  studiously  avoided  the  prohibited  religious 
guenot.  assemblies,  and  when  his  wife,  more  ardent  and  un- 
compromising in  her  religious  attitude,  secretly  escaped  to 
Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  liberty  to  worship  God 
without  restraint,  he  not  only  remained  behind  with  their  six 
children,  but  made  a  show  of  endeavoring  to  pursue  and  bring 
her  back.  The  Abbe  du  Chayla,  indeed,  had  frequently  dropped 
the  remark  to  intimate  friends,  such  as  the  curate  of  Saint  Ger- 
main de  Calberte,  that  the  Baron  of  Saigas  was  a  very  danger- 
ous man  in  the  matter  of  religion,  as  his  deeds  would  show  in 
the  sequel.  But  if,  as  the  curate  subsequently  maintained,  the 
Protestant  nobleman  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of 
fanaticism  in  the  diocese  of  Mende,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  had  taken  good  care  to  cloak  his  religious  fervor  with  an 
exterior  of  the  greatest  coldness.1  His  prudence,  however,  did 
not  save  him.  Two  circumstances  precipitated  his  ruin.  The 
Camisard  chieftain  Castanet,  whose  birthplace  was  not 
compels  him  far  distant,  and  whose  haunts  were  in  this  quarter  of 


the  Cevennes,  impatient  that  a  Protestant  nobleman 
should  so  ostentatiously  hold  aloof  from  the  exercises 
of  his  religion,  one  day  presented  himself  unannounced  at  the 
castle  gates.     He  was  mounted  and  led  a  band  of  eighty  men, 
armed  with  guns,  pistols,  and  swords,  and  marching  at  the  beat 

1  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  interesting  correspondence  of  the  baron,  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fran?., 
contains  abundant  evidence  of  the  sincere  regret  he  subsequently  felt  for  his 
lack  of  courage.  Thus  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  he  ob- 
serves respecting  his  life:  "Eh!  mon  Dieu,  combien  la  mienne  a-t-elle  este 
bizarre,  ayant  donne  le  printemps,  1'este,  1'automue  de  ma  vie  au  monde,  au 
grand  scandale  de  mes  prochains,  et  n'ayant  reserve  au  bon  Dieu  que  1'hiver, 
s'il  faut  ainsy  dire,  qui  est  proprement  1'egout  et  la  lie  de  mes  annees."  Ibid., 
ubi  supra. 
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of  the  drum.  It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  the  eleventh  of 
February,  about  two  o'clock,  and  the  baron  was  in  his  own 
room,  engaged  in  private  devotions.  On  being  asked  what  was 
the  reason  of  this  unexpected  visit,  the  Camisard  for  all  reply 
exclaimed :  "  Not  satisfied  with  absenting  yourself  from  the  re- 
ligious assemblies  of  the  Protestants,  you  prevent  your  house- 
hold from  attending.  Now  you  must  go,  or  else  we  shall  burn 
you  out  this  very  hour."  Remonstrance  proved  unavailing. 
Castanet  would  not  listen  to  the  baron's  timid  suggestion  that 
compliance  with  the  demand  would  involve  him  in  ruin. 
"  One  never  risks  anything  by  serving  God,"  was  Castanet's 
uncompromising  rejoinder.  Eesistance  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  were  but  two  muskets ;  had  there  been  more,  there  was 
no  garrison  to  use  them.  One  gate  had  already  been  broken 
down.  The  iron  gate  was  about  to  be  burst  from  its  hinges, 
and  the  Camisards  were  resolutely  bringing  brands  to  execute 
their  threat.  Saigas  concluded  to  yield  to  so  pressing  an  in- 
vitation, and  he  accompanied  his  rough  visitors.  Forty  men 
preceded  him,  the  other  forty  brought  up  the  rear.  Between 
the  two  detachments,  the  baron  was  conducted  unharmed  a 
mile  or  two  farther  up  the  Tarnon,  where,  at  the  village  of  Ve- 
bron,  part  of  which  belonged  to  his  own  fiefs,  a  company  of 
Protestants  had  convened  for  religious  worship.  Prayers  were 
offered,  psalms  were  sung,  the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  a  ser- 
mon was  delivered.  When  all  was  over,  the  baron  was  per- 
mitted to  go  whither  he  would;  but  tarried  for  two  good 
hours  with  the  worshippers,  endeavoring,  as  he  asserted,  to  pro- 
vide that  his  castle  should  not  share  the  fate  of  neighboring 
castles,  five  or  six  of  which  Castanet  had  burned  within  the 
week.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  adventure  was 
quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Protestant  nobleman.  It  was  destined 
to  entail  disastrous  consequences.1  Meanwhile,  upon  his  return 
home,  he  at  once  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  intendant  Bas- 
ville  to  acquaint  him  with  the  violence  that  had  been  done  to 
him.  His  excuses  were  at  the  time  apparently  taken  in  good 


1  See  Copie  des  memoires  des  malheurs  du  sieur  de  Saigas,  tiree  de  Toriginal 
qui  est  escrit  de  sa  propre  main,  MS.  Collection  Court,  printed  in  Bulletin,  etc. 
xxix.  (1880)  73-79. 
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part,  nor  did  Marshal  Montrevel,  to  whom  Saigas  subsequently 
presented  himself,  at  the  assembly  of  nobles  called  at  Nismes, 
disclose  any  hostile  intentions.  But  when,  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  marshal  sent  him  an  order  to  come  again  to  Nismes,  and, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  dangerous  for  him  to  traverse  the 
Cevennes  without  an  escort,  the  baron  neglected  to  obey  the 
saigas  is  ar-  command,  a  prompt  punishment  was  meted  out.  Ar- 
puttotS?  rested  in  his  castle  by  a  detachment  of  seven  or  eight 
torture.  hundred  soldiers,  he  was  taken  first  to  Saint  Hip- 
polyte,  and  thence  to  Alais.  Against  so  cautious  a  man  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  certain  proofs  of  complicity  with  the 
Camisards.  None  the  less  did  the  intendant  institute  a  trial 
with  judges  drawn  from  the  presidial  court  of  Nismes,  and  scour 
the  region  for  witnesses  that  might  testify  to  some  overt  act. 
The  baron  himself  was  called  up  for  examination  before  Bas- 
ville  not  less  than  eighteen  times,  and  was  stretched  upon  the 
rack  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from  him  some  admis- 
sion of  guilt.  But  neither  form  of  torture  elicited  anything  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  his  accusers.  The  united  testimony  of  the 
twenty-eight  witnesses  of  the  crown,  to  use  his  own  expressive 
words,  did  not  establish  against  him  so  much  as  would  have 
secured  a  schoolboy  a  flogging.1  His  condemnation,  however, 
was  a  foregone  conclusion ; 2  and,  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of 

the  government,  he  was  sentenced  to  serve  in  the 
to  tie  gai-  king's  galleys  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  The 

destruction  of  his  residence  at  Saigas  was  ordered ; 
another  castle  at  Bousses,  not  far  distant,  as  the  scene  of  a 
Protestant  religious  meeting,  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground- 
All  his  property  of  every  description  was  declared  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  state.  It  is  said  that  the  personal  influence  of 
Basville  saved  Saigas  from  a  worse  fate,  and  that  Marshal  Mont- 
revel  openly  grumbled  at  the  leniency  of  the  court.3  As  it 


1  Me  moire,  ubi  supra,  xxix.  78. 

a ' '  To  send  a  gentleman  of  quality  to  the  galleys,  to  confiscate  his  property 
— this  makes  a  sensation  and  checks  others.  Thus  my  fate  was  instantly 
sealed."  Memoire,  ubi  supra,  xxix.  79. 

3  The  supposition  that  Saigas  owed  his  life  to  the  generosity  of  Basville,  and 
that  the  penalty  of  the  galleys  was  preferable  to  death,  arouses  the  indignation 
of  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  who  thus  apostrophizes  the  nobles  of  France,  and  in  par- 
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was,  the  sentence  is  itself  a  convincing  refutation  of  the  un- 
supported allegation  of  the  local  chroniclers  that  the  baron 
had  been  a  prime  mover  in  the  butchery  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Fraissinet  de  Fourques.  Had  that  been  true,  no  intercession 
of  Basville  could  have  saved  him  from  the  halter,  nor  would 
the  intendant  have  had  any  desire  to  interfere  in  his  behalf.1 

The  condemnation  of  so  distinguished  a  personage,  a  man  of 
mature  age,  to  an  ignominious  punishment,  generally  reserved 
for  the  worst  of  criminals,  created  a  deep  and  wide-spread  sen- 
sation. The  grief  experienced  by  the  better  part  of  the  com- 
munity did  not  affect  the  prelates  of  Lower  Languedoc.  The 
bishops  of  Montpellier  and  Lodeve,  happening  to  visit  the 
royal  galley  to  which  the  baron  was  attached,  as  it  lay  in  the 
harbor  of  Cette,  had  the  ignoble  curiosity  to  see  the 

Ignoble  curi-  '  ?  .,       ,        J  n    ,. 

osityof  the  nobleman  plying  the  oar  in  servile  degradation,  and 
requested  the  captain  to  procure  them  this  gratifica- 
tion. The  latter  readily  gave  his  consent.  Though  the  vessel 
lay  at  anchor,  heading  to  the  shore,  and  could  not  move,  at  the 
given  signal  the  galley-slaves  took  their  places  and  handled 
their  ponderous  implements.  Three  times  had  they  bent  to 
their  laborious  task,  when  the  comite,  or  overseer,  who  had 
taken  notice  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  baron  followed  the 
actions  of  his  comrades,  impatiently  exclaimed  "  Enough !  "  and 
put  an  end  to  a  shameful  exhibition.2 

ticular  a  brother  of  the  baron  then  serving  in  Prussia  :  u  O !  noblesse  fran^oise, 
votre  coeur  seroit  bien  change  et  bien  avili,  si  un  pareil  traitement  pouvoit 
vous  sembler  plus  doux  que  la  mort !  0  !  brave  Racoule,  aurois-tu  remercie  le 
juge  qui  a  use  d'une  telle  clemence  a  1'egard  de  ton  frere?  O  Dieu!  dans  quel 
mepris  et  dans  quelle  ignominie  sommes-nous  tombes  !  " 

1  On  the  Baron  de  Saigas,  see  Louvreleuil,  i.  185,  186,  ii.  11-14  ;  Brueys,  ii. 
160,  169-171  ;  La  Baume,  203,  204  ;  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  26  ;  Court,  i.  304-314. 

?  Court,  i.  315,  316.  See  a  slightly  different  account  in  a  letter  of  Beausobre 
to  Court,  Berlin,  May  28,  1737,  in  Bulletin,  etc.,  xxix.  237.  Baron  de  Saigas 
was  kept  in  the  galleys  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  was  at  last  released  in 
1716,  in  response  to  the  urgent  appeal  which  the  Princess  of  Wales,  subsequently 
queen  of  England,  made  by  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of  the 
Regent.  Upon  obtaining  his  freedom,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  his  wife  was, 
but  he  survived  his  imprisonment  less  than  a  year.  Antoine  Court  states  that, 
being  too  old  to  row,  Saigas  was,  after  a  while,  relieved  of  this  duty,  and 
Louvreleuil,  that  the  baron  was  at  first  allowed  the  unusual  privilege  of  wearing 
stockings  and  of  having  a  small  cushion  to  sit  or  lie  upon ;  a  mark  of  extraordi« 
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It  is  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  same 
person  who  when  a  freeman  gave  to  others  a  very  unedifying 
saigas  be-  example  of  a  time-serving  policy  and  laid  up  for  him- 
trepfdcon-n~  se^  an  a^undant  store  of  painful  memories  of  coward- 
fesBor.  iCQt  became  among  the  galley-slaves  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  courage  and  devotion  to  religious  convictions. 
Nothing  short  of  the  violent  wrench  to  which  he  was  subjected 
could  have  wrought  so  complete  a  transformation.  The  genu- 
ineness of  the  change  is  demonstrated  by  the  additional  calami- 
ties in  which  it  involved  him.  Not  only  did  the  new  zeal  of  the 
Baron  de  Saigas  to  confirm  his  fellow  prisoners  in  their  Protes- 
tant faith  and  to  thwart  the  efforts  made  to  convert  them  to  the 
king's  religion,  draw  down  upon  him  harsher  treatment  than  his 
captors  were  disposed  to  give  to  a  man  of  his  rank,  but  it  de- 
layed his  release  far  beyond  the  term  at  which  the  majority  of 
his  companions  were  liberated.  All  doubt  on  this  point  is  set 
at  rest  by  the  testimony  of  his  jailers  themselves.  For  eleven 
years  had  Saigas  been  confined  to  his  ship,  never  setting  foot 
upon  dry  land  nor  moving  from  the  galley  to  which  he  had  at 
first  been  consigned,  when,  in  deference  to  the  request  of  the 
master  of  the  galleys,  orders  were  issued  for  the  baron's  re- 
moval to  a  separate  room  in  the  convict  hospital.  The  sole 
purpose  was  declared  to  be  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  Protestants,  and  to  free  him 
from  the  troubles  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  and 
which  were  quite  likely  to  keep  him  confined  alone  in  the 
galleys  when  all  other  persons  of  much  less  consideration 
should  have  been  set  at  liberty.  "His  misfortunes,"  writes 


nary  consideration  which  the  writer  will  have  it  was  taken  away  because  of  the 
discovery  of  additional  guilt  which  ought  to  have  secured  for  him  the  punish- 
ment of  being  broken  upon  thew  heel !  Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  ii.  13,  14.  A 
contemporary  fragment  found  in  the  large  manuscript  collection  of  historical 
material  accumulated  by  Court  tells  tho  story  of  his  sufferings  tersely.  "Ce 
monsieur  a  souffert  avec  beaucoup  de  patience  la  question  ordinaire  et  extraor- 
dinaire. II  a  fait  13  mois  de  compaguie  avec  deux  chatnes  pendant  5  mois,  qui 
pesoit  plus  de  80  livres,  et  qui  1'avoient  ulcare  les  jambes  jusqu'au  os.  On  le 
fit  voguer  avec  les  robes  de  la  chiourme  tierselot,  pour  servir  de  spectacle  a  mes- 
sieurs les  evSques  de  Monpelier  et  de  Lodeve  qui  le  voulurent  voir  couche  sur 
une  planche  petite  et  courte.  aiant  les  genoux  au  meuton,  sans  estre  despouille 
pendant  les  13  mois.  Je  vous  dis  ceci  par  son  ordre."  Bulletin,  etc.,  xxix.  188 
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Arnoux  to  Marquis  Chateauneuf,  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  in  Salgas's  favor,  "come  from  nothing  else  than  his 
mad  determination  to  be  always  the  preacher,  the  protector,  and 
the  support  of  the  fraternity  even  in  his  chains.  So  that  you 
will  easily  judge,  from  what  I  have  the  honor  to  show  you,  that 
it  is  only  his  own  fault  that  he  does  not  enjoy  the  same  freedom 
as  formerly,  and  that  he  would,  perhaps,  even  long  since  have 
obtained  complete  liberty  but  for  this  obstacle." 1  It  was  this, 
doubtless,  that  prevented  the  name  of  Saigas  from  being  included 
in  the  list  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  Protestants  set  free 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  at  the  intercession  of  Queen 
Anne.2  Nearly  a  year  passed  after  his  closer  incarceration 
when  the  baron  was  again  transferred  by  night  to  a  still  more 
inaccessible  cell.  Here  he  saw  no  one  save  the  guard  that 
came,  three  times  a  day,  to  bring  him  food  or  a  candle.  He 
was  not  even  permitted  to  write  to  his  family  without  submit- 
ting his  letter  to  the  royal  commissioner,  for  fear  that  he 
should  write  to  Protestants.3  For  greater  precaution  against 
surreptitious  correspondence,  one  half  of  the  only  window  of  his 
cell  had  been  walled  up  and  the  remainder  covered  with  an  iron 
plate,  pierced  by  a  thousand  holes,  through  which  a  coarse 
needle  could  scarcely  pass.  Nor  was  he  long  left  in  doubt  re- 
specting the  reason  of  these  extraordinary  precautions.  The 
commissioner  before  whom  he  was  taken,  "a  perfectly  civil 
man,"  informed  him.  "  You  are  accused,"  he  said,  "  of  confirm- 
ing the  Protestants,  of  preaching  to  them,  and  of  supplying  them 
with  money — a  fault,"  he  added,  "  which  is  worthy  of  you,  but 
is  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  court." 4 

The  Camisard  struggle  had  lasted  a  full  year.     The  small 

body  of  troops  in  Lower  Languedoc  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 

the  Abbe  du  Chayla  had  been  reinforced  by  soldiers 

Varying  sue-    1  ,  J  ._...         .  ,  i   • 

cess  in  the     drawn  from  many  quarters.     Miquelets,  accustomed  in 

Roussillon  to  scale  the  rugged  sides  of  the  Pyrenees, 

had  for  months  been  serving  side  by  side  with  battalions  of 

marines  from  Toulon,  and  with  entire  regiments  or  chosen  com- 

1  Letter  of  March  24,  1714.     Bulletin,  etc.,  xxix.  (1880)  128. 
8  Ibid.,  xxix.  129. 

3  "  De  peur,  disent-ils,  que  je  n'escripve  aux  gens  de  la  religion." 

4  Saigas  to  Mile,  de  Saint  Veran,  February  4,  1715;  Ibid.  xxix.  182,  183. 
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panics  drawn  from  corps  inferior  to  none  in  the  service — the 
regiment  of  Hainault,  the  dragoons  of  Firmacon,  the  fusileers  of 
Provence,  and  others  whose  names  figure  in  the  list  given  by 
contemporary  writers.1  These  soldiers,  in  the  aggregate  far  out- 
numbering the  Cevenol  insurgents,  had  met  with  varying  suc- 
cess. On  several  occasions,  encountering  the  despised  moun- 
taineers with  superior  forces,  they  were  shamefully  beaten. 
Often  the  victory  remained  with  them,  and  the  followers  of 
Cavalier  or  Roland  were  forced  to  consult  safety  by  flight  into 
the  recesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains.  But  nothing  ever 
seemed  to  produce  a  lasting  impression.  The  Camisards  had 
an  incalculable  advantage  over  their  enemies  in  their  better 
knowledge  of  the  entire  country,  and  were  strong  in  the  affec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  mountain  villages  and  hamlets, 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  gladly  furnished  them  provisions  and 
shelter,  despite  the  prohibitions  issued  by  Montrevel  and  Bas- 
ville,  and  who  exposed  their  own  lives  with  reckless  daring  to 
give  them  tidings  of  the  enemy's  movements.  Mouths  from 
which  not  even  the  application  of  torture  upon  the  rack  proved 
sufficient  to  extort  information  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  the 
Camisards,  were  unsealed  to  communicate  to  the  insurgent 
leader  anything  that  might  facilitate  his  movements.  To  this 
was  it  owing  that  an  air  of  secrecy  and  surprise  invested  all  the 
actions  of  the  Camisard  bands.  If  worsted  in  combat  and  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  they  suddenly  vanished  from  sight,  leaving 
no  more  trace  of  the  direction  they  had  taken  than  if  the  earth 
had  opened  and  swallowed  them  up.  With  equal  mystery  they 
reappeared  when  least  expected,  possibly  at  some  distant  point, 
to  fall  with  resistless  force  upon  some  detached  troop  of  soldiers 
resting  in  the  confidence  of  assured  safety,  or  to  visit  pitiless 
retribution  upon  a  village  whose  Eoman  Catholic  inhabitants 
had,  under  the  influence,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  an  ecclesias- 
tic, perpetrated  inhuman  excesses  upon  their  Protestant  neigh- 
bors. Against  brave  mountaineers,  ably  led  and  apparently 
endowed,  like  some  favored  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  with 


1  See  La  Baume,  Relation  historique  de  la  rcvolte  des  fanatiques,  245-47.  for 
a  complete  list  of  the  troops,  together  with  the  iiames  of  the  commanding 

officers. 
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the  magical  power  of  rendering  themselves  visible  or  invisible 
at  will,  the  best  of  regular  troops  were  unable  to  cope  save  at 
great  odds.  Exemplary  punishment  had  been  meted  out  to  in- 
dividual communities  found  guilty,  or  even  merely  suspected  of 
giving  the  Camisards  aid  and  comfort.  But  the  remedy  was 
partial  and  ineffectual.  What  could  be  done  when  an  entire 
mountainous  region,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  full  of 
refuges  to  which  the  insurgents  could  readily  betake  themselves, 
and  from  which  they  could  as  readily  sally  forth  to  fall  upon 
the  troops  of  their  oppressors  ? 

The  Marshal  of  Montrevel,  whose  soul  revolted  at  no  deed  of 
cruelty,  had  long  since  made  his  proposal  to  the  court.     It 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total  devastation  of  the 
higher  Cevennes.     Indeed,  there  is,  as  will  shortly  be 

Marshal  _  _     ..  .,      ,        '  /,     , 

Montrevei's  seen,  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  even  contemplated 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  The  court 
of  Versailles  had  long  withheld  its  consent  from  so  drastic  a 
measure.  But  now,  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  of  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  yielded  to  the 
urgency  of  the  members  of  his  council  and  reluctantly  permitted 
the  marshal  to  carry  his  scheme  into  execution.1  Desperate 
diseases,  it  was  held,  justify  recourse  to  extreme  remedies.  It 
was  noted  as  a  mark  of  the  monarch's  goodness  that  he  stipu- 
lated that,  in  the  removal  of  so  large  a  body  of  people,  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  it  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
of  transportation,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  children,  the 
women,  and  the  aged.  Could  a  ruler  with  any  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  ordinary  instincts  of  humanity  have  been 
expected  to  insist  upon  less  than  this  ? 

A  proclamation  of  Marshal  Montrevel  bore  to  the  Cevenols 
the  first  tidings  of  approaching  calamity.  It  was  the  carefully 
studied  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  council  ofwar.  The 


1  "La  chose  etoit  trop  importante,"  says  Brueys,  ii.  221,  "  pour  £tre  executee 
sans  en  informer  la  Cour.  M.  le  Marechal  et  M.  de  Basville  en  ecrivirent  aux 
ministres.  Le  Roi  eut  d'abord  quelque  peine  a  y  consentir  ;  mais  il  se  rendit 
enfin  aux  pressantes  raisons  de  son  Gonseil.  Cependant,  par  un  effet  de  sa 
bonte,  il  voulut  que  dans  la  transmigration  de  tant  de  peuple,  on  prit  soin  de  sa 
subsistance  et  de  son  transport,  principalement  des  enfans,  des  femmes  et  des 
vieillards." 
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preamble  was  abrupt  and  startling.  His  Majesty  was  resolved 
to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  certain  places  to  furnish  the  rebels 
with  provisions  or  assist  them  with  recruits.  Consequently,  he 
had  determined  to  make  them  desolate  without  any  to  dwell 
therein.  Yet,  anxious  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
present  inhabitants,  he  was  pleased  to  order  that  instructions 
be  granted  to  them  for  their  guidance.  These  instructions  the 
marshal  proceeded  to  convey  to  the  unfortunates.  All  the  in- 
habitants must  repair  without  delay  to  certain  designated 
spots,  bringing  with  them  their  furniture,  their  cattle,  and  all 
their  portable  effects.  Having  reached  the  rendezvous,  they 
were  to  await  further  orders.  If  they  failed  to  comply  with  the 
command,  their  goods  would  be  seized  and  confiscated  by  the 
troops  employed  to  destroy  their  houses.  The  better  to  insure 
obedience,  all  other  communities  were  forbidden  to  receive  the 
dispossessed  villagers,  on  pain  of  having  their  own  homes  razed 
to  the  ground,  of  losing  their  own  property,  and  of  being  treated 
as  rebels  against  the  commands  of  his  Majesty.  Ten  places 
of  safety  were  next  appointed,  in  as  many  paragraphs  contain- 
ing each  the  list  of  the  parishes  and  villages  whose  inhabitants 
were  to  have  a  common  refuge.  Not  a  village,  not  a  hamlet, 
not  a  farm  within  the  specified  limits  was  to  be  excepted,  and 
three  days  from  the  date  of  the  service  of  the  present  proclama- 
tion to  the  local  magistrates,  was  the  brief  term  allowed  for  the 
removal.1 

The  tidings  brought  consternation  to  the  Cevenols,  who  saw 
their  own  homes  and  the  homes  of  their  ancestors  for  many  a 
generation  consigned  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  to  utter  de- 
struction. What  other  and  greater  horrors  were  in  reserve  for 
them,  they  knew  not.  It  was  clear  that  they  were  to  be  robbed 
of  the  chief  fruits  of  their  industry  and  toil,  and  of  every 
cherished  possession,  save  such  trifling  articles  as  they  might 
be  able  to  carry  with  them  in  their  hurried  flight,  and  the  cattle 
which  they  were  graciously  permitted  to  drive  before  them. 
But  for  what  purpose  were  they  to  be  congregated  at  a  few 
points,  unless  for  a  universal  massacre,  a  faint  copy  of  the 


1  The  text  of  the  proclamation  dated  Alais,  September  14, 1703,  is  in  Louvre- 
leuil,  Le  Fanatisme  renouvele,  ii.  68-71. 
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Parisian  Matins  of  which  they  had  heard  from  their  fathers,  or 
for  a  scarcely  less  dreaded  deportation  in  mass,  of  which  the 
experiment  had  recently  been  made  in  the  case  of  a  few  vil- 
lages ? 

In  their  bewilderment  the  wretched  mountaineers  adopted 
different  courses.  Some  saw  no  choice  but  to  proceed  to  the 
appointed  places,  even  though  they  knew  not  but  that  they 
were  going  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  All  the  bravest  and  most 
resolute  of  the  young  men  now  determined  to  take  a  step  re- 
specting which  they  had  hesitated  hitherto;  they  promptly 
joined  the  Camisards  in  the  field,  thus  swelling  the  numbers  of 
the  followers  of  Roland  and  Cavalier.  A  large  proportion, 
wavering  between  hope  and  fear,  unable  to  tear  themselves  from 
the  spots  where  they  had  passed  their  entire  lives,  and  cherish- 
ing a  secret  persuasion  that  the  marshal's  proclamation  would 
prove  to  be  an  empty  menace  that  would  never  be  carried  into 
effect,  lingered  about  their  former  homes,  wasting  precious  hours 
and  days  in  irresolution. 

Upon  the  other  side,  there  was  neither  indecision  nor  slug- 
gishness. The  agents  to  be  employed  in  the  barbarous  work 
The  plan  of  na(^  ^een  carefully  instructed  both  as  to  what  they  were 
operations.  t,o  ^0,  an(j  jlow  faey  were  to  do  it.  A  district  which 
may  be  roughly  described  as  reaching  from  the  Montagne  de  la 
Lozere,  on  the  northeast,  to  Mont  Aigoual,  on  the  southwest, 
was  to  be  given  over  to  destruction  so  thorough  and  complete, 
that  save  at  five  points  1  (where  villages  were  to  be  spared  that 
were  inhabited  by  Eoman  Catholics  and  were  intended  to  watch 
over  the  desolated  region),  not  a  vestige  of  the  works  of  men's 
hands  was  to  be  left.  The  tract  measured  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  in  breadth. 
It  occupied  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Department  of  Lozere,  but  included  a  small  portion 
of  the  contiguous  Department  of  Gard.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
parishes  into  which  it  was  divided,  belonged  almost  exclusively 
to  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Mende.  To  Julien  was  com- 


1  These  were  Saint  Etienne  de  Valfrancesque,  Saint  Germain  de  Calberte, 
Barre,  Pont  de  Montvert,  and  the  town  of  Florae.  La  Bavime,  Relation  histo- 
rique  de  la  revolte  des  fanatiques,  199. 
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mitted  the  task  of  destroying  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  vil* 
lages  and  hamlets,  and  he  was  to  begin  on  the  north  at  Frais- 
sinet  de  Lozere.  The  Marquis  of  Canillac  received  the  command 
to  visit  a  like  ruin  upon  the  parishes  farther  to  the  south  and 
west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mounts  Aigoual  and  Esperou.  Marshal 
Montrevel  had  reserved  for  himself  the  congenial  work  of  dealing 
with  the  villages  lying  between  the  fields  of  operations  of  the 
other  two.  He  was,  in  fact,  directing  his  course  to  Saint  Julien 
d'Arpaon,  intending  there  to  make  a  beginning,  when  events  to 
which  I  shall  hereafter  refer  caused  him  to  hasten  to  the  low- 
lands, and,  soon  after,  to  despatch  orders  to  the  Marquis  of 
Canillac  to  follow  his  example.  For  the  restless  Camisards  un- 
der their  adventurous  leaders,  not  to  be  idle  while  their  moun- 
tain haunts  were  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  had  descended 
into  the  plains,  with  greatly  increased  forces,  and  were  carrying 
terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Nismes.  Meanwhile,  the  appearance 
of  two  hostile  men-of-war  off  the  coast  aroused  new  fears  of  a 
foreign  invasion  instigated  by  sympathizers  with  the  Camisard 
cause.  Thus  it  was  that  upon  Julien  alone  devolved  the  entire 
work.  Nor  did  that  merciless  soldier  prove  incompetent  to 
perform  the  laborious  task.  For  three  months,  from 

Th.6  ttisk! 

committed     autumn  to  winter,  through  fair  weather  and  foul,  from 

to  Julien.  ,  ,         .    -,  ,»  ,,     .  .  n   .  ... 

early  morning  to  nightfall,  in  rain  and  in  snow,  with  a 
perseverance  and  an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  the  sol- 
diers from  Hainault  and  the  troops  drawn  from  the  neighboring 
province  of  Gevaudan,  toiled  with  spade  and  mattock,  with  pick- 
axe and  crowbar,  sapping  the  walls  of  human  habitations,  tear- 
ing down  doors  and  windows,  overturning  ovens  and  chimneys, 
destroying  the  carefully  constructed  arched  roofs,  removing 
everything  that  might  furnish  a  shelter  to  man  or  beast.  If  by 
chance  the  house  of  an  "  ancient  Catholic  "  should  be  met  with, 
in  a  region  where  the  inhabitants  were  almost  to  a  man  of  the 
Eeformed  faith,  the  orders  were  to  spare  it  for  the  time,  until 
the  king's  pleasure  might  be  learned.  Otherwise,  nothing  es- 
caped. The  accurate  map  of  the  Cevennes  that  had  recently 
been  printed  in  Paris,  based  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground, 
was  studied  with  minute  attention,  that  no  hamlet,  however  in- 
significant might  be  passed  over.  While  a  part  of  the  soldiers 
were  thus  occupied,  their  comrades  watched  over  them,  arms  at 
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Land,  ready  to  repel  the  attacks  of  straggling  Cevenols,  infuriated 
at  the  loss  of  home  and  property,  but  impotent  to  prevent  it. 
Even  thus,  however,  the  task  seemed  to  grow  as  the  workers 
advanced ;  for  half  their  time  was  wasted  in  endeavors  to  find 
the  hut  or  cabin  to  which  no  distinct  road  led,  hidden  in  some 
recess  of  the  hills  or  in  the  depth  of  the  forest.  It  might  have 
required  not  three  months  but  a  year  or  more,  had  not  the  per- 
mission been  asked  and  obtained  to  employ  fire  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.1  Louvreleuil,  curate  of  Saint  Germain  de 
Calberte,  who,  in  describing  the  operations  of  Julien,  betrays  as 
much  zeal  for  the  thorough  destruction  of  the  temporal  posses- 
sions of  the  new  converts,  as  he  ever  exhibited  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  descants  with  feeling  upon  the  extent  of  his  single 
parish.  It  had  a  circumference,  he  tells  us,  of  nine  leagues, 
and  comprised  one  hundred  and  eleven  hamlets  con- 

Cnrate  Lou-    ...         ,         ,  n         -,  ./>         p        -i  •  <•      i  •   i 

vreieuii's  taming  two  hundred  and  seventy-live  lammes,  01  which 
only  nine  were  Catholic.  The  church,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  parish,  was  a  league  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
two  extremities.  "  In  a  general  visit  which  I  made  to  discover 
all  the  parishioners,"  he  writes,  "  marking  their  names  and  sur- 
names from  the  aged  down  to  young  children,  and  going  from 
house  to  house,  I  spent  seventeen  days  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, although  I  started  early  in  the  morning,  returned  only  at 
nightfall,  and  rode  on  horseback.  It  is  true  that  there  were  sev- 
enteen hamlets  which  could  be  reached  only  on  foot,  because  of 
the  danger  of  the  paths,  which  were  impracticable  in  many 
places.  The  parish  of  Saint  Etienne  de  Yalfrancesque  was  still 
more  extensive  and  more  populous  by  a  third.  There  were 
fewer  royal  roads,  and  consequently  it  was  much  more  difficult 


1  "  Ces  contre-tems  furent  cause  que  cette  entreprise  importante  alia  tres-lente- 
ment,  et  que  Monsieur  de  Julien,  qui  en  etoit  le  conducteur,  representa  forte- 
ment  a  la  Cour  et  a  Mr.  de  Montrevel,  combien  il  etoit  difficile  et  penible  de 
faire  ces  demolitions  par  main  d'homme,  et  la  necessite  qu'il  y  avoit  de  se  servir 
du  feu  au  lieu  des  instrumens  de  fer  qu'on  employoit,  pour  eviter  les  incon- 
venients  qu'il  prevoyoit,  et  finir  dans  deux  ou  trois  mois  1'ouvrage  d'une  annee 
entiere.  Ses  lettres  furent  lues  avec  attention,  et  le  Roy,  qui  avoit  defendu 
precisement  de  bruler,  permit  1' usage  des  flammes  pour  avancer  cette  triste  be- 
sogne."  Louvreleuil,  ii.  112.  La  Baume  virtually  says  the  same  thing.  Rela- 
tion historique  de  la  revolte  des  fanatiques,  199. 
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to  go  about  in  it.     The  other  parishes  were  about  in  the  same 
condition,  in  proportion  to  their  circuit."  * 

It  may  strike  the  thoughtful  reader  as  somewhat  incongruous 
that  a  shepherd  of  souls  should  discourse  with  so  much  appar- 
The  execn-  en^  satisfaction  respecting  the  dispersion  and  ruin  of 
ed  by  curate  ^s  unhappy  flock,  only  deploring  the  hardships  en- 
countered  in  effecting  it,  and  he  may  be  pardoned  if 
possibly  a  suspicion  enter  his  mind  that  the  solicitude 
which  the  pastor  previously  exhibited  to  bring  his  errant  sheep 
into  the  ecclesiastical  fold  was  due  rather  to  regard  for  the  value 
of  the  fleece  than  to  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  charge.  It  is 
scarcely  less  startling  to  find  a  bishop  of  literary  culture  ex- 
press in  well-turned  phrases  his  entire  acquiescence  in  a  policy 
that  made  of  a  part  of  a  neighboring  diocese  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness. Again  it  is  Flechier,  of  Nismes,  who  has  for  Marshal 
Montrevel  and  his  barbarous  work  no  words  but  those  of  en- 
couragement and  approval,  and  reserves  his  condemnation 
solely  for  the  audacity  and  impiety  of  the  outrageous  Camisards 
that  dared  retaliate.  "  The  plan  you  are  executing,"  the  bishop 
wrote,  "  is  a  severe  one,  and  will  doubtless  be  useful.  It  cuts 
down  to  the  very  root  of  the  evil.  It  destroys  the  refuges  of 
the  seditious,  and  confines  them  within  limits  in  which  it  will 
be  more  easy  to  hold  and  to  discover  them.  But,  although 
we  were  quite  prepared  to  expect  that,  during  the  expedition 
you  are  making  in  the  mountains,  the  rebels  would  fall  upon  us 
in  the  plain,  and  commit  some  ravages  in  our  neighborhood,  yet 
we  could  not  have  imagined  that  they  would  perpetrate  so  many 
acts  of  cruelty,  and  come  and  burn,  under  our  very  eyes,  the 
churches,  the  villages,  and  the  best  estates  of  our  open  country." 2 
The  prelate,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  measure  impartially  the 
enormities  of  royalist  generals  and  Camisard  leaders.  A 
writer  who  can  say  of  brave  men  that  ferocity  stands  them  in 
stead  of  courage,  and  that  they  do  not  fear  death  because  they 


1  Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  ii.  110,  111. 

2  Letter  of  October  1,  1703,  O3uvres  completes  de  Flechier,  x.  122,  123.    Here 
the  name  of  the  prelate's  correspondent  is  not  stated.     Antoine  Court,  ii.  41, 
gives  it  as  Marshal  Montrevel.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  communication  was  not 
addressed  to  M.  de  Julien. 
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know  that  they  deserve  it,1  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  weigh 
the  deeds  or  misdeeds  of  friends  and  foes  in  the  impartial  bal- 
ance of  justice. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  Cevenols  that 

their  mountains  were  destined  to  witness  a  general  slaughter  of 

the  wretched  inhabitants.     Their  fears  do  not  seem  to 

ai  massacre   have  been  altogether  unjustified  in  the  circumstances  ; 

proposed?  .    ,      /?  _.  J          ,.  ,      .         , 

and  certainly  the  wording  of  a  paragraph  in  the  in- 
structions given  by  Marshal  Montrevel  warrants  the  inference 
that  something  of  the  kind  had  been  deliberately  proposed  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  For,  while  directing  his  officers,  should 
they  find  any  inhabitants  in  the  places  that  were  to  be  burned, 
to  read  and  explain  to  them  the  ordinance  forbidding  their  re- 
turn to  their  dwellings,  he  added  the  significant  sentence :  "  But 
no  harm  shall  be  done  to  them ;  the  king  having  refused  to  hear 
of  any  shedding  of  blood."2  The  suspicion  which  Antoine  Court 
expressed  over  a  century  ago  seems  now  to  be  converted  into  a 
certainty ;  for  it  will  shortly  be  seen  that  proposals  similar  to 
those  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  is  believed  to  have  rejected 
at  this  time  were  made  a  few  months  later,  by  Marshal  Mont- 
revel  himself,  whose  insatiable  thirst  for  the  butchery  of  the 
Protestants  caused  even  the  sanguinary  Lamoignon  de  Basville 
to  recoil  in  horror,  as  from  the  prospect  of  a  repetition  of  the 
infamous  crime  of  Catharine  de'  Medici.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
fared  ill  with  those  whom  love  of  home  or  any  other  reason  led 
to  revisit  the  haunts  from  which  they  had  been  driven ;  they 
were  remorselessly  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  into  whose  hands 
they  fell.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a  young  man  who,  having  a 
property  worth  four  thousand  livres  at  the  village  of  Fraissinet 
de  Lozere,  conceived  the  imprudent  idea  of  going  to  see  in  what 
condition  his  house  had  been  left  by  the  troops,  and  was  capt- 
ured and  summarily  despatched  without  form  of  process,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  his  disobedience.3 

In  the  matter  of  their  possessions,  Protestant  noblemen  of 


1  Letter  of  April  25,  1703,  CEuvres  de  Fle'chier,  x.  121. 

8  "  Mais  on  ne  leur  faira  point  de  mal ;  le  Roy  n'ayant  pas  voulu  entendre 
parler  d'effusion  de  sang."  Instructions  signed  by  Marshal  Montrevel,  in  Lou- 
vreleuil,  ii.  98. 

3Louvreleuil,  ii.  117. 
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unchallenged  loyalty  were  treated  no  better  than  their  more 
humble  neighbors.  In  reply  to  the  intercession  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ganges,  who  prayed  that  the  castle  of  Moissac,  belonging  to 
a  gentleman  connected  with  him  by  marriage,  might  be  exempted 
from  the  general  conflagration,  Marshal  Montrevel  stoutly  re- 
plied :  "I  have  severe  orders  from  the  Court ;  it  is  the  king's 
pleasure  that  the  country  of  the  Higher  Cevennes  shall  be  unin- 
habited and  uninhabitable,  as  an  everlasting  mark  of  the  revolt 
of  the  people  of  that  district."  1 

At  length,  the  weary,  half-fed  army  of  desolation  concluded 
its  inglorious  campaign.  On  the  fourteenth  of  December  Julien 
reported  to  Montrevel  the  completion  of  the  task  upon  which 
he  had  entered  upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  September.  Statistics 
convey  but  a  faint  notion  of  such  calamities  as  had  befallen  the 
Cevennes.  The  result  could  be  summed  up  thus :  Thirty-one 
or  thirty-two  parishes  were  ravaged,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  villages  or  hamlets  were  utterly  destroyed  which 

The  results.  .         51    .      ..  ,    •       •,  i    ,•  f  t 

previously  had  contained  a  population  of  nearly  twen- 
ty thousand  souls.2  It  was  a  sorry  exhibit.  Well  might  the 
king's  officers  complain  that  in  such  service  there  was  no  glory 
to  be  gained.  "Was  it  likely  to  compass  the  object  in  view? 
Julien  himself  doubted  it.  "My  expedition  is  finished,"  he 
wrote  to  Chamillart,  the  secretary  of  war,  "  but  I  do  not  yet 
foresee  that  all  these  disorders  and  troubles  are  nearly  ended. 
I  really  fear,  my  lord,  that  the  great  chastisement  which  I  have 
just  inflicted  upon  a  vast  and  extended  region,  may  rather  make 
a  noise  and  a  sensation  in  the  world,  than  allay  the  revolt  and 
bring  advantage  to  the  king's  service.  With  all  my  heart,  how- 
ever, I  wish  that  I  may  be  mistaken." 3 

Julien  was  not  mistaken.  The  barbarous  devastation  of  an  en- 
tire region,  which,  if  not  rich,  had  yet  enjoyed  a  certain  amount 
of  prosperity,  and  where  men  ved  contentedly  upon  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  and  the  increase  of  their  thousands  of  flocks  of 
sheep,  produced  no  lasting  effects.  The  restless  mind  of  Marshal 
Montrevel  had  another  and  yet  harsher  scheme  to  propose. 

1  November,  1703.     Louvreleuil,  ii.  147. 

2  La  Baume,  p.  201,  says  19,500.     Court,  ii.  37,  38,  gives  his  reasons  for  fee 
lieving  the  number  to  be  greater. 

3  Julien  to  Chamillart,  December  14,  1703,  Louvreleuil,  ii.  172. 
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Not  the  Higher  Cevennes  alone,  with  their  comparatively  sparse 
population,  but  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
among  whose  population  the  insurgents  found  secret  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  must  be  so  treated  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Camisards  to  obtain  shelter  or  subsistence  within  its 
bounds.  Marogier,  of  Yauvert,  who  was  broken  upon  the  wheel, 
had  declared  in  his  last  moments  that  the  Protestants  were  all 
enlisted  in  the  movement,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  upward,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  town,  not  a  village,  not  a  hamlet  or  farm- 
house that  did  not  supply  the  rebels  with  food.  To  remedy 
Montrevei  this  evil,  the  marshal  prescribed  heroic  treatment.  He 
more  strin-  would  transfer  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  places, 
Ires. m  the  hamlets  and  the  farmhouses,  to  the  towns  and  large 
villages,  which  should  not  only  be  fortified  with  walls,  but  be 
garrisoned  by  troops  to  secure  them  against  the  enterprises  of 
the  Camisards.  All  the  provisions  would  be  carried  in  thither, 
and  those  who  went  out  to  work  in  the  fields  would  be  per- 
mitted to  take  with  them  only  the  exact  quantity  of  food  they 
required  for  their  subsistence.  Happily  even  Lamoignon  de 
Basville  saw  at  a  glance  the  folly  of  this  suicidal  plan,  and  re- 
fused to  support  it.  The  full  execution  of  the  scheme  might, 
indeed,  he  thought,  starve  out  the  Camisards  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  but  would  be  more  than  likely  to  entail  the  ruin  of 
the  province.  Most  of  the  arable  lands  would  be  left  untilled, 
and  the  flocks  of  sheep,  which  constituted  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  prosperity  of  Lower  Languedoc,  would  perish. 
When  the  question  about  which  the  marshal  and  the  intendant 
disagreed  was  referred  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  the  desperate 
course  advocated  by  Montrevei  was  rejected.  This  incident  and 
some  other  differences  of  opinion,  we  are  told,  led  to  an  estrange- 
ment between  the  two  great  agents  in  the  work  of  repression.1 

Yet,  after  all,  the  government  knew  no  more  effectual  means  of 
repression  than  the  forcible  removal  of  entire  villages,  of  which, 
Abb6  Pon-  as  we  nave  seen>  a  firs^  experiment  had  been  tried  at 
cet's  paper.  Mialet.  This  plan  was  recommended  as  the  panacea 
for  all  the  woes  of  Lower  Languedoc  by  Abbe  Poncet,  vicar 


1  La  Baume  is  an  unimpeachable  authority.     See  Relation  historique  de  la  re- 
volte  des  fanatiques,  215,  216.     I  have  closely  followed  his  statement. 
VOL.  II.— 21 
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general  of  the  Bishop  of  Uzes.  Starting  from  the  premiss  that 
all  the  Protestants  of  the  province  were  responsible  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Camisards,  inasmuch  as  the  honest  men  among 
them,  men  who  had  a  natural  horror  of  bloodshed  and  incen- 
diarism, were  induced  by  "  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  liberty  of 
conscience,"  to  acquiesce  in  the  conduct  of  those  that  were  in 
arms,  Poncet  proceeded  to  discuss  the  various  expedients  that 
had  been  proposed,  and  touched  upon  the  proposal  to  put  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword  the  New  Converts  of  the  villages  and  hamlets 
in  which  Old  Catholics  had  been  butchered.  But  he  stigma- 
tized this  course,  albeit  in  precise  agreement  with  the  advice 
given  by  the  Cardinal  of  Tournon  to  Francis  the  First  in  the 
early  days  of  the  spread  of  heresy,  as  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  true  religion,  which  distinguishes  between  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  and  as  impolitic,  in  view  of  the  desperate  cour- 
age with  which  it  would  arm  the  rebels.  The  abbe  recom- 
mended instead  a  general  removal,  first,  of  the  relatives  of  the 
insurgents,  who  ought  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas ;  next, 
of  a  few  of  the  chief  men  of  each  locality  who  were  likely  to 
corrupt  others  and  who  might  advantageously  be  sent  to  some 
Roman  Catholic  region  far  distant  from  the  province,  and, 
thirdly,  of  all  the  young  men  of  questionable  loyalty  and  ca- 
pable of  being  induced  to  join  the  rebel  bands.  Whither  the 
last  should  be  taken,  the  abbe  did  not  suggest.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  abandoned  villages  might  be  repeopled  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Old  Catholics  brought  from  other  provinces.  Tims 
would  the  understanding  which  the  Camisards  maintained  with 
the  entire  Protestant  population  be  effectually  destroyed.1 

Meanwhile,  if  Julien  affected  to  despise  the  courage  of  "  Mes- 
sieurs the  fanatical  generals,"  because,  as  he  alleged,  they  had 
not  dared  to  take  advantage  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 

1  Antoine  Court  has  quoted  the  Abbe  Poncet's  paper  in  connection  with 
the  events  of  the  spring  of  1703  (see  Histoire  des  troubles  des  C6vennes,  i. 
247-251).  But  the  writer  uses  language  which  can  only  apply  to  a  date  about 
six  months  later,  or  to  November,  1703,  when  he  says  :  "  Ceux  qui  font  les 
massacres  sans  distinction  d'age  ny  de  sexe,  ny  de  condition,  et  les  incendies  dea 
eglises  depuis  quinze  a  seize  mois  sont  assurement  tres  criminels."  The  fifteen 
or  sixteen  months  must  certainly  be  counted  from  the  latter  part  of  July,  1702. 
See  Avis  de  Mr.  1'Abbe  Poncet  sur  le  moyen  d'eteindre  la  revolte,  in  Louvre- 
leuil,  ii.  180-184. 
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fifty  places  in  the  Cevennes  where  they  might  easily  have  at- 
tacked him  and  caused  great  damage  to  his  army  without  ex- 
camisard  posing  their  own  men  to  any  loss,1  those  worthies  had 
retaliation,  amply  vindicated  their  reputation  from  his  aspersions 
by  the  terrible  execution  they  had  done  where  their  blows  could 
be  most  effective.  Scarcely  had  the  work  of  devastation  begun 
in  the  mountains,  when  the  flames  were  set  to  churches  and  rec- 
tories, to  windmills,  and  even  to  whole  villages  in  the  plains. 
Within  a  month  Bishop  Flechier,  glad  to  have  his  person  safe 
inside  of  the  walls  of  Nismes,  was  writing  to  a  friend  :  "  Our 
province  is  ruined  beyond  recovery.  The  rebels  are  masters  of 
the  open  country.  "We  lay  waste  their  mountains,  they  lay  waste 
our  plain.  There  remain  scarcely  any  churches  in  our  dioceses, 
and,  as  our  lands  can  neither  be  sown  nor  cultivated,  they 
yield  us  no  income.  The  body  of  Catholics  that  had  been  form- 
ing in  the  villages  since  the  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Rohan  is  al- 
most wholly  destroyed,  and  the  king  no  longer  has  there  any 
loyal  servants. "  2  The  two  foreign  vessels  that  had  been  seen  in 
the  offing  and  had  spread  fear  of  a  projected  landing  of  English 
or  Dutch  troops  upon  the  French  coast,  it  is  true,  effected  noth- 
ing for  the  Camisard  cause.  If  any  action  had  been  intended, 
it  failed  through  lack  of  concert.  But  Eoland  and  Cavalier  were 
never  more  alert  and  daring.  Two  letters  purporting  to  be 
written  by  the  former  have  come  down  to  us.  They  may  be 
genuine.  They  are  addressed  to  particular  villages.  In  one 
Roland  informs  the  inhabitants  of  Saint  Germain  of  the  speedy 
coming  of  "  the  children  of  God,"  led  by  his  brother  Cavalier 
and  himself,  acting  under  inspiration  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  to 
set  fire  "to  the  Babylon,  to  the  Seminary,  and  other  buildings," 
warns  them  that  no  fortifications  will  be  able  to  withstand 
them,  and  challenges  the  enemy  to  meet  them  for  battle  on  the 
Champ  Domergue.  In  the  second  he  styles  himself  "  Count 
Roland,  general  of  the  Protestant  troops  of  France  gathered 
in  the  Cevennes  in  Languedoc,"  and  orders  the  dwellers  in 
Saint  Andre  de  Yalborgne  to  forbid  the  priests  from  saying 
mass  or  preaching,  and  to  expel  them  from  the  place,  on  pain  of 

1  Julien  to  Chamillart,  December  14,  1703,  Louvreleuil,  ii.  172. 
8  Letter  of  October  23,  1703,  (Euvres  completes  de  Flechier,  x.  128. 
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being  burned  alive  together  with  their  church  and  their 
houses.1  About  the  same  time  Cavalier  addressed  to  the  king 
himself  a  long  and  respectful  plea  for  his  brethren,  full  of  pas- 
sages of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  prove  the  justice  of  their 
struggle  to  secure  liberty  of  conscience.  He  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  harsh  treatment  received  from  bishops  and  priests 
that  had  driven  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  pledged  his  word 
that  they  would  lay  their  arms  down  as  soon  as  his  Majesty 
should  grant  them  religious  freedom  and  the  release  of  their 
prisoners.  He  assured  him  that  the  king  had  no  more  loyal 
subjects  than  they,  nor  subjects  who  would  more  cheerfully  pour 
out  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  his  service.  But  he  warned 
him  that  if  their  just  requests  were  denied  (inasmuch  as  we 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man)  the  insurgents  would  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  He  subscribed  himself  CAVA- 
LIER, chief  of  the  troops  sent  by  God." 2 

The  most  daring  enterprise  of  the  Camisards  was  the  attack 
made  by  Cavalier,  early  in  October,  upon  the  suburbs  of 
Sommieres,  a  small  but  well  fortified  town  on  the 
tack  upon  river  Yidourle.  Of  the  consternation  that  ensued, 
Bishop  Flechier,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  nuns  of  his 
diocese,  has  left  a  graphic  description.3  The  prelate  makes  no 
mention  of  the  cruelty  with  which  the  garrison  had  treated  the 
Protestant  villages  of  the  neighborhood,  and  which  the  in- 
surgent chief  gives  as  tlie  cause  of  his  coming  to  Sominieres.4 

To  describe  the  ravages  of  the  Camisard  bands  in  the  fertile 
lowlands,  and  among  the  villages  bordering  upon  the  Vaunage 
and  elsewhere,  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable.  In  the  midst 
of  the  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  property  and  of  the  houses 
and  possessions  of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  for 

1  Louvreleuil,  Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  ii.  87,  88. 

2 The  letter  was  dated  "In  the  Desert,"  September  14,  1703.  Summary  in 
La  Baume,  196. 

3  (Euvres  completes  de  Flechier,  v.  156-189.  See  La  Baume,  222-224 ;  Cava- 
lier, 177,  178  ;  Louvreleuil,  ii.  119,  etc. ;  Brueys,  ii.  228,  229  ;  Court,  ii.  73-7C. 

4 Cavalier,  ubi  supra. — La  Baume  describes  Sommieres  as  "a  little  town  of 
which  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  New  Converts. "  It  is  noteworthy 
that  of  the  present  population,  which  is  set  down  as  4,010  souls,  the  Protestants 
number  at  least  1,700.  H.  Perrenot.  Etude  historique  sur  les  progrcs  du  Prot- 
estantisme  en  France  au  point  de  vue  statistique  (Paris,  1889),  238. 
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hostility  to  the  Protestants,  the  memoirs  of  Cavalier  assert  that 
the  leader  maintained  a  high  degree  of  discipline  among  his  sol- 
diers, especially  in  the  matter  of  murder  and  robbery. 
di8cif?hiehe  And  they  instance  the  case  of  a  Camisard  soldier, 
who,  having  met  a  trader  on  the  road  from  Alais  to 
Uzes,  made  bold  to  compel  him  to  exchange  his  handsome 
clothes  for  the  worn  and  possibly  tattered  suit  of  the  former. 
When  the  theft  came  to  the  ears  of  Cavalier,  he  at  once  con- 
demned his  follower  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  though  the  sen- 
tence was  subsequently  remitted  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
compassionate  trader,  he  was  not  pardoned  until  he  had  first 
been  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  troop.  "  My  enemies  as 
well  as  my  friends,"  says  Cavalier,  "  did  me  always  the  justice 
to  say  that  never  was  discipline  better  observed  than  mine ; 
and  truly  it  was  what  always  maintained  us  and  preserved  us 
good  friends." l  Making  some  allowance  for  exaggeration,  we 
may  accept  the  assertion  of  the  Camisard  chief  as  virtually 
true.  The  insurgents  were  no  robbers  or  murderers  intent 
either  upon  private  gain  or  upon  private  revenge.  They  slew 
without  mercy,  as  they  plundered  without  remorse ;  but  their 
blows  were  directed  against  the  persons  and  the  property  of 
those  whom  they  esteemed  the  enemies  and  the  oppressors  of 
the  children  of  God.  Such  a  thing  as  appropriating  the  spoil 
for  their  own  individual  use  would  have  been  to  repeat  the  sin 
of  Achan,  and  would  have  drawn  down  a  punishment  scarcely 
less  severe  than  that  visited  upon  Achan.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
the  multitude  of  instances  of  cruelty  with  which  the  unfriendly 
pages  of  the  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  chroniclers  abound 
— some  in  all  probability  false,  many  distorted  and  exaggerated' 
by  partisan  prejudice,  but  many  others  unquestionably  true — 
there  is  an  absolute  dearth  of  examples  of  avarice  profiting  by 
the  misfortunes  of  enemies,  as  there  is  a  noteworthy  absence  of 
accusations  of  offences  against  the  honor  of  the  sex  which  is 
always  most  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  lustful  soldiery.  We 
may  shudder  at  the  sight  of  combatants  fresh  from  scenes  of 
carnage  engaging  with  apparent  earnestness  and  reverence  in 
the  worship  of  a  God  of  love  and  mercy,  as  we  are  startled  to 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes,  232,  233. 
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find  the  solemn  chant  of  the  psalms  of  Marot  and  Beza  the  ac- 
companiment and  incentive  to  the  bloody  execution,  but  we  are 
forced  to  look  to  their  religious  ideas,  sincerely  held,  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  strange  incongruity.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter  it  is  interesting  to  read  that,  according  to  the  inimical 
judge  of  Nismes,  Cavalier  reproved  with  uncommon  severity  the 
sin  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  To  one  who  excused 
himself  for  not  coming  until  he  had  been  twice  sent  for  to  bring 
his  arms,  by  assuring  Cavalier  with  an  oath  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive the  first  summons,  the  chieftain  indignantly  said :  "  You 
swear  by  the  name  of  the  Almighty !  If  you  were  not  one  of 
our  brethren  I  should  have  you  shot ;  and  if  it  ever  happen  to 
you  again  to  be  found  swearing,  I  shall  inflict  so  severe  a  pun- 
ishment that  you  will  serve  as  an  example  to  all  those  who  pro- 
fane the  name  of  the  Lord."  1  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  this 
incident  that  in  the  same  town  of  Vauvert,  where  this  occurred, 
Cavalier  assembled  the  inhabitants  for  divine  worship,  that  he 
uttered  in  their  hearing  a  long  prayer,  supplicating  Almighty 
God  for  the  king  and  begging  Him  to  prevent  Louis  from  follow- 
ing the  evil  counsel  which  he  received ;  and  that  he  exhorted 
his  brethren  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  their  churches,  assuring  them  that  the  omnipotent 
arm,  which  had  always  helped  them,  would  still  be  outstretched 
for  their  defence,  and  would  render  them  invincible.2 

It  would  have  been  strange  had  not  the  leaders,  men  of  ob- 
scure origin,  who  by  their  boldness  and  their  military  ability 
Roman  cath-  ^ia^  niade  themselves  feared,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  thaeccanii-8  respected,  even  by  officers  high  in  rank  in  the  eer- 
sard  leaders.  vjce  of  the  king,  been  betrayed  into  some  extrava- 
gant methods  of  displaying  their  importance.  But  the  stories 
that  have  come  down  on  this  point  reach  us  through  channels 
so  untrustworthy,  wherever  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Camisards  can  be  alleged,  as  to  merit  no  credence  unless  corrob- 

1  LaBaume,  228. 

2  Ibid.,  ubi  supra.     The  same  writer  pays  an  unconscious  tribute  to  Camisard 
honesty  when  he  relates  that  at  the  bridge  of  Codognan  the  insurgents  stopped 
the  royal  courier  and  took  from  him  two  bundles  of  letters  from  Paris,  but 
touched  neither  his  other  letters  nor  the  twenty  crowns  which  he  had  with  him. 
Relation  historique  de  la  revolte  des  fanatiques,  227. 
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orated  by  more  impartial  testimony.  Thus  when  Louvreleuil 
states  that  Koland,  as  commander  general  of  the  Camisards, 
boasted  of  being  master  of  a  part  of  the  province,  assumed  im- 
perious airs,  and  affected  to  be  addressed  by  all  that  spoke  to  him 
as  Monseigneur,  or  that  Cavalier,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  fair 
young  damsel  of  the  village  of  Ners,  announced  his  intention 
of  marrying  her  in  a  great  gathering  of  the  Protestants,  clothing 
her  in  gorgeous  apparel,  and  conferring  upon  her  the  pompous 
title  of  "  Duchess  of  the  Cevennes,"  he  is  probably  as  far  astray 
from  the  truth  as  when  he  asserts,  without  proof,  that  the 
former,  from  the  absolute  control  he  exercised  over  their  preda- 
tory expeditions,  had  so  enriched  himself  as  to  be  the  most  af- 
fluent of  the  rebels.1  Yet  had  Roland  and  Cavalier  exhibited 
even  greater  elation  than  that  of  which  they  are  accused,  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  nothing  unnatural  in  view  of  the  pict- 
ure of  the  state  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  provinces  of  the 
French  monarchy,  drawn  by  Louvreleuil,  about  the  expiration  of 
a  year  and  a  half  of  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  suppress  the  Camisard  uprising.  "  These  two  insolent 
bandits,"  says  the  curate  of  Saint  Germain  de  Calberte,  "  had 
made  themselves  so  formidable,  the  one  from  Montpellier  to 
Nismes,  and  the  other  from  Nismes  to  Alais,  that  the  couriers 
from  Paris  did  not  dare  to  proceed  upon  the  former  of  these 
roads  without  an  escort,  and  that  the  ordinary  carriers,  fearing 
the  perils  of  the  second  road,  substituted  for  themselves  a  Cami- 
sard of  their  acquaintance,  who  hid  official  letters,  now  in  a  bag 
of  chestnuts,  now  in  a  bag  of  charcoal  or  of  wheat  laid  on  the 


1  *'  C'etoit  a  luy  [Roland]  principalement  qu'on  s'addressoit  pour  recevoir 
1'ordre  des  expeditions  qu'il  y  avoit  a  f aire.  C'etoit  luy  qui  donnoit  les  charges ; 
c'etoit  luy  qui  partageoit  le  pillage.  Enfin  c'etoit  luy  qui  etoit  devenu  le  plus 
riche  de  tous  les  Revoltez  pour  avoir  eu  une  disposition  despothique  de  toutes 
leurs  rapines."  Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  ii.  164,  165.  Antoine  Court  has  con- 
clusively pi-oved  the  falsity  of  these  assertions,  and  has  shown  that  the  only  title 
either  Cavalier  or  Roland  affected  was  the  simple  designation  of  "Frere" — 
"Brother."  And  if  Cavalier  had  ever  dreamed  of  a  title  of  nobility  for  his 
future  bride,  it  would  certainly  not  have  been  drawn  from  the  Cevennes,  which 
were  Roland's  district,  but  from  Languedoc,  which  Louvreleuil  himself  tells  UB 
Cavalier  frequented.  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  ii.  128.  Equally  un- 
true is  it  that  either  leader  assumed  any  control  over  the  movements  of  the  other. 
Each  was  supreme  among  his  own  retainers. 
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back  of  an  ass,  which  was  driven  on  certain  days  to  Anduze  and 
on  others  to  Nismes.  The  towns  that  found  themselves  desti- 
tute of  salt  were  obliged  to  ask  the  commanders  of  the  king's 
troops ;  and  the  Catholic  peasants  were  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  dying  from  hunger  or  risking  their  lives  in  going  to  ob- 
tain in  the  cities  their  scanty  provisions."  1 

War  is  at  its  best  a  barbarous  pursuit,  drawing  in  its  train  a 
host  of  domestic  and  personal  hardships ;  and  the  evils  wrought 
by  the  well-ordered  plans  of  the  conscientious  general  are  aug- 
mented a  thousandfold  by  the  unauthorized  acts  of  the  guerilla 
or  the  camp-follower  intent  only  upon  gain.  Among  the  most 
The  story  of  t°ucning  incidents  of  the  Camisard  war  was  the 
X  iSdame  murder  of  Madame  de  Miraman  at  the  hands  of  some 
de  Miraman.  brutal  men  of  Cavalier's  band.  The  story  of  the  capt- 
ure and  assassination  of  this  young  lady,  not  perhaps  in  itself 
more  pathetic  than  the  end  of  many  another  unfortunate  victim, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  simple  and  touching  narrative  of 
the  humble  attendant  who  shared  her  perils  and  barely  escaped 
participation  in  her  fate.2  The  wife  of  a  man  of  rank,  the 
daughter  of  the  Baron  of  Meyrargues,  and  a  relative  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Castries,  she  had  left  Uzes  on  her  way  home  to  Saint 
Ambroix  in  a  chaise.  The  driver  and  lackey,  together  with  a 
chambermaid  and  nurse,  were  her  sole  escort.  She  had  been 
urged  to  secure  a  guard  of  soldiers,  since  the  road  that  she  was 
to  take  was  said  to  be  frequented  by  a  body  of  Camisards  ;  but 
she  had  resolutely  declined.  She  had  nothing  to  fear,  she  said. 
On  a  previous  occasion  she  had  fallen  in  with  the  insurgents, 
and  they  had  treated  her  with  respect  and  suffered  her  to  go  on 
her  way  unharmed.  It  was  not  so  now.  At  a  distance  of  a 
musket-shot  from  the  village  of  Vendras  the  carriage  was  stopped 
by  three  armed  ruffians.  They  first  bound  the  driver  and  lackey ; 
then  dragged  the  lady  out,  and  bound  her  and  her  attendant 


1  Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  ii.  165,  166.  This  was  under  the  date  of  December, 
1703.  About  two  months  later,  the  price  of  one  thousand  crowns  was  set  upon 
the  head  of  Cavalier  dead  or  alive — a  very  moderate  sum  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. Ib.,  ii.  221. 

8  Louvreleuil's  account  is  the  best ;  he  incorporates  in  it  a  good  part  of  the  ser- 
vant's narrative.  Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  ii.  149-159.  See  also  Brueys,  ii.  230- 
233  ;  La  Baume,  237-239;  Cavalier,  229-231,  and  especially  Court,  ii.  101,  etc. 
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women.  To  her  entreaties  to  spare  her  life,  the  answer  came  : 
"  You  have  nothing  to  fear  for  yourself ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  inspired  us  to  put  these  two  men  to  death."  In  vain  she 
offered  her  purse,  with  its  contents  of  fifty  louis  d'or,  and  her 
costly  jewels.  Her  captors  were  inflexible,  but  consented  not  to 
slay  the  men  in  her  presence.  Led  off  some  distance  from  the 
highway,  she  was  allowed  to  sit  down  upon  the  greensward, 
and  here  it  was  that  she  met  her  end.  Four  others  joined  the 
members  of  the  band  into  whose  power  she  had  fallen.  These 
were  as  deaf  to  her  entreaties  and  her  proffers  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  as  had  been  the  first,  and  thirsted  for  the  lady's 
blood.  "  I  mean  to  kill  every  Catholic,"  said  one,  "  and  you  all 
this  very  hour."  And  when  she  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  new  comers  the  blows  that  were  soon  to  prove  mortal,  the 
poor  woman — she  was  but  twenty  years  of  age — gasped  out,  in 
the  hearing  of  her  faithful  domestic,  who,  though  herself 
wounded,  survived  her  injuries  and  ultimately  crept  to  a  place 
of  safety  :  "  Leave  me  not,  Susan,  until  I  shall  have  breathed 
my  last.  I  die  for  my  religion,  and  I  hope  the  good  God  will 
have  pity  on  me.  Tell  my  husband  that  I  intrust  to  him  our 
little  girl."  When,  three  days  later,  she  was  found  by  the  par- 
ties that  had  been  sent  out  to  scour  the  country  in  consequence 
of  the  tidings  brought  by  the  escaped  servant,  her  body  was  so 
lifelike  in  appearance  that  she  could  scarcely  be  taken  for  one 
dead.  Her  gown,  her  gloved  hands,  her  well-shod  feet,  her  head- 
dress, the  diamond  pendants  in  her  ears — nothing  had  been 
touched.  The  chroniclers  tells  us  of  the  pompous  funeral  held 
in  her  honor,  of  the  mortuary  hangings  embroidered  with  the 
arms  of  her  husband  and  with  her  own,  of  the  troops  of  poor 
pensioners  upon  her  bounty,  now  robbed  of  their  chief  benefac- 
tress, who  walked  in  the  procession  carrying  tall  tapers,  and  fol- 
lowed the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  that  bore  the  pall,  of  the 
goodly  number  of  priests  that  each  said  masses  for  her  soul's  re- 
pose and  afterward  sang  the  solemn  office  for  the  dead  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  crowds.  They  justly  dwell  upon  the  bar- 
barity of  the  crime  and  the  cry  of  execration  that  went  up  from 
every  one  that  heard  of  it.  They  might  also  have  been  candid 
enough  to  record  the  fact  that  Protestants  vied  with  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  their  condemnation  of  the  act,  and  that  Cavalier,  far  from 
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justifying  or  condoning  so  foul  a  deed,  perpetrated  by  men  pre- 
tending to  belong  to  his  party,  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  arrest  and  try  the  authors.  Of  the  four,  three  were  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  council  of  war  and  were  executed  on  the  spot 
The  fourth  is  said  to  have  escaped,  but  whether  by  proving  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  judges  that  he  was  guiltless,  or  by  seizing 
an  opportune  moment  to  abscond,  is  uncertain.1  At  any  rate, 
the  Camisard  leader  placed  the  seal  of  his  unqualified  disavowal 
upon  the  crime,  and  proved  that,  however  much  of  excess  and 
cruelty  may  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  the  insurgents, 
the  charge  of  the  causeless  murder  of  the  innocent  could  not 
justly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  true  guides  of  the  movement. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  humanity,  not  to  say  religion,  had 
the  leaders  upon  the  opposite  side  shown  any  similar  or  ade- 
quate purpose  to  put  an  end  to  atrocities  far  more  numerous, 
atrocities  not  less  abominable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
victims  were  for  the  most  part  obscure  persons  about  whose 
deplorable  fate  neither  rank  and  wealth,  nor  youth  and  beauty, 
threw  an  interest  such  as  invested  the  end  of  Madame  de 
Miraman. 

The  life  of  a  Camisard  chief  was  never  lacking  in  romantic 
adventure.  Twice  within  the  compass  of  a  fortnight,  Cavalier 
Adventurous  &X1^  ^is  band  risked  being  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces 
warfare.  while  in  their  favorite  haunts  in  the  strongly  Protes- 
tant Vaunage.  On  the  first  occasion,  at  the  village  of  Nages  it- 
self, which  gives  name  to  the  district,  the  Camisards  receiving 
but  a  brief  warning  of  their  danger,  had  barely  time  to  draw  off 
to  a  slight  elevation,  whence  they  dashed  down  with  such  irre- 
sistible fury  upon  their  confident  assailants  that  they  drove 
them  in  flight  quite  into  the  plain  of  Calvisson.  Here  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  Protestant  wives  and  daughters  had  a  chance  to 
display  itself.  Some  thirty  women,  who  had  come  to  bring  pro- 
visions to  their  brethren  in  arms,  happened  to  be  with  Cava- 
lier's band,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  with  the  braves  to  the 
neighboring  height;  with  the  braves  they  also  fell  upon  the 
enemy.  Inspired  by  a  martial  valor  not  a  whit  inferior  to  that 

1  The  Memoirs  of  Cavalier  (p.  231)  assert  the  former,  but  Antoine  Court  had 
it  on  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  execution,  that  the  latter  was  the 
case.  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  ii.  106. 
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of  the  men,  they  were  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  the  discomfited 
dragoons.  Most  of  all  did  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  years  of 
age,  Lucrece  Guignon,  distinguish  herself  by  prodigies  of 
courage.  With  wild  shouts  of  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon,"  she  stimulated  the  men  to  action,  and,  snatching  their 
sabres  from  the  relaxed  grasp  of  the  fallen  cavaliers,  she  and 
her  companions  despatched  the  wounded  but  resisting,  and 
bounded  off  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing.  It  was  not  the  only  time 
in  the  course  of  the  war  when  the  sturdy  women  of  the  Ceven- 
nes  or  of  the  plains  did  effective  service,  and  more  than  once 
prophetesses,  like  her  who  was  known  as  La  Grande  Marie,  left 
their  bodies  on  the  battle-field  covered  with  honorable  wounds. 
Cavalier  had  his  full  share  of  adventure.  Returning  from  a 
brief  reconnoissance  before  the  engagement,  he  found  himself 
cut  off  from  his  band  by  three  of  the  enemy  who  had  stealthily 
crept  up  a  ravine.  "  You  are  Cavalier,"  exclaimed  the  nearest 
man  advancing  ;  "  I  know  you.  Surrender,  for  you  cannot  es- 
cape, and  you  shall  have  good  quarter."  "  I  shall  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  replied  the  unterrified  Camisard,  who,  raising  his  gun, 
first  shot  his  exulting  assailant  dead;  then  drawing  his  two 
pistols,  successively  slew  the  others,  and  opened  the  way  for 
himself  to  rejoin  his  followers.1 

At  Vergeze,  ten  days  later,  Cavalier  was  in  equal,  if  not  in 
greater  peril.  Having  entered  this  Protestant  village  in  quest 
of  provisions,  with  a  band  of  barely  eighty  horsemen,  he 
assembled  the  inhabitants  for  worship;  and  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  services  was  trying  the  case  of  a  village  mason  who, 
contrary  to  the  warning  he  had  received,  had  helped  the  enemy 
in  building  a  wall  about  the  place.  At  this  moment  news  came 
to  him  that  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  dragoons  of 
the  Count  of  Fimarcon,2  anxious  to  avenge  themselves  for  their 

1  Court,  who  had  before  him  the  impartial  and  manifestly  truthful  diary  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  writing  at  Calvisson,  corrects  in  his  accounts  of  the  affair  of 
Nages  (which  occurred  November  13, 1703)  the  gross  inisstatements  and  exagger- 
ations of  Brueys  and  La  Baume,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  errors  of  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  Histoire  des  Camisards  and  the  Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  on 
the  other.     See  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  ii.  91-95 ;  Louvreleuil,  ii. 
143-145  ;  Brueys,  ii.  238;  La  Baume,  235;  Cavalier,  183-187. 

2  Jacques  de  Cassagnet,  Marquis  de  Fimarcon.     Abbe  Goiffou,  Note  to  La 
Baume,  235. 
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recent  disgraceful  repulse.  Now  again  the  Cevenol  chief's  in- 
domitable bravery  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Not  waiting  to  be 
attacked  by  the  overwhelming  force  that  threatened  him,  he 
became  himself  the  assailant,  and  throwing  his  little  band  with 
irresistible  impetuosity  upon  the  cavalry  that  formed  the  van- 
guard of  the  enemy,  drove  it  back  upon  the  infantry,  which  was 
following  more  leisurely.  Then,  making  use  of  his  advantage, 
he  drew  off  rapidly,  but  in  safety,  to  an  olive-grove  hard  by, 
where  the  count  feared  to  attack  him,  believing  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Camisard  foot  lay  concealed  within  or  behind  it.1 

And  thus  the  year  1703  closed,  leaving  the  insurrection  no 
less  formidable  than  it  had  been  a  twelvemonth  before.  It  is 
true  that  the  Higher  Cevennes,  which  had  afforded  the  malcon- 
tents so  friendly  a  retreat,  had  been  laid  waste,  the  thriving 
villages  and  hamlets  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  whole  region 
rendered  incapable  of  supplying  from  its  stores  the  food  and 
ammunition  of  which  the  Camisards  often  stood  in  urgent  need. 
But  the  bands  that  had  been  driven  out  of  the  mountains  had 
signally  avenged  themselves  in  the  plains  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
whose  miserable  condition,  suffering  at  the  hands  of  Camisards 
and  Cadets  de  la  Croix  alike,  was  humorously,  but  not  inaptly, 
likened  to  the  plight  of  the  unfortunate  graybeard  of  the  fable 
from  whose  head  the  younger  wife  plucked  every  white  hair, 
while  the  elder  pulled  out  every  black  one,  and  who  between 
the  two  became  in  the  end  totally  bald.2 

And  still  the  war  went  on.  Of  foreign  intervention  in  be- 
half of  the  Protestants  of  Southern  France  there  was  as  yet  no 
*ew  mont^s  earlier  it  had  appeared  probable 


HO  ea  of 

foreign  in-    that  the  allies,  now  at  war  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 

torvention  .    , 

disappoint-    might  make  a  serious  attempt  to  create  a  diversion 

from  the  German  and  Belgian  frontier,  by  promoting 

an  invasion  of  the  Mediterranean  provinces.3    The  sudden  de- 


1  Court,  ii.  95,  101  ;  La  Baume,  237 ;  Louvreleuil,  ii.  160. 

«  Brueys,  ii.  263. 

3  A  French  Protestant  officer  serving  in  the  Prussian  army  with  the  rank  of 
major,  submitted  to  Queen  Anne  a  plan  for  a  descent  upon  the  French 
coast  at  Cette,  for  which  a  force  of  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  men 
would  be  needful,  sufficient  to  maintain  itself  in  the  plain.  A  smaller  body  of 
troops,  it  is  said,  if  compelled  to  take  to  the  Cevennes,  would  perish  of  famine 
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fection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Yictor  Amadeus  the  Second,  who, 
abandoning  the  French,  made  common  cause  with  Germany,  by 
signing  the  treaty  of  Turin  with  the  emperor,  on  the  twenty  - 
fifth  of  October,  1703,  raised  new  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  the 
oppressed  subjects  of  Louis ;  but  these  hopes  had  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  fulfilment,  and  were  destined  to  disappointment. 
The  adventurous  duke,  far  from  being  able  to  make  an  inroad 
into  Provence,  was  himself  driven  out  of  his  ancestral  pos- 
sessions, before  entering  upon  the  course  of  prosperity  that 
might  ultimately  have  led  him  to  the  realization  of  his  ambi- 
tious designs  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  regal  dignity.  Mean- 
while the  efforts  of  sympathizing  friends  in  England  and  Hol- 
land came  to  nothing.  In  September,  two  suspicious  persons 
had  been  arrested  by  the  vigilant  care  of  the  government,  the 
one  at  Montbrison,  in  Foret,  the  other  at  Pont  Saint  Esprit. 
Both  were  Frenchmen  by  birth,  but  held  commissions  in  the 
Dutch  service,  Peytau  as  captain,  Jonquet  as  lieutenant. 
Taken  to  Alais  and  examined  by  the  intendant  Basville,  they 
disclosed  the  fact  that  they  had  been  instructed  by  the  friends 
of  the  Camisards  in  Holland  to  obtain  exact  information  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  insurgents,  to  promise  them  help 
in  money  and  arms,  to  discover  how  far  they  might  favor  a  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  and  to  promote  the  revolt  in 
the  neighboring  districts  of  Yivarais  and  Dauphiny.  At  the 
same  time,  they  were  to  urge  the  Camisards  to  desist  from 
burning  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  putting  priests  and 
others  to  death,  and  to  base  their  movement  simply  upon  their 
desire  for  the  re-establishment  of  religious  liberty,  for  places  of 
worship,  and  for  the  diminution  of  oppressive  taxation.  The 

after  starving  the  poor  mountaineers  to  death.  In  default  of  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  it  would  be  better  to  confine  the  help  to  money  and  arms  alone. 
At  the  same  time  the  writer  recommends  that  a  British  fleet  be  sent  to  surprise 
Bordeaux,  both  as  a  diversion  from  the  Cevennes  and  as  a  promising  measure  in 
itself.  With  Bordeaux  in  the  possession  of  the  queen's  troops,  it  is  "  indubi- 
table "  that  the  entire  provinces  of  Beam,  Languedoc,  Poitou,  and  Saintonge, 
which  are  full  of  Protestants,  not  to  speak  of  Guyenne  itself,  will  rise  in  re- 
bellion against  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  The  more  than  four  hundred 
French  officers  who  served  England  in  the  late  war  and  are  pensioners  in  Ire- 
land would  be  of  service  in  this  enterprise.  See  Memoire  adresse  a  la  reine  Anne, 
etc.,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fran?.,  xxix.  (1880)  307-316. 
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insurgents  were  to  be  pressed  to  refuse  to  accept  any  amnesty 
that  might  be  offered  to  them.  The  life  of  Jonquet,  who  feebly 
consented  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  the  project,  was  spared  in 
order  that  he  might  serve  in  the  identification  of  the  others  who 
had  entered  France  with  similar  designs.  Peytau,  from  whom 
no  admissions  were  wrung,  save  under  the  torture  of  the  rack, 
was  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel.  Earnest  remonstrances  were 
made  to  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  against  permitting  Dutch 
officers  to  gather  in  their  city  with  a  view  to  entering  the  king- 
dom in  the  interest  of  the  insurgents.1 

A  more  vigorous  attempt  to  widen  the  scene  of  the  revolt 
toward  the  west  of  the  Cevennes  had  also  failed.  Laurent  Boe- 
ton, a  Protestant  of  considerable  power  of  organization, 
£  had  set  on  foot  a  movement  in  Eouergue  (the  present 
department  of  Aveyron),  and  had  promised  Cavalier 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  small  force  of  Camisards  that  was 
to  be  sent  to  him.  Three  of  Cavalier's  officers,  men  of  some 
experience — Catinat,  Dayre,  and  Pierrot — came  with  the  Ceve- 
nols,  and  were  conducted  by  Boeton  to  the  mountainous  range 
known  as  La  Caune.  Here  they  were  to  remain  quiet  for  a  few 
days,  until  at  the  appointed  time  a  junction  of  forces  should  be 
effected.  Boeton  himself  engaged  to  sally  forth  from  the  old 
town  of  Saint  Affrique,  whose  brave  defence  by  the  Protestants 
against  the  Prince  of  Conde  in  the  civil  wars  under  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  eighty  years  earlier,  has  been  described  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter.  But  when,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  men,  Boeton 
made  his  appearance  on  the  spot  previously  agreed  upon,  he  did 
not  receive  the  expected  support.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  criti- 
cal day,  the  Camisard  leaders  had  been  unable  to  restrain  them- 
selves, and  entered,  in  higher  Languedoc,  upon  a  course  of  de- 
struction similar  to  that  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
indulge  in  the  Cevennes.  At  the  news  of  the  ruin  of  churches 
by  Huguenot  hands,  the  province  far  and  near  arose ;  and,  while 
the  timid  Bishop  of  Castres,  fearful  of  what  might  occur,  betook 
himself  to  some  safer  place  of  refuge,  the  nobles  and  burgess 
militia  of  Kouergue  united  and  easily  crushed  the  Camisards.2 

»  Brueys,  ii.  208-213,  who  gives  the  fullest  account ;  Louvreleuil,  ii.  64,  65  ; 
La  Baume,  194,  195.     See  also  Court,  ii.  61-66. 
*  "Le  aieur  Barbara,  mou  subdelegue  a  Castres,  fut  assez  habile  pour  mettre 
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Catinat,  whose  destructive  zeal  caused  the  failure  of  the  under- 
taking, made  good  his  escape.  Dayre  was  taken,  and  broken 
upon  the  wheel  at  Montpellier,  displaying  a  firmness  and  con- 
tempt of  suffering  such  as  Camisards  were  wont  to  display,  ex- 
citing the  wonder  of  all  beholders.  Boeton,  failing  of  the 
assistance  upon  which  he  had  counted,  retired  into  the  moun- 
tains, seized  the  castle  of  Ferrieres,  and  was  able  to  secure  from 
the  respect,  or  the  fear,  of  the  enemy  the  most  favorable  of 
terms.  He  received  amnesty  for  himself  and  for  his  follow- 
ers.1 He  was  destined  later  to  engage  in  another  and  even  less 
fortunate  conspiracy,  and  to  meet  with  a  tragic  death. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  here  turn  aside  from  the  immedi- 
ate story  of  the  Camisard  uprising,  to  consider  the  experience 
of  the  Protestants  of  a  neighboring  city  and  district  whose  fort- 
unes were  somewhat  intimately  affected  by  the  events  recounted 
in  the  present  chapter  and  in  the  chapter  next  preceding  it. 

The  city  and  principality  of  Orange  had  been  seized  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  in  1660,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it 
The  fortunes  ^n  ^rus^  ^ or  ^s  rightful  owner.  But  the  very  Christian 
offfiep???1"  king,  when  he  razed  to  their  foundations  the  massive 

pality  of  Or- 

anse-  bastions  reared  by  Prince   Maurice,  acted  rather  as 

absolute  master  than  as  a.  faithful  administrator  of  the  property 

en  vingt-quattre  heures  8,000  homines  de  milice  sous  les  armes,  qui  tomb&rent 
sur  les  attroupes,  qui  f urent  presque  tous  pris,  tues  ou  pendus.  Ce  f ut  un  service 
signale  qu'il  rendit  qui  est  reste  sans  recompense."  Despatch  of  Basville  to 
Chamillart,  April  1,  1707,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  1'histoire  du  Prot.  franc?., 
xvi.  (1867),  273. — Barbara  will  be  remembered  as  the  officer  before  whom  Mas- 
carene  or  Mascarenc  was  examined  (C.  W.  Baird,  The  Huguenot  Emigration  to 
America,  ii.  342,  etc.).  He  is  appropriately  styled  by  D'Alquier  de  Montalivet 
"le  grand  inquisiteur  du  pays  castrais."  Bulletin  de  la  Societe,  etc.,  xxiv.  46. 
1  Louvreleuil,  ii.  92,  93  ;  La  Baume,  220,  221 ;  Cavalier,  229  ;  Court,  ii.  43-46. 
The  Abbe  de  la  Bourlie,  known  as  the  Marquis  of  Guiscard,  refers  to  the  impru- 
dent action  of  Catinat  and  his  associates  as  one  of  the  *'  unhappy  mischances" 
that  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  execute  his  great  projects  (Memoires  du  Marquis 
de  Guiscard,  danslesquels  est  contenu  le  recit  des  entreprises  qu'il  a  faites  dans 
le  roiaume  de  France,  pour  le  recouvrement  de  la  liberte  de  sa  patrie,  reprinted 
in  Cimber  et  Danjou,  Archives  curieuses.  2de  serie,  xi.  273-275).  What  those 
projects  were,  he  states  in  great  detail,  even  giving  the  text  of  manifestoes  which 
he  intended  to  issue  but  did  not.  There  is  little  in  his  narrative  which  it  would 
be  safe  to  credit  without  corroboration  from  other  sources.  See  the  monograph  of 
Jules  Chavannes,  **  L'abbe  de  la  Bourlie,"  in  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  1'histoire 
duProt.  frang.,  xviii.  (1869),  209,  etc. 
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of  another.  By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  on  the  twen- 
Jbieth  of  September,  1697,  the  principality  was  restored  to  the 
Stadtholder  William,  now  become  King  of  England.  The  Prot- 
estants of  Orange  and  of  the  three  dependent  towns  of  Cour- 
thezon,  Jonquieres,  and  Gigondas  had  more  than  once  been 
tried  by  the  ordeal  of  fiery  persecution.  The  horrors  of  the 
sack  of  the  city  by  Fabrizio  Serbelloni,  the  cousin  of  Pius  the 
Fourth  and  papal  general  of  Avignon,  in  1562,  during  the 
first  civil  war  under  Charles  the  Ninth,  were  remarked  as  ex- 
ceptional even  in  an  age  well  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  in- 
humanity.1 Less  atrocious,  yet  scarcely  less  harrowing,  were  the 
incidents  of  the  extension  of  the  Dragonnades  to  the  principal- 
ity in  1685.  Such  of  the  Protestants  as  had  not  at  that  time 
found  a  refuge  in  foreign  lands  now  breathed  freely  when,  as  I 
have  said,  Orange  once  more  came  into  the  possession  of  its 
rightful  owner.  The  public  exercises  of  the  Reformed  worship 
were  resumed.  The  four  Protestant  pastors,  after  a  rigorous 
imprisonment  of  twelve  years  and  one  month,  were  restored  to 
their  jubilant  flocks.  These  brave  men  had  first  been  threatened 
with  death  if  they  declined  to  apostatize.  One  of  their  number 
was  distinctly  told  by  Count  de  Tesse  that  he  should  be  hung  on 
the  gallows  the  next  day.  Remaining  constant,  they  were  con- 
fined in  the  jails  of  Orange  and  then  during  long  and  dreary 
years  in  the  dreaded  Pierre-En cise.  There  their  pious  fortitude 
made  them  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  all  honest  men  of 
both  faiths.  Of  this  they  had  the  proof  when  released.  Their 
brief  stay  at  Lyons  was  almost  a  continual  ovation.  The  royal 
commandant  not  only  invited  them  to  dine  with  him  and  treated 
them  "magnificently,"  but  apologized  to  them  for  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received.  At  Orange  hundreds  of  their  parish- 
ioners awaited  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  escorted 
them  into  the  city  with  the  discharge  of  musketry  and  loud 
cries  of  "  Long  life  to  the  king  and  to  our  dear  pastors  !  " 2  At 

1  See  Eise  of  the  Huguenots,  ii.  48,  49. 

2  "  Les  Larmes  de  Jacques  Pineton  de  Chambrun  (Ed.   of  1854),  104,  105. 
The  letter  of  the  four  pastors— Gondrand,  Aunet,  Chion,  and  Petit,  names  wor- 
thy of  perpetual  remembrance — written,  after  their  return  to  Orange,  to  Pielat, 
pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  of  Rotterdam  (ibid.,  appendix,  260-264),  affords 
an  interesting  view  of  the  welcome  extended  to  them  both  by  Protestants  and 
by  Roman  Catholics. 
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once  great  numbers  of  Huguenots,  the  new  converts  of  the 
nearest  provinces — Languedoc,  Dauphiny,  Provence,  the  Com- 
tat  Venaissin — men  and  women  famishing  for  the  preaching  of 
the  word  of  God,  of  which  they  had  long  been  deprived,  flocked 
to  the  temples  of  Orange.  Great  was  the  scandal  of  the  clergy, 
great  was  the  rage  of  Louis.  Prompt  measures  were  taken  to 
put  an  end  to  the  pious  pilgrimage.  Two  "  declarations  "  were 
issued  from  Versailles  in  quick  succession.  By  the  first  of 
these,  published  scarcely  two  months  after  the  cession  of  the 
Savage  laws  Principality,  all  Frenchmen  that  might  have  taken 
eitentsir™1'  UP  their  abode  in  Orange  were  warned  to  return,  and 
aJang^for  a^  others  were  warned  not  to  go  there  to  live,  on  the 
worship.  pain  Of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  property. 
To  attend  any  Protestant  worship,  to  be  married  or  to  send 
children  to  be  baptized  by  Protestant  ministers,  or  to  be  taught 
by  them,  was  a  crime  to  be  punished  with  death.1  The  second  law 
prescribed  that,  while  new  converts  might  freely  go  to  Orange 
for  purposes  of  trade,  they  must  first  provide  themselves  with  a 
written  permission  from  the  royal  governors  or  intendants  of 
the  province  they  left,  and  again  from  the  officials  of  the  nearest 
province  to  the  principality,  setting  forth  the  precise  object  of 
their  visit.  For  a  neglect  to  observe  this  formality  the  men 
made  themselves  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life,  the 
women  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  three  thousand 
livres.  The  judges  were  expressly  deprived  of  the  power  to 
moderate  or  remit  the  penalty.2 

How  far  did  these  stringent  measures  check  the  current  that 
had  set  in  toward  the  Protestant  places  of  worship  in  Orange  ? 
The  extant  records  of  the  office  of  the  intendant  of  Languedoc, 
at  Montpellier,  enable  us  to  answer  the  question.  During  four 
months  and  a  half  alone,  in  the  single  year  1698,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  one  men  were  condemned  for  this  offence  to 
the  galleys  for  life,  while  thirty-three  women  were  condemned 


1  Declaration  du  Roy  du  23  Novembre  1697  portant  defenses  a  ses  snjets  de 
s'etablir  a  Orange  et  d'y  faire  exercice  de  la  R.  P.  R.     Edits,  Declarations  et 
Arrests  (ed.  Paris,  1885),  363-365. 

2  Declaration  du  Roy  du  13  Janvier  1698  sur  ce  qui  doit  etre  observe  par  les 
nouveaux  convertis  qui  iront  a  Orange  pour  leur  commerce.     Ibid.,  366-368. 

VOL.  II.— 22 
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to  be  immured  in  prison  for  five  years  and  to  pay  the  fine 
imposed.1  The  arrests  were  made,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  special 
body  of  guards  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  watching  the 
borders  of  the  principality,  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
new  converts.2  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  did  efficient 
service. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1702,  William  of  Orange  died.  At 
once  the  Prince  of  Conty  asserted  his  claim  to  the  principality 
of  Orange.  A  few  months  later,  he  ceded  his  rights 
wiiiiam  of  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for  valuable  considerations ; 
and  the  latter  prepared  to  take  possession,  not  in  the 
name  of  another  but  in  his  own  name.  To  this  act  he  was  in- 
cited not  merely  by  the  ordinary  desire  of  extending  his  domin- 
ions, but  by  the  persuasion  that  the  existence  of  the  indepen- 
dent principality  so  near  at  hand  both  encouraged  the  Protestants 
of  Languedoc  to  cling  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  tended  to  pro- 
tract the  Camisard  struggle.  Not  only  did  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  throughout  a  wide  district,  continue  to  defy 
the  monarch's  commands  and  to  resort  from  time  to  time,  brav- 
ing every  difficulty  and  danger,  to  the  Protestant  temples  in 
Orange ;  but  they  were  accused,  whether  truthfully  or  not,  of 
ministering  aid  and  comfort  underhand  to  the  bands  that  held 
the  field  in  the  interest  of  religious  liberty.  It  was  matter  of 
common  notoriety  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  gunpow- 
der, which  the  Camisards  found  it  so  difficult  either  to  purchase 
from  abroad  or  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  was  obtained  from 
smugglers  that  bought  it  in  from  Orange.3  Most  influential, 
however,  was,  doubtless,  the  motive  supplied  by  the  zeal  felt  by 
Louis  to  remove  the  blot  of  heresy  from  a  point  situated  within 
his  own  domains,  and  to  merit  more  fully  the  paeans  sung  in 
honor  of  the  triumph  which  he  had  once  before  effected  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  in  Orange. 

The  Count  de  Grignan,  governor  of  Provence,  was  despatched 
with  an  army  to  take  possession  of  the  principality.  On  the 


1  Paper  of  P.  Corbtere,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  frany.,  xii. 
(1863),  233,  234. 
8  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
3  Court,  i.  145. 
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day  of  his  arrival — the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1703 — the  Prot- 
estant "  temples  "  were  closed  by  order  of  the  king,  and  all  ex- 
ercises of  Protestant  worship  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death 
The  princi-  ^°  tke  mi^isters  that  should  conduct  them.  The  fear 
rccupietaby  entertained  of  a  repetition  of  the  barbarities  of  the 
the  French.  Dragonnades  happily  proved  to  be  unfounded.  A  proc- 
lamation, made  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  on  the  public  squares 
of  Orange  and  Courthezon,  permitted  all  the  Protestant  inhab- 
itants to  dispose  by  sale  of  their  lands  and  houses,  as 
of  the  Pro?-  well  as  of  such  furniture  as  they  could  not  take  with 
them,  and  to  follow  their  pastors  into  foreign  lands. 
Such  clemency  from  a  king  who  elsewhere  in  his  dominions  was 
relentlessly  enforcing  conformity  to  the  established  church  and 
sending  to  the  galleys  any  that  were  caught  attempting  to  escape 
from  the  kingdom,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  desire  of  the 
Prince  of  Conty  to  conciliate  his  new  subjects  in  the  principality 
of  Neuchatel,  recently  claimed  by  him,  and  by  the  intercession 
which  he  consequently  made  to  Louis  in  behalf  of  the  domain 
which  he  had  just  renounced.  It  is  needless  to  relate  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  Huguenots  of  Orange  in  their  at- 
tempt to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  received,  or  to  de- 
tail the  hardships  endured  in  their  escape  from  the  kingdom. 
The  women  and  children,  who  went  first  and  took  the  more 
direct  road  to  Switzerland,  fared  much  worse  than  the  rest,  and 
scarcely  anticipated,  in  point  of  time,  the  men,  who  remained 
longer  to  complete  the  arrangement  of  their  affairs  and  were  al- 
lowed to  go  no  other  way  than  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the 
city  of  Nice  and  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  So  far  from  refusing 
them  a  passage,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  gave  peremptory  orders 
that  these  travellers  should  be  treated  with  kindness.  The  Gov- 
Hospitaiity  ernor  of  Nice  courteously  entertained  at  his  own  table 
of  sav?yuand  suc^  Protestant  members  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  as 
the  Swiss.  were  of  the  company ;  and  the  English  consul  distrib- 
uted among  the  poor  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money.  The 
hospitality  of  Geneva  was  as  unstinted  as  it  had  been  on  so 
many  occasions  during  the  two  preceding  centuries.  Private 
citizens  vied  with  each  other,  in  charitable  rivalry,  for  the  hon- 
or and  expense  of  bringing  to  their  own  houses  and  tables  the 
outcasts  of  Orange.  The  plain  artisan  or  mechanic  insisted 
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upon  having  his  share  in  the  generous  work.1  The  deputies  of 
the  four  cantons  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  and  SchafFhausen, 
meeting  in  extraordinary  session  at  Arau,  took  upon  them  the 
support  of  a  part  of  the  refugees  until  the  coming  spring.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  to  whose  pressing  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
the  exiles  had  been  in  great  part  indebted  for  their  kind  recep- 
tion south  of  the  Alps,  and  who  had  made  a  prompt 

Generosity  ...  .,  •   .,1  •    •    ,  i    • 

of  Prussia  remittance  of  money  to  assist  the  ministers  driven  out 
1  "  of  Orange,  distinguished  himself  by  his  subsequent 
exertions  in  behalf  of  these  sufferers  for  their  faith.  The  Eng- 
lish people,  never  behindhand  where  the  interests  of  continen- 
tal Protestantism  are  concerned,  made  a  noble  response  to  the 
letters  patent  of  Queen  Anne  (Westminster,  the  eleventh  of 
November,  1703),  enjoining  a  general  collection  throughout  the 
churches  of  the  realm  in  behalf  of  the  exiles  for  conscience' 
sake. 

The  blow  which  Louis  the  Fourteeth  had  struck,  nearly  a 
score  of  years  before,  at  the  prosperity  of  France  entire,  he  had 
now  aimed  with  effect  at  a  single  community.  As  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  easier  to  measure  results  upon  a  small  than  upon  an 
extended  field  of  action,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  account 
of  the  material  loss  suffered  by  Orange  and  its  dependent 
Decadence  towns.  The  houses  and  lands  were  left,  as  well  as 
of  orange.  miich  of  such  personal  property  as  could  not  be  readily 
removed ;  but  the  city  lost  a  great  part,  probably  the  greater 
part,  of  its  most  industrious  classes.  Out  of  a  population  possi- 
bly numbering  eight  or  nine  thousand  souls,  three  thousand  or 
more  emigrated.  Among  these  a  well-informed  contemporary 
writer  counted  up  by  name  fifteen  hundred  and  forty  with  whose 
means  and  social  standing  he  was  acquainted.  They  included 
six  hundred  and  ninety-three  persons  subsisting  upon  the  rev- 
enues of  their  offices  or  upon  the  income  of  their  property ; 2 
and  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  who  supported  themselves 

1  "Comme  ou  commen^a  a  les  loger  chez  les  magistrals,  les  ministres  et  les 
professeurs,  le  petit  peuple,  craignant  d'etre  prive  de  cette  consolation,  en  forma 
des  plaintes  et  voulut  avoir  part  a  la  generosite  publique." 

2  Officers  of  the  garrison,  of  the  parliament,  of  the  bureau  of  domains  and 
finances  ;  pastors  and  elders  of  the  churches,  women  of  quality,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, notaries  or  their  widows,  burgesses,  merchants,  with  their  families. 
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by  their  trades.1  He  professed  his  ability  to  mention  a  number 
almost  equal  to  this  aggregate,  composed  of  persons  without 
property  of  any  kind,  men  and  women  servants,  peasants, 
orphans,  invalids  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  a  number  of  refugees 
from  neighboring  provinces  who  had  obtained  the  favor  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom.  To  these  he  would  add  a 
few  persons  that  he  had  seen  arrive  since  he  completed  his  list, 
persons  who  had  not  been  able  to  bring  themselves  to  embrace 
the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  but  of  whom  he  knew  neither  the 
names  nor  the  social  standing.2 

If  the  true  wealth  of  a  nation  or  of  a  community  is  best 
gauged  by  the  number  of  its  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  laborious 
citizens,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  expatriation  of 
the  Protestants,  Orange  incurred  a  disastrous  loss,  from  which 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  she  has  not  even  now  fully  recovered, 
after  the  expiration  of  nearly  two  centuries. 

During  the  opening  months  of  the  year  1704  there  seems  to 
have  reigned  an  ignoble  rivalry  between  Cevenol  and  royalist  in 
the  infliction  of  causeless  misery.  The  soldiers  com- 
es of  the  manded  by  officers  holding  a  regular  commission  from 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  held  the  slightest  disobedience 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  massacre  of  inoffensive  subjects,  and 
made  no  discrimination  of  age  or  sex.  The  Count  of  Tournon, 
colonel  of  a  regiment  stationed  in  the  higher  Cevennes,  repeat- 
edly sent  out  detachments  to  traverse  the  burnt  and  depopu- 
lated region  and  see  to  it  that  none  of  the  former  Protestant  in- 
habitants lurked  in  the  houses  of  Eoman  Catholics  which  had 
been  spared.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  forty  of  the  miserable 
outcasts  were  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saint  Julien 
d'Arpaon.  All  succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape,  with  the 

1  Tailors  or  seamstresses,  hatters,  shoemakers,  silk  and  wool  carders,  laborers, 
bakers,  weavers,  masons,  manufacturers  of  stockings,  blacksmiths,  tanners, 
coopers,  lace -makers,  etc. 

8 1  have  followed  in  my  account  of  this  interesting  episode  the  monograph  of 
M.  Gaitte,  "  Immigration  des  Protestants  de  la  principaute  d'Orange  sous  Louis 
XIV,"  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  1'histoire  du  Prot.  fran$M  xix.  337-353. 
This  valuable  paper  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  very  rare  work  of  one  of  the  pas- 
tors of  Orange,  Jean  Convenent.  who  was  subsequently  settled  as  pastor  in  Lon- 
don :  "  Histoire  abregee  des  dernieres  revolutions  arrivees  dans  la  principaute 
d'Orange,"  London,  1704. 
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exception  of  a  few  old  women  whom  age  or  infirmity  prevented 
from  following  the  example  of  the  rest.  "  Our  soldiers,"  quietly 
observes  the  clerical  chronicler  who  relates  the  transaction, 
"  killed  them,  and  carried  off  several  pots,  caldrons,  and  other 
articles  used  in  cooking." 1  With  such  examples  before  their 
eyes,  the  Cadets  de  la  Croix  entered  upon  an  ever  widening 
career  of  bloodshed  and  plunder.  Not  content  with  confound- 
ing unarmed  Protestants  and  armed  combatants,  they  were  not 
always  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  adherents  of  the  two 
opposed  religious  creeds,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  rich 
booty.  So  many  quiet  and  blameless  peasants  of  the  Reformed 
faith  were  savagely  butchered  by  two  or  three  of  the  most  no- 
torious of  the  Roman  Catholic  freebooting  companies,  that 
Cavalier  is  said  to  have  sent  this  short  but  pointed  note  of 
warning  to  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Nismes : 

"  Monseigneur,  I  write  to  your  excellence  to  tell  you  that  un- 
less the  Hermit,  Florimond,  and  Lef evre  cease  from  killing  our 
brethren,  I  shall  use  the  arms  of  the  Lord  to  exterminate  the 
Catholics  and  shall  go  and  burn  your  mills.  I  am  your  affec- 
tionate servant,  .  JEAN  CAVALiEK."2 

Sometimes  a  fortunate  capture  was  put  to  good  use  by  the 
Camisards.  When  Castanet's  wife,  the  pretended  "  Princess  of 
the  Cevennes,"  the  Mariette  over  whose  nuptials  the  chroniclers 
make  merry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  troops,  the  husband 
deemed  himself  happy  in  taking  prisoner  a  lady  of  gentle  blood 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Yalleraugue,  and  managed  so  well  as 
to  secure  an  exchange  of  the  two.3  And  when  in  February, 
1704,  the  sister  of  Lefevre,  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
the  captains  of  the  burgess  militia,  or  the  Cadets  de  la  Croix, 
was  taken  prisoner,  Cavalier  himself  made  bold  to  write  to 
Lefevre,  and  inform  him  that  she  would  never  be  restored  to 
him  until  the  release  had  been  effected  of  the  prophetess  known 
as  La  Grande  Marie,  then  lying  in  the  dungeons  of  Uzes.4 

1  Louvreleuil,  ii.  195. 

2  La  Baume,  249 ;  Louvreleuil,  ii.  200. 

3  Louvreleuil,  ii.  146 ;    Court,  ii.  124. 

4  Letter  of  Cavalier  dated  "  Au  Desert,  ce  10  fevrier  1704,"  iu  Bulletin,  etc., 
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And  thus  it  was  that,  by  way  of  reprisal,  the  Camisards 
deemed  themselves  justified  in  exercising  signal  vengeance 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Languedoc.  Whoever  will  take 
the  pains  to  peruse  the  chronicles  of  La  Baume,  Louvreleuil, 
and  Brueys  will  find  a  sickening  catalogue  of  their  alleged  mis- 
deeds, given  with  minute  particularity  and  with  every  trait  cal- 
culated to  enhance  the  feeling  of  abhorrence  for  the  perpetra- 
tors— from  the  murder  of  the  priest  shot  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  quietly  engaged  in  reading  his  breviary,  to  that  of  the  shep- 
herd whom  they  killed  within  a  stone-throw  of  the  city  of  Nis- 
mes.  He  must  indeed  be  ill-read  in  these  partial  chroniclers  who 
has  not  discovered  that  he  must  accept  the  accounts  with  much 
suspicion.  If  he  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  precise  amount 
of  truth  that  enters  into  their  stories,  he  will  at  least  infer, 
from  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  that  pervades  their  narratives 
of  matters  of  such  common  notoriety  as  the  issue  of  battles  and 
the  numbers  slain  on  either  side,  that  they  or  their  informants 
have  given  quite  as  free  a  rein  to  their  imagination  in  recording 
Camisard  excesses.  Most  of  all  will  he  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suppress  those  circumstances 
that  might  essentially  modify,  or  possibly  reverse,  the  judg- 
ment of  history  upon  the  events  as  they  are  stated.  The 
Camisards  have  unfortunately  left  us  no  written  contemporary 
apology,  or  connected  register  of  events,  containing  document- 
ary evidence  that  would  serve  to  substantiate  or  refute  the 
assertions  of  their  antagonists.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  might  appear  that  the  ecclesiastic  killed  while 
at  his  private  devotions  was  a  less  conspicuous  fellow  disciple 
with  the  Abbe  du  Chayla  in  the  same  school  of  persecution,  or 
that  the  shepherd  had  added  to  his  more  innocent  pursuits  the 
functions  of  a  spy  upon  the  movements  of  the  Cevenol  bands. 
In  the  absence  of  the  fuller  knowledge  that  would  be  desirable, 
however,  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  accounts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  narrators  as  presumably  based  upon  fact,  while  mak- 
ing no  little  reservation  of  our  faith  in  particular  cases,  not  so 

ix.  (1860),  79.  M.  J.  P.  Hugues,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
this  and  two  other  curious  letters  of  the  Camisard  leader,  failed  to  recognize  un- 
der the  old  spelling  "  Lefebure  "  the  name  of  a  redoubtable  partisan  officer  who 
gained  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  his  pitiless  warfare. 
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much  because  of  a  wilful  purpose  on  their  part  to  mislead,  as 
because  they  wrote  with  a  bias  that  dethrones  Justice  and  places 
Prejudice  in  her  seat.  For  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence 
that  the  very  narratives  of  their  enemies  betray  the  fact  that 
the  occasional  barbarities  of  the  Camisards  did  not  compare  in 
atrocity  with  the  systematic  cruelty  practised  by  the  Camisards 
Blancs  or  the  Cadets  de  la  Croix,  if  not  by  the  orders,  yet  with 
the  connivance  of  the  government.  Thus  Louvreleuil  tells  us 
that  these  ardent  defenders  of  the  faith  made  it  a  practice  to 
stop  travellers  upon  the  highways,  and,  in  order  to  learn 
whether  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  compelled  them  fco  say  in 
Latin  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Hail  Mary,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  the  General  Confession.  It  was  a  perilous  test ;  for  those 
who  could  not  repeat  them  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.1 
The  Cadets  had  the  boldness  to  stop  the  noble  Abbot  of  Saint 
Gilles  upon  the  road  and  demand  the  surrender  of  one  of  his 
servants,  who  was  a  Protestant.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  indig- 
nant ecclesiastic  replied  that  they  ought  not  to  put  such  an  af- 
front upon  a  man  of  his  birth  and  station.  The  Cadets  were 
resolved  to  kill  the  new  convert,  and  it  was  only  by  throwing 
his  arms  about  the  man  and  holding  him  tightly  in  his  embrace 
that  the  abbot  contrived  to  save  his  life.2  One  band,  the  judge 
of  the  presidial  court  of  Nismes  informs  us,  ravaged  all  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Protestants  between  that  city  and  Beau- 
caire,  killing  here  a  woman  and  two  children,  there  an  old  man 
of  eighty,  at  another  place  a  young  girl,  a  number  of  persons 
elsewhere,  and  carrying  off  the  flocks  and  burning  the  houses 
and  barns.  Another  band  did  the  same  near  Bagnols  and  Uzes 
"  killing,  burning,  pillaging  everywhere."  8  So  rich  a  field  for 
plunder  invited  the  covetous  from  outside  of  Languedoc,  and 
for  a  short  time  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Provence  crossed  the 
Rhone  to  take  part  in  the  predatory  work.4 

1  "Us  arretoient  les  voyageurs  dans  les  grands  chemins.  Pour  connoitre  s'ils 
etoient  catholiques,  ils  les  contraignoient  a  dire  en  Latin  I'Oraison  Dominicale, 
la  Salutation  Angelique,  le  Symbole  de  la  Foy,  et  la  Confession  Oenerale.  Ceux 
qui  ne  sgavoient  pas  ces  PriSres  publiques  passoient  par  le  fil  de  leurs  epees." 
Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  iii.  3,  4. 

*  Ib.,  iii.  36,  37.  3  La  Baume,  263. 

4  "  II  vint  meme  des  catholiques  de  Provence  qui  se  joignirent  £  eux  ;  mais 
ces  derniers  se  retirerent  peu  de  terns  aprds."  La  Baume,  ubi  supra. 
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Instead  of  putting  an  end  to  these  outrages  by  compelling  the 
Cadets  de  la  Croix  to  disband,  the  royal  government  roughly 
treated  the  Protestants  of  Nismes  who  came  to  pray  for  an 
abatement  of  the  insults  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed. 
When  Albenas  and  Restauran,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  Reformed  faith,  proffered  their  help  in 
putting  down  the  insurrection,  and  asked  permission  to  set  on 
foot  an  armed  band  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Camisards,  Marshal 
Montrevel  very  curtly  denied  their  request,  not  concealing  his 
want  of  confidence  in  their  loyalty.1  He  declared  that  he  was 
only  surprised  that  the  patience  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
held  out  so  long.  Now  that  they  had  gotten  the  upper  hand,  he 
could  not  restrain  them  from  action.  The  petitioners,  he  went 
on  to  tell  them,  had  no  need  of  arms  ;  what  they  really  wanted 
was  a  good  will  that  should  prompt  them  to  go  and  find  their 
brethren  the  Camisards  and  induce  them  to  lay  down  then- 
weapons.  After  that  was  done,  all  of  them  ought  to  come  to- 
gether, with  the  halter  about  their  necks,  suing  for  mercy. 
In  that  case,  he  would  exert  himself  to  obtain  pardon  for  them, 
should  they  deserve  it  by  their  loyalty.  But  if  they  persisted 
in  their  evil  ways,  they  would  find  that  the  candle  would  burn 
at  both  ends.  There  was  no  disaster  for  which  they  might  not 
look.2  It  is  true  that  at  the  same  time  the  marshal  issued  a 
proclamation  which  strictly  forbade  any  bands  from  taking  the 
field  save  under  captains  appointed  by  him,  and  which  ordered 
the  restitution  of  all  plundered  property  to  its  rightful  owners.3 
But  the  document  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  evil  ;  nor  did  the 
few  and  inadequate  punishments  inflicted. 

The  desultory  warfare  in  the  course  of  which  the  Camisards 
approached  so  near  Anduze  as  to  burn  the  mills  that 


success  at     stood  about  it,  and  to  threaten  the  surburbs  of  Nis- 
de  Marti-      mes,  was  succeeded,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  by  the 
most  signal  advantage  won  by  the  insurgents  in  the 
course  of  their  contest. 

1  Louvreleuil,  iii.  7,  gives  the  Protestant  petition.  He  admits  that  the  mar- 
shal answered  them  "  fieremeut."  Ib.,  iii.  5. 

3  Louvreleuil,  iii.  4,  5  ;  La  Baume,  264,  265. 

3  Ordonnance  de  Nicolas  de  la  Baume  Montrevel,  Marechal  de  France,  etc., 
Nismes  le  ouzieme  Mars  1704.  Louvreleuil,  iii.  8-12.  See  La  Baume,  265,  266. 
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Learning  that  a  large  force  of  Camisards  had  assembled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Saint  Chaptes,  Marshal 
Montrevel,  who  had  just  reached  Uzes,  despatched  a  body  of 
troops  in  quest  of  them.  The  soldiers  consisted  of  five  or  six 
hundred  picked  men  of  the  marines  and  of  some  dragoons  of 
the  regiment  of  Saint  Sernin.  They  were  under  the  command 
of  La  Jonquiere.  This  self-confident  officer  ardently  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  by  crushing  the  moun- 
taineers,1 and,  in  his  assurance  of  victory,  had  dismissed,  as  un- 
necessary, an  additional  company  of  cavalry  which  the  marshal 
had  ordered  to  follow  him  in  case  La  Jonquiere  desired  to  have 
it.  The  presumptuous  leader  wished  to  have  all  the  glory  of 
his  approaching  victory. 

Not  finding  the  Camisards  at  Saint  Chaptes,  La  Jonquiere 
passed  on  to  Moussac.  The  enemy  was  leaving  the  place,  on 
the  one  side,  as  he  entered  it  from  the  other.  Hence,  after  a 
night  given  to  plunder  and  revelry,  the  Roman  Catholic  sol- 
diers, laden  with  their  booty,  advanced  northward  over  the 
tongue  of  land  that  stretches  between  the  Garden  and  the 
smaller  stream  of  the  Droude,  through  Bignon  and  Cruviers  to 
Lascours.  Here  La  Jonquiere  inquired  of  the  inhabitants 
respecting  the  whereabouts  of  the  Camisards,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  reply  that  they  had  not  seen  them,  indulged  his 
troops,  by  way  of  diversion,  with  the  permission  to  shoot  some 
of  the  villagers,  among  them  a  married  woman  and  two  young 
girls.  They  were  believed,  we  are  told,  to  be  prophetesses. 
The  fourth  person,  a  man,  was  suspected  of  being  a  rebel.2  It 
went  hard  in  these  times  with  any  person,  especially  any  Prot- 
estant, who  could  not  prove  his  innocence.  All  the  presump- 
tions were  reckoned  against  him.  With  fresh  plunder  and 
inflamed  by  new  potations,  the  soldiers  had  not  gone  much 
farther  when  they  came  upon  the  enemy. 

Cavalier  was  in  command  of  the  Camisards.  He  had  care- 
fully selected  for  the  scene  of  the  encounter  a  wild  spot  some- 
what south  of  the  hamlet  of  Martignargues,  and  therefore 

1  u  M.  de  la  Jonquiere,  qui  souhaitoit  cet  emploi  avec  passion,"  says  La 
Baume. 

3 "  On  y  tua  meme  une  femme  et  deux  filles  qu'on  crut  Stre  des  prophetesses, 
avec  un  homme  qu'on  prit  pour  un  des  rebelles."  Louvreleuil,  iii.  18. 
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known  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  in  their  dialect  as  Les 
Devis,  or  Devois  de  Martignargues.1  His  main  force  was  drawn  in 
line  on  rising  ground,  with  a  ravine  in  front.  Beyond  this  and 
toward  his  left  he  had  posted  a  small  body  of  thirty  horse, 
while  on  the  right  he  had  in  like  manner  thrown  forward  a 
corps  of  sixty  picked  footmen.  Both  of  these  detachments 
were  concealed  from  sight — the  former  by  a  thick  undergrowth 
of  bushes,  the  latter  by  their  position,  for  every  man  had  been 
ordered  to  lie  at  full  length  on  the  ground.  The  Camisard 
chief  improved  the  time,  while  awaiting  the  enemy's  appear- 
ance, by  offering  a  prayer  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  invoking 
the  help  of  the  God  of  battles,  and  then  addressed  his  follow- 
ers a  few  words  of  exhortation  to  a  courageous  struggle  for 
the  defence  of  liberty  and  religion. 

La  Jonquiere  had  sufficient  warning  to  advance  cautiously. 
A  more  experienced,  or  more  prudent,  subaltern  who  rode  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre  brought  him  back  word  that  it  was  likely 
that  Cavalier  was  holding  in  reserve  some  portion  of  his  forces, 
and  suggested  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  follow  similar 
tactics.  La  Jonquiere,  however,  had  attained  the  goal  of  his 
desires,  in  coming  up  with  the  rebels.  He  had  feared  that  they 
would  elude  his  pursuit.  Therefore,  having  no  thought  but  of 
engaging  them  as  soon  as  possible,  he  plunged  recklessly  into 
the  net  spread  for  him.  As  he  came  in  sight,  the  Camisards 
of  the  main  body,  whom  alone  he  detected,  were  kneeling  upon 
one  knee,  and  held  their  muskets  aimed.  They  had  been 
ordered  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  should  have  sent  his  first 
volley.  "  Courage !  my  boys,"  exclaimed  the  royal  officer,  "here  at 
last  are  those  wretches  of  whom  we  have  so  long  been  in  quest." 
Hurriedly  advancing,  he  gave  the  word  to  fire.  The  shots  of  the 
marines  did  no  execution,  for  the  Camisards  were  out  of  range. 
La  Jonquiere,  apparently  believing  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  slain  or  disabled  many  of  the  enemy,  gave  the  command  to 
charge  with  the  bayonet.  That  moment  the  Camisards  delivered 
a  well-directed  and  deadly  discharge.  Then,  not  waiting  to 
reckon  the  damage  they  had  inflicted,  they  rushed  forward, 


1 M.  Charles  Dardier  explains  the  word  Devois  by  ' '  Devia,  lieu  ecarte,  de- 
sert." 
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crossing  the  brook  at  their  feet,  to  encounter  the  reeling  body 
of  the  royal  troops.  Now  it  was  that  the  Camisard  cavalry  re- 
vealed itself,  and  poured,  through  the  thicket  upon  the  left,  a 
destructive  fire.  Now  it  was  that  Cavalier's  faithful  lieu- 
tenant, Ravanel,  and  his  men  in  ambush  upon  the  other  wing 
rose  suddenly  to  their  feet  and  dashed  upon  the  flank  of  the  as- 
tonished soldiers,  loudly  singing  those  ancestral  psalms  of  the 
Huguenots,  every  verse  of  which  sounded  a  knell  of  destruction 
to  the  appalled  hearers.  A  sudden  ^terror  seized  the  troops, 
when  they  found  themselves  thus  surrounded,  and  all  turned 
in  headlong  flight.  Among  the  officers  there  were  many  that 
displayed  courage  and  strove  to  stop  the  disgraceful  rout ;  but 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  availed.  The  dragoons  were 
conspicuous  for  their  pusillanimity.  The  marines  scarcely  did 
better.  With  loud  cries  of  "  We  are  lost !  "  and  closely  pursued 
by  the  Camisards,  who  spared  no  one  that  fell  into  their  hands, 
the  fugitives  threw  away  their  arms,  and  everything  that  could 
impede  their  steps,  even  to  the  thick  justaucorps  with  which 
they  were  provided  as  with  a  means  of  defence.  A  few,  but 
only  a  few,  made  good  their  escape.  Some  dragoons  swam  across 
the  Garden  and  reached  Boucoiran.  Fifty  marines  succeeded 
in  making  their  way  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Saint  Cesaire ; 
a  hundred  or  more  gained  the  woods  near  Uzes.  It  was  told 
with  horror  that  one  poor  fugitive,  entering  the  first  door  he 
found  open  in  the  village  of  Saint  Maurice,  and  throwing  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  woman  of  the  house,  was  pitilessly  beaten 
to  death  while  craving  mercy  at  her  hands.  In  all  it  was  said 
that  only  four  officers  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  es- 
caped, and  these  without  arms  of  any  kind  and  scarcely  half- 
clad.  La  Jonquiere  was  of  the  number.  Stopped  in  his  flight 
by  a  wall,  he  abandoned  the  handsome  steed  with  which  he 
rode  into  battle,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  .on  the  other 
side  a  horse  that  had  lost  its  rider.  On  this  he  reached  Bou- 
coiran. By  his  headstrong  folly  and  lack  of  military  skill  he 
had  lost  twenty-five  officers,  all  of  them  men  of  good  families, 
and  a  number  of  soldiers  variously  estimated  at  between  three 
and  six  hundred  men.  Cavalier  obtained  this  brilliant  success 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  killed  and  with  but  a  dozen 
men  wounded.  His  little  army  picked  up  upon  the  field  not  less 
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than  four  hundred  muskets,  and  his  followers  supplied  them- 
selves  with  all  the  pistols,  swords,  and  bayonets   which  they 
needed.     Their  leader  secured  a  number  of  horses  for  his  cav- 
alry.   The  charger  of  La  Jonquiere  fell  to  Cavalier's  own  share.1 
The  defeat  of  Martignargues  is  said  to  have  caused,  or  has- 
tened, the  recall  of  the  Marshal  of  Montrevel.     Justly  or  un- 
justly, it  was  reckoned  his  blunder  that  he  had  sent 

Recall  of 

Marshal  against  Cavalier  a  portion  of  the  troops  at  his  disposal, 
instead  of  going  in  person  with  an  overwhelming 
force.2  Certainly  if  the  general,  during  the  full  year  that  he  had 
conducted  military  operations  against  the  Camisards,  had  suc- 
ceeded so  poorly  that  the  latter  might,  at  its  conclusion,  be  said 
with  truth  to  be  stronger  and  more  defiant  than  at  its  commence- 
ment, he  had  made  for  himself  an  uncommonly  large  number  of 
enemies,  among  Koman  Catholics  as  well  as  among  Protestants. 
We  have  seen  that  his  severity,  amounting  to  a  savage  thirst  for 
blood,  aroused  the  indignant  protests  of  sensible  and  humane 
men  of  both  religions.  Even  the  intendant  of  Languedoc,  a 
man  rarely  credited  with  feeling,  recoiled  from  the  lengths  of 
persecution  to  which  the  marshal  was  disposed  to  go,  and  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  could  not  bring  himself  to  sanction  so  sanguinary 
a  policy.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  monarch's  weariness  or 
disgust  at  being  so  frequently  reminded  of  the  only  plan  of 
which  the  marshal's  mind  was  capacious  enough  to  conceive, 
contributed  to  the  celerity  of  Montrevel's  overthrow.  For  even 
in  his  last  letter  to  his  Majesty,  written  on  the  eve  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Martignargues,  he  again  called  up  the  savage  project 
which  Basville  stigmatized  as  perilously  near  another  Saint 
Bartholomew's-Day  massacre,3  and  ventured  to  censure  the  king's 
scruples  as  a  weakness  that  had  protracted  the  war  against  the 


1  See  the  Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  223-225  ;  La  Baume,  272-277  ;  Louvreleuil,  iii. 
17-22 ;  Brueys,  ii.  257-260  ;  Rossel  d'Aigaliers  34  ;  Court,  ii.  221-227. 

3  Brueys,  ii,  257,  258. 

8  "  Lorsque  je  lui  demande  par  quel  moyen  il  veut  apaiser  ce  mouvement  et 
mettre  fin  a  tant  de  maux,  il  m' assure  toujours  qu'il  est  impossible  de  le  voir 
finir  avant  la  paix,  ou  il  propose  de  si  etranges  extremites,  qu'elles  approchent  fort 
de  la  Saint- Bar  tTielemy."  Confidential  letter  of  Basville  to  the  minister  of  war, 
April  1,  1704.  MSS.  Archives  of  minister  of  war,  vol.  1796,  fol.  103,  printed  in 
M.  Charles  Dardier's  reply  to  M.  Tallon,  entitled  Encore  les  Camisards  (Ge- 
neva, 1890),  9,  10. 
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Camisards.  Referring  to  the  critical  moment  when  the  declara- 
tion by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  of  his  purpose  to  espouse  the  side  of 
the  powers  allied  against  France  raised  up  a  new  war  and  called 
the  troops  in  Languedoc  in  another  direction,  Montrevel  allowed 
himself  to  say :  "  The  fanatics  were  scattered,  the  inhabitants  [of 
the  Cevennes]  were  ruined,  and  it  was  easy  to  exterminate  them 
in  their  flight  by  an  illustrious  example  of  the  punishment  of 
the  unruly,  if  your  Majesty  had  not  preferred  to  resort  to  clem- 
ency. Your  Majesty  believed  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  been 
stifled  by  the  dispersion  of  the  rebels.  But  these  wretches,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  new  diversion  excited  for  your  arms,  have 
assumed  new  strength,  and  their  fury  but  too  strongly  confirms 
what  I  had  the  honor  to  show  your  Majesty  respecting  the  con- 
juncture of  this  revolt,  against  the  opinion  of  those  who  at  first 
despised  it."  1 

It  was,  however,  not  so  much  the  marshal's  brutal  policy  as 

his  failure  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  had  been  sent 

to  Languedoc  that  compassed  his  downfall.     This  fail- 

Hisgallan-  D    ,  *j,     ,  ... 

tries  and  ure  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  an  inordinate  love 
of  pleasure  that  led  him  to  neglect  the  pursuits  of  Mars 
for  the  worship  of  Yenus.  Complaints  were  openly  made  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  his  gallantries,  and  the  archives  of 
the  war  department  still  testify  to  the  number  of  anonymous 
letters  which  the  ministry  received,  setting  forth  in  terms  more 
forcible  than  polite  the  miserable  state  of  Languedoc.  While 
the  general  was  at  home  enjoying  his  ease,  the  inferior  officers, 
it  was  said,  took  good  care  not  to  find  the  rebels,  lest  there  be- 
ing no  more  Camisards  left  to  fight,  they  should  be  compelled 
to  return  to  harder  service  in  Flanders  and  Germany.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  insurgents  were  suffered  to  come  and  burn  houses, 
even  at  the  very  gates  of  places  where  there  was  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  troops  that  declined  to  sally  forth  and  meet  them. 
Hence  it  was  that,  when  forced  to  go  in  quest  of  the  miscreants, 

1  Marshal  Montrevel  to  the  king,  Quissao,  February  14,  1704,  in  Louvreleuil, 
iii.  12-15  j  and  Court,  ii.  228-230.  There  is  an  error  in  the  place  or  in  the  date 
of  March  14,  assigned  by  Louvreleuil  to  this  remarkable  letter,  since  the  marshal 
could  not  have  been  elsewhere  than  at  Uzes,  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement  at 
Martigiiargues,  which  occurred  March  15,  according  to  Court,  and,  apparently, 
March  14,  according  to  La  Baume's  narrative. 
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the  officers  never  took  the  direct  road  pointed  out  by  their 
guides,  but  either  went  astray  or  came  up  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service.  They  were  even  accused  of  sometimes  purposely  mak- 
ing a  loud  noise  in  order  that  the  Camisards  might  give  them  a 
wide  berth.1  Meanwhile,  Montrevel  at  Montpellier,  at  Alais,  and 
wherever  he  went,  was  engaged,  as  though  it  were  his  most  im- 
portant duty  in  life,  in  making  love  to  the  ladies  of  the  province. 
His  profu-  ^n  kis  ma(^  desire  to  please  his  principal  mistress  there 
sion.  was  no  enci  of  fas  expenditures,  all  wrung  from  the  in- 

habitants of  an  impoverished  province.  One  hundred  thousand 
livres  had  gone  for  one  purpose,  another  hundred  thousand  for 
another.  Houses  were  torn  down  and  rebuilt  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  finest  edifice  in  Montpellier,  in  which  princes  had 
formerly  dwelt,  was  not  sufficiently  stately,  but  must  be  remod- 
elled and  beautified  for  the  accommodation  of  its  present  fair 
occupant.2  The  very  troops  murmured  at  the  ignoble  uses  to 
which  they  were  put,  and  complained  that  when  they  should 
have  been  employed  in  the  king's  service  they  were  escorting 
from  place  to  place  the  favorite  of  the  marshal.3 

Evidently  the  province  was  well  rid  of  so  cruel,  lustful,  and  ex- 
travagant a  taskmaster.  Meantime,  however,  fortune  smiled 
upon  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  render  his  exit  from  office 
somewhat  more  glorious  than  the  previous  twelvemonth  of  his 
command  had  been. 


1  "Lorsqu'ils  vont  en  detachement  ils  ont  tousiours  quelque  raison  pour  ne 
passer  pas  par  le  meme  chemin  que  les  guides  veulent,  soit  pour  allonger  soit 
pour  eviter  les  Camisards  ;    ou  ils  font  du  bruit  pour  estre  entendus  de  loin." 
Anonymous  letter  to  Chamillart,  August,  1703. 

2  Alais,  as  well  as  Montpellier,  received  marks  of  the  marshal's  profuse  expen- 
diture of  money.     The  fine  walk  in  front  of  the  old  castle,  now  used  as  a  prison, 
from  which  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  of  the  valley  of  the  Gardon  and  the 
range  of  the  Cevennes,   still  bears  the  name  of  La  promenade  de  la  Marechale, 
because  made  while  Marshal  Montrevel  commanded  the  troops  sent  against  the 
Camisards.     P.  Joanne,  Les  Cevennes,  33.     It  is  the  same  work  that  is  referred 
to  by  Court,  ii.  231,  as  "  une  belle  terrasse  a  Alais." 

3  **  Cant  on  veut  dire  quelque  chose  aux  officiers  :   *  Que  fetes  vous  au  Sevenes  ? ' 
— 'Nous  servons  de  macareau  au  marechal,  de  dupe  a  1'intendant.'  "     Anony- 
mous letter  to  Chamillart,  from  Montpellier,  September  16,  1703.     The  three 
epistles,  perhaps  purposely  misspelt,  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of 
war,  which  M.  Charles  Dardier  has  inserted  in  his  monograph,  Le  marechal  de 
Montrevel  (Nismes,  1889),  are  both  interesting  and  important. 
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Cavalier's  victory  at  Martignargues  had  considerably  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  his  band,  which  now  amounted  to  one 
thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse.  Disdaining  secrecy,  his 
men  now  marched  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  fife,  and  after 
partially  successful  assaults  upon  Boucoiran  and  Saint  Ge*nies, 
made  their  appearance  at  Caveyrac,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Nismes.  But  in  the  midst  of  their  fancied  prosperity,  a  deadly 
blow  was  in  preparation  for  them.  A  month  had  passed  and 
the  marshal's  successor  was  already  appointed  and  upon  his 
way  to  assume  control  of  the  troops  in  Languedoc.  Montrevel 
had  withdrawn  to  Sommieres,  giving  out  that  he  was  to  start 
on  the  sixteenth  of  April  for  Montpellier,  and  proceed  to  Guy- 
enne,  where  the  king  had  ordered  him  to  replace  Marshal  Rozel. 
In  order  further  to  increase  the  false  security  which  the  in- 
telligence of  his  prospective  departure  had  created  in  the  mind 
of  the  Camisards,  he  sedulously  spread  a  rumor  that  the  troops 
garrisoned  at  Nismes  were  to  march  to  meet  the  new  com- 
mander who  was  descending  the  Ehone  and  might  soon  be  ex- 
pected at  Pont  Saint  Esprit.  Meanwhile  he  had  in  reality  ar- 
ranged that  all  the  forces  at  hand  should  concentrate  upon  the 
He  sur-  unfortunate  Cavalier.  The  latter,  far  from  suspecting 
B0unriBeasnd  kis  imminent  danger,  was  meditating  to  take  advan- 
cavaiier.  ^age  of  the  departure  of  the  leading  general  to  make  a 
new  and  formidable  move  in  the  Yaunage.  The  ruse  was  emi- 
nently successful.  Montrevel,  tardily  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  vindicating  his  military  honor,  did  not  commit  his  troops  to 
subordinate  officers,  but  took  the  field  in  person.  Scarcely  had 
he  left  Sommieres  before  he  abandoned  the  road  to  Mont- 
pellier, and  wheeled  suddenly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Beach- 
ing Clarensac  after  a  rapid  march,  he  deployed  his  forces  on 
the  heights  of  Montpezat  and  Saint  Cosme,  and  extended  his 
lines  eastward  to  Caveyrac  and  then  southward,  with  the  view 
of  completely  enveloping  the  enemy.  His  manoeuvre  was  sup- 
ported by  Grandval,  with  soldiers  from  Lunel,  on  the  south, 
and  by  Courten,  on  the  east,  with  all  the  dragoons  and  Swiss 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  garrison  of  Nismes.  Grandval 
starting  promptly  from  Lunel  and  taking  a  more  direct  course, 
was  the  first  to  attack  Cavalier,  whom  he  found  with  his  band 
in  the  considerable  depression  between  the  villages  of  Bois- 
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sieres,  Saint  Dionysy,  and  Nages.  Although  surprised  by  the 
dragoons,  the  Oamisards  went  out  boldly  to  meet  them  and 
forced  them  to  fall  back,  pursuing  them  sharply  until  they 
reached  the  infantry  that  was  following  them  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Over  these,  too,'they  hoped  to  have  as  easy  a  victory 
as  they  had  had  a  month  before  over  the  marines  at  Martig- 
nargues.  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  The  battalion  of 
the  Charolais  regiment  received  their  fire  without  being  discon- 
certed, and,  returning  it,  inflicted  quite  as  much  injury  as  they 
themselves  had  experienced.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Cami- 
sards  to  retreat,  and  this  they  did  with  little  or  no  molestation 
until  they  reached  the  spot  from  which  they  had  started.  Mean- 
while, guided  by  the  sound  of  the  discharges  of  fire-arms,  the 
marshal  had  attained  the  top  of  the  opposite  heights,  from  which, 
looking  down,  he  saw  that  the  Camisards  were  so  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  that  the  road  toward  Nages  furnished  the  only  means  of 
escape.  This  he  at  once  despatched  his  entire  force  of  infantry 
under  command  of  Menon  to  seize.  The  movement  was  un- 
seen by  the  Camisards  below  in  the  vale.  When  this  was  ef- 
fected, Montrevel  signalled  Grandval  to  advance,  while  he  him- 
self fell  upon  the  enemy  sword  in  hand.  The  insurgents  re- 
ceived both  assaults  with  even  more  than  their  wonted  courage. 
According  to  the  admission  of  their  opponents,  they  fought 
with  the  fury  of  madmen  and  nowhere  showed  any  signs  of 
weakness.  But  they  were  confronted  with  greatly  superior 
numbers,  and  the  royal  troops  were  led  by  an  experienced 
general,  who,  having  thrown  off  his  disgraceful  sloth,  was  re- 
solved to  show  that  he  had  not  altogether  forgotten  the  brav- 
ery that  once  won  him  military  distinction.  Unable  to  resist 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  numbers,  Cavalier  tried 

Cavalier's  _  _  °  _    .      .     ' 

great  danger  the  road  to  Nages,  only  to  find  it  in  the  possession 
of  a  force  which  all  his  efforts  proved  powerless  to 
dislodge.  He  turned  to  the  heights  above  the  place,  hoping 
thence  to  find  an  easier  escape  in  the  direction  of  the  woods 
that  had  often  in  the  past  furnished  him  a  safe  refuge.  There 
too  the  enemy  had  anticipated  him.  Nothing  remained  for  the 
Camisards  but  to  break  up  into  small  companies  and  to  seek, 
with  the  desperation  that  flies  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  to 
purchase  the  escape  of  a  part  of  the  braves  at  the  expense  of 
VOL.  II.— 33 
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the  lives  of  those  that  must  fall  by  the  way.  This  course  was  fa- 
vored by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  full  of  hollows,  intersected  by 
ditches,  and  broken  up  by  loosely  built  stone  walls  that  rendered 
pursuit  difficult.  The  struggle  of  man  with  man  was  long  and 
severe.  When  ammunition  gave  out,  the  Camisards  fought  with 
stones.  Cavalier  narrowly  escaped  death,  and  owed  his  deliver- 
ance, if  we  may  credit  his  memoirs,  to  the  intrepidity  of  his 
youngest  brother,  a  boy  of  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  who,  mount- 
ed on  a  little  horse  of  the  breed  raised  on  the  marshes  of  the  lie 
de  la  Camargue,  and  armed  with  weapons  of  a  diminutive  size 
adapted  to  his  youth,  shared  the  chieftain's  flight  as  he  had  shared 
the  perils  of  the  engagement.  Seeing  the  men  disposed  to  press 
forward  forgetful  of  their  captain,  who  was  far  in  the  rear,  the 
stripling  stopped  them  pistol  in  hand  at  the  crossing  of  a  bridge 
over  a  small  stream,  and  ordered  them  to  stand  along  the  brink 
to  facilitate  his  brother's  passage.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  only 
after  hard  work  and  at  the  cost  of  one-third,  if  not  of  one-half, 
of  his  entire  force  that  Cavalier  extricated  himself  from  the 
toils  of  the  enemy  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  woods 
of  Puechredon.  On  the  disastrous  field  of  Nages  he  had  lost, 
as  he  truthfully  acknowledged,  a  greater  number  of  men  than  in 
any  previous  contest.1 

Marshal  Montrevel  returned  to  Sommieres  and  the  next  day 
departed  for  Guyenne.  "  This  is  the  way,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
take  leave  of  my  friends." 

Disheartening  as  was  the  reverse  sustained  by  Cavalier 
and  his  followers  at  Nages,  it  was  scarcely  as  disastrous  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war  as  was  a  discovery,  made 


1  La  Baume  (289,  290)  contains  one  of  the  clearest  accounts  of  the  Camisard 
defeat.  It  is  supplemented  and  made  more  vivid  by  Bonbonnoux  (M£moires, 
ed.  Vielles,  29-32),  who  participated  in  the  action,  but  gives  a  better  notion 
of  the  character  of  the  rout  than  of  the  engagement  that  preceded  it.  In  read- 
ing Cavalier's  Memoirs  (252-257)  one  is,  as  usual,  at  a  loss  how  much  of  the  ac- 
count to  credit  to  the  Camisard  leader  and  how  much  to  his  blundering  aman- 
uensis. See  Louvreleuil,  iii.  56-61  ;  Brueys,  ii.  280-288  ;  Court,  ii.  236-242  ; 
Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  35,  36.  Brueys,  rarely  fair,  and  never  generous,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Protestant  champions  or  their  followers,  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
Cavalier  managed  his  retreat  after  the  rout  in  the  Vaunage  "with  a  good  deal 
of  firmness  and  prudence  " — *'  avec  assez  de  fermete  et  de  conduite."  Histoire 
du  fanatisme,  ii.  317. 
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shortly  after,  of  the  stores  and  hospital  of  the  Camisards  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Alais  and  Yezenobres.  The  Cevennes 
capture  of  Mountains  abound  in  natural  caverns  and  in  openings 
paaisand  of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts 
therins°ur-  and  the  habitations  of  men  in  prehistoric  ages.  Known 
only  to  the  natives  of  the  region,  and  easily  escap- 
ing any  but  the  most  careful  search,  these  recesses  offered  to 
the  Protestants,  especially  after  the  devastation  of  the  district 
burned  by  the  troops  of  Julien,  an  inviting  receptacle  for  the 
storage  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  It  was  both  easier  to 
accumulate  a  hoard  without  attracting  attention,  and  safer  to 
draw  upon  it  in  case  of  necessity.  One  such  cavern  had  come 
to  light,  a  little  earlier,  far  up  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains 
near  Cassagnas  and  Majestavols,  close  to  the  Plan  de  Font 
Morte  where  Esprit  Seguier  was  captured.  It  proved  to  be  an 
extensive  opening  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  The  soldiers 
sent  thither  from  Barre  des  Cevennes  found  within  a  flock  of 
a  hundred  sheep,  twenty  beeves,  a  great  quantity  of  wheat,  and 
two  hand-mills  for  grinding  it.  Happily  the  Camisards  had 
notice  of  the  discovery  of  their  secret  receptacle,  and,  though 
powerless  to  prevent  the  plunder  of  the  contents,  gained  the 
neighboring  heights,  from  which  they  watched  the  progress  of 
the  raid.1  But  the  cave  in  the  woods  of  Euzet — a  village  as  noted 
in  the  last  century  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  for  its  mineral 
baths — was,  both  because  of  its  situation  in  the  lower  plains  and 
from  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put,  a  far  more  important  place. 
It  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  La  Lande,  commanding  at 
Alais,  that  the  insurgents  possessed  some  hidden  resort  in  the 
vicinity.  An  old  woman  had  often  been  seen  carrying  broth 
into  the  woods.  It  was  suspected  that  she  was  waiting  upon 
sick  or  wounded  Camisards.  She  acted  with  too  much  caution 
to  permit  her  steps  to  be  dogged,  and  when  apprehended  and 
brought  before  the  general,  she  stoutly  denied  her  guilt.  As 
neither  promises  nor  threats  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  wring 
her  secret  from  her,  La  Lande  ordered  her  to  be  sent  to  the 
gallows.  The  sight  of  the  instrument  of  death  unsealed  her 
tongue,  and  she  not  only  revealed  the  situation  of  the  Camisard 


1  Louvreleuil,  iii.  23,  24  ;  Brueys,  ii.  266-268. 
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retreat,  but  herself  consented  to  become  a  guide  to  the  spot. 
The  lives  of  thirty  of  her  brethren  were  the  price  of  her  weak- 
ness ;  for  the  hospital  of  the  insurgents  was  discovered  and  its 
unfortunate  inmates  were  butchered.  In  addition  to  other 
supplies  which  might  have  been  replaced,  there  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  as  well  as  of  char- 
coal and  saltpetre  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  powder. 
The  loss  of  this  was  irremediable.  Without  medicines  and  ap- 
pliances for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  deprived  of 
the  ammunition  so  laboriously  provided,  it  seemed  a  task  well 
nigh  hopeless  to  prosecute  the  war  farther.  Yet  there  were  stout 
hearts  whom  even  these  difficulties  did  not  cause  to  quail.1 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  massacre  of  thirty 
sick  or  dying  patients  in  a  hospital — persons  over  whom  the 
common  law  of  nations  has  charitably  thrown  the  mantle  of  its 
La  Lande's  defence — was  the  only  crime  of  the  kind  perpetrated 
exploits.  by  this  savage  commander.  Fire  and  blood  marked 
his  excursions  through  plain  and  over  mountain.  As  brutal 
in  mind  as  he  was  repulsive  in  form,  La  Lande  found  in 
the  Bishop  of  Alais  a  congenial  companion,  and  both  were 
equally  hated  by  the  gentry  and  the  common  people,  for  both 
seemed  to  be  inspired  by  an  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the 
human  race.2  Having  defeated,  as  he  reported,  the  united 
bands  of  Roland  and  Joany  with  great  slaughter,  La  Lande 
wreaked  a  merciless  revenge  upon  every  village  or  hamlet  in 
the  neighborhood  which  was  suspected  of  having  harbored  the 
Camisards  or  given  them  food.  At  Brenoux,  where  Louvreleuil 

1  There  are  the  usual  discrepancies  in  matters  of  detail  between  the  statements 
of  Cavalier  (258-260),  Louvreleuil  (iii.  70-71),  Brueys  (ii.  292),  and  La  Baume 
(292,  293). 

2  Such  is  the  portraiture  of  the  general  by  Rossel  d'Aigaliers  (Memoires,  38), 
who  adds  some  ludicrous  traits  to  the  picture.     La  Lande,  he  informs  us,  was 
caressed  by  the  ladies  of  Alais  much  for  the  same  reason  that  compels  the  Ind- 
ians to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  devil  by  sacrifice.     Nor  will  the  comparison 
seem  extravagant  if  it  is  true  that  an  ordinary  diversion  of  La  Lande  was  to  go 
from  time  to  time  and  burn  some  country-seats  of  his  best  friends  of  the  gentler 
sex,  and  to  kill  their  tenants,  upon  the  pretext  that  the  Camisards  had  been  there  ; 
a  day  or  two  after  which  he  would  call  upon  the  poor  women  and  relate  to  them 
with  an  air  of  infinite  unconcern  these  glorious  exploits  of  war,  to  which  they  were 
constrained  to  listen  with  expressions  of  admiration  by  the  fear  lest  otherwise  a 
worse  thing  might  happen  to  them. 
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asserts  that  the  inhabitants  admitted  that  the  rebels  had  made 
a  sojourn,  of  which  they  had  failed  to  give  him  due  notice,  "he 
chastised  their  criminal  silence  by  abandoning  them  to  the  Old 
Catholics  of  Saint  Florent  that  were  banded  together,  who 
killed  more  than  two  hundred  persons,  sparing  none  but  the 
little  children,  and  set  fire  to  all  the  houses."  More  candid 
than  the  curate  of  Saint  Germain  de  Calberte,  the  judge  of  Nis- 
mes,  La  Baume,  confesses  that  all  were  put  to  the  sword.  There 
was  no  pretence  of  distinguishing  between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  between  men  who  may  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  and  weak  women  and  prattling  children  whom  their 
sex  or  age  freed  from  any  possible  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
And  thus  it  was  in  "  eight  or  nine  other  circumjacent  places," 
whither  La  Lande  despatched  an  inferior  officer  to  carry  out  a 
similar  scheme  of  rapine  and  destruction.  "  Followed  by  the 
Cadets  de  la  Croix  and  by  four  thousand  soldiers,  including  the 
militia,  this  commander,"  says  Louvreleuil,  "  ravaged  these  vil- 
lages successively  with  fire  and  sword,  after  having  given  them 
up  to  pillage.  Quarter  was  given  only  to  the  women  and  the 
babes  at  the  breast."  (In  reality,  these  were  butchered  with 
the  rest.)  "  As  to  the  men,  they  were  all  put  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  A  very  great  booty  was  obtained  ;  for  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  cattle  were  earned  off.  One  cannot  imagine  to  what 
excesses  the  havoc  made  by  these  troops  went.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  they  poured  out  more  than  seven  hundred 
hogsheads  of  wine,  and  that  they  left  standing  but  five  or  six 
houses  belonging  to  Old  Catholics.  Even  these  were  demol- 
ished a  short  time  after."  1 


M.  F.  Rouviere,  of  Nismes,  has  examined  with  great  care  the  incident  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenot  worshippers  in  the  mill  on  the  Agau,  on  the  first  of 

April,  1703,  availing  himself  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  occurrence 
ere  of  the  hoth  by  the  judicial  documents  published  by  M.  Charles  Sagnier,  in 
mill  on  the  1878,  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  and  by  some  additional  papers 

since  discovered.  See  the  article  entitled  "  L'assemblee  du  moulin 
de  1'Agau  a  Nismes,"  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fran^.,  xlii. 


1  Louvreleuil,  iii.  65,  66.  Compare  La  Baume,  292,  who  informs  us  that 
Brenoux,  Soustelle,  and  Saint  Paul  de  la  Coste  were  destroyed  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  two  days  after  the  defeat  of  Nages. 
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(1893),  617-649.  The  papers  in  question  were  recently  found  in  a  damp  cellar 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice  of  Nismes,  in  a  heap  of  other  papers  mouldy  and  con- 
sidered valueless.  They  contain  the  proceedings  and,  particularly,  the  attested 
declarations  of  the  witnesses,  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  court  was  based. 
They  thus  supplement  the  documents  given  to  the  public  by  Sagnier  in  vol. 
xxvii.  of  the  same  learned  journal.  From  the  circumstance  that  only  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  names  of  persons  seen  in  the  mill  are  mentioned  by  the  wit- 
nesses, and  that  only  these  were  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  presidial 
court  of  Nismes,  M.  Rouviere  concludes  that  this  number  includes  the  sum  total 
of  the  victims  of  the  massacre.  A  calculation  of  the  size  of  the  mill  leads  him 
to  the  conclusion  that,  although  the  worshippers  may  have  numbered  consider- 
ably more  at  first,  they  could  not  have  approached  the  figure  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Protestants  indicated  by  La  Baume,  the  Abbe  La  Valette,  Antoine 
Court,  and  Menard,  much  less  the  three  hundred  and  more  of  whom  Brueys 
speaks.  While  I  have  read  his  discussion  with  interest,  and  while  I  have 
weighed  carefully  the  force  of  the  documents,  I  confess  that  they  have  failed  to 
convince  me  that  all  the  contemporary  writers  without  an  exception  fell  into  so 
great  an  error.  I  grant  that  Louvreleuil,  in  his  parish  of  Saint  Germain  de 
Calberte,  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  distant,  may  have  taken  his  facts  and  figures 
from  hearsay,  when  he  makes  the  dead  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and 
I  can  readily  set  aside  as  worthless  the  estimate  of  an  author  so  much  given  to 
exaggeration  and  so  uncritical  as  Brueys.  But  would  Bishop  Flechier,  being 
present  in  Nismes  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  be  so  ill  informed  as  to  double, 
and  more  than  double,  the  number  of  the  dead,  and,  in  a  letter  written  about 
three  weeks  after  the  event,  speak  of  upward  of  fifty  slain  when  there  were 
only  twenty -one,  all  told  ?  Most  important,  however,  is  the  authority  of  La 
Baume.  M.  Rouviere,  in  quoting  La  Baume's  statement  from  the  "Relation 
historique  de  la  Revolte  des  fanatiques  ou  des  Camisards,"  refers  to  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Academie  of  Nismes,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  judicial  posi- 
tion which  he  held.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Charles  Joseph 
de  La  Baume,  the  author,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  "conseillers"  or 
judges  of  the  presidial  court  of  Nismes,  and  in  fact  the  same  judge  that  with 
others  tried  this  very  case,  signing  the  decision  with  his  ordinary  signature  DE 
LA  BAULME,  or  BAUME.  Born  in  1644,  he  had,  in  1703,  honorably  discharged 
the  oflice  of  judge  for  thirty-eight  years.  He  died  in  1715.  In  addition  to  a  nar- 
rative of  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  wrote  not  less  than  three  works  bearing  upon 
historical  themes,  besides  his  history  of  the  Camisard  troubles.  Respecting  this 
latter,  his  editor,  the  Abbe  Goiffon,  late  archivist  of  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  writes, 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  (Nismes,  1874),  that  La  Bauine  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  inform  himself  better  than  others  in  regard  to  these  troubles,  "  because 
he  sat  on  the  bench  at  the  trial  of  most  of  those  that  were  apprehended,  and 
because  it  was  from  the  proceedings  themselves  that  he  drew  his  narrations. " 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  appears  to  me  clear  that  no  man  in  France  could  have 
enjoyed  better  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  exact  truth  respecting  the 
events  that  occurred  at  the  mill  on  the  Agau  at  Nismes.  Nor  can  I  conceive 
that,  if  he  learned  from  the  judicial  inquest  that  only  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
persons  lost  their  lives,  he  could  in  any  way  have  put  the  number  down  in 
his  history  at  nearly  four  times  that  number.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few 
sentences  from  a  letter  recently  written  to  me  by  the  venerable  Abbe  Goiffon, 
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which  seems  to  me  to  present  a  correct  view  of  the  case  :  "I  believe  the  ac- 
count given  by  La  Baume  in  preference  to  the  accounts  given  by  M.  Rouviere, 
who,  however,  is  generally  accurate.  M.  de  La  Baume,  the  author  of  the  manu- 
script that  I  edited  on  the  Camisards,  was  the  counsellor  in  the  presidial  who 
judged  the  cases  of  this  period,  and  who  was,  consequently,  at  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  the  most  precious  information.  I  am  convinced  that  the  number  of  the 
victims  of  the  mill  of  the  Agau  surpassed  that  of  the  twenty-one  whose  trial  was 
made  after  their  death.  The  others  must  have  been  considered  as  persons  that 
were  drawn  into  the  matter,  and  not  as  the  abettors  of  the  forbidden  gathering. 
The  figure  given  by  Flechier  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  one.  I  have  seen 
in  my  childhood  the  spot  on  which  formerly  stood  the  famous  mill,  and  if  we 
take  into  account  that  a  part  of  those  that  attended  could  be  outside,  but  within 
reach  of  the  preacher's  voice,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  attendants 
does  not  appear  exaggerated." 
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CHAPTEK  XVII 

OVERTHROW  OF  THE  CfiVENOLS 

THE  general  selected  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  succeed 
Montrevel  in  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Languedoc  was  a 
AP  intment  8econ(^  marsnal  of  France,  who,  in  the  wars  against 
offirebaP  the  empire,  had  won  still  greater  distinction  than  his 
predecessor.  Louis  Hector,  Duke  of  Yillars,  born  at 
Moulins,  in  1653,  was  a  soldier  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  fresh 
from  effective  service  rendered  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  had  twice 
been  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  and  had  exhibited 
diplomatic  tact  and  dexterity.  But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  conduct 
of  military  affairs  that  he  achieved  renown.  In  the  war  that  ended 
with  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697)  he  attracted  the  king's  notice 
by  the  ability  with  which  he  led  the  cavalry ;  and  when,  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  supreme  command  over  the  army  of  the  Khine, 
he  more  than  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  On  the 
twentieth  of  September,  1703,  he  gained  the  decisive  battle  of 
Hochstedt,  and  would  have  opened  the  way  into  the  very  heart 
of  Austria,  could  he  have  induced  Louis's  ally,  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  to  consent  to  a  march  upon  Vienna.  In  disgust  at  the 
loss  of  so  excellent  an  opportunity,  he  begged  to  be  recalled  to 
France.  He  had  been  for  some  time  at  Versailles,  when  the 
monarch  offered  him  the  important  but  uninviting  commission 
to  reduce  the  Camisards  of  the  south.  "  Wars  more  consider- 
able to  conduct,"  said  the  king  to  him,  "  would  be  more 

The  king's 

flattering  suitable  f or  you ;  but  you  will  render  me  a  very  impor- 
tant service  if  you  succeed  in  arresting  a  revolt  that 
may  become  very  dangerous,  especially  at  a  juncture  at  which, 
while  I  am  waging  war  against  the  whole  of  Europe,  it  is  very 
embarrassing  to  have  another  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom." 

1  Memoires  du  mare'chal  de  Villars  (Michaud  et  Poujoulat  Collection),  136. 
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So  complimentary  an  invitation  could  not  be  declined.  Loath 
as  the  marshal  was  to  renounce,  for  the  present,  a  return  to 
scenes  where  he  might  confidently  expect  further  laurels,  he 
turned  his  steps  southward  to  try  his  skill  against  the  insurgents 
of  the  Cevennes  and  their  plebeian  leaders  who  had  successfully 
resisted  the  efforts  of  two  generals  of  no  mean  abilities.  Am- 
bitious, pliable,  fully  persuaded  of  his  superiority,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle given  to  boastfulness,  he  was  resolved  to  merit  the  future 
favors  of  the  crown  by  the  rapid  success  of  his  mission.  Inas- 
much as  Broglie  and  Montrevel  had  signally  failed  in  a  course 
of  unparalleled  severity,  Yillars  determined  to  begin  by  meas- 
ures of  affected  gentleness. 

A  short  time  before  the  appointment  of  the  duke,  there  had 
come  to  Paris  a  young  nobleman  who  was  destined  to  exercise 
Baron  Rossei  an  important  influence  upon  the  solution  of  the  Cami- 
d'Aigaiiers.  sar(j  difficulties ;  although  the  question  whether  his 
exertions  were  for  the  ultimate  advantage  or  injury  of  his  fel- 
low believers  has  been  differently  answered  both  by  them  and 
by  the  adherents  of  the  established  church.  Happily  he  has 
left  us  authentic  memoirs  of  his  life  and  negotiations,  constitut- 
ing, in  fact,  from  this  point  on,  the  only  strictly  contemporary 
records  emanating  from  a  Protestant  hand  whereby  the  more 
numerous  and  extended  accounts  of  writers  hostile  to  the  Cami- 
sard  cause  can  be  corrected  or  refuted.  These  memoirs  will  en- 
able us  to  form  as  intelligent  a  judgment  as  the  best  informed 
men  of  his  own  time  could  reach  respecting  the  questions  at  is- 
sue ;  and  it  may  be  that  our  very  distance  in  point  of  years  shall 
secure  to  us  the  advantage  of  greater  calmness  and  impartiality. 

Jacob  Kossel,  Baron  of  Aigaliers,  belonged  to  an  ancient 
Protestant  family  of  consideration,  residing  in  Uzes,  and  pos- 
sessing lands  in  the  vicinity.1  His  father  was  a  counsellor  in  the 
royal  cour  des  comptes  at  Montpellier,  who  had  left  the  kingdom 
for  religion's  sake.  His  mother  had  been  confined  in  a  convent, 

1  The  insignificant  village  of  Aigaliers,  whose  population  of  less  than  five 
hundred  souls  is  probably  smaller  than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  situated 
six  or  seven  miles  toward  the  northwest  from  Uzes.  The  ancient  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  a  lofty  hill,  from  which  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  northward  of  the  exterior  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Serre  du 
Bouquet  and  westward  of  the  Cevennes  Mountains. 
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and  an  uncle  had  long  been  kept  in  prison,  charged  with  the 
crime  of  attending  a  number  of  Protestant  meetings.  In  the 
general,  but  insincere  submission  to  which  the  Protestants  of 
Languedoc  had  been  forced  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  Revocation,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  young  nobleman 
succumbed  to  what  appeared  to  be  an  irresistible  pressure,  and 
made  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  at  a  later  date  he  appears  as  a  decided  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Eeformation.  For  the  purpose  of  enjoying  liberty 
to  profess  those  doctrines  he  went  for  a  time  into  foreign  parts, 
and  only  returned  to  France,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Camisard  war,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  his  mother 
from  the  kingdom.  When  the  mountaineers,  infuriated  by  the 
intolerable  cruelty  exercised  by  the  Abbe  du  Chayla  and  other 
ecclesiastics  of  the  same  type,  flew  to  arms,  the  baron,  although 
he  had  grievances  of  his  own  and  felt  deep  compassion  for  the 
lot  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  remained  quietly  watching  the 
course  of  events.  During  the  whole  of  the  struggle  until  now, 
he  was  so  far  removed  from  an  active  participation  in  the  con- 
test that  he  tells  us  that,  at  the  time  he  resolved  to  exert  himself 
to  secure  a  speedy  peace,  he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with 
a  single  Camisard.1  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  dissemble  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  at  heart  a  Koman  Catholic,  though  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  good  servant  of  the  king. 

In  holding  aloof  from  the  movement  Bossel  d'Aigaliers  was 
but  following  the  example  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Protestant 
gentry  of  Languedoc.  The  reason  of  this  strange  reluctance  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle  must  not  be  regarded  as  being  alto- 
gether, or  chiefly,  the  apathy  or  lack  of  courage  of  a  privileged 
class.  "  Our  condition,"  says  Aigaliers,  "  being  much  more  de- 
plorable than  I  have  been  able  to  depict  it,  it  is  surprising 
enough  that  none  of  the  gentry  were  led  to  take  up  arms. 


1  "D'ailleurs,  je  puis  assurer  avec  v£rite  que  je  ne  connoissois  pas  un  seul 
Camisar,  et  il  s'agissoit  pourtant  de  les  porter  a  se  soumettre."  Memoires,  31. — 
The  Memoires  de  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  although  they  have  long  been  known  in 
manuscript,  were  first  printed,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Frosterus,  of 
the  University  of  Helsingfors,  in  the  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  Revue  suisse, 
and  also  in  a  separate  form,  Lausanne,  1866.  This  publication  has  since  become 
scarce,  and  I  am  indebted  for  my  copy  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Frosterus. 
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What  prevented  them  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  aversion  which 
in  France  education  instils  into  the  nobility  to  any  uprising 
against  their  sovereign,  and  especially  into  those  who  have  been 
so  happy  as  to  be  born  in  our  religion  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  it.  In  the  second  place,  having  no  other  resource  than  to 
throw  themselves  in  among  the  Camisards,  they  were  deterred 
by  those  '  prophecies  '  which  appeared  so  strange  to  them  ;  inas- 
much as  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  these  prophecies  caused 
the  Camisards  to  commit  a  vast  number  of  murders  and  acts  of 
incendiarism.  However,  the  situation  was  too  critical  to  admit 
of  our  remaining  neutral.  It  was  easy  for  a  young  man  to  get 
himself  out  of  harm's  way,  by  going  to  a  distance.  Many  young 
people  did  this.  As  for  me,  who  loved  my  country,  my  rela- 
tions, and  those  whom  I  regarded  as  my  brethren  in  Jesus 
Christ,  I  mentally  sought  for  some  means  of  serving  them,  and 
I  was  resolved,  in  case  I  could  find  no  other,  to  run  the  risk  of 
dying  with  them."  l 

The  young  enthusiast  gave  to  the  subject,  he  tells  us,  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  not  unaccompanied  with  prayer  to  the  Sov- 
ereign Judge  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  war  must  be  brought  to  its  close  by  no  one  else  than 
the  Protestants  of  Languedoc,  who,  like  himself,  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  struggle.  This  was  the  more  necessary  from  the 
consideration  that,  should  the  Camisards  be  destroyed  by 
means  of  the  troops  and  the  counsel  of  Basville,  the  peaceable 
members  of  the  former  Reformed  churches  would  be 
treated  with  renewed  severity  and  merited  contempt,  as 
cowards  whom  nothing  had  prevented  from  openly  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents  but  their  fear  of  extreme 
punishments  and  death.2  What  then  did  Aigaliers  definitely 
propose  to  do  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  petition  the 

His  scheme     J  .,      ,  £  ,. 

of  pacmca-  government  to  suspend  the  measures  01  persecution 
and  repression,  which,  instead  of  making  sincere  Ro- 
man Catholics  out  of  the  professed  New  Converts,  had,  as  exer- 
cised by  intolerant  priests,  first  driven  a  few  to  armed  revolt 
and  then,  being  continued,  had  swollen  the  stream  of  rebellion 
until  it  had  reached  its  present  formidable  proportions.  Next, 

1  Memoires  de  Rossel  d' Aigaliers,  29,  30.  s  Ibid.,  30. 
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to  obtain  permission  for  such  a  number  of  the  Protestants  of 
Languedoc  as  might  be  judged  proper  to  take  up  arms  and  go 
out  to  meet  the  Camisards  and  convince  them  that,  so  far  from 
being  in  sympathy  with  their  rebellion,  their  fellow  believers 
thoroughly  disapproved  of  it,  being  resolved  either  to  bring  the 
insurgents  back  to  their  loyalty  by  their  example,  or  to  confront 
them  on  the  field.  In  either  case,  whether  the  Camisards  sub- 
mitted or  resisted,  the  king  and  all  France  would  bear  witness 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Protestants  and  the  calumny  of  their 
enemies,  the  ecclesiastics.  And  the  plan  must  commend  itself  to 
the  court  by  the  great  advantages  it  would  secure.  Should  the 
Camisards  resist  the  importunity  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith, 
they  would  render  themselves  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
Protestant  world ;  while,  if  they  fulfilled  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  negotiator,  influenced  by  the  confidence  that  thus  they 
might  effect  the  release  of  captives  languishing  in  prisons  and 
galleys,  the  monarch  would  gain  no  inconsiderable  accession 
to  his  forces.  For  then  he  would  be  able  to  use  elsewhere 
against  his  foreign  enemies  the  troops  now  serving  against  the 
Camisards,  while  the  Camisards  themselves  might  be  employed 
under  suitable  officers  for  the  same  purpose,  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  being  conceded  to  them,  and  an  end  being  put  to  the 
frightful  slavery  into  which  the  Protestants  had  fallen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  in  which  they  were  held. 

So  great  a  service  rendered  to  the  crown,  it  was  thought, 
would  doubtless  cause  the  cessation  of  the  outrages  to  which 
confessedly  *he  Huguenots  of  France  had  for  twenty  years  been 
a  novel  plan,  subjected.  The  method  employed  in  reaching  this 
grand  consummation  was  confessedly  so  novel  as  to  startle 
many.  The  majority  of  the  pagan  world  and  of  the  persecuting 
members  of  the  established  church  would  condemn  it ;  but  it 
sufficed  its  advocate  that  it  should  obtain  the  approval  of 
Christians.1  Yet  Aigalier's  eyes  were  not  blind  to  the  dangers 

1  "  J'avoue  que  ce  moyen  de  se  delivrer  de  ses  eimemis  n'est  pas  trop  en  usage  ; 
que  la  plupart  des  paiens  et  des  papistes  ne  1'approuveront  pas ;  mais  j'espere 
qu'il  le  sera  des  Chretiens,  et  c'est  tout  ce  que  je  demande."  Ibid.,  33.  Else- 
where (page  25),  Aigaliers  explains  himself:  "  Par  ce  mot  de  papiste,  on  n'en- 
tend  pas  les  catholiques  gens  de  bien,  mais  seulemeut  les  persecuteurs  et  leura 
satellites." 
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of  the  movement  which  he  initiated.  "  Men  will  not  fail  to 
meet  me  with  the  assertion  that  we  have  baleful  examples  in 
France  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  alone  our  services  have 
been  requited.  But  do  I  know  the  time  when  God  shall  be 
pleased  to  touch  the  heart  of  our  rulers  and  people  ?  If  divine 
Providence  suggests  to  me  a  means  of  converting  them,  ought  I 
not  to  make  use  of  it,  especially  when  it  may  serve  to  rescue  us 
from  a  frightful  abyss  whence  no  other  issue  is  visible  ?  " 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  scheme  of  the  Protestant  baron 
did  credit  to  the  kindliness  of  his  heart,  while  it  evidenced  the 
A  im  r  P^J  an^  l°valty  wnicn  formed  the  basis  of  his  char- 
ticabieun  acter.  But  into  what  a  condition  did  it  propose  to 
bring  the  Camisards,  who  alone  in  France  were  battling 
in  behalf  of  a  noble  principle,  battling  to  secure  one  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man  ?  A  condition,  certainly  not  very  dis- 
similar to  that  which  they  occupied  two  years  before,  when  the 
intolerable  practices  of  the  Abbe  du  Chayla  and  a  host  of  other 
ecclesiastics  of  like  character  drove  them,  as  a  last  resource  of 
oppressed  innocence,  to  the  desperate  venture  of  grasping  the 
sword  and  musket  in  vindication  of  the  right  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  the  individual  conscience.  Yet  Aiga- 
liers  expected  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  advisers  to  concede 
to  the  unarmed  loyalty  of  the  Protestants,  now  voluntarily  lay- 
ing aside  their  weapons  of  defence,  a  moral  principle  which  that 
monarch  had  never  been  willing  to  recognize  during  the  long 
years  of  vexatious  and  inhuman  persecution  leading  to  the  for- 
mal Eevocation  of  the  great  edict,  and  during  the  dreary  years 
that  succeeded  the  Eevocation.  Had  not  the  Huguenots  of 
the  seventeenth  century  sufficiently  attested  their  loyalty  ? 
Had  they  not  incurred  the  risk  of  leading  the  world  to 
condemn  them  of  weakness  and  of  inferiority  to  those  other 
Huguenots,  who,  with  Admiral  Coligny  and  Henry  of  Navarre 
at  their  head,  conditioned  their  submission  to  an  earthly 
monarchy  by  the  proviso  "  if  only  the  sovereign  sway  of  God 
remain  in  its  integrity." l  Those  heroes  of  a  former  age,  at  least, 

1  The  phrase,  it  will  be  remembered,  dates  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  French  Churches  formulated  in  1559,  and  presented  to  King  Francis  II.  at 
Amboise  in  1560,  which  in  its  fortieth  and  last  article  declares  the  duty  of  full 
and  willing  obedience  and  submission  to  kings  and  magistrates,  even  should 
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speaking  through  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  as  their  mouthpiece,  re- 
pudiated as  guilty  of  little  less  than  wilful  murder  the  man  who 
would  recommend  his  fellow  believers  to  place  themselves  with- 
out guarantees  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  thus  offering  their 
throats  to  the  knife  of  the  butcher.1  By  all  means,  said  they, 
let  the  nobler  instincts  of  rulers  and  of  peoples  be  invoked,  but 
let  the  appeal  be  accompanied  by  the  most  virile  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  man. 

It  required  some  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  Baron  d'Aiga- 
liers  to  obtain  the  necessary  passport  to  visit  Paris.  In  the 
Ai  aiiers  capital  ^e  was  received  with  some  favor  by  persons  to 
visits  the  whom  he  unfolded  his  plan.  Chamillart,  secretary  of 
war,  introduced  him  to  Marshal  Villars,  then  under 
orders  to  take  Marshal  Montrevel's  place,  and  the  new  com- 
mander of  Languedoc  bade  him  to  precede  him  to  Lyons  and 
and  returns  tiiere  await  bis  amval.  Together  they  descended  the 
to  LangSS8  Rh°ne-  On  *ne  waJ  Aigaliers  had  an  opportunity  to 
doc-  set  forth  his  views  at  some  length,  endeavoring  to 

forestall  the  misrepresentations  of  those  who  would  certainly 
try  to  prove  that  gentle  measures  would  be  sure  to  fail,  and 
that  the  Camisards  could  only  be  reduced  by  the  extermination 
of  the  Protestants.  Villars  assured  Aigaliers  that  he  would  al- 
ways keep  his  two  ears  open,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  both 
sides  of  the  matter.  There  was  soon  good  need  of  this.  At 
Tournon,  Julien,  the  hero  of  the  devastation  of  the  Cevennes, 
came  on  board,  who  ridiculed  all  ideas  excepting  the  project 
of  wholesale  slaughter ;  while  at  Valence  tidings  came  to  the 
marshal  of  Cavalier's  great  loss  at  Nages.  Julien  denied  that 
Aigaliers  would  be  able  to  find  even  four  Protestants,  not  to 
speak  of  the  thousands  upon  whom  the  latter  counted,  that 
would  consent  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Camisards.  Nothing 
would  answer  but  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  Protestants. 
If  his  counsels  had  been  followed,  there  would  not  now,  he  said, 
be  a  single  Camisard  in  the  province.  To  compass  this  end, 
however,  it  would  have  been  necessary  not  to  stop  with  the  one 

they  be  unbelievers — "  moyennant  que  1'empire  souverain  de  Dieu  demeure  en 
son  entier."  Recueil  des  choses  memorables  (Petits  memoires  de  Conde),  1565, 
i.  69. 

1  The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  i.  334. 
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hundred  and  four  villages  demolished  in  the  Cevennes,  but  to 
destroy  all  the  rest  and  kill  all  the  peasants  found  in  the  open 
country.  To  which  Aigaliers  fearlessly  rejoined  that  the  fa- 
mous desolation  of  the  Cevennes,  on  which  Julien  dwelt,  had 
only  been  the  means  of  augmenting  the  forces  of  the  Camisards, 
and  that  the  measures  which  Julien  now  recommended  would 
lead  to  a  universal  uprising. 

When  Nismes  was  reached,  Aigaliers  had  an  opportunity  to 
begin  his  operations.  The  Protestants  of  the  place,  delighted 
to  be  permitted  to  come  together  without  the  risk  of  being  fired 
Petition  of  uPon  and  massacred,  gladly  drew  up  a  petition  which 
tent? of68"  ^-  d'Alberas,  at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
Nisines.  of  the  citizens,  came  and  presented  to  Marshal  Villars, 
professing  their  unqualified  loyalty  and  begging  permission  to 
go  out  and  either  bring  the  Camisards  back  to  obedience,  or 
fight  them  in  token  of  their  own  fidelity.  The  paper  was  signed 
by  many  of  the  gentry  and  by  almost  all  the  lawyers  and  mer- 
chants. The  marshal  replied  in  a  conciliatory  speech.  He 
thanked  the  petitioners  for  their  offer,  and  promised 

Villars's  con-  ,..  .,  111  i      -,  ,  ,  •          ,-, 

ciiiatory  them  that,  as  he  had  no  doubts  respecting  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  protestations,  he  would,  should  their 
help  be  found  necessary,  make  use  of  them  with  the  same  con- 
fidence with  which  he  would  employ  the  Old  Catholics.  He 
hoped,  he  said,  to  bring  back  the  rebels  by  kindness,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  them  spread  the  intelligence  that  he 
offered  full  pardon  to  all  who,  within  eight  days,  might  return 
to  their  homes  bringing  their  arms  with  them.1  Villars  spoke 
in  similar  terms  whithersoever  he  went  on  a  short  trip  of  ob- 
servation upon  which  he  now  started,  visiting  successively 
Sommieres,  Sauve,  Saint  Hippolyte,  Alais,  and  Uzes.  But 
while  Aigaliers  everywhere  found  his  fellow  Protestants  ready 
to  enter  into  his  plans,  he  had  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
marshal's  definite  consent.  There  were  plenty  of  in- 
p£  opposed  terested  opponents.  Basville,  who  accompanied  Vil- 

by  Basville     ,  n      i  ,    •       i  i  •       • 

lars,  and  who  entertained  him  in  as  sumptuous  a  man- 
ner as  became  so  prosperous  a  host — "  Basville  for  thirty  years 
king  and  tyrant  of  the  great  province  of  Languedoc  under  the 

1  Aigaliers,  36,  37  ;  La  Baume,  293,  294. 
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name  of  intendant — Languedoc's  terror  and  horror" — to  use 
Saint  Simon's  expression,1  was  little  disposed  to  further  a 
scheme  whose  success  would  only  prove  that  all  the  cruelty 
of  his  administration  in  the  past  had  been  worse  than  useless, 
and  by  the  ^ne  bishops  of  Alais  and  Uzes  seconded  the  represen- 
ts andf  Cations  of  Basville.  With  the  former  we  have  some 
Uzds-  acquaintance.  It  was  the  Bishop  of  Alais  to  whom 

the  Swiss  colonel,  Court,  on  one  occasion  said,  with  more 
frankness  of  speech  than  the  prelate  was  accustomed  to  :  "  You 
and  those  like  you  are  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
province,  for  you  have  driven  men  to  desperation  by  your  in- 
ordinate persecutions.  " 2  Michel  Poncet  de  la  Riviere,  the 
Bishop  of  Uzes,  who  lodged  Villars  and  his  suite  in  his  magnifi- 
cent episcopal  palace,  richly  furnished,  and  embellished  with 
beautiful  gardens  and  with  a  park  that  is  still  admired,  was  not 
less  inimical  to  a  policy  of  mildness  and  toleration.3 

With  such  men  of  position  dissuading  Villars  from  making 
what  they  represented  to  be  a  ridiculous  venture,  Aigaliers  was 
unlikely  to  obtain  a  trial  of  the  merits  of  his  plan ;  for  Yillars 
could  not  bring  himself  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  prestige, 
should  the  effort,  made  without  their  concurrence,  and  indeed 
against  their  advice,  prove  futile.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Protestant  baron  shrewdly  saw  that  his  only  hope  of  success 


1 ' '  Basville,  depuis  trente  ans  roi  et  tyran  de  cette  grande  province  sous  le 
nom  d'intendant  .  .  .  il  en  etait  la  terreur  et  I'horreur."  Memoires  de 
Saint  Simon,  xxix.  192. 

2  Aigaliers,  38. 

3  Of  this  voluptuous  ecclesiastic  the  baron  paints  (p.  39)  an  uninviting  picture. 
"Passionately  addicted  to  all  forms  of  pleasure — music,  women,  and  good  living 
— he  always  has  with  him  good  musicians,  pretty  girls  for  whom  he  cares,  and 
excellent  wines  which  visibly  augment  his  vivacity.     He  never  leaves  the  table 
without  being  extremely  lively;  and  then,  if  he  takes  it  into  his  head  that  any 
one  in  his  diocese  is  not  so  good  a  Christian  as  he  himself  is.  he  writes  to 
Monsieur  de  Basville  to  send  him  into  exile.     He  has  frequently  attacked  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral,  who  have  always  had  him  condemned  to  heavy  fines,  a 
circumstance  that  must  prove  that  the  bishop  is  a  very  unjust  man."     Much, 
however,  as  Poncet  de  la  Riviere  hated  Baron  d' Aigaliers,  whose  father  and 
mother  had  more  than  once  suffered  at  his  hands,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 
It  would  have  been  vain  to  tell  Villars  that  Aigaliers  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  ; 
the  marshal  knew  that  perfectly  well,  and  that  it  was  precisely  as  a  Protestant 
that  he  expected  to  do  good  service  to  the  king.     (Ibid.,  40.) 
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lay  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  capital  enemy  both  of 

his  family  and  his  religion,  the  all-powerful  intendant,  a  man 

whom  he  had  hitherto  so  studiously  avoided  that,  dur- 

Aigaliers  _  ^          -  ; 

gains  over  ing  the  present  tour  in  Languedoc,  he  had  almost 
starved  himself  that  he  might  not  be  indebted  to  him 
for  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a  glass  of  water.  In  the  interview  which 
he  now  sought  with  Basville,  so  far  from  ignoring  their  mutual 
antipathy,  Aigaliers  rather  emphasized  than  passed  lightly  by  a 
feeling,  due,  he  said,  to  the  fact  over  which  they  had  no  control, 
that  they  had  been  born  in  different  religions.  But  his  frank- 
ness and  the  tact  with  which  he  showed  that,  if  nothing  were 
gained,  certainly  nothing  could  be  lost  by  trying  the  experi- 
ment which  he  proposed,  won  over  the  redoubtable  intendant, 
and  he  being  gained,  Yillars  made  no  further  objection.  He 
only  expressed  a  desire  to  see,  before  leaving  Uzes,  the  men 
whom  Aigaliers  might  gather  to  serve  in  the  new  warfare, 
and  the  latter,  though  he  had  but  a  single  night  to  issue  his 
invitations  and  collect  his  recruits,  presented  to  the  general 
in  the  morning,  not,  as  he  had  agreed,  fifty,  but  eighty 
loyal  Protes-  men,  all  of  them  stalwart  and  of  good  family,  some 
even  belonging  to  the  gentry.  "We  are  told  that  when 
the  marshal  and  the  intendant  descended  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  episcopal  palace  to  inspect  the  Protestants  and  to  praise 
their  loyal  zeal  in  the  king's  service,  the  Bishop  of  Uzes,  viewing 
the  scene  from  above,  nearly  fell  from  his  balcony  in  surprise 
and  chagrin  at  the  strange  scene.  Aigaliers  received  a  formal 
commission  to  lead  his  company  against  the  Camisards.  His 
men  were  furnished  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  taken,  greatly 
to  the  disgust  of  the  clerical  party,  from  the  hands  of  the  bur- 
gess militia.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  May,  1704, 
with  the  baron  at  their  head,  they  sallied  forth  in  quest  of 
Cavalier,  whose  ordinary  haunts  were  in  the  region  west  and 
north  of  Uzes.  It  was  four  or  five  days  before  they  succeeded 
in  meeting  him.  Meanwhile  an  important  series  of  events  had 
begun.1 


1  We  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  narrative  of  Rossel  d'Aigaliers  in  liis 
Memoirs.     He  inserts  the  short  commission  of  Marshal  Villars,  dated  Uzes, 
May  4,  1704.     Memoires  de  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  40-43. 
VOL.  II.— 24 
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Seeing  the  marshal  decided,  despite  their  opposition,  to  make 
trial  of  gentleness  in  reducing  the  Camisards,  the  military  com- 
mander at  Alais,  and  the  bishop  of  that  city,  resolved 

PnTe?vHan  tnat'  a^  least»  *ne  credit  °*  success,  should  there  be 
withcava-    any,  must   not   fall   to  the   share  of  the  Protestant 

Her 

Aigaliers.  While,  therefore,  the  baron  was  in  the  field, 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  hold  a  conference  with  Cavalier, 
La  Lande  despatched  an  agent  to  the  Camisard  chief  to  pro- 
pose an  interview  with  him.  This  agent  was  none  other  than 
Lacombe,  who  having  been  Cavalier's  master  at  the  time  the 
latter  served  as  shepherd  boy,  only  a  few  years  since,  had  kept 
up  occasional  intercourse  with  him  and  was  possessed  of  con- 
siderable influence  over  him.  Lacombe's  advances  were  well 
received.  He  came  at  an  opportune  moment.  The  Camisard 
had  somewhat  lost  heart.  The  defeat  at  Nages,  followed  so 
closely  by  the  discovery  of  the  principal  stores  of  the  insur- 
gents, plunged  him  in  despondency  respecting  the  future.  The 
region  which  he  frequented  was  in  great  part  devastated,  the 
prisons  were  full  of  Protestants,  the  love  of  many  had  grown 
cold,  the  purses  of  all  were  exhausted,  and  the  hopes  of  help 
from  abroad  had  signally  failed.  Such  at  least  was  the  dark 
picture,  possibly  too  sombre,  which  Cavalier  himself  painted  in 
later  years,  when  defending  his  course  against  the  aspersions 
of  detractors.1  It  was  true  that  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
little  army  surrounded  and  dispersed  by  Montrevel  were  grad- 
ually reunited ;  that  Cavalier  had  again  begun  to  make  himself 
formidable,  and  that  in  the  Upper  Cevennes  the  strength  of 
Roland  and  the  other  leaders  was  yet  intact.  None  the  less 
was  Cavalier  ready,  as  never  before,  to  listen  to  an  invitation  to 
treat  for  peace  with  the  king.  There  was  nothing  base  or 
cringing  in  his  attitude.  In  fact  the  reply  which  he  was  at  first 
disposed  to  make  to  La  Lande's  letter  was  so  determined  and 
haughty  that  Lacombe  declined  to  take  charge  of  it.  But  the 
insolence  which  it  is  said  to  have  contained  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  pretty  distinct  demand  for  the  restoration 
of  religious  liberty  as  a  necessary  condition  of  peace  and  the 
sole  basis  of  negotiation.  Lacombe  persuaded  him  to  draw  up 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cerennes,  259. 
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a  more  politic  reply  and  to  send  a  letter  to  the  commandant 
of  Alais  consenting  to  the  proposed  meeting.  The  bearer  was 
Theintrep-  ^ne  intrepid  Abdias  Morel,  a  lieutenant  of  Cavalier, 
idcatmat.  W]1O?  frOm  the  circumstance  that  he  had  served  in 
Italy  under  the  great  captain  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  that  bore 
the  name  of  Catinat,  had  himself  been  thus  surnamed  by  his 
associates  in  arms.  Biding  boldly  into  the  city  of  Alais,  he 
presented  himself  at  the  castle  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  an 
audience  with  La  Lande.  The  latter  on  seeing  him  asked  his 
name.  "I  am  Catinat,"  was  the  reply,  "commandant  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Camisards."  "What!"  rejoined  the  general. 
"Are  you  not  the  man  who  massacred  so  many  persons  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beaucaire  ?  "  "Yes,  sir,  it  was  I  that  did  it,  and  that 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  do  it."  "  You  are  very  bold  to  venture 
into  my  presence."  "I  am  come,"  steadily  answered  Catinat, 
"in  good  faith,  believing  you  to  be  an  honorable  man,  and  on 
the  word  given  me  by  brother  Cavalier,  that  no  harm  would 
come  to  me."  "  He  is  right,"  exclaimed  La  Lande,  and  having 
read  Cavalier's  letter,  he  informed  Catinat  that  in  two  hours' 
time  he  would  go  to  meet  that  chief  accompanied  by  twenty 
dragoons  and  by  a  few  officers.  Being  informed  by  Catinat 
that  he  doubted  whether  Cavalier  would  consent  to  come  with 
so  small  a  body-guard,  he  declared  that  Cavalier  might  bring 
what  number  he  would,  but  that  as  for  himself  he  would  have 
no  larger  escort.  He  would  trust  Cavalier,  since  Cavalier 
trusted  him.1  That  very  day  the  interview  took  place  at  a 

bridge  known  as  the  Pont  d'Avesnes,  two  or  three 
quy  at  Pont  miles  from  the  gates  of  Alais.2  It  was  two  o'clock  in 

the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  twelfth  of  May.  The 
general  and  the  Camisard  chief  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  mutual  confidence.  Cavalier  left  the  greater  part  of 
his  band  at  Mejannes,  and  advanced  with  sixty  foot  soldiers 
and  eight  horsemen.  The  foot  soldiers  were  left  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  bridge,  the  horsemen  a  little  further  on,  and 


1  La  Baume,  296  ;  Louvreleuil,  iii.  105-107  ;  Brueys,  ii.  312. 

2  The  Memoirs  of  Cavalier  are  alone  in  saying  that  the  interview  was  at  Saint 
Hilaire,  which,  however,  is  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  not  over  a  mile  or 
two  distant. 
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Cavalier  came  alone  to  meet  La  Lande.  La  Lande  did  about 
the  same  thing.  The  conference  lasted  two  or  three  hours,  and 
was  courteous,  almost  cordial.  The  Camisard  whose  name  had 
for  nearly  two  years  been  a  terror  throughout  Lower  Languedoc, 
and  upon  whose  head  a  price  had  been  set,  whether  he  were 
taken  dead  or  alive,  and  the  sanguinary  commandant  whose 
sword  had,  within  a  few  weeks,  been  butchering  innocent 
women  and  children  at  Brenoux  and  Soustelle,  discussed  the 
terms  of  peace  with  as  studious  a  regard  to  courtesy  as  if  they 
had  been  the  representatives  of  equal  powers,  and  not  a  royal 
general  and  an  unforgiven  rebel. 

Unfortunately  the  details  of  the  conference  cannot  be  stated 
with  certainty.  It  was  the  capital  mistake  of  Cavalier  that, 
upon  his  return  to  his  partisans,  he  affected  an  air  of  mystery, 
and,  presuming  doubtless  upon  the  absolute  obedience  which  it 
was  his  boast  that  his  soldiers  willingly  rendered  him,  refused 
to  divulge  any  particulars  of  the  demands  which  he  had  made. 
And  if  in  later  years  he  published  to  the  world,  in  the  memoirs 
to  which  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  advert,  a  narrative 
purporting  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts,  the  mis- 
takes and  blunders  of  that  work  are  known  by  the  learned  to  be 
so  numerous  and  fundamental  in  other  particulars  that  we  can 
repose  little  trust  upon  its  assertions  in  the  present  instance. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  demand  put 
forward  was,  as  the  memoirs  assert,  for  the  restoration  of  com- 
plete liberty  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  edicts  revoked  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  insurrection  could  scarcely  have  been  ignored,  or 
thrown  into  the  background,  by  one  who  had  long  been  doing 
valiant  battle  for  the  Protestant  cause.  It  seems  to  be  equally 
clear  that,  at  the  bare  mention  of  this  claim,  La  Lande  ex- 
pressed in  the  strongest  terms  his  conviction  that  the  king 
would  never  hear  of  a  proposal  to  grant  the  exercise  of  any 
other  religion  in  France  than  that  which  he  himself  professed, 
and  therefore  that,  if  this  point  were  pressed,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  abandon  all  hope  of  agreement.  Cavalier,  young,  unac- 
customed to  debate,  a  novice  in  negotiation,  bewildered  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  situation,  unwilling,  in  the  weakened  condi- 
tion of  his  forces,  to  dismiss  off-hand  the  alluring  prospect  of  a 
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peaceful  settlement  of  a  protracted  and  difficult  conflict,  was  in- 
duced so  far  to  acquiesce  in  the  view  presented  by  the  general, 
a  man  of  age  and  experience,  as  reluctantly,  but  none  the  less 
cavalier's  decidedly,  to  forego  insisting  upon  the  only  true  and 
mistake.  stable  ground  of  pacification.  We  may  well  believe 
that  the  second  demand  was  for  a  general  release  of  all  the 
French  Protestants  confined  for  religion's  sake  in  prisons  or  gal- 
leys. Nor,  perhaps,  need  we  question  the  assertion  that  Cava- 
lier stipulated  next  that  in  case  his  Majesty  refused  to  grant  to 
the  Protestants  full  liberty  of  conscience,  he  should  permit  them 
freely  to  leave  the  kingdom.  When  La  Lande  asked  the  num- 
ber for  whom  Cavalier  asked  this  privilege,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  the  ignorant  youth,  so  lately  a  peasant,  somewhat 
embittered  by  the  indifference  or  cowardice  that  seemed  to 
have  kept  the  Huguenots  of  France  at  large  from  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  their  brethren  in  Lower  Languedoc,  should  have 
narrowed  down  the  claim  to  ten  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  and  that  for  these  ten  thousand  persons  he  should 
have  demanded  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  lands  and  posses- 
sion within  three  months.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  La  Lande 
encouraged  Cavalier  to  believe  that  a  permission,  which  could 
not  be  accorded  to  ten  thousand,  might  be  granted  by  the  king 
to  one-fifth  of  that  number.  Indeed  the  whole  course  of  sub- 
sequent events  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  before  the  long  in- 
terview was  over,  Cavalier  had  virtually  receded  from  this  de- 
mand also,  and  confined  himself  to  a  stipulation  in  behalf  of  a 
still  smaller  number  of  his  own  followers.1 

Emerging  from  the  obscurity  investing  the  interview  of  the 
Pont  d'Avesnes  into  the  sunlight  of  authentic  history,  we  find 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parley,  La  Lande  had  the  curiosity 
to  approach  the  Camisard  troops  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 


1  Cavalier's  memoirs  must  be  examined,  pages  261-263,  and  compared  with  La 
Baume,  296-297,  and  Louvreleuil,  iii.  107.  Antoine  Court's  discussion  of  the 
evident  falsehoods  in  Cavalier's  account  is  judicious  and  convincing.  Histoire 
des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  ii.  270-274.  See  also  Flechier's  letter  to  M.  de 
Calvisson,  May  13,  1704,  in  (Euvres  completes,  x.  150.  Of  Cavalier  he  writes  : 
"  Les  raisonnemens  du  paysan  sont  assez  grossiers  et  sauvages,  quoiqu'il  soit 
predicateur,  prophete  et  general  d'arinee ;  mais  il  ne  laisse  pas  d'avoir  un  bon 
gros  sens  qui  va  a  ses  fins." 
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men  who  so  often,  ill  clad  and  indifferently  armed,  had  pre- 
vailed over  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  the  king.     As  he  rode  up 
to  them  he  exclaimed,  "La  paix  est  f aite !  "     "Peace 
eard  demand  is  concluded ! "     At  the  same  time  he  threw  them  a 

for  Freedom   ,         -..   ,       „         ._       .  .,,         ,., 

of  con-         handful  of  gold  pieces,  with  which  to  drink  to  the 
king's  health.     Not  a  man  of  them  would  touch  the 
money.     "  Thanks ! "  cried  out  some  of  these  sturdy  men,  "  but 
what  we  want  is  not  money,  but  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE  !  " 1 

La  Lande  promised  Cavalier  to  forward  his  demands  to  the 
king.  So  much  in  earnest  was  the  general  that  he  rode  all 
night  to  carry  them  to  Villars  at  Nismes.  The  latter  sent  them 
by  special  messenger  to  Paris.  Meanwhile,  on  the  strength  of 
the  partial  agreement  that  had  been  reached,2  Cavalier  pro- 
ceeded openly  to  the  village  of  Vezenobres,  where  he  billeted 
the  members  of  his  troop  upon  the  citizens,  precisely  as  if  they 
had  been  regular  soldiers  of  the  king.  And  here,  after  taking 
Public  ser-  ^e^r  evening  meal,  the  Camisards  with  one  accord  be- 
^tem^ieh"of  t°°k  themselves  to  the  old  Protestant  "temple"  of  the 
Vezenobres.  place,  which  had  not  shared  in  the  common  destruc- 
tion of  the  Reformed  places  of  worship  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  held  a  public  religious  service.  The  peasants  of  the  place 
came  in  to  enjoy  the  unexpected  privilege,  listened  to  a  sermon 
by  Moi'se,  who  officiated  as  preacher,  and  joined  in  the  render- 
ing of  praise  and  the  singing  of  the  psalms.3  And  yet  neither 
the  followers  of  the  Camisard  leader  nor  the  people  of  Vezeno- 

1  Cavalier,  263 ;  La  Baume,  297  ;  Louvreleuil,  iii.  108.  The  last  named  will 
have  it  that  it  was  Cavalier  who  urged  the  soldiers  to  take  the  money  and  to 
drink  the  king's  health.  Aigaliers  (p.  43)  says:  "Apres  des  discours,  il  [La 
Lande]  voulut  leur  donner  cinquante  pistoles.  Ces  pistoles  lui  furent  jete"es  an 
nez,  et  il  n'y  eut  que  Cavalier  qui  voulut  1'ecouter,  se  croyant  oblige  a  cela  par 
la  parole  qu'il  lui  avoit  donnee."  Aigaliers  is  not  quite  right ;  for,  although  the 
Camisards  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gold,  regarding  it,  according  to 
Bonbonnoux,  as  an  "accursed  thing,"  and  not  one  of  them  being  willing  to  be 
an  Achan  in  the  camp  of  the  children  of  God,  it  was  finally  gathered  up  and 
handed  to  Cavalier,  who  distributed  it  by  the  hands  of  Lacombe  among  the  poor 
of  Vezenobres.  Memoires  de  Bonbonnoux,  35,  36. 

3  When  the  Memoirs  of  Cavalier  (page  263)  make  him  and  La  Lande  "part 
without  concluding  anything,"  they  contradict  the  known  facts  of  the  case  as 
directly  as  when  they  assert  that  on  his  return  to  his  troop  the  Camisard  gave 
an  account  of  the  conference. 

3  Memoires  de  Bonbonnoux,  36. 
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bres  knew  what  had  been  concluded ;  for  Cavalier  had  vouch- 
safed no  explanation,  and  had  simply  said  when  he  returned 
from  his  interview  with  the  royal  general :  "  Men,  if  you  have 
any  relations  that  are  prisoners,  let  me  know  it,  and  I  promise 
to  restore  them  to  you  very  soon."  1 

The  next  day  (the  thirteenth  of  May)  Cavalier  met  Eossel 
d'Aigaliers  by  appointment  at  Saint  Jean  de  Ceyrargues.  The 
conference  ^wo  lea(lers  embraced  as  cordially  as  if  old  friends  and 
and  Aial^r  no^  Dangers.  The  fifty  men  raised  by  the  baron  with 
iiers.  Villars's  permission,  and  armed  with  the  weapons  of 

the  burgess  militia  for  the  purpose  of  either  bringing  back  the 
insurgents  or  fighting  against  them,  openly  fraternized  with  the 
Camisard  veterans ;  and,  while  Cavalier  and  Aigaliers  conferred 
together,  began  as  by  a  common  instinct  to  sing  the  psalms  that 
were  equally  dear  to  both.  The  same  harmony  characterized 
the  intercourse  of  their  leaders.  Cavalier  and  such  of  his  sup- 
porters as  were  consulted,  agreed  with  Aigaliers,  that  they 
ought  to  make  their  submission  to  the  king  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  interests  of  their  brethren  through  the  cessation  of  the 
present  calamities.  Aigaliers,  on  his  part,  pledged  his  word 
that  no  harm  should  befall  them,  but  that  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  their  own  inclinations  as  to  leaving  the  king- 
dom or  entering  the  King's  service.  "I  believe  this  last  to 
be  the  best  course,  provided  we  be  left  free  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,"  said  the  baron ; 
"  because  I  hope  that  by  our  faithful  service  his  Majesty  will 
come  to  know  that  he  was  imposed  upon  when  we  were  accused 
of  being  bad  subjects,  and  thereby  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
the  same  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  rest  of  the  people.  I  see 
no  other  way  to  change  our  deplorable  condition.  As  for  you, 
you  may  contrive  to  maintain  yourselves  for  some  time  in  the 
woods  and  upon  the  mountains ;  but  it  will  be  out  of  your 
power  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  the  fortified 
places  from  perishing."  On  the  other  hand,  Cavalier,  while  not 
ignorant  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  in  the  matter 

1  "  Quelles  feurent  lenrs  deliberations  ?  c'est  ce  que  nous  ne  sumes  jamais  a 
fond,  Cavalier  nous  en  faisant  un  mistere.  II  nous  dit  seulement  en  nous  ap- 
prochant:  '  Enfans,  si  vous  avez  des  parents  prisonniers,  declarez-le  moi,  et  je 
vous  promet  de  vous  les  faire  revenir  bientot.'"  Memoires  de  Bonbonnoux,  35. 
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of  promises  given  to  Protestants,  professed  his  willingness  to 
risk  his  life  for  the  relief  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  entire  prov- 
ince. Yet  he  hoped,  he  said,  that  in  committing  himself  to 
the  clemency  of  the  king,  for  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  pray, 
no  evil  would  betide  him.  All  that  were  admitted  to  the  con- 
ference agreed  to  submit  with  Cavalier,  and  Aigaliers  pledged 
himself  to  share  their  fate,  whether  in  serving  within  the  king- 
dom or  in  expatriating  himself.1 

When  Cavalier  and  Aigaliers  parted,  the  latter  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  written  by  the  Camisard  chief  to  Marshal  Villars. 
The  memoirs  of  both  of  these  personages  record  the  fact,  al- 
though unfortunately  neither  has  given  the  text  of  the  impor- 
tant communication.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  have  in 
a  document  inserted  in  his  history  by  the  curate  of  Saint  Ger- 
main de  Calberte,  but  out  of  its  true  place,  the  missing  epistle.2 
The  tone  is  so  remarkable  that  it  should  be  placed  before  the 
reader's  eye. 

"  Monseigneur,"  it  ran,  "  although  I  had  the  honor  to  write 
to  you  yesterday,  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  having  recourse  to 
cavalier's  your  excellence,  to  beg  you  very  humbly  to  grant  me 
SteTto^Mlr-  *^e  favor  °f  vour  protection,  for  myself  and  for  my 
shai  viliars.  troop,  who  burn  with  an  ardent  zeal  to  repair  the  fault 
which  we  have  committed  in  taking  arms,  not  indeed  against 
the  king,  as  our  enemies  have  been  pleased  to  allege,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  our  lives  against  our  persecutors,  who 
have  attacked  them  with  such  great  animosity  that  we  refused 


1  The  memoirs  of  Aigaliers  (pages  43  and  44)  and  Cavalier  (page  265)  are  here 
in  substantial  agreement.     According  to  the  latter,  the  Camisard  leader  was 
somewhat  distrustful  of  the  baron  on  account  of  his  alleged  apostasy  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.     Bonbonnoux  gives  no  hint  that  any  of  Cavalier's  officers 
were  present  at  the  interview,  and  indeed  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  private 
from  beginning  to  end.     Certainly  Bonbonnoux  himself,   though  at  the  time 
somewhat  more  than  a  common  soldier,  was  not  admitted  to  it.     Memoires,  36. 

2  This  is  the  opinion  of  Antoiue  Court  (Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  ii. 
279),  who  supports  it  by  La  Baume's  statement:  "He  [Aigaliers]  obliged  him 
[Cavalier]  to  write  a  very  respectful  letter  to  Marshal  Villars,  wherein  he  in- 
formed him  that  he  submitted  himself  unconditionally  to  whatever  the  king 
might  be  pleased  to  command.     This  was  a  clever  stroke  of  M.  d'Aigaliers  in 
order  that  his  services  might  not  appear  useless,  but  might  secure  him  some  re- 
ward."    Relation  historique  de  la  re  volte  des  fanatiques,  298. 
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to  believe  that  it  was  by  his  majesty's  order.  We  know  that  it 
is  written  in  Saint  Paul  that  subjects  should  be  submissive  to 
their  sovereigns.  If,  despite  these  very  sincere  protestatioDS, 
the  king  demand  our  blood,  we  shall  be  ready  within  a  brief  time 
to  deliver  our  persons  to  his  justice  or  his  clemency.  We  shall 
esteem  ourselves  very  happy,  monseigneur,  should  his  majesty, 
touched  by  our  repentance,  after  the  example  of  the  great  God  of 
Mercy,  of  whom  he  is  the  living  image  upon  the  earth,  show  us 
the  favor  to  pardon  us  and  to  receive  us  into  his  service.  We 
hope  that  by  our  fidelity  and  zeal  we  shall  acquire  the  honor  of 
your  protection,  and  that  under  an  illustrious  and  beneficent 
general  such  as  you  are,  we  shall  glory  in  shedding  our  blood 
for  the  interests  of  the  king."  With  "  profound  respect "  and 
with  "perfect  submission,"  the  writer  signed  himself  "Your 
very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant,  CAVALIEK."  1 

This  was  indeed  a  very  different  kind  of  production  from  those 
letters  in  which  the  quondam  shepherd  boy  of  Kibaute  had,  not 
many  months  since,  announced  to  the  Governor  of  Nismes  that 
he  would  burn  the  city's  mills  unless  the  savage  captains  of  the 
Cadets  de  la  Croix  instantly  put  a  stop  to  their  murderous  exe- 
cutions, or  warned  one  of  those  captains  himself  that  he  would 
hold  his  sister,  whom  the  Camisards  had  taken  captive,  as  a  hos- 
tage for  the  safety  of  the  prophetess,  la  Grande  Marie,  lately 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Not  less  remark- 
able than  the  contrast  between  the  short,  careless,  and  misspelt 
sentences  of  those  letters  and  the  neat  and  studiously  rounded 
phrases  of  the  present  epistle  is  the  contradiction  between  the 
frank  and  defiant  spirit  of  independence  which  they  breathe  and 
the  obsequiousness,  going  to  the  length  of  cringing  servility,  of 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  this  later  paper.  We  are  ready  to 
pronounce  it  impossible  that  documents,  so  different  in  tone, 
emanated  from  the  same  brain  and  hand.  Nor  is  this  judgment 
altogether  unwarranted.  If  the  signature  was  that  of  Cavalier, 
the  body  of  the  letter  to  Marshal  Villars  was  undoubtedly  written 
or  dictated  by  Kossel  d'Aigaliers,  who,  in  order  to  attain  the 
worthy  end  which  he  hoped  to  compass,  was  quite  willing  to  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  plain  Cevenol  chief  the  sentiments  of  un- 

»Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  iii.  103-105. 
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reserved  and  unmanly  loyalty  to  the  crown  which  had  been  in 
vogue  in  higher  social  circles  for  a  full  century.  The  mere  boy 
who  yesterday,  conscious  of  his  inexperience  and  low  birth,  had 
failed  duly  to  assert  or  maintain  the  just  demands  of  his  fellow 
Protestants  in  the  presence  of  a  military  officer  whose  rank,  long 
service,  and  authority  awed  him,  to-day  succumbed  to  the  liter- 
ary skill  and  persuasion  of  a  gentleman  of  his  own  faith,  in  con- 
trast with  which  his  own  attainments  seemed  in  truth  to  be  pal- 
try. A  really  great  man,  of  strong  and  inflexible  character, 
would  have  been  proof  both  against  the  glitter  of  rank  and 
against  the  seductions  of  superior  education.  But  Jean  Cava- 
lier was  not  really  great. 

We  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that,  at  a  later 
time,  he  himself  saw  the  errors  he  committed  throughout  this 
entire  negotiation  and  candidly  and  correctly  traced  them  to 
their  origin.  Referring  to  the  next  blunder  in  order  he  said  : 
"  A  man  of  greater  experience  than  I  was  [possessed  of]  would 
perhaps  have  acted  with  more  caution  on  this  critical  occasion, 
and  would  probably  have  avoided  to  treat  with  the  marshal  per- 
sonally, but  would  have  appointed  a  deputy  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  my  youth  and  unexperience  gave  me  confidence,  and  the 
rather  because  there  were  none  about  me  much  wiser  than  my- 
self, or  more  practised  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  that  I  could  con- 
fide in."  * 

It  was  in  every  way  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment that  the  young  Camisard  leader,  who,  in  his  two  interviews 
with  its  agents,  had  shown  that  he  scarcely  possessed  that  stub- 
born resolution  with  which  the  insurgents  were  generally  cred- 
ited, should  be  encouraged  in  sentiments  of  unbounded  submis- 
sion to  the  king  such  as  those  which  he  had  lately  expressed. 
Were  he  but  to  recover  himself,  were  he  but  once  more  to  recall  to 
mind  that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  standard  of  religious 
liberty,  and  that  not  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  alone,  but 
the  Protestants  of  the  entire  realm  were  watching  his  defence  of 
it  with  anxious  eyes,  might  he  not,  before  it  was  too  late,  draw 
back  from  the  chasm  into  which  he  was  about  to  precipitate  him- 
self, involving  in  the  same  fate  as  many  of  his  associates  as  he 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes,  266. 
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could  influence  ?  To  preclude  a  disappointment  of  their  hopes, 
and  to  occupy  some  of  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the 
messenger  sent  to  Versailles  for  instructions  could  return,  Yil- 
lars  and  the  intendant  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  Kossel  d'Aiga- 
liers  that  Cavalier  should  be  invited  to  come  and  present  him- 
self to  the  marshal  in  person.  La  Lande  alone,  jealous  of  his 
rival  in  the  negotiations,  affected  to  despise  the  plan,  and  ridi- 
culed the  thought  that  Cavalier  would  consent  to  brave  the 
dangers,  real  or  imaginary,  attending  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Nis- 
mes.  Yet,  within  two  or  three  days,  the  skilful  agent  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  and  Aigaliers  had  brought  Cavalier,  attended 
by  IMS  young  brother  and  a  few  of  his  officers,  to  an  interview 
with  the  dreaded  authorities  of  the  province  of  Languedoc.1 

Meanwhile,  an  event  occurred  in  another  part  of  the  district 
which  had  nearly  thwarted  the  baron's  designs.  This  was  a 
Roland  and  s^Sna^  advantage  gained  by  the  united  bands  of  Roland 
to^ecesa  ^^  ^oanv  over  a  Roman  Catholic  detachment.  The 
hostne  Count  of  Tournon,  commanding  at  Florae,  started 
from  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  La 
Lande  at  Alais,  on  the  very  day  upon  which  the  latter  met 
Cavalier  at  the  Pont  d'Avesnes.  He  had  crossed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cevennes  without  meeting  a  Camisard,  and  at  Saint 
Jean  du  Gard,  having  no  fear  of  hostile  interference,  he  sent 
back  an  escort  of  three  hundred  men  of  whom  he  had  no  fur- 
ther need.  At  the  Plan  de  Font  Morte,  heretofore  the  scene  of 
deadly  encounter,  the  insurgents  lay  in  wait  for  them.  Joany 
and  his  band  were  posted  in  the  woods  on  the  north,  Eoland 
with  his  foot  soldiers  occupied  the  south,  his  cavalry  were  by 
themselves  on  the  west.  The  enemy  was  allowed  to  pass  the 
first  corps  unmolested,  but  when  the  miquelets  from  Eoussillon, 
who  led  the  van,  perceiving  some  Cevenols  in  front,  became  in- 
volved in  combat  with  them,  the  Camisards  rose  in  every  direc- 
tion from  their  ambuscade,  and  poured  destructive  volleys 
upon  the  surprised  and  terrified  troops.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  and  unable  either  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  a  mere  handful 
of  the  latter  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through.  The  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  command,  with  almost  all  of  the  officers  and 


1  Aigaliers,  44,  45. 
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more  than  two  hundred  men,  fell  upon  the  battle-ground.  Some 
of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  especially  such  as  had  in- 
curred the  particular  enmity  of  the  Camisards  by  acts  of  cruelty 
or  otherwise,  received  barbarous  treatment.  The  Camisards 
had  but  four  men  killed  and  five  wounded.1 

The  success  of  his  associates  in  the  higher  Cevennes,  which 
at  another  time  might  have  made  Cavalier  less  anxious  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  government,  was  in  the  present  junct- 
ure only  a  subject  of  regret ;  and,  fearful  lest  it  might  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  he  sent  to  explain  to  the 
marshal  that  the  affair  had  occurred  simply  because  he  had  not 
had  time  to  communicate  to  Eoland  the  sort  of  armistice  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  La  Lande.2  For,  elated  by  the 
marks  of  distinction  that  had  been  shown  him,  Cavalier  had 
begun  to  conceive  of  his  authority  as  paramount,  and,  while  con- 
sulting neither  the  other  leaders  of  the  insurgents  nor  his  own 
followers,  he  fancied  that  whatever  he  might  decide  for  himself 
would  obtain  the  unquestioning  acquiescence  of  the  rest.  On 
this  point  he  was  destined  before  long  to  be  painfully  unde- 
ceived. 

The  interview  between  Cavalier  and  Marshal  Yillars  took 
place  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery 
interview  °^  ^e  Recollet  monks,  just  outside  of  the  walls  of 
Nismes.3  The  scene  was  novel  and  of  dramatic  inter- 
es^  ^ke  Camisard  chief,  for  whom  in  the  official  cor- 
respondence  of  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of 
1704-  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  attached  to  the  established 

church,  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  seemed  too  weak  as  an 
expression  of  contempt  and  detestation,  was  received  with  all 
the  honors  of  war  and  with  all  the  formalities  usual  in  the  case 
of  a  high  dignitary.  Hostages  were  given  for  his  safety  and 


1  See  Louvreleuil,  iii.  109-113  ;  Brueys,  ii.  319-322 ;  La  Baume,  298,  299 ; 
Court,  ii.  283-286. 

*  La  Baume,  300. 

3  "Trusting  entirely  in  Providence,  I  resolved  to  go  and  confer  with  the 
Mareschal  Villars,  who  appointed  me  to  meet  him  in  a  garden  belonging  to  a 
convent  of  the  Franciscans  opposite  one  of  the  gates  of  Nismes. "  Memoirs  of 
the  Wars  of  the  C6vennes,  266.  The  Recollets  are  a  reformed  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans. 
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kept  at  Saint  Cesaire  under  guard  of  Eavanel  and  the  foot  sol- 
diers until  his  return — a  captain  of  dragoons,  a  captain  of  in- 
fantry, and  two  other  officers.  He  was  preceded  by  M.  de  la 
Lande,  a  royal  general  and  commandant  at  Alais,  who  had  rid- 
den out  nearly  to  Caveyrac  with  thirty  dragoons  to  meet  him 
and  to  bring  him  to  Nismes.  Part  of  his  own  cavalry  accom- 
panied him  to  the  heights  above  the  city  ;  the  rest  went  before 
him  and  cleared  the  way,  or  brought  up  the  rear.  The  crowds 
that  flocked  to  see  him  could  not  have  been  greater  had  he 
been  the  king  himself.1  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Nismes 
was  there.  It  might  be  that,  as  Brueys  asserts,  the  fools  looked 
upon  him  with  admiration,  the  sensible  with  horror ;  at  any 
rate,  by  that  hostile  writer's  own  admission,  neither  class  of  men 
could  understand  how  the  little  man,  who  had  scarcely  reached 
years  of  maturity,  had  been  able  to  make  himself  absolute  mas- 
ter of  so  many  places  and  so  great  a  population  in  the  Ceven- 
nes.2  Clothed  in  a  close-fitting  brown  coat  trimmed  with  gold 
lace  and  a  jacket  and  breeches  of  scarlet,  with  a  white  plume  in 
his  hat,  and  riding  between  his  faithful  lieutenant,  Catinat,  and 
Daniel  Billard,  his  favorite  preacher,  and  closely  followed  by  his 
young  brother  upon  his  little  Cam  argue  horse,  even  those  of  the 
spectators  that  were  most  disposed  to  ridicule  his  pretensions 
could  scarcely  deny  that,  despite  his  youth,  he  deported  himself 
with  surprising  dignity.3  At  the  convent  door,  finding  the  mar- 
shal's guard  drawn  up  on  one  side,  he  drew  up  his  own  in  a  line 
on  the  other  side.  When  he  alighted  and  entered,  the  intendant 
and  the  marshal  courteously  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  paused 
and  exchanged  glances  of  surprise  when  they  saw  before  them 
a  mere  boy,  as  if  doubting  that  it  was  the  person  whom  they 
had  been  expecting.  "  He  is  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  grade, 
who  is  not  over  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  eighteen,"  Yillars  wrote  a  day  after  the  interview  ;  "  short  of 
stature  and  with  no  imposing  looks  (qualities  necessary  for  [con- 
trolling] the  masses  of  the  people),  but  with  surprising  firmness 

1  "  H  n'y  auroit  pas  eu  un  plus  grand  concours,  si  c'eut  et6  le  Roy."  Louvre- 
leuil,  iii.  114. 

9  Histoire  du  fanatisme,  ii.  324. 

1  La  Baume  (p.  302)  speaks  of  his  "  air  ferme  et  gracieux."  See  Louvreleuil, 
ubi  supra. 
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and  good  sense.  I  will  relate  an  instance  of  it.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  order  to  hold  his  men  in  check,  he  often  put  some  of 
their  number  to  death,  and  I  asked  him  yesterday  :  '  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  at  your  age,  and  not  having  been  long  in  command, 
you  had  no  difficulty  in  frequently  ordering  the  death  of  some 
of  your  own  followers  ? '  '  No,  sir,'  he  replied,  *  when  it  appeared 
just.'  '  But  whom  did  you  employ  to  inflict  it  ? '  '  The  first 
man  to  whom  I  gave  the  order,  and  no  one  ever  hesitated  to 
follow  my  command.'  I  think,  sir,  that  you  will  find  this  sur- 
prising. Moreover,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  arranging  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  men,  and  he  disposes  of  his  troops  for  an 
action  as  well  as  could  be  done  by  intelligent  officers.  I  shall 
be  happy  if  I  may  deprive  them  of  such  a  man." 1 

Recovering  from  his  astonishment  the  marshal  was  the  first  to 
speak,  welcoming  the  Camisard  with  some  complimentary  re- 
mark, which  the  latter  answered  as  appropriately  as  he  could. 
As  if  he  did  not  recognize  the  intendant,  Cavalier  soon  began 
to  set  forth  to  Yillars  the  demands  of  the  Protestants,  but  was 
interrupted  by  Basville,  who  angrily  exclaimed  :  "  The  king  is 
very  merciful  to  condescend  to  treat  with  such  a  rebel  as  you." 
"  This,"  retorted  Cavalier,  "  is  not  the  business  about  which  I 
came.  If  you  have  nothing  else  to  say,  I  might  as  well  have 
staid  away,  and  I  shall  withdraw."  And  he  added :  "  You 
alone  have  forced  us  to  take  up  arms  by  your  tyranny  and  cruel 
procedures."  But  Yillars  was  not  willing  to  be  cheated  of  the 
interview  and  of  all  it  might  accomplish,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
tendant's  passion,  and  he  hastened  to  say  that  his  majesty's 
intentions  were  to  spare  his  subjects  and  to  use  easy  methods 
to  recall  them  to  their  duty.  Turning  to  Cavalier  he  said: 
"  Sir,  it  is  with  me  that  you  are  to  treat."  Basville,  however, 
was  still  in  an  ill  humor,  and  interposed  the  observation  that 
Cavalier  ought  to  esteem  himself  too  happy  that  the  king  should 
be  willing  to  grant  him  pardon,  without  pretending  to  insist 
upon  any  articles.  "  Sir,"  rejoined  Cavalier,  "  I  did  not  take  up 
arms  on  my  own  account,  and  since  my  brethren  and  friends 
have  reposed  their  confidence  in  me,  I  am  bound  to  support 
and  maintain  their  interests.  The  outrages  perpetrated  upon  us 

1  Memoires  du  mareclial  de  Villars,  139. 
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having  driven  us  to  the  extreme  measures  that  we  have  been 
forced  to  adopt,  we  are  resolved  either  to  obtain  our  just  de- 
mands or  to  die  with  arms  in  our  hands."  Basville,  still  more  pro- 
voked by  these  stout  words,  would  have  said  something  further, 
but  Villars,  "  a  polite  fine  gentleman,"  as  the  Camisard  thought 
him,  would  not  allow  an  altercation,  and  said,  "  Monsieur  Cava- 
lier, take  no  notice  of  what  Monsieur  Basville  says.  I  told  you 
it  is  with  me  you  are  to  treat." 

Thus  far  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  ac- 
count which  the  memoirs  that  pass  under  Cavalier's  name  give 
us  of  an  interview  respecting  which  not  one  of  the  other  three 
persons  present  has  left  any  details.  Unfortunately  more  sus- 
picion attaches  to  the  narrative  from  this  point  on.  When 
Cavalier  had  stated  his  demands  "  by  word  of  mouth,"  we  are 
assured  that  Villars  replied  :  "  You  insist  upon  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  king  is  willing  to  grant  it  to  you.  You  shall  live 
as  you  think  fit.  He  will  also  permit  you  to  meet  and  to  have 
service  in  your  own  way,  but  not  to  build  churches.  You 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  after  having  taken  up  arms 
against  his  majesty.  And  you  are  to  receive  this  as  a  proof  of 
his  great  clemency.  If  you  refuse  it,  he  will  find  other  means 
to  bring  you  back  to  your  duty."  More  was  added  to  the  same 
effect.  "Then  he  asked  me,"  says  Cavalier,  "whether  I  was 
willing  to  serve  the  king,  which  would  be  more  honorable  than 
to  quit  my  country.  I  answered  that  I  would  serve  him  with 
all  my  heart ;  provided  my  demands  were  granted,  he  should 
find  his  majesty  had  not  a  more  faithful  subject.  He  then 
desired  that  I  would  write  them  down;  not  having  seen  the 
paper  I  had  given  to  the  Baron  d'Aigaliers.  I  promised  to 
give  them  in  the  next  day,  as  also,  according  to  his  desire,  to 
forbear  hostilities  till  he  had  sent  and  received  an  answer  from 
court."  * 

Amid  much  that  is  manifestly  false  in  this  statement,  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  positively  what  is  true.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  demand  for  liberty  of  conscience,  if  made  at 
all,  was  not  insisted  upon  with  any  degree  of  resolution.  At 
most  it  was  a  vague  petition,  wherein  it  was  not  certain  whether 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes  under  Colonel  Cavalier,  266-269. 
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the  Protestants  at  large  or  the  men  that  were  in  arms  were  to 
be  the  beneficiaries.  And  it  may  be  asserted  with  still  greater 
confidence  that  if  ever  the  marshal  undertook  to  pledge  the 
king  to  give  a  favorable  response  on  this  point,  he  certainly  did 
not  go  to  the  preposterous  length  of  representing  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  as  disposed  to  grant  the  Protestants  not  only  full 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  even  permission  to  hold  religious 
assemblies  in  which  God  should  be  worshipped,  not  as  he 
dictated,  but  as  their  own  preferences  should  dictate — every- 
thing in  short  but  the  right  to  build  churches  !  I  shall  not  do 
the  good  faith  of  Yillars  the  injustice  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  attempted  to  impose  upon  Cavalier  by  so  patent  a  false- 
hood, nor  so  underrate  his  perspicacity  as  to  imagine  that 
had  Cavalier  showed  that  he  believed  it,  the  marshal  would 
have  praised  him  as  a  man  of  good  sense.  What  is  true  is 
probably  that  Villars  accompanied  the  recommendation  that 
Cavalier  should  enter  the  king's  service  with  some  vague  assur- 
ance that  his  conscientious  opinions  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Camisards  that  followed  his  example  would  be  respected.  With 
this  view  the  brief  statement  of  Eossel  d'Aigaliers  is  in  perfect 
accord.  To  the  assurances  given  him  by  Yillars  and  Basville, 
the  baron  tells  us  that  Cavalier  replied  that  he  had  never 
waged  war  against  his  sovereign,  but  merely  to  protect  his  own 
life  against  the  persecution  of  the  priests,  and  that  if  he  were  to 
be  left  free  in  his  religion,  he  would  esteem  himself  very  happy 
to  exhibit  his  zeal  for  the  king's  service.  No  word  here  in 
behalf  of  the  Protestants  at  large  or  even  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestants  of  Languedoc  ;  nothing  but  a  plea  for  his  personal 
religious  liberty.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Villars  replied  by  as- 
suring him  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  sound  his  heart 
to  find  out  what  sentiments  he  cherished,  nor  that  Basville 
sneeringly  remarked  that  he  knew  that  Cavalier  was  a  pious 
man,  but  he  was  not  compelled  to  talk  about  religion.1 

However,  this  may  be,  the  young  Camisard  leader,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  conference,  was  dismissed  with  flattering  atten- 

i  **  M.  le  marechal  lui  dit  qu'on  n'iroit  pas  penetrer  les  sentiments  qu'il  avoit 
dans  son  coeur,  et  M.  de  Baville  ajouta  qu'il  savoit  que  Cavalier  avoit  de  la 
piete,  mais  qn'il  n'etoit  pas  necessaire  quMl  parlat  de  religion."  Memoires  de 
Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  45. 
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tions.  La  Lande  was  seen  to  lean  in  a  friendly  manner  on 
his  shoulder,  and  Villars  bade  him  good-by  with  the  words 
"Adieu,  Seigneur  Cavalier."1  Before  leaving  the  garden,  he 
held  a  levee,  and  talked  freely  with  a  number  of  persons  who 
pressed  about  him,  respecting  the  causes  that  had  led  to  his 
taking  up  arms.  Then,  hat  in  hand,  he  passed  through  the 
immense  crowd  that  had  gathered  about  the  convent  of  the 
Eecollets,  dined  in  a  neighboring  inn,  and  went  to  visit  the 
gardener,  Guy  Billard,  father  of  his  favorite.  Two  Camisards, 
sabre  in  hand,  cleared  the  way  for  him.  Before  he  left  Nismes, 
a  number  of  ladies  sought  the  honor  of  being  presented  to 
him,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  scoffing  remark  of 
the  Eonian  Catholic  counsellor  that  they  esteemed  themselves 
blessed  in  being  permitted  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garments, 
was  true  not  only  of  them,  but  of  many  another  inhabitant  of 
the  Protestant  city  of  Nismes.2  It  was  but  little  over  a  year 
since  the  innocent  had  been  butchered  and  burned,  an  accursed 
holocaust,  in  the  mill  on  the  Agau,  for  the  simple  crime  of 
meeting  together  for  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Reformed  religion.  And  now  the  champion  of  that 
same  religion,  whose  sword  had  slain  many  hundreds  of  its 
oppressors,  was  actually  at  the  same  city  of  Nismes,  conferring 
with  a  marshal  of  France,  telling  the  dreaded  intendant  of 
Languedoc  to  his  face  the  true  causes  of  the  insurrection,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  the  esplanade  with  his  own  troopers  acting 
as  lictors,  treated  not  as  a  rebel  but  rather  as  an  honorable  foe 
whose  valor  had  won  him  the  highest  consideration  !  Had  not 
Villars  and  Basville  and  everybody  in  short  dropped  for  the 
time  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Camisards,  and  begiin  to  call 
them  by  the  affectionate  name  they  gave  each  other — "  the 
Brethren  "— - Les  Freres  ? 3 

Thus  it  was  that  to  the  sound  of  the  psalms  of  Marot  and 
Beza,  with  which  the  band  rode  away  from  Nismes,  it  reached 


1  La  Baume,  301. 

a  Ibid.,  302. 

3  "  II  f aut  que  je  dise  ici  en  passant  que,  pendant  le  terns  que  je  restoi  avec 
Cavalier,  je  f  us  fort  edifie  de  la  devotion  que  temoigne"rent  les  Fr&res.     C'est 
ainsi  que  M.  le  marechal,  M.  de  Baville  et  tout  le  monde  appeloient  les  Garni- 
sars  des  qu'ils  eurent  convenu  de  se  souinettre."    Rossel  d'  Aigaliers,  45. 
VOL.  II.— 25 
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Saint  Cesaire  and  liberated  the  Koman  Catholic  hostages  that 
had  been  left  there. 

If  the  incidents  of  the  interview  were  novel  and  interesting, 

the  occurrences  at  Calvisson  a  few  days  later  were  still  more 

startling  and  impressive.     It  had  been  agreed  that. 

The  Cami-  *  „      i 

sards  at  Cai-  pending  the  return  of  the  messenger  from  court  with 
the  announcement  of  the  king's  good  pleasure  respect- 
ing Cavalier  and  his  band,  these  should  take  up  their  abode 
in  Calvisson,  the  principal  place  in  the  Vaunage  and  an  ancient 
marquisate,  where  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  at 
the  public  expense.  Thither  accordingly  did  the  Camisard 
leader  conduct  them,  after  sending  an  express  to  acquaint 
Roland  in  the  Cevennes  with  the  negotiations  upon  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  government  and  the  armistice  that  had 
been  agreed  upon.  If  we  may  credit  Cavalier's  memoirs,  Ro- 
land consented  to  the  suspension  of  warfare,  professed  himself 
ready  to  make  his  own  submission,  provided  the  terms  pro- 
posed were  granted  and  observed,  but  gave  expression  to  his 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  trust  the  bare  promises  of  the  court  without  some  substantial 
security.  As  for  his  part,  Roland  said  that  he  would  die  sword 
in  hand,  rather  than  expose  himself  and  his  men  to  the  snares 
of  an  uncertain  peace.1 

Meanwhile,  Calvisson  was  making  extraordinary  preparations 
to  receive  its  strange  and  unexpected  guests.  Two  or  three 
days  in  advance  of  their  arrival,  a  regiment  that  had  been 
stationed  there  received  orders  from  the  marshal  to  evacuate 
the  town  and  come  to  Nismes.  The  consuls  were  instructed  by 
the  quartermaster  general  of  the  army  to  provide  comfortable 
lodgings  for  Cavalier  and  his  followers,  according  to  the  lists 
that  would  be  furnished  to  them.  Wagons  laden  with  grain, 
flour,  hay,  and  other  provisions  reached  Calvisson,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  A  number  of 
clerks  belonging  to  the  commissary's  office  came  to  superintend 
the  systematic  distribution  of  rations.  The  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  the  Camisards  were  more  careful  and  thorough 
than  were  usually  made  for  his  majesty's  own  troops. 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes,  270. 
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Early  on  the  appointed  day  (the  nineteenth  of  May),  Catinat 
made  his  appearance  with  a  dozen  of  the  horsemen.  He  was 
received  at  the  gates  by  a  body  of  eighty  of  the  burgess  militia, 
who  had  been  forbidden  on  pain  of  severe  punishment  from 
uttering  a  single  word  that  might  offend  the  new  comers.  Cav- 
alier himself  arrived  an  hour  before  sunset.  A  great  crowd 
came  out  to  meet  him.  He  was  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
after  which  marched  the  whole  body  of  his  foot  soldiers.  There 
might  be  six  hundred  men  in  all,  forty  mounted  and  two  hun- 
dred well  armed  with  muskets.  Their  approach  was  her- 
alded from  afar,  for  all  sang  as  they  marched  the  good  old  Hu- 
guenot psalms.  They  continued  to  sing  when,  on  entering  the 
town,  they  were  drawn  up  under  arms  in  front  of  the  principal 
church,  then  listened  with  reverence  to  a  long  and  edifying 
prayer  offered  up  to  heaven  by  their  general  himself.  From  the 
first,  Cavalier  assumed  the  command  of  Calvisson,  posting  his 
own  men  at  the  gates,  and  sending  out  scouts  on  all  the  roads 
for  at  least  two  miles  in  every  direction.  His  headquarters 
were  in  the  best  house  in  the  place  ;  sentries  guarded  the  street, 
and  a  body  of  thirty  men  occupied  the  hall.  The  soldiers  were 
billeted  with  military  system  in  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants. 
Scarcely  had  two  hours  been  yielded  to  necessary  rest  and  re- 
freshment, when  with  one  accord  the  Camisards  and  the  peas- 
ants that  had  flocked  to  Calvisson  betook  themselves  for  wor- 
ship to  the  spot  where  the  Huguenot  "  temple  "  stood 
psalm-sing-  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
ruins'of  the  where  even  now,  a  score  of  years  having  passed  since 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  sacred  edifice,  its  foun- 
dations were  yet  visible.  In  punishment  of  this  very  act — the 
attempt  to  worship  God  among  the  ruins  of  the  churches  torn 
down  by  the  good  pleasure  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth — many  a 
religious  assembly  of  the  Keformed  had  been  attacked  and  dis- 
persed during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century ;  now  the  prayers 
were  undisturbed,  the  loud  psalms  resounded  in  the  air,  and  the 
word  of  God  was  proclaimed  with  bold  and  joyful  voice.  For 
the  enjoyment  of  so  rare  and  highly  prized  a  privilege  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  seemed  all  too  short.  One  token  there  was 
of  the  change  in  the  religious  condition  of  France.  No  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  churches  was  there  to  conduct  the 
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services  in  the  orderly  fashion  laid  down  by  national  and  pro- 
vincial synods.  There  was  none  in  Calvisson,  none  in  Langue- 
doc,  scarcely  one  in  the  whole  realm.  We  must  pardon  Cas- 
tanet, and  Moise,  and  Pierre  de  Gallargues — yes,  and  even  the 
prophetess  that  is  said  by  one  writer  to  have  taken  part — if,  as 
best  they  could,  they  strove  to  satisfy  the  ravenous  hunger  of  a 
people  long  famishing  for  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  people  were  willing  to  disperse. 
All  that  night  and  in  the  early  dawn,  the  news  flew  to  the  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  of  the  Vaunage  that  the  long-expected  manna 
had  fallen  in  their  very  neighborhood.  An  "  innumerable  mul- 
titude "  was  at  once  on  foot,  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  of  every 
condition.  To  satisfy  them  there  must  again  be  a  service,  a 
sermon,  prayer,  psalm-singing.  In  the  afternoon  the  gathering 
of  people  was  so  vast  that  no  open  space  in  the  town  could 
contain  it,  and  the  open  fields  were  sought  for  its  devotions. 

The  third  day  the  movement  redoubled  its  fervor,  as  the 
numbers  of  the  worshippers  went  on  increasing.  The  whole 
TheProtes-  regi°n  resounded  with  their  voices.  There  being 
region  flock  nothing  to  fear,  says  the  curate  of  Saint  Germain  de 
to  caisson,  Calberte,  they  came  from  Montpellier,  from  Lunel, 
from  Sommieres,  from  Msmes,  from  all  the  parishes  that  are 
about  those  cities.  It  was  calculated  that  during  the  sojourn  of 
the  Camisards  at  Calvisson  forty  thousand  persons  flocked 
thither.1  No  wonder  that  with  such  an  influx  of  Protestants,  to 
whom  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  the  designation  of 
"New  Catholics"  be  regarded  as  appropriate,  the  customary 
procession  through  the  streets  of  the  little  borough  upon  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi  was  prudently  intermitted.2  The  fact 
was  that  the  exercises  of  piety  were  attended  by  a  continual 
stream  of  worshippers  whose  zeal  never  flagged .  and  who,  in 
their  eagerness  to  participate  with  their  brethren,  thought  every 
moment  lost  that  was  not  spent  in  the  spot  outside  of  the  town, 
where  they  gathered  by  day,  or  on  the  ruins  of  the  "temple," 
where  they  met  at  night.  It  was  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 


1  The  estimate  is  that  of  La  Baume  (p.  305) ;  Louvreleuil  is  content  to  make  it 
fifteen  thousand. 

2  Louvrelenil,  iii.  118,  119. 
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say  that  of  the  twenty-four  hours  full  twenty  were  daily  de- 
voted to  God's  worship.1  In  these  numerous  assemblies  it  would 
and  hoia  ai  ^e  aDsurd  *°  suppose  that  there  was  nothing  to  offend 
moat  mces-  a  refined  taste  or  the  delicate  sense  of  a  decent  and  or- 
'  derly  conduct  of  public  devotions.  Of  extravagance  and 
irregular  enthusiasm  there  was  a  superabundance.  Happily  the 
poor  Protestants  of  Languedoc,  whose  spiritual  wants  had  been 
sorely  neglected  for  nearly  twenty  years  past,  were  not  over- 
nice  in  such  matters,  and  readily  accepted  the  evangelical  truth 
and  the  comfortable  exhortations  of  religion,  even  if  offered  by 
somewhat  rude  preachers  and  disfigured  by  unseemly  physical 
contortions,  by  wild  prophetic  utterances,  and  by  strange  ap- 
peals to  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  revela- 
tions said  to  come  from  heaven.  As  usual,  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chroniclers  is  arrested  by  these  manifestations, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  grand  and  touching  import  of  the  singu- 
lar phenomenon,  which  Eossel  d'Aigaliers,  a  sympathetic  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,  was  able  to  apprehend.  "  One  could  not 
but  be  moved  with  pity  and  with  terror,"  he  writes,  "at  the 
sight  of  a  people  scarcely  escaped  from  burning  and  butchery 
that  came  to  mingle  its  tears  and  groans  and  was  altogether 
famishing  for  the  Word  of  God.  You  would  have  said  that  they 
were  men  coming  out  of  a  besieged  city  where  they 

"A  famine     ,  J  J 

for  the  word  have  endured  long  and  cruel  starvation,  to  whom,  to- 
gether with  peace,  food  is  offered.  They  begin  by  de- 
vouring it  with  their  eyes,  and,  falling  upon  it,  swallow  it  down 
eagerly,  making  no  distinction  between  meat,  bread,  and  fruit. 
In  like  manner,  these  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  Yaunage, 
and  of  more  distant  places,  when  they  saw  the  brethren  holding 
their  meetings  in  the  meadows  at  the  gates  of  Calvisson, 
gathered  in  crowds  around  the  man  or  the  woman  that  started  a 
psalm,  and  in  this  way  four  or  five  thousand  persons,  melting  in 
tears,  sang  and  prayed  prostrate  for  the  entire  day,  with  cries 
and  with  a  devotion  that  thrilled  the  heart  and  deeply  affected 
the  soul.  This  was  kept  up  in  about  the  same  manner  for  the 

1  "  Les  predications,  les  prieres,  le  chant  des  pseaumes  et  les  revelations 
alloient  tonjours  leur  train.  Us  etoient  au  moins  vingt  henres  da  jour  dans  ces 
differens  exercices,  qu'ils  faisoient  le  jour  &  la  campagne  et  la  nuit  sur  les 
masures  du  temple."  La  Baume,  308,  309. 
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whole  night,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  but  preaching,  singing, 
praying,  and  prophesying." l 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  words  the  anger  and  indig- 
nation aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  priests  and  the  bigots  of 
indignation  their  party  at  the  unexpected  turn  which  the  Cami- 
of  the  clergy.  sar(j  COnnict  had  taken.  That  an  armistice  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  rebels  was  bad  enough  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Protestant  religion,  so  long  proscribed,  should  be 
tolerated  in  the  largest  town  of  the  Vaunage,  and  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  who  saw  fit  to  go  should  be 
suffered  to  join  in  them,  was  an  intolerable  insult  offered  to 
the  established  church.  "What  was  this  but  a  tacit  admission 
of  the  utter  failure  of  all  the  means  sedulously  employed  for  a 
good  part  of  a  generation  of  men  ?  What  but  an  open  proc- 
lamation to  the  world  that  Protestantism,  far  from  being  dead, 
was  intensely  vital  ?  What  would  the  present  age,  what  would 
future  ages  say,  when  it  should  be  recorded  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  province  such  as  Languedoc,  where  so  great  a  number  of 
troops  were  massed,  a  large  body  of  insurgents,  accused  by 
their  enemies  of  every  form  of  crime,  should  not  only  be  col- 
lected together  by  order  of  the  government  and  allowed  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  but  ac- 
tually be  lodged  and  fed  at  the  public  expense,  and  be  caressed 
and  made  the  recipients  of  those  marks  of  favor  and  good-will 
usually  accorded  only  to  the  objects  of  singular  affection.2 
There  was  no  lack  of  men  that  grumbled  at  the  "  scandal " 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  induce  Villars  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
even  had  he  to  attack  the  Camisards — a  breach  of  faith  to 
which,  it  must  be  noted  to  the  credit  of  his  good  sense,  the 
marshal  would  not  give  his  consent.  So  impolitic  a  course  would 
have  ruined  all  hopes  of  reconciliation.3  The  wily  general  was 

1  In  fact,  Wincierl,  the  marshal's  quartermaster,  unahle  to  get  any  sleep,  had 
to  beg  Cavalier  to  put  an  end  to  these  nocturnal  services.     All  that  the  people 
would  consent  to  was  to  hold  none  near  his  house.     Memoires  de   Rossel 
d'Aigaliers,  48,  49. 

2  See  Brueys,  ii.  331,  whose  complimentary  epithets  I  have  omitted.     Bishop 
Flechier  could  scarcely  maintain  his  equanimity,  but,  upon  the  whole,  did  not 
consider  the  price  paid  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the   peace  of  his  diocese  to 
be  exorbitant.    Letter  of  May  23,  1704,  CEuvres  completes  de  Flechier,  x.  153. 

a  **  On  pouvoit  les  faire  cesser,"  says  Brueys  (ii.  334),  '*  en  donnant  ordre  aux 
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less  tolerant  of  the  outcries  of  the  priests  whose  impatience  at 
the  scenes  enacted  at  Calvisson  he  remarked  was  somewhat  ab- 
surd. "  I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  "  how  many  letters  I  have 
received  full  of  complaints,  as  if  the  prayers  of  the  Camisards 
not  only  grated  upon  the  ears  but  excoriated  the  entire  body  of 
the  clergy.  I  should  rejoice  with  all  my  heart  to  find  out  the 
names  of  the  writers  (who  took  good  care  not  to  sign  them),  so 
that  I  might  give  them  the  bastinado.  For  I  regard  it  as  a 
a  very  great  piece  of  impudence  for  those  who  caused  this  dis- 
order to  complain  and  disapprove  of  the  means  employed  to 
put  an  end  to  it."  J 

Such  bright  days  for  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc  could  not 

last  long.     About  a  week  after  his  arrival  at  Calvisson,  Cava- 

^  Her,  according  to  the  account  he  has  left  us  in  his 

The  pretend-  .         .         °,    ,  .          ,„.  .-,•,•«. 

ed  royal  an-  memoirs,  betook  himself,  in  company  with  his  favorite 
iier's  de-  Billard,  to  the  city  of  Nismes,  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing the  answer  that  had  been  received  from  the  court 
of  Versailles.  The  reply  consisted,  we  are  told,  of  a  brief  mem- 
orandum, sometimes  merely  the  word  "  Granted "  or  " Refused" 
jotted  down  at  the  foot  of  each  article  of  the  demands.  And 
what  were  these  demands  ?  In  reply  to  this  question  the  me- 
moirs give  the  pretended  text  of  what  may  well  be  styled  a  very 
extraordinary  document,  scarcely  less  incredible  in  its  petitions 
than  in  the  answers  given  to  those  petitions.  There  are  eight 
articles,  of  which  two  are  flatly  denied  by  the  king,  two  are 
granted  unconditionally,  four  are  granted  with  certain  restric- 
tions. The  two  requests  that  are  directly  refused  are  that  no 
capitation  tax  should  be  paid  by  the  province  of  Languedoc 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  that  the  four  cities  of  Mont- 
pellier,  Cette,  Perpignan,  and  Aigues  Mortes  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  as  "  cautionary  towns."  The 
absurdity  of  the  stipulation,  on  the  part  of  a  few  armed  Hugue- 
nots, that  a  broad  province,  the  most  extensive  in  France,  and 
inhabited  by  a  population  the  great  majority  of  which  was  Ro- 

troupes  de  charger  ces  imbecilles. "     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  does  injustice  to 
Villars  when  he  adds :   "  M.  le  marechal  fut  sur  le  point  de  lefaire;  mais  c'etoit 
reraettre  le  feu  dans  la  province,  et  disperser  sans  espoir  de  retour,  des  gens  qu'on 
avoit  deja  heureusement  assembles." 
1  Memoires  de  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  50. 
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man  Catholic,  should  for  a  whole  decennium  be  freed  from  tax- 
ation, at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  staggering  under  its 
financial  burdens,  is  only  paralleled  by  the  folly  of  asking  for 
cities,  which,  unlike  the  places  of  security  once  held  by  the 
Huguenots  in  the  days  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Duke  of 
Rohan,  were  inhabited  by  a  population  either  hostile  or  pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  Camisards.  In  mak- 
ing the  Protestants  demand,  and  the  king  consent  to  the  release 
from  prison  and  from  the  galleys,  within  six  weeks,  of  all  per- 
sons apprehended  for  religion's  sake  since  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  exemption  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cevennes  whose  houses  had  been  burned  from  all  imposts 
for  the  next  seven  years,  the  memoirs  observe  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  probability.  The  same  thing  may  said  of  the  request 
that  all  persons  that  had  left  the  kingdom  on  account  of  re- 
ligion should  have  liberty  to  return  and  should  be  reinstated  in 
their  estates  and  privileges,  which  is  marked  as  granted  on  con- 
dition that  they  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  The 
article  wherein  Cavalier  begs  "  that  out  of  a  body  of  two  thou- 
sand of  those  who  were  actually  with  him,  or  such  as  shall  be 
delivered  out  of  the  several  prisons,  he  shall  raise  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  to  serve  in  Portugal,  and  that  he  shall  receive  his 
orders  immediately  from  the  king,"  accords  so  nearly  with  known 
facts  that  it  might  be  accepted  as  genuine,  were  it  not  that  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  reply  that  makes,  without  solicitation,  the 
promise  that,  "  provided  the  remainder  lay  down  their  arms,  the 
king  will  permit  them  to  live  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion."  An  article  calling  for  "  the  re-establishment  of  the  par- 
liament of  Languedoc  on  its  ancient  footing,"  betrays  the  hand  of 
a  clumsy  forger,  who  has  failed  even  to  make  clear  his  meaning. 
There  remains  to  be  considered  the  alleged  demand,  which  is 
placed  first  on  the  list,  apparently  because  regarded  by  Cava- 
lier as  of  prime  importance.  It  is  in  these  words  :  "  That  his 
The  die  ed  ^aiesty  ^e  Phased  to  grant  us  liberty  of  conscience  in 
conditional  all  this  province ;  and  to  hold  religious  assemblies  in 
m>erty  of  such  country  places  as  they  [the  Protestants]  shall 
think  convenient,  and  not  in  cities  or  walled  towns." 
The  recorded  answer  is  :  "  Granted,  provided  they  do  not  build 
churches."  Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Cavalier  as  a 
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disinterested  and  patriotic  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  for  the  credit  of  the  memoirs  that  pass  under  his  name  as  a 
truthful  record  of  actual  events,  the  proof  is  overwhelming  that 
no  such  concession  on  the  part  of  the  crown  was  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  that,  indeed,  no  demand  of  the  sort  was  seriously  offered. 
It  will  shortly  be  seen  that,  when  Cavalier  returned  to  his  expect- 
ant troops,  he  made  no  pretence  that  the  king  had  granted  the 
liberty  of  conscience  for  which  they  had  so  long  been  bat- 
tling ;  and  that  it  was  his  failure  to  give  them  this  assurance 
that  led  directly  to  their  desertion  of  a  leader  whom  hitherto 
they  had  obeyed  with  unquestioning  submission.  The  evidence 
presented  by  a  proclamation  made  by  Marshal  Villars  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  or  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  date  at 
which  the  supposed  concession  of  the  king  must  have  been  re- 
ceived, if  received  at  all,  is  equally  conclusive.  The  proclama- 
tion was  published  for  the  express  purpose  of  disabusing  those 
persons  among  whom  false  hopes  had  been  raised  of  "  a  liberty 
for  the  exercise  of  the  alleged  Reformed  Religion. "  Villars  de- 
clared that  no  proposition  looking  to  that  liberty  had  ever  been 
made,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  made,  it  would  have  been  rejected 
with  all  merited  severity,  as  utterly  opposed  to  the  will  of  the 
king.1  In  order  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  so  erroneous  an 
impression  might  produce,  the  marshal  made  known  that  all  un- 
lawful assemblies  under  pretext  of  religion  were  expressly  for- 
bidden upon  the  penalties  denounced  in  his  Majesty's  edicts  and 
ordinances,  which  would  be  still  more  severely  punished  in  fut- 
ure than  they  had  been  in  the  past.  The  troops  under  his  com- 
mand were  ordered  to  fall  upon  any  such  assemblies  as  might  be 
discovered,  and  the  New  Converts  of  the  province  were  warned 
of  the  loss  of  property,  the  ruin  of  families,  and  the  devastation 
of  the  country  which  their  disobedience  would  infallibly  en- 
tail.2 

The  fact  was  that  all  that  Cavalier  received  at  Marshal  Yillars's 
hand  Was  the  information  that  the  king  was  graciously  willing 

1  "  De  fausses  esperances  de  liberty  pour  1'exercice  de  la  Religion  Pretendue 
Reform6e,  dont  il  n'a  jamais  etc  fait  aucune  proposition,  et  que  nous  aurions  re- 
jette  avec  toute  la  severite  que  nous  devons,  comme  etant  entierement  contraires 
a  la  volonte  du  Roy." 

9  Text  of  the  proclamation  in  Louvreleuil,  iii.  130-133. 
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to  pardon  the  crime  which  he  and  his  followers  had  committed 
in  resisting  the  royal  authorities,  and  to  suffer  such  of  them  as 
pleased  so  to  do,  to  enter  his  service  and  fight  against  his  ene- 
mies. This  was  the  meagre  gift  which  the  former  Camisard 
leader  was  to  bring  back  to  Calvisson  and  to  induce  his  own 
followers,  as  well  as  the  followers  of  such  independent  leaders 
as  Eoland  and  Joany,  to  accept.  For  it  is  manifest  that  we 
must  dismiss  the  document  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  Cavalier 
as  an  apocryphal  paper,  composed  long  posterior  to  the  events 
with  which  it  deals  ; 1  a  paper  forged  with  the  scarcely  disguised 
purpose  of  rescuing  from*  merited  reprobation  the  conduct  of  a 
man  whom  his  previous  actions  had  invested  with  a  certain  air 
of  greatness,  but  whose  littleness  of  soul  was  brought  to  the 
light  when  the  crisis  arrived  for  instant  choice  between  selfish 
advantage  and  the  pursuit  of  the  general  good. 

The  king  having  consented  to  employ  the  Camisards  in  his 
armies,  Villars  despatched  to  Cavalier  a  commission  to  serve  as 

colonel,  with  authority  to  select  all  inferior  officers,  at 
ceivesaroyai  the  same  time  giving  him  a  yearly  allowance  of  twelve 

hundred  livres  for  himself  and  the  rank  of  captain  for 
his  young  brother.  It  was  a  large  reward  in  the  eyes  of  the  lad 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  had  been  shepherd  boy  and  baker's 
apprentice.  In  return  Cavalier  submitted  to  the  marshal  the 
scheme  of  the  regiment  which  he  was  to  bring  with  him  to  Por- 
tugal, or  wherever  else  the  king  should  command  him  to  go. 
It  comprised  a  little  over  seven  hundred  men,  divided  into  six- 
teen companies.  Cavalier  had  named  the  captain  and  lieuten- 
ant of  each  company.  La  Baume  amiably  suggests  that  they 
were  the  men  who  had  recommended  themselves  for  this  dis- 
tinction by  the  enormity  of  their  past  crimes.2 

But  when  Cavalier  undertook  to  put  the  plan  of  Yillars  into 
execution  with  his  own  followers,  and  to  induce  the.  other  Cam- 


1  So  much  later,  indeed,  that  the  writer  gives  it  the  impossible  date  of  May 
17th  ;  according  to  which  a  single  day  must  have  sufficed  for  Villars  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Paris  and  receive  in  return  the  answer  of  the  king  or  his  ministers. 
See  the  full  discussion  in  Court,  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  ii.  312- 
321. 

2  See  the  lists  in  Louvreleuil,  iii.  123-126  ;  La  Baume,  314-316 ;  Court,  ii.  322- 
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isard  leaders  to  copy  his  example,  he  met  with  unexpected  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  his  haste  to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  a  marshal  of 
France,  who  flattered  his  vanity  by  treating  with  him  almost  as 
an  equal,  Cavalier  seemed  to  forget  that  all  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Camisards,  though  of  unequal  strength, 
possessed,  each  in  his  own  district,  an  authority  independent 
of  the  others.  If  Cavalier,  occupying,  for  the  most  part,  the 
region  of  the  plain  from  Uzes  and  Nismes  to  Sommieres,  had 
appeared  to  make  himself  most  formidable  to  the  intendant, 
and  had  won  the  most  striking  successes,  it  was  he  that  had  also 
encountered  the  most  signal  defeats.  Eoland,  beyond  Alais  and 
Anduze,  the  chief  gateways  of  the  Cevennes,  was  scarcely  less 
powerful,  and  gloried  in  his  recent  destruction  of  a  good  part 
of  a  royal  regiment  at  Font  Morte ;  while  if  La  Eoze,  higher 
up  in  the  north,  and  Joany,  in  the  west,  commanded  smaller 
bands,  they  yielded  to  none  in  courage  and  resolution.1  With 
all  these  leaders  Cavalier  experienced  only  rebuffs.  Eoland,  in 
Eoiand  re-  particular,  during  the  course  of  an  interview  with  Cav- 
bukes  him.  ^^  jn  fae  neighborhood  of  Anduze,  was  proof  against 
arguments  and  entreaties.  When  Cavalier  forgot  himself  so  far 
as  to  assume  a  tone  of  superiority  and  menace,  Eoland  did  not 
hesitate  to  answer  him  frankly  and  defiantly :  "  Your  head  is 
turned,"  he  said.  "  I  am  your  senior  in  command.  You  ought 
to  die  of  shame  at  betraying  your  cause.  Since  you  have  now 
become  the  marshal's  ambassador,  you  may  tell  him,  if  you 
please,  that  I  am  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand  unless  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  be  restored  to  its  full  force.  There  will  never 
be  peace  until  entire  liberty  of  conscience  is  conceded."  The 
discussion  grew  so  heated  that,  according  to  one  account,  the 
disputants  might  have  come  to  blows  had  not  friends  interposed. 
Eoland  did  indeed  consent  to  send  a  messenger  with  Cav- 
alier, to  learn  more  precisely  from  the  marshal's  lips  the  terms 
upon  which  the  Camisards  might  count.  But  Eoland  was  not 
dazzled  by  the  offer  of  a  colonel's  commission,  and  his  envoy 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  respecting  his  determination.  After  expressing  his  joy 


See  Aigaliers,  46,  47. 
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at  learning  that  Villars  had  come  to  Languedoc  in  the  spirit  of 
gentleness,  he  assured  him  that  for  himself  he  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  enter  the  king's  service.  "But,"  said  he,  "my 
conscience  does  not  permit  me  to  lay  down  my  arms  before  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  every  point ;  before 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  the  liberation 
of  those  sent  to  the  galleys  for  religion's  sake.  Moreover,  the 
Protestants  must  be  freed  of  the  intolerable  imposts  that  crush 
them."1 

Nor  had  Cavalier  any  greater  success  with  his  old  comrades 
in  arms.  During  the  stay  of  the  Camisards  in  Calvisson  he  in- 
trusted the  chief  command  to  his  lieutenant,  Ravanel,  and  was 
himself  absent  a  great  part  of  the  time,  conferring  with  Villars 
and  maturing  the  arrangements  for  the  regiment  that  he  was  to 
lead.  The  secrecy  of  his  movements  bred  curiosity,  and  curi- 
osity bred  suspicion  and  distrust.  At  length,  upon  his  return, 
cavalier  IB  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  he 
byahS°fS?  was  me^  with  urgent  demands  to  reveal  the  nature  of 
the  articles  of  peace  that  had  been  agreed  upon.  He 
would  still  have  declined  to  give  a  direct  reply,  but  Eavanel, 
Jonquet  and  others  of  the  "elders,"  who,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  constituted  his  ordinary  council,  were  in  no  mood  to  be 
put  off  any  longer.  At  last  Cavalier  was  forced  to  the  admission 
that  the  Camisards,  as  the  guerdon  of  their  bravery,  were  to  be 
permitted  to  go  to  fight  the  king's  battles  in  Portugal,  and  that 
the  tailors  were  at  that  moment  busy  making  their  red  coats  in 
the  city  of  Nismes.  "What  a  proposal,"  exclaims  one  of  his 
dupes  that  was  present,  "  what  a  proposal  to  lay  before  men 
that  were  expecting  nothing  less  than  the  announcement  of  the 
grant  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  the  churches  of  France ! " 8 

1  La  Baume  gives  a  summary  of  this  letter,  pp.  318,  319.  His  account  of  the 
interview  with  Roland  (p.  317)  is  confirmed  and  supplemented  by  that  of  Cav- 
alier's Memoirs  (p.  278),  but  the  story  of  the  latter,  that  Cavalier,  having  by  this 
time  become  convinced  of  the  treachery  of  the  court,  secretly  confirmed  Roland 
in  his  determination  not  to  surrender,  and  that  the  apparent  misunderstanding 
was  the  result  of  a  secret  arrangement  between  them,  with  the  view  of  com- 
pelling the  government  to  fulfil  its  promises,  is  one  of  the  fictions  that  make  of 
a  book  which  should  be  our  most  valuable  source  of  Camisard  history  an  utterly 
untrustworthy  production. 

*  Memoires  de  Jacques  Bonboimoux,  38. 
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Amazement,  indignation,  contempt  were  depicted  upon  the 
countenances  of  all  that  heard,  as  the  strange  declaration  was 
passed  from  a  man  to  his  neighbor.  Eavanel  was  furious,  but 
his  protests  and  exhortations  were  scarcely  needed  to  arouse 
the  disgust  of  the  common  soldiers.  With  exclamations  of 
•f>  Coward  !  "  "  Traitor !  "  they  turned  their  backs  with  one  ac- 
cord upon  the  man  who  had  so  long  commanded  them,  and 
whose  voice  they  had  obeyed  as  implicitly  as  if  it  had  been  the 
voice  of  God,1  and  sorrowfully,  but  determinedly,  made  instant 
preparation  to  return  to  their  favorite  mountains.  Cavalier, 
who,  presuming  upon  the  submission  he  had  easily  exacted  on 
all  previous  occasions,  looked  for  no  trouble  in  enforcing  his 
will  at  this  critical  juncture,  found  to  his  surprise  that  all  his 
authority  had  vanished.  "It  would  seem  from  the  way  in 
which  you  talk,"  he  said  to  Eavanel,  "  that  you  are  the  master 
of  the  band."  "Such  I  am  in  reality,"  replied  the  other,  "as  I 
shall  convince  you  when  you  please.  You  may  make  peace  as 
you  judge  proper ;  but  we  shall  never  lay  down  our  arms  save 
on  the  conditions  we  have  proposed."  And  the  great  crowd  of 
Camisards  and  assembled  Protestants,  in  a  voice  terrible  and 
menacing,  took  up  the  refrain,  "No  peace,  brethren,  no  ac- 
commodation until  we  have  our  *  temples ' !  " 2 

In  despair  at  seeing  himself  thus  abandoned,  Cavalier  pur- 
sued the  band  on  its  march  toward  the  Cevennes,  and  made  a 
renewed  trial  of  his  powers  of  persuasion.  He  succeeded  in 
bringing  back  with  him  not  much  over  a  score  of  his  old  fol- 
lowers.3 Not  that  the  rest  had  forgotten  their  past  attachment 


luQue  nous  avions  obeit  &  pen  prez  comme  a  Dieu  lui-meme."    Memoires 
de  Jacques  Bonbon noux,  ubi  supra. 

2  "  Point  de  paix,  mes  freres,  point  de  raccommodement  que  nous  n'ayons  nos 
temples !  "     La  Baume,  310.     In  the  curious  letter  which  Cavalier  wrote  the 
next  day  (May  29)  to  Basville,  and  which  M.  J.  P.  Hugues  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  discover  in  the  old  archives  of  the  ministry  of  war,  he  makes  them  express 
the  same  sentiments  :  **  Us  ontrepondu  tous  ouvertement  qu'ils  ne  marcheroient 
pas,  qu'ils  n'eussent  vu  1'elargissement  et  la  liberte  au  peuple  de  demeurer  dans 
la  tranquillite  et  permission  de  prier  Dieu  dans  leur  maison  et  au  desert,  apres 
quoi  ils  ont  propose  d'une  meme  bouche  qu'ils  iroient  tous  oh  Sa  Majeste  leur 
ordonnera,"   etc.     Bulletin   de  la  Societe   de  1'histoire   du  Prot.   fran^.,   ix. 
(1860),  81. 

3  Bonbonnoux  says  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine,  Aigaliers,  fifty. 
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and  confidence  j  for  as  he  turned  to  leave  them,  at  his  exclama- 
tion "Let  those  that  love  me  follow  me!"  " Qui  m'aime,  me 
suive  ! "  the  resolution  of  more  than  one  Camisard  began  to 
waver,  and  numbers  seemed  about  to  join  the  standard  of  their 
former  leader.  At  that  moment  a  single  voice  broke  the  spell, 
and  rendered  the  last  appeal  futile.  It  was  that  of  the  famous 
prophet  Moi'se,  uttering  the  battle-cry  heard  on  many  a  field  of 
Huguenot  combat — "  Vive  I'fipee  de  rjSternel  !  "  If  the  Gideon 
that  so  often  had  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens  had 
deserted  them  to  make  a  delusive  pact  with  the  oppressor,  the 
little  band  declined  to  partake  in  his  fortunes  and  refused  to 
abandon  the  cause  which  they  deemed  holy.1 

Greatly  chagrined  by  his  inability  to  fulfil  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  the  marshal,  Cavalier  doubted  whether 
Villars  would  consent  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  with  the 
Camisards,  but  was  reassured  by  Aigaliers,  whom  that  officer 
sent  to  bring  him  back  to  Nismes.  The  small  company  of  in- 
surgents by  whom  Cavalier  was  accompanied  were  sent  to  the 
little  island  of  Villabregues  upon  the  Rhone,  to  await  their 
despatch  to  the  frontiers.2 

Loath  to  give  up  all  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by 
the  milder  method  of  negotiation,  Yillars  now  (on  the  first  of 
June)  formally  prolonged  the  term  of  armistice  for  a  few  days, 
and,  the  more  to  impress  the  people  with  his  preference  for 
gentleness  to  cruelty,  ordered  that  the  scaffold  and  gallows 
which  had  been  permanently  erected  at  Nismes,  as  elsewhere, 
and  had  repeatedly  witnessed  the  revolting  but  fruitless  enforce- 
ment of  the  sanguinary  resolve  of  the  government  to  suppress 
the  revolt  at  all  hazards,  should  be  taken  down.3  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  Roland,  with  whose  band  the  com- 


1  See  Bonbonnoux,  38-41  ;  La  Baume,  309-312  ;   Court,  ii.  329-335 ;  Rossel 
d' Aigaliers,  50,  51. 

2  Rossel  d' Aigaliers,  52;  La  Baume,  321.     According  to  the  latter,  they  were 
forty  in  number,  with  Duplan  and  the  younger  Cavalier  at  their  head,    and 
were  paid,  the  two  officers  forty  sous  a  day,  the  men  ten  sous.     He  adds  the 
curious  note  that  whenever  the  younger  Cavalier  made  his  appearance,  all  the 
men  would  rise  to  do  him  honor,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  starting  the  singing 
of  psalms. 

8  La  Baume,  319,321. 
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pany  of  Cavalier,  now  led  by  Ravanel,  had  united,  to  listen  to 
proposals  of  peace  and  submission.  The  Baron  of  Aigaliers 
Aigaiiers's  was  again  employed  to  mediate.  The  Protestants  of  a 
new  effort.  number  of  villages  were  permitted  or  induced  to  send 
their  delegates  to  Durfort  to  consult  on  measures  of  reconcilia- 
tion; but  when  these  deputed  some  of  their  number  to  wait 
upon  Roland  and  Eavanel,  and  threaten  them  with  the  loss  of 
their  support,  if  not  with  their  active  hostility,  should  they 
continue  to  hold  out  against  the  marshal's  offers,  they  were  met 
with  hard  words  and  dire  threats.  Roland  told  them  plainly 
that  they  would  be  fired  upon  if  they  came  again  on  such  an 
errand,  and  Ravanel  said  that  if  they  did  not  give  the  Cami- 
sards  supplies  the  Camisards  would  know  how  to  get  them.1  A 
little  later,  however,  Roland  showed  a  willingness  to  treat,  if 
by  any  possibility  the  government  might  proffer  such  terms  as 
men  that  had  for  two  long  years  been  battling  for  the  sake  of  a 
principle,  and  for  no  personal  ends,  could  accept.  He  invited 
the  Baron  d' Aigaliers  to  a  conference,  and  was  so  favorably 
impressed  with  the  roseate  representations  of  that  enthusiastic 
but  misleading  negotiator,  that  he  consented  to  send  two  of  his 
men,  Malliet  and  Malplach,  by  name,  to  obtain  from  the  mar- 
shal's own  lips  a  statement  of  the  advantages  which  they  might 
hope  for  at  his  hands.  On  his  side,  Villars  sent  him  two  officers 
vmars  of-  as  hostages — Montbel,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of 
toTh^cTmi-  *ne  galley8*  and  Maisonblanche,  captain  in  one  of  the 
sards.  regiments.  The  envoys  were  well  received  and  are  said 
to  have  brought  back  these  favorable  concessions  :  That  Cavalier 
and  Roland  should  each  have  a  regiment  to  serve  outside  of  the 
kingdom,  and  should  be  permitted  to  have  a  Protestant  minister 
as  chaplain ;  that  the  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty  and  the 
exiles  recalled  ;  that  the  Protestants  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  kingdom  with  their  effects ;  that  the  Camisards  that  pre- 
ferred to  remain  might  do  so  upon  giving  up  their  arms ;  that 
those  who  were  outside  of  the  kingdom  might  return ;  that  no 
one  should  be  disturbed  in  respect  to  his  religion,  provided  he 
remained  quiet  at  home  ;  that  the  indemnity  for  the  expense  of 
the  war  should  be  borne  by  the  province,  and  that  it  should  not 

1  Aigaliers,  52,  53. 
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be  lawful  to  impose  the  contribution  upon  the  Protestants  in  par- 
ticular ;  that  there  should  be  a  general  and  unreserved  amnesty. 
The  Koman  Catholic  La  Baume,  the  judge  of  the  presidial 
court  of  Nismes,  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  articles  of  this 
proposition.1  He  adds  that  M.  de  Montbel,  one  of  the  host- 
ages, exceeded  his  authority,  and  is  said  to  have  promised  on 
his  own  responsibility  that  those  who  were  in  the  galleys  for 
the  matter  of  religion  would  be  released,  and  that  "  the  New 
Converts  would  be  allowed  to  hold  Calvinistic  exercises." 2 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  two  last  articles  did  not  ema- 
nate from  the  marshal,  who  had  just  repudiated  with  the  ut- 
most distinctness,  in  a  proclamation  purposely  spread 
tive  charac?  far  and  wide,  any  intention  to  offer  religious  liberty  to 
the  Protestants,  as  a  thing  utterly  opposed  to  the  will 
of  the  sovereign.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  articles,  and  the  probability  that 
they  would  have  been  carried  out  in  good  faith?  The  very 
edict  by  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  revoked  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Huguenot  liberties  contained  the  very  same  stipulation  that 
was  here  reiterated,  to  the  effect  that  his  Majesty's  Protestant 
subjects  might,  until  God  were  pleased  to  enlighten  them,  dwell 
unmolested  for  their  religion's  sake,  pursue  their  usual  trades, 
and  enjoy  their  property  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  But 
what  had  this  assurance  availed  during  the  score  of  dreary  years 
that  ensued?  The  Dragonnades  in  every  part  of  France  and 
the  brutal  severity  practised,  under  the  name  of  "  salutary  com- 
pulsion," by  the  Abbe  du  Chayla  and  his  fellows  in  the  neigh- 
boring Cevennes,  furnished  a  sufficient  answer.  Evidently  the 
only  safety  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  whether  Camisards  or 
not,  lay  in  securing  complete  religious  liberty  of  creed  and  pro- 
fession. Every  other  assurance  could  only  be,  and  was  prob- 
ably only  meant  to  be,  a  snare  for  the  unwary. 

The  envoys  were  accompanied  upon  their  return  .by  the  Ba- 
ron d'Aigaliers  and  by  Cavalier.  Roland  met  them  at  a  short 
distance  from  Anduze.  At  first  the  two  leaders  greeted  each 


1  Relation  historique  de  la  revolte  des  fanatiques,  323,  324.     Court  in  his  his- 
tory, ii. ,  355,  356,  does  nothing  but  copy  La  Baume. 

2  La  Baume,  322,  324. 
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other  with  reproaches,  Koland  blaming  Cavalier  for  making  his 
submission  without  consulting  him,  and  Cavalier  finding  fault 
Last  inter-  w^  -^°^anc^  because  he  had  not  deferred  to  his  advice ; 
gew  between  but  after  this  frank  expression  they  embraced  one  an- 
Roiand  and  other  as  brethren.  Not  so  Kavanel,  who  was  also  pres- 
ent. He  called  Cavalier  a  traitor  to  his  face,  and,  when 
he  had  warned  Boland  that  all  the  information  that  came  to  him 
bade  him  beware  of  trusting  himself  to  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  declined  to  remain  longer  and  went  back  to  the  band. 
Cavalier  was  a  plausible  speaker,  and  his  persuasion,  reinforced 
by  the  articles  brought  by  the  two  envoys,  seems  nearly  to  have 
convinced  Roland,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  follow  the 
course  to  which  he  was  invited,  and  to  leave  such  as  would  re- 
main with  Bavanel  upon  the  mountains.  Thus  much  having 
been  gained,  the  little  group  resolved  to  visit  the  main  body  of 
the  Camisards,  who,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  men  or 
more,  were  two  or  three  miles  away,  to  lay  before  them  the 
alternative  and  to  give  each  man  his  choice.  And  now  one  of 
those  incidents  occurred  which  at  a  critical  moment  instantly 
change  the  course  of  events.  Scarcely  had  Eoland  and  his 
guests  come  in  sight  of  the  insurgents  when  they  perceived  a 
company  of  forty  men  posted  as  if  to  block  their  further  prog- 
ress. Aigaliers,  at  first  sight,  mistook  them  for  a  guard  of 
honor,  come  to  escort  the  visitors  to  the  encampment ;  but  he 
was  soon  undeceived.  At  their  approach  the  Camisards  threw 
themselves  upon  the  new  comers,  while  the  loud  cry  went  up 
from  Bavanel  at  their  head :  "  Brethren,  here  are  the  traitors 
that  come  to  corrupt  you !  Let  us  defend  the  cause  of  the  Al- 
mighty, even  should  we  be  cut  to  pieces ! "  Boland  they  forcibly 
drew  to  their  band,  as  if  to  prevent  his  leaving  them  again. 
One  of  the  two  envoys  was  dragged  from  his  horse  and  igno- 
miniously  stripped.  The  other  scarcely  escaped  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  assailants.  Aigaliers,  after  enduring  many  menaces 
and  some  hard  usage,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Anduze.  The 
worst  treatment  had  been  reserved  for  Cavalier,  who,  happily, 
was  somewhat  in  the  rear,  and,  turning  betimes,  fled  on  his  fleet 
horse,  pursued  by  cries  of  "  Traitor !  traitor ! "  1  It  was  the  last 

1  MSmoires  de  Rossel  d' Aigaliers,  53-55  ;  La  Baume,  324,  325. 
VOL.  II.— 26 
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scene  in  the  attempt  to  negotiate.  If,  as  is  asserted,  Roland 
sent  word  to  Villars  by  the  escaped  envoy  of  his  intention  to 
come  and  make  his  submission  within  the  prescribed  time,  and 
to  bring  with  him  those  whom  he  could,  to  the  number  of  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty,  his  unwise  resolution  was  thwarted 
by  the  marshal's  treachery  in  attacking  and  attempting  to  capt- 
ure him  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  truce.  Roland 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  He  had  learned  at  his  cost  how 
much  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  honor  of  a  marshal  of 
France.1 

With  Cavalier's  final  departure  from  Nismes,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  the  connection  of  this  remarkable  adventurer  with 
the  affairs  of  French  Protestantism  ceases.  In  the  minds  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformed  church  his  name  had  so  recently 
been  associated  with  the  brave  espousal  of  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  that  they  could  not  see  him  go  without  testifying  to 
their  interest  and  good- will.  A  great  crowd  accompanied  him  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  city  and  loaded  him  with  tokens 
of  affection.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  admiration  of 
which  he  was  the  object  on  the  part  of  his  contemporaries  must 
in  great  part  be  withheld  by  the  impartial  verdict  of  posterity. 
Not  that  we  can  fail  to  recognize  the  military  ability  which,  de- 
spite his  youth  and  inexperience,  enabled  him,  with  an  incon- 
siderable number  of  irregular  troops,  half-clad  and  exposed  to 
every  sort  of  hardship,  to  withstand  and  frequently  to  inflict 
deadly  blows  upon  an  enemy  at  all  times  greatly  superior  in 
numerical  strength  and  in  the  appliances  of  war.  But  of  heroic 
purpose  and  equally  of  deep  conscientious  conviction  there  was 
a  strange  lack  in  the  leader  who  could  so  easily  be  persuaded 
to  prefer  personal  safety,  and  the  prospect  of  military  advance- 
ment, to  the  continued  support  of  a  cause  which,  at  the  time  he 
abandoned  it,  was  certainly  not  more  desperate  than  it  had  often 
been  before — a  leader  who,  in  the  long  years  he  survived  his  ex- 
patriation, showed  little  or  none  of  that  religious  zeal  and  fervor 
of  which,  as  preacher  and  prophet,  he  had  once  made  a  cheap 


1  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  ubi  supra.  LaBaume,  who  relates  the  attempted  surprise 
at  the  castle  of  Prades,  near  Thoiras,  has  nothing  to  say  respecting  the  marshal's 
breach  of  faith. 
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but  profitable  display  at  the  head  of  his  troops.1  His  extreme 
youth  and  the  influence  of  the  Baron  d'Aigaliers  over  a  person 
so  ignorant  and  unskilled  as  the  baker's  apprentice  of  Anduze, 
must  serve  as  the  best,  if  not  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  un- 
wise step  into  which  Cavalier  had  now  been  led. 

The  next  day  Jean  Cavalier  embarked  at  Villabregues  on  a  boat 

that  was  to  take  him  up  the  Rhone  in  the  direction  of  Alsace, 

where  he  was  directed  to  ioin  the  royal  armies.    About 

Cavalier  J  J 

leaves  Lan-  one  hundred  Camisards  accompanied  him,  a  sorry 
number  in  comparison  with  the  regiment  that  he  had 
confidently  expected  to  serve  under  him  in  the  foreign  wars. 
Such  as  they  were,  the  government  was  over  glad  to  be  well  rid 
of  them,  as  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  list  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  with  a  brief  description  set  over  against  the  name  of  each, 
and  with  an  occasional  note  of  " scdlerat"  "fanatique"  or 
"  dangereux  "  appended  to  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  number.2 
At  Macon  Cavalier  received  permission  to  leave  his  followers 
for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  proceed  to  court  and  lay  before 
the  secretary  of  war  an  important  communication.3  His  me- 
moirs pretend,  indeed,  that  he  was  granted  an  audience  by  the 
king,  and  record  the  words  that  were  used  by  Louis  on  that  oc- 
casion. The  truth  seems  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  that  although 
Louis  felt  enough  curiosity  respecting  the  young  man  who  had 
given  great  trouble  to  his  generals  in  Languedoc  to  induce  him 
to  glance  at  Cavalier  when  passing  near  him  on  the  grand  stair- 
case of  the  palace,  his  Majesty  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  did  not  vouchsafe  to  address  the  Camisard  a  single  word. 
Cavalier  needed  not  this  mark  of  the  small  consideration  in 


1  M.  J.  P.  Hugues  has,  I  think,  justly  emphasized  the  absence  of  interest  ex- 
hibited by  Cavalier,  as  governor  of  Jersey,  in  the  welfare  of  the  suffering  Prot- 
estants in  the  Cevennes.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  1'histoire  du  Prot.  frang.,  ix. 
(1860)  77,  78. 

8  Estat  des  cens  Camisards  partis  avec  Cavalier,  in  Bulletin,  etc.,  xxxiii.  235. 

3  Aigaliers  makes  no  reference  to  any  visit  of  Cavalier  to  court,  but  speaks 
with  warmth  of  the  good  treatment  the  Camisard  leader  and  his  followers  re- 
ceived in  a  city  where  there  were  but  few  Protestant  inhabitants.  Cavalier  held 
public  services  for  prayer,  and  they  were  frequented  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
burgesses  of  the  place.  The  baron  ascribes  the  great  friendliness  shown  to  the 
Camisards  to  "  the  hatred  that  is  cherished  pretty  much  everywhere  for  the 
priests."  Memoires,  p.  60. 
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which  he  was  held  to  be  undeceived.     Long  before  he  had  ap- 
proached the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  was  well  convinced  that 
humiliation,  if  not  a  worse  fate,  was  in  store  for  him. 

He  escapes      TT  .  .  ' 

iandwiuer"  communicated  his  suspicions  to  his  companions, 

and  they,  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  moment, 
imitated  his  example,  when,  having  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Montbeliard,  he  made  good  his  escape  over  the  French  frontier 
into  Switzerland.1 

With  the  departure  of  Cavalier  from  Languedoc  the  impor- 
tance of  this  singular  man,  at  least  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
French  Protestants  were  concerned,  came  to  an  end.  Not  that 
the  apprehensions  of  the  French  government  on  his  account  had 
vanished.  Puisieux,  his  Majesty's  ambassador,  hastily  ad- 
dressed an  arrogant  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Berne,  com- 
plaining in  bitter  terms  of  the  asylum  found  by  the  "  traitor  " 
Cavalier  and  his  followers  at  Lausanne.  The  reply  of  the 
Bernese  was  a  firm  and  dignified  production,  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  the  republic,  whose  hospitable  neutrality  it  vin- 
dicated with  a  fearlessness  that  was  all  the  more  effective  that 
it  was  set  forth  in  terms  strictly  diplomatic.2  Cavalier  soon 
left  Switzerland  to  enter  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with 
His  sub  ^ie  rank  °^  c°l°nel  °f  a  regiment  of  French  refugees, 
sequent  for-  Later  he  was  invited  to  Holland  to  take  part  in  or- 
ganizing his  exiled  countrymen  for  service  under  the 
allies  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Crossing  to  England  he 
was  received  with  marked  kindness  by  Queen  Anne,  a  princess 
who  showed  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Huguenots. 
Under  the  younger  Marquis  of  Euvigny,  now  become  Earl  of 
Galway,  he  fought  in  Spain ;  and,  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Almanza,  led  his  Huguenot  regiment  against  a  French  royalist 
regiment  with  such  fury  that,  his  soldiers  being  received  by 
the  enemy  with  equal  animosity,  both  corps  are  said  to  have 
been  almost  annihilated.3  Subsequently  he  became  an  officer  in 

1  See  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Ccvennes.  203-323.     See  Court,  iii.  5-7. 

2  Cavalier  reached  Lausanne  September  1,  1704.     Puisieux  wrote  from  Soleure 
just  one  week  later,  and  the  reply  of  Berne  is  dated  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month.     The  correspondence  is  given  in  full  by  Court,  iii.  54-58. 

3  "La  seule  consolation  qui  me  reste,"  writes  Cavalier,  "  c'est  que  le  regiment 
que  j'ai  eul'honneur  de  commander  n'a  jainaisregarde  en  arriere,  et  y  a  vendu  sa 
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the  English  army,  rising  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  died  thirty- 
six  years  after  his  departure  from  Languedoc,  royal  governor 
of  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  a  major  general  in  the  British  ser- 
vice.1 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Villars,  disappointed  at  the  meagre 
results  of  a  negotiation  that  had  promised  such  great  results, 
divided  his  attention  between  measures  of  deportation,  as  cruel 
as  any  that  had  disgraced  his  predecessor,  and  the  fresh  ef- 
forts put  forth  by  the  Baron  d'Aigaliers  to  induce  Roland  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  court.  It  would  be  needless  to 
give  here  in  detail  the  story  of  the  honest  but  mistaken  efforts 
of  that  visionary  and  unfortunate  negotiator,  born  to  be  the  un- 
witting instrument  in  the  overthrow  of  those  whom  he  desired 
to  help.  The  curious  may  read  it  in  full  in  the  baron's  own 
picturesque  and  entertaining  narrative.  Aigaliers  had  a  second 
time  visited  Versailles,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  might  secure 
the  only  remedy  for  the  disease  in  the  body  politic,  "  the  re- 
establishment  of  freedom  of  conscience,  over  which  God  has 
reserved  for  Himself  the  sole  authority."  Secretary  of  war 
Chamillart  heard  him  patiently.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 

Louis  XIV.  T     -,    i  •  -,•  11. 

gives  audi-    accorded  him  two  audiences,  repeatedly  expressed  his 

ence  to  Kos-         ,.„,.  . ,  i       , ,         -,  ,  ,  •  , 

seid'Aiga-  satisfaction  with  the  barons  exertions,  and  conde- 
scended to  tempt  him  to  embrace  the  Eoman  Catholic 
faith  by  hinting  at  the  substantial  favors  and  the  honorable  ap- 
pointments to  which  he  might  in  that  case  aspire.  His  maj- 
esty even  listened  without  exhibiting  anger  when  Aigaliers 
told  him  of  certain  bishops  in  Languedoc  who,  instead  of  at- 
tracting the  so-called  "  New  Converts  "  by  gentleness  and  good 
examples,  resorted  to  every  form  of  persecution  to  show 
them  that  God  intended  to  punish  their  cowardice  in  abandon- 
ing a  religion  which  they  believed  to  be  a  good  one,  by  giving 
them  over  to  religious  shepherds  that  were  intent  on  driving 
them  to  despair.  With  more  patience  than  might  have  been 
expected,  the  monarch  merely  exclaimed  :  "  That  will  do  1  Do 

vie  cherement."    Letter  dated  Genoa,  July  10, 1707,  printed  in  Bulletin,  etc.,  vi. 
70,  from  MS.  in  State  Archives  at  the  Hague. 

1  See  La  France  Protestante,  s.  v.,  and  the  chapter  devoted  to  his  history  hy 
Agnew,  Protestant  Exiles  from  France  in  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  2d  edition, 
ii.  54-66.  Cavalier  died  at  Chelsea,  May  17,  1740. 
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not  speak  any  more  about  that  matter ! "  But  whatever  con- 
cessions the  baron  secured — unfortunately  he  has  not  told  us 
what  the  promises  were — they  certainly  did  not  amount  to  any- 
thing like  religious  liberty,  and  probably  were  little  more  than 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  galley-slaves. 

Meanwhile,  before  Aigaliers's  return  to  Languedoc,  the  Cam- 
isards  that  were  still  under  arms  had  been  favored  with  a 
visit  from  an  agent,  sent  by  the  English  and  Dutch  envoys  at 
TobieRo-  Turin,  to  confer  with  the  insurgents  respecting  the 
SnTto^Se8"  best  methods  for  furnishing  them  assistance.  If 
cevenois.  Tobie  Rocayrol's  mission  proved  barren  of  results,  the 
account  of  his  experiences,  which  he  has  left  us,  is  both  vivid 
and  entertaining.1  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  his  way  to 
the  haunts  of  the  mountaineers ;  but  the  agent,  disguised  as  a 
merchant,  so  cleverly  contrived  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
roving  party  which  was  expecting  him,  that  when  he  reap- 
peared on  the  plains  a  few  days  later,  he  made  out  a  plausible 
story  of  release  from  an  involuntary  captivity.  His  instruc- 
tions were  to  explain  the  failures  of  the  past,  and  give  en- 
couragement respecting  the  future.  But  the  Camisards  gave 
him  clearly  to  understand  that  they  could  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  come  down  from  the  Cevennes  to  welcome  an  aux- 
iliary force  from  abroad  upon  the  sea-shore.  They  would  be 
cut  to  pieces  before  a  junction  could  be  effected.  Nor  were 
more  men  wanted,  unless,  with  the  men,  the  money  neces- 
sary for  their  support  were  received.  They  now  had,  they 
informed  him,  three  thousand  foot  and  nearly  two  hundred 
horse ;  but  they  were  destitute.  Had  they  but  twenty  thousand 
francs  at  their  disposal,  they  might  readily  increase  their  num- 
bers to  six  thousand  men,  and  in  course  of  time  to  ten  thou- 
sand. With  these  they  would  be  able  to  set  Marshal  Yillars  at 
defiance.  For,  if  their  three  thousand  troops  had  been  a  match 
for  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  much  more  would  ten  thou- 
sand mountaineers  repulse  thirty  thousand.  Nor  was  this 
strange,  when  of  their  opponents  many  were  so  friendly  that  for 

1  It  has  been  published  in  the  Bulletin,  xvi.  (1867)  273,  etc.,  under  the  title 
of  Le  Camp  des  Enfants  de  Dieu  :  Relation  par  Tobie  Rocayrol  de  la  mission 
dont  MM.  Hill  et  Vandermeer,  envoye"s  d'Angleterre  et  de  Hollande  a  Turin, 
1'avaient  charge  aupres  des  Camisards. 
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a  little  money  they  were  willing  to  sell  the  Camisards  not  only 
food,  but  the  very  munitions  of  war ;  while  others  loudly  pro- 
tested against  being  constrained  to  fight  against  men  who,  they 
declared,  did  nothing  else  than  pray  to  God.  This  description 
of  the  Camisards,  according  to  Rocayrol,  did  not  go  beyond  the 
truth.1  Their  preachers  were  able.  One  of  the  number,  Jean 
Hue,  of  Genolhac,  he  had  himself  heard  discourse  on  the  la- 
mentable cry  of  king  Darius  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  in  so  holy 
and  touching  a  manner  that  he  exclaims :  "  Would  God  that 
everybody  had  heard  it!  There  would  be  no  one,  whether 
little  or  great,  that  would  not  approve  their  conduct,  and  wish 
with  all  his  heart  to  be  able  to  relieve  them."  2  So  constantly 
did  the  Camisards  sing  the  praises  of  the  Almighty  that  there 
were  men  unable  to  read  or  write  who,  joining  their  band,  had 
come  to  learn  the  psalms  by  heart,  merely  from  hearing  them 
sung  by  others.  The  exemplary  life  they  led  awakened  the 
admiration  of  the  beholder.  Any  of  their  number  that  were 
found  guilty  of  profane  swearing,  after  one  or  more  admoni- 
tions, were  flogged  along  the  line ;  and  the  thief  or  the  rake, 
at  his  second  offence,  was  remorselessly  punished.  All  the 
soldiers  called  one  another  "Brother,"  from  Roland  himself 
down  to  the  meanest  private ;  and  for  the  most  part  they  had 
all  things  in  common.  The  ardent  desire  of  their  hearts  was 
to  obtain  regularly  ordained  pastors.  Meanwhile,  their  relig- 
ious services  were  conducted  according  to  the  forms  observed 
by  the  churches  of  Geneva  and  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud — that  is, 
in  the  use  of  the  liturgy  of  Calvin,  the  time-honored  formulary 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  subsisting  before  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Rocayrol  was  even  able  to 
assure  those  who  had  sent  him  that,  in  deference  to  the  ex- 
hortations addressed  to  them  from  abroad,  the  Camisards  had 
renounced  the  policy  of  burning  churches  or  maltreating  their 
sworn  enemies  the  priests,  and  that  it  was  notorious  that  none 
were  now  harmed  save  such  as  did  them  harm.  The  "  Cami- 
sards Blancs "  and  those  other  licensed  bandits,  the  "  mique- 

1  His  words  are  striking.  "Us  prient  Dieu  sans  cesse  et  avec  nn  sy  grand 
zele  qu'il  semble  qu'tts  soient  colles  d  noire  Seigneur  Jesus-Christ"  Bulletin, 
xvi.  (1867)  322. 

2Ib.,xvi.  280. 
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lets "  from  Roussillon,  were  the  sole  objects  of  their  armed 
pursuit.1 

The  return  of  Baron  d'Aigaliers  to  Languedoc  was  followed 
by  a  renewed  attempt  to  bring  the  Camisards  to  submission. 
But  as  he  could  not  offer  them  the  only  terms  upon  which  men 
that  had  taken  up  arms  to  secure  liberty  of  conscience  could  lay 
them  down,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  failure  was  even  more 
signal  than  before.2  It  was  almost  the  last  act  in  his  singu- 
End  of  ^ar  career-  Within  a  few  days,  for  all  reward  of  his 
Aigaiiers.  patient  and  painstaking  labors  in  the  king's  service, 
the  baron  received  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Chamillart,  a 
peremptory  order  of  banishment.  Retiring  to  Geneva,  Aigaiiers 
busied  himself  with  the  composition  of  the  brief  but  valuable 
memoirs  to  which  I  have  been  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts 
in  the  present  narrative.  Before  he  had  quite  completed  his 
task  a  fresh  hope  to  be  of  service  to  his  country  led  him  again 
to  enter  France ;  but  having  been  discovered  and  arrested,  he 
was  thrown  into  the  castle  of  Loches.  Here  he  lost  his  life  in 
an  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty.3 

Meantime,  an  event  occurred  that  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Cami- 
sard  uprising ;  for  the  movement  which  had  outlived  the  de- 
fection of  Cavalier  could  not  permanently  recover  from  the  loss 
Death  of  ^  sustained  in  the  death  of  Roland.  The  money 
Roland.  lavished  by  Marshal  Villars  upon  spies  and  traitors 
was  not  all  expended  in  vain.  Among  the  stanchest  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  Lower  Cevennes  were  the  ladies  of  the  noble 
family  of  Cornelly,  who  took  their  title  from  the  castle,  whose 
remains  are  yet  to  be  seen,  surrounded  by  a  stately  park,  amid 
cascades  and  fountains,  close  to  the  town  of  La  Salle.4  These 
intrepid  Huguenots,  overcoming  the  natural  timidity  of  their 
sex,  had  in  the  past  braved  peril  by  attending  the  assemblies 
held  in  the  Desert  by  Brousson  and  Yivens.  Since  the  Cami- 
sard  revolt  they  had  not  proved  themselves  less  courageous. 
They  welcomed  Eoland  to  their  home,  both  as  preacher  and 
as  the  valiant  champion  of  their  oppressed  brethren  in  the 

1  Bulletin,  xvi.  (1867)  324,  325. 

3  See  Memoires  de  Rossel  d'Aigaliers,  60-64. 

8  See  Professor  Frosterus's  remarks,  ibid.,  66. 

4  See  Joanne,  Les  Cevennes,  237. 
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faith.1  He  was,  at  the  time  to  which  I  now  refer,  their  guest  in 
a  house  or  castle  not  far  from  Castelnau.  The  secret  had  been 
sold  by  a  traitor  to  M.  de  Parate,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  commanders,  and  the  price  paid  was  one  hun- 
dred louis  d'or.  Parate  lost  not  a  moment  in  improving  his 
opportunity.  So  rapid  was  the  march  to  the  spot,  and  so  com- 
plete the  surprise,  that  Eoland  had  barely  time  to  fly  a  few 
steps  from  the  castle  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  pursuers. 
His  firmness  did  not  desert  him  even  in  the  supreme  moment. 
Resolutely  posting  himself  with  a  tree  at  his  back,  he  prepared 
to  meet  single-handed  both  the  officer  and  the  soldier  who  had 
caught  up  with  him.  But  while  these  hesitated,  disconcerted 
by  the  intrepidity  of  his  bearing,  a  third  enemy,  by  a  well-di- 
rected shot,  procured  the  Camisard  hero  what  he  most  desired, 
an  instantaneous  death.2  Five  officers,  his  companions,  were 
less  fortunate.  After  their  leader's  death  they  gave  up  all  hope, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  without  resistance.  They 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  discouragement  by  a  most  painful  exe- 
cution. Carried  before  the  intendant  at  Nismes,  they  had,  two 
days  later,  a  quick  trial  and  were  sentenced  to  be  broken  upon 
the  wheel.  The  same  evening  they  endured  the  savage  ven- 
geance of  the  law,  without  showing  any  sign  of  weakness  or 
fear.  Their  constancy  and  cheerfulness  surprised  all  the  spec- 
tators, but  especially  such  as  had  never  seen  until  now  how  a 
Camisard  could  die.  They  were  not  the  least  notable  in  the 
long  list  of  sufferers  at  Nismes  whom  a  contemporary,  and  per- 
haps an  eye-witness,  describes  as  talking  and  singing  while 
stretched  upon  the  wheel,  and  wearing  as  serene  a  countenance 
as  if  they  had  been  in  attendance  upon  a  banquet.3  Maillie, 


1  See  note  of  J.  Vielles  to  his  edition  of  the  Memoires  de  Bonbonnoux,  118. 
No  one  accustomed  to  the  reading  of  Brueys,  Louvreleuil,  and  La  Baume,  and 
familiar  with  the  readiness  exhibited  by  these  writers  to  accept  as  facts,  and  to 
incorporate  in  their  histories  every  flying  rumor  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Camisard  leaders  and  soldiers,  will,  I  am  sure,  charge  me  with  undue  scepticism 
or  partisanship,  if  I  decline  to  give  the  slightest  weight  to  their  attempt  to  as- 
perse the  character  of  one  or  both  of  the  ladies  of  Cornelly. 

2  Louvreleuil,  iii.  193-195  ;  Brueys,  ii.  376-379  ;  La  Baume,  346-348  ;  Court, 
iii.  40-42. 

3  Aigaliers,  65. 
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Roland's  lieutenant,  drew  special  attention  to  himself,  and  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  Villars.  "  The  officers,"  writes  the 
-  marshal  to  the  minister  of  war,  with  the  scene  yet 
fresh  in  his  mind,  "had  been  intended  to  serve  as  an 
example  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  Maillie  met  death  was  much 
more  suited  to  confirm  in  their  religious  views  men  whose  heads 
were  perverted,  than  to  destroy  them.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  possessed  of  an  intelligence  above  the  common. 
He  listened  to  the  reading  of  his  sentence  with  a  smile,  went 
through  the  city  of  Nismes  with  the  same  air,  begging  the  priest 
not  to  torment  him.  The  blows  that  he  received  did  not  change 
this  air,  nor  wring  from  him  a  single  cry.  When  the  bones  of 
his  arms  were  broken,  he  still  had  strength  enough  to  motion 
the  priest  to  withdraw,  and,  so  long  as  he  retained  the  power  of 
speech  he  cheered  his  companions.  This  made  me  think  that, 
in  the  case  of  such  people,  the  most  expeditious  death  is  always 
the  most  proper ;  that,  above  all,  it  is  well  not  to  give  to  a  peo- 
ple that  is  already  corrupted  the  spectacle  of  a  priest  that 
screams  and  a  sufferer  that  treats  him  with  scorn,  and  that  we 
ought  especially  to  base  the  sentence  of  the  culprits  rather  upon 
their  obstinacy  in  revolt  than  upon  their  religion." 3 

Five  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  witnessed  the 
execution.  Their  astonishment  at  the  firm  bearing  of  the 
Camisards  was  equalled  only  by  the  indecent  joy  they  displayed 
that  Languedoc  was  well  rid  of  Roland  and  his  most  active 
supporters.2  Nor  was  the  dead  leader  neglected  by  the  judges. 
After  a  formal  procedure  against  his  memory  the  mortal  re- 
mains were  duly  attached  by  the  neck  to  a  cart,  and  drawn  by 
oxen  up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  city.  After  which  indig- 
nity the  corpse  was  cast  into  the  fire  and  burned.  The  ashes 
were  cast  to  the  wind.3 

The  loss  of  Roland  was  a  death-blow  to  any  reasonable  hopes 


1  "Qu'il  est  surtout  convenable  de  ne  pas  donner  a  un  peuple  gate  le  spectacle 
d'un  pretre  qui  crie,  et  d'un  patient  qui  le  meprise,"  etc.     Marshal  Villars  to 
Chamillart,  August  18,  1704,  Memoires  de  Villars,  142,  143. 

2  ' l  Un  officier,  temoin  de  leur  transport,  m'a  assure  qu'ils  parurent  indccens 
a  bien  des  gens,   qui  n'etoient  rien  moms  qu'amis  des  Camisards."     Court, 
iii.  43. 

a  La  Baume,  348 ;  Brueys,  ii.  379  ;  Louvreleuil,  iii.  196. 
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that  might  still  have  been  entertained  regarding  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Camisards  in  securing  for  themselves  and  for 
successive  ^eir  brethren  in  the  faith  some  more  tolerable  terms 
ofcamlsard  °^  existence-  No  leader  remained  who  could  have 
leaders.  gathered  the  scattered  bands  into  a  compact  and 
formidable  body.  A  great  part  of  the  insurgents  recognized 
the  fact.  The  next  two  months  witnessed  the  submission  of  al- 
most all  the  best  leaders.  In  September,  Castanet,  Catinat, 
and  Sauvage  came  in,  taking  advantage  of  the  offer  of  a  safe- 
conduct  out  of  the  kingdom.  Early  in  October  the  fierce  Joany 
surrendered  with  a  band  of  forty-six  braves.  Later  in  the  same 
month  La  Rose,  Yalette,  La  Foret,  Salomon,  Moulieres,  Salles, 
Abraham,  and  Marion  gave  up  their  arms.  Some  days  after 
Fidel  and  Beulaugue  followed  their  example.1 

Most  of  these  found  a  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  the  in- 
significant appearance  of  the  leaders,  evidently  men  of  low  sta- 
tion and  little  education,  only  tended  to  enhance  the  general 
astonishment  that,  under  adverse  circumstances  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  with  troops  altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  number  of  disciplined  soldiers  brought  against  them,  and 
in  utter  destitution  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  clothing, 
shoes,  and  the  very  ammunitions  of  war,  they  had  been  able  to 
cope  with  the  generals  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Even  now  the 
apprehensions  of  the  great  king's  advisers  were  not  quieted. 
They  insisted  that  the  obscure  peasants  who  had  lately  kept 
Languedoc  and  the  Cevennes  in  commotion  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  proximity  to  the  frontier ;  and  the  great 
canton  of  Berne  dared  not  refuse  the  demand  of  its  powerful 
neighbor.  It  seemed,  however,  that,  precisely  now,  when  the 
revolt  in  France  had  been  so  thoroughly  quelled  that  of  all 
the  chieftains  only  Eavanel  remained  in  the  mountains  stub- 
bornly refusing  to  accept  any  terms  of  submission,  the  interest 
of  the  outside  world  began  to  be  aroused  in  behalf  of  the 
Camisards,  and  there  was  a  prospect  that  the  aid  might  be 
offered  which  a  few  months  before  might  have  been  of  some 
account. 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Yillars,  taking  advantage  of  the  appar- 

1  Louvreleuil,  iii.  216-220 ;  La  Baume,  360,  361  ;  Court,  iii.  72. 
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ent  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and  longing  for  a  wider  field  for 

the  display  of  his  military  abilities,  sought  and  obtained  his 

recall  from  Languedoc.     Before  his  departure  (on  the  eighth 

of  January,  1705)  the  provincial  estates  not  only  voted 

Marshal  Vil-   ,  .          ,,      . J '  ,  ,          ,  r     ,  .  .  ,  J 

lars  secures  him  their  thanks  for  his  services,  but  presented 
him  with  a  voluntary  gift  of  twelve  thousand  livres 
for  himself  and  eight  thousand  for  his  wife.1  The  address 
made  to  him  by  the  bishops  was  as  flattering  as  the  marshal 
could  have  desired.  Greater  honors  awaited  him  at  Versailles. 
There  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him 
the  collar  of  the  royal  order,  and  to  lavish  upon  him  some  of 
those  compliments  more  highly  prized  by  courtiers  than  the 
most  substantial  of  rewards.2  He  was  replaced,  in  the  military 
and  is  enc-  command  of  Languedoc,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  an  il- 
tSe'oakffof  legitimate  son  of  James  the  Second  of  England,  who 
Berwick.  wa3  to  win  the  marshal's  baton  by  his  services  in 
completing  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  later  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  Europe  by  his  success  as  a  military  commander 
in  the  great  battle  of  Almanza. 

In  previous  years  some  funds  had  been  furnished  by  the 
powers  allied  against  France  to  foment  the  disturbances  of 
Languedoc,  but  so  unfaithful  had  proved  the  persons  to  whose 
hands  they  were  intrusted  that  not  a  livre  had  reached  the  insur- 
gents. The  money  which  the  agent  Flottard  gave  in  the  name 
of  Queen  Anne  to  Marion  and  other  Camisard  chiefs,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1705,  to  encourage  them  to  recommence  the 
war,  was  therefore  the  first  which  the  Protestants  actually  re- 
ceived from  their  foreign  sympathizers,  the  great  maritime 
states  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands.3  The  help  so  long 
held  back  was  now  inopportunely  given,  and  ultimately  pro- 
duced more  harm  than  good.  The  Camisard  leaders  that  had 
availed  themselves  of  Marshal  Villars's  offers,  and  were  in  a 


1  Letter  of  Flechier,  January  8,  1705,  CEuvres  completes,  x.  179. 

'Court,  Hi.  97,  98. 

3  Antoine  Court's  statements  are  positive  and  incontrovertible.  According  to 
him,  Hill,  English  envoy  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  wrote,  November  19,  1704,  in 
reference  to  the  considerable  remittances  he  had  made  to  France,  that  he  was  at 
present  persuaded  that  not  a  penny  had  ever  reached  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  iii.  101. 
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place  of  safety  beyond  the  Alps,  were  induced  by  the  promise 
of  a  substantial  support,  of  which  the  present  gift  of  money  was 
Ne  execu  *°  ^e  reoar(^e(^  OI^J  as  an  earnest,  to  steal  back  one  by 
tionsinLan-  one  to  the  Cevennes,  in  order  to  renew  under  still 
greater  discouragement  a  hopeless  conflict.  And  thus 
it  was  that,  by  the  side  of  the  name  of  Ravanel,  the  names  of 
Castanet  and  Valette,  of  Jonquet  and  Yilas,  of  Catinat  and 
others,  who  had  made  good  their  retreat  to  foreign  lands,  once 
more  figure  in  the  long  list  of  those  upon  whom  the  intend- 
ant  Lamoignon  de  Basville,  in  the  course  of  his  bloody  assizes, 
was  called  upon,  after  a  very  brief  trial,  to  pass  the  most  atro- 
cious of  sentences.  Some  were  caught  upon  the  mountains, 
arms  in  hand  ;  others  were  discovered  through  the  treachery 
of  supposed  friends,  and  arrested  in  Montpellier  or  Nismes, 
whither  they  had  resorted  in  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining provisions  or  of  completing  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  their  plans  of  warfare.  However  diverse  the  modes  of  their 
capture,  there  was  a  dreary  uniformity  in  their  fate.  The  pun- 
ishment of  death  was  meted  out  to  all.  Two  wealthy  merchants 
of  Nismes,  found  guilty  of  having  acted  as  bankers  to  forward 
the  sums  of  money  sent  to  the  Camisards,  shared  the  same  end 
as  the  humbler  victims  sprung  from  a  lower  class  of  society. 
The  armorer  who  was  proved  to  have  manufactured  guns 
for  the  Camisards,  the  innkeeper  that  had  given  them  food,  the 
silk-dealer  that  had  hidden  them  in  his  house,  were  visited  with 
as  savage  a  penalty  as  the  armed  men  whom  they  had  be- 
friended. A  judge  of  the  presidial  court  of  Nismes  informs  us 
that,  in  two  of  its  sessions,  this  tribunal  of  justice  condemned 
not  less  than  seventeen  persons,  whose  names  and  occupations 
he  gives,  either  to  the  flames,  or  to  the  wheel,  or  to  the  gallows 
— "  a  visible  chastisement  of  heaven,"  he  observes,  "  to  teach 
the  people  the  obedience  which  it  owes  to  its  sovereign."  "  All 
these  scoundrels,"  he  adds,  "  died  with  a  surprising  intrepidity. 
Before  their  condemnation  they  seemed  to  despise  the  punish- 
ments with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  they  endured  these 
punishments  with  a  firmness  that  would  deserve  admiration  had 
not  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered  them  inspired  every  body 
with  horror.  So  true  is  it  that,  in  crime  as  well  as  in  virtue, 
there  is  something  extraordinary  that  is  apt  to  deceive  such 
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persons  as  are  satisfied  with  the  external  appearance,  and  do 
not  penetrate  to  the  core  of  the  action." 1 

In  describing  the  constancy  and  misconstruing  the  character 
and  end  of  these  victims  of  intolerance,  La  Baume,  the  presidial 
judge,  is  outdone  in  severity  by  the  priest  Louvreleuil.  "  Men 
reap  at  death,"  observes  the  latter,  "  what  they  have  sown  in 
their  lifetime.  Inasmuch  as  these  wicked  persons  had  scattered 
broadcast  the  seed  of  blindness,  impiety,  and  despair,  they 
gathered  its  bitter  fruit.  They  pursued  the  road  which  they 
had  taken,  they  were  paid  by  the  master  whom  they  had  served. 
I  mean  that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  devil,  who  recom- 
pensed with  his  black  furies,  his  burning  and  his  everlasting 
cruelties,  the  obedience  they  had  rendered  to  his  criminal  sug- 
gestions."2 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  entirely  to  the  unfriendly  pages  of 
either  Louvreleuil  or  La  Baume  for  a  record  of  the  patience  and 
Christian  fortitude  with  which  the  victims  of  the  sanguinary 
tribunal  of  Basville  met  death.  The  words  and  the  actions  of 
Boeton,  whose  unpardonable  offence  it  was  that  at  his 
house  the  plans  had  been  concerted  for  a  fresh  upris- 
ing, were  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  most  courageous 
utterances  and  deeds  of  the  martyrs  of  the  primitive  church,  or 
of  those  equally  intrepid  confessors  of  the  truth  in  the  times  of 
the  great  Keformation.  When  he  was  stretched  upon  the  rack 
not  a  syllable  respecting  the  plans  of  the  Protestants  and  their 
foreign  allies  could  be  wrung  from  his  lips.  Irritated  by  failure 
to  obtain  the  information  of  which  he  stood  greatly  in  need,  the 
intendant  Basville  forgot  every  sentiment  of  generosity,  and 
stooped  to  the  dishonor  of  wantonly  insulting  a  helpless  pris- 
oner. Whereupon  Boeton,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed: "How  long,  O  Lord,  wilt  Thou  suffer  the  ungodly  to 
triumph  ?  How  long  wilt  Thou  permit  him  to  shed  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  ?  That  blood  cries  before  Thee  for  vengeance. 
Wilt  Thou  yet  tarry  long  to  execute  justice  therefor  ?  Awaken 
Thine  ancient  jealousy,  and  remember  Thy  compassions!"  On 


1  La  Baume,  381,  382. 

2  L'Obstination  confondue  (the  sequel  to  Le  fanatisme  renouvele,  of  which  it 
forms  the  fourth  volume),  92,  93. 
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the  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  seeing  the  emotion  of  one  of 
his  friends  who  burst  into  tears  and  hastily  withdrew  to  a  shop  to 
hide  himself  from  sight,  Boeton  asked  permission  to  say  a  few 
words  to  him ;  and,  when  the  man  was  brought,  "  What ! "  he 
said,  "  do  you  flee  from  me  because  you  see  me  clothed  in  the 
livery  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Why  do  you  weep,  when  He  does  me 
the  favor  to  call  me  to  Him  and  to  the  glory  of  sealing  with  my 
blood  the  defence  of  His  cause?"  He  was  no  less  constant 
and  fearless  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  platform  erected  upon 
the  esplanade  :  "  Be  of  good  courage,  my  soul,"  he  cried,  "  I  see 
the  scene  of  thy  triumph.  Soon  released  from  thy  painful 
bonds  thou  shall  enter  the  skies ! "  To  a  form  of  punishment 
that  was  always  cruel  were  purposely  added  unusual  and 
needless  features  of  barbarity.  After  the  prisoner  had  been  ex- 
tended upon  the  scaffold  and  the  executioner  of  the  law  had 
successively  broken  with  his  ponderous  hammer  the  bones  both 
of  the  arms  and  of  the  legs  of  his  victim,  by  an  excess  of  malig- 
nity of  which  an  African  savage  would  scarcely  have  been 
guilty,  Boeton  was  placed  upon  a  wheel  and  allowed  to  languish 
full  five  hours,  his  broken  limbs  passed  under  his  body  and  his 
head  hanging  down.  Even  then,  despite  the  agony  of  his  situ- 
ation, despite  the  incessant  roll  of  drums  beaten  for  the  purpose 
of  drowning  his  voice,  he  did  not  cease  for  a  moment  to  sing 
the  dear  old  psalms  of  Marot  and  Beza,  to  pray  with  fervor  to 
God,  and  to  exhort  and  encourage  such  of  his  fellow-believers 
as  were  permitted  to  come  near.  In  the  end  it  was  not  pity, 
but  policy,  that  induced  Basville  to  give  the  order  that  the 
merciful  blow  should  be  struck  that  would  deliver  him  from  so 
much  misery.  A  priest,  the  witness  of  the  scene,  had  just 
warned  him  that,  far  from  terrifying  the  Protestants,  the  sight 
of  Boeton's  slow  death  was  only  confirming  them  in  their  faith, 
as  was  evident  from  their  tears  and  from  the  praise  they 
lavished  upon  the  champion  of  their  religion.  At  that  supreme 
moment,  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  the  dying  man  raised 
his  head,  and,  in  cheerful  tones,  heard  even  above  the  deafening 
din  which  had  not  ceased  for  an  instant,  he  uttered  his  farewell 
to  his  weeping  friends  :  "My  dear  brethren,"  he  said,  "let  my 
death  be  an  example  to  you  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel,  and  be  the  faithful  witnesses,  testifying  that  I  die  be- 
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longing  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  holy  Apos- 
tles." ' 

A  few  Camisards  held  out  for  several  years  in  the  Cevennes, 

too  unimportant  in  numbers  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  band,  too 

weak  to  come  into  any  engagement  worthy  of  account 

End  of  the          ...    ,.  .  ,  mu    -  •    j  •  ,1     • 

camisard  with  the  royal  troops.  Iheir  varied  experiences,  their 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  pursuers  that  were  al- 
ways upon  their  track,  and  the  fate  that  from  time  to  time  be- 
fell some  of  them,  constitute  a  theme  of  singular  interest.2  So 
desultory  a  warfare  was  sure  to  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  all 
hope  of  foreign  assistance  died  out.  Meantime  some  exploits 
of  valor  were  performed  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Greece  and 
Borne.  The  conflict  of  Justet,  a  prodigy  of  physical  strength, 
Exploit  of  al°ne  an(i  unarmed,  against  two  grenadiers  whom  he 
Justet.  held,  giant-like,  one  in  either  hand,  and  slew  in  sight 
of  their  comrades  by  smiting  them  together,  does  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the  deeds  of  prowess  recorded  of  any  hero  of 
the  band  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.3 

It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  1709,  and  at  a  spot  named  Fon- 
treal,  in  the  mountains  of  Upper  Yivarais,  that  for  the  last  time 
any  considerable  number  of  Camisards  came  to  blows  with  the 
troops  of  the  king.  Their  dispersion  and  the  capture  and  exe- 
cution of  several  of  their  number  virtually  closed  the  hostilities.4 


1  Court,  iii.  162-166. 

2  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  unaffected  story  told  by  Jacques  Bonbon- 
noux.     Its  marvels  would  scarcely  be  credible  but  for  the  evident  good  faith  of 
the  narrator.     The  Camisard' s  fertility  of  resource  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
discovery  was  equalled  only  by  his  extraordinary  good  fortune.     At  one  time  he 
escaped  the  fate  that  overtook  his  two  companions,  by  promptly  climbing  a  tree, 
where  happily  the  enemy  never  thought  of  looking  for  him.     At  another,  he 
lay  concealed  in  a  small  hogshead.     On  more  than  one  occasion  his  hiding-place 
was  little  better  than  a  rude  excavation  in  the  earth,  protected  from  view  by  a 
heap  of  stones  carelessly  gathered  about  the  opening.     In  describing  the  hard- 
ships of  his  life,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  climax  when  he  fell  sick  of  small- 
pox, the  illiterate  CeVenol,  who  at  this  time  did  not  even  know  how  to  read, 
unconsciously  falls  into  a  train  of  thought  reminding  us  of  the  words  of  one  of 
Homer's  heroes.     u  De  tels  contretemps  auroient  etc  funestes  a  quelqu'autre. 
Dieu  voulut  que  je  n'en  mourusse  pas,  il  me  reservoit  encore  pour  cPautres  aven- 
tures."    (Page  93.)    Cf.  Odyssey,  vi.  172,  seq. 

3Brueys,  iii.  553;  Court,  iii  252,  253. 
4  Court,  iii.  258,  259  ;  Brueys,  iii.  567,  etc. 
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More  than  a  year  later,  upon  the  esplanade  of  Montpellier,  and 
almost  in  sight  of  a  foreign  fleet  of  over  a  score  of  foreign  ves- 
sels of  war  that  were  hovering  off  the  coast  and  could  easily  be 
descried  from  the  city,  the  intendant  Basville  superintended  in 
person  the  execution  of  two  Camisard  prisoners.  They  were 
hanged  on  the  gallows.  The  more  painful  death  by  breaking 
on  the  wheel  fell  to  the  lot  of  Claris,  the  last  leader  of  the  dis- 
persed Camisards,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  in  the  same 
year  (1710).  The  last  exploit  of  Basville  in  the  war  was  in  the 
ensuing  year  (April,  1711),  when  having  despatched  his  emis- 
saries to  Switzerland  he  succeeded  in  seizing  one  Saint  Julien, 
who  had  frequently  acted  as  a  bearer  of  despatches  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  agents  in  Berne  or  Geneva  and  the  Camisard 
leaders  in  the  Cevennes.  It  mattered  little  to  the  redoubtable 
intendant  that  the  capture  was  effected,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Leman,  opposite  to  Versoix, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canton  of  Berne.  None  the 
less  had  he  the  satisfaction  of  trying  the  person  whom  he  had 
kidnapped  and  executing  him  at  Montpellier.  With  him  ended 
the  long  list  of  those  upon  whom  Basville  wreaked  vengeance 
during  the  course  of  the  Camisard  uprising.1 

Respecting  one  of  the  last  victims  an  interesting  and  pathetic 
story  has  come  down  to  us.  The  extraordinary  vigilance  of  Bas- 
saiomon  v^e  was  rewarded,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1710, 
sabatier.  by  ^e  discovery  and  arrest,  upon  the  old  bridge  of 
Alais,  of  a  former  Camisard  and  a  preacher  of  some  note,  Salo- 
mon Sabatier,  by  name.  What  his  fate  would  be  was  no  mat- 
ter of  doubt ;  and,  indeed,  but  four  days  elapsed  before  he  was 
put  to  death  at  Montpellier.  But,  in  the  brief  interval  between 
his  apprehension  and  his  removal  to  the  coast,  several  ladies  of 
the  city  of  Alais,  some  of  them  former  Protestants,  expressed  to 
the  officer  into  whose  hands  Sabatier  had  fallen  a  desire  to  hear 
the  old  Camisard  preach  one  of  those  sermons  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much.  Monsieur  de  la  Lande  was  too  gallant  a  sol- 
dier to  refuse  a  favor  which  he  could  so  easily  grant.  Sabatier 
was  sent  for,  and  was  informed  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  re- 
peat some  stirring  address  which  he  had  made  before  the  as- 

'  Brneys,  iii.  636,  637  ;  Court,  iii.  303. 
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semblies  of  the  Desert.  The  Cevenol  preacher  could  not  mis- 
take the  unworthy  motive  that  prompted  the  invitation,  nor  ig- 
nore the  indifference  of  some,  at  least,  of  his  gentle  hearers  to 
the  only  truths  which  he  felt  at  liberty  to  proclaim  to  them. 
None  the  less  did  he  promptly  and  cheerfully  comply  with  the 
general's  request.  First  of  all,  however,  he  offered  up  a 

His  sermon  •   V?      *  /«  -,          i  »      Y*I       n  (      »  -i  •      T« 

inthepris-  prayer  "  full  of  fire  and  zeal.  For  the  text  of  his  dis- 
course he  chose  the  first  verse  of  the  fifty-ninth  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  :  "  Behold  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened,  that 
it  cannot  save,  nor  His  ear  heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear."  Availing 
himself  of  his  rare  opportunity,  he  became  the  spokesman  of  the 
Reformed  churches  of  France.  He  set  forth  their  deplorable 
condition,  as  the  objects  of  unmerited  persecution  ;  then  passed 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  joy  which  their  misfortunes  oc- 
casioned in  the  minds  of  their  malicious  and  triumphant  ene- 
mies. But  over  against  this  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  unshaken 
confidence  felt  by  the  Huguenots  regarding  their  ultimate  de- 
liverance. Cast  down  they  were,  even  to  the  earth,  but  not  in 
despair.  Speaking  through  a  man  destined  within  a  few  hours 
to  end  his  days  upon  the  wheel,  the  innocent  objects  of  unpar- 
alleled oppression  proclaimed  unhesitatingly  their  certain  ex- 
pectation, founded  upon  the  promises  of  Almighty  God,  upon 
His  pity,  upon  His  goodness,  upon  His  power.  The  Lord's 
arm  was  not  shortened  :  it  would  yet  be  outstretched  for  their 
rescue.  His  ear  was  not  heavy  :  it  was  even  now  attentive  to 
every  sigh  and  groan  of  His  children  undergoing  injury  and  out- 
rage for  His  sake. 

Again,  as  so  often  before  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  it  was  the  prisoner  for  righteousness'  sake  that  as- 
sumed the  place  of  conqueror,  and  triumphant  Iniquity  was 
forced  to  crouch  at  his  feet,  vanquished  in  the  moral  strife.  As 
for  the  Camisard  preacher's  audience,  those  that  had  come 
to  make  sport  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  helpless  captive  were 
touched,  were  moved  to  tears,  possibly  began  to  doubt  the  justice 
of  a  cause  which  was  compelled  to  resort  to  violence  for  its 
maintenance.  Perceiving  this,  Monsieur  de  la  Lande,  annoyed 
at  the  unexpected  issue  of  the  ill-timed  curiosity  of  his  friends, 
and  vexed  with  himself  that  he  had  complied  with  their  request, 
abruptly  ordered  Sabatier  to  be  silent  and  remanded  him  to 
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his  cell.  "  Ah,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  one  of  his  hearers  as  she 
took  leave  of  the  prisoner,  "would  that  a  cup  of  our  blood 
might  save  you.  "Very  gladly  should  we  shed  it  in  your  be- 
half." l 

The  struggle  was  over.  Had  it  been  all  in  vain  ?  Must  the 
thousands  of  lives  lost  in  the  Cevennes,  in  the  lowlands,  in  the 
Results  of  Vaunage,  be  reckoned  a  wasteful  sacrifice  from  which 
sa^move-  numanity,  from  which  religion  had  derived  no  ap- 
ment.  preciable  advantage  ?  A  dispassionate  view  will  not 
lead  us  to  this  conclusion. 

First  of  all,  the  Camisards  demonstrated  beyond  controversy 
both  to  the  crown  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  France, 

that  Protestantism,  so  far  from  being  destroyed,  was 
isminde-  in  fact  indestructible.  When  Louis  the  Fourteenth 

based  his  revocatory  edict  upon  the  premiss  that 
the  greater  and  better  part  of  the  adherents  of  the  so-called 
Reformed  religion  had  been  converted,  we  cannot,  in  the  most 
charitable  view  of  the  case,  suppose  him  to  have  been  half 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  he  was  affirm- 
ing. No  doubt,  however,  he  was  determined  to  make  it  true. 
His  advisers,  especially  the  more  intelligent  men  both  of  clergy 
and  laity,  while  conceding  that  possibly  the  profession  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism  which  Protestant  parents  were  constrained  to 
make  might  be  very  wanting  in  candor  and  sincerity,  main- 
tained that  it  was  quite  practicable  to  educate  the  children  in 
that  faith  from  the  start.  The  next  generation,  at  any  rate, 
would  consist  of  trustworthy  members  of  the  established 
church.  "We  have  seen  the  measures  adopted  to  compass  this 
end.  Laws  at  war  with  all  the  dictates  of  justice  were  pitilessly 
executed.  Parents  were  compelled  to  send  their  children  not 
only  to  a  church  which  they  detested,  but  to  catechetical 
classes  where  they  were  taught  doctrines  which  they  loathed  as 
not  only  false  but  pernicious.  If  the  fines  and  punishments 
incurred  by  those  who  neglected  this  obligation  were  severe, 
they  were  still  more  cruel  in  the  case  of  the  father  or  mother 


1  Memoires  de  M.  Corteis  sur  1'etat  de  la  religion  reformee  dans  le  Bas-Langue- 
doc  et  Cevennes  (ed.  Baum),  16,  17.  Antoine  Court,  Histoire  des  troubles  des 
Cevennes,  iii.  272,  273. 
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who  was  convicted,  or  even  suspected,  of  counteracting  by 
family  instruction  the  priestly  instruction  given  in  the  schools. 
The  parent  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  children  were  torn 
from  the  home  and  placed  in  some  convent,  or  school,  to  be 
educated  at  his  expense,  until  such  time  as  they  might  be  suf- 
ficiently grounded  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  to  be  suf- 
fered to  return  to  the  home.  By  these  methods,  and  by  other 
devices  of  a  similar  nature  systematically  pursued  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  Protestant- 
ism would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.1 

The  outbreak  of  the  Camisard  revolt  roughly  dispelled  the 
unsubstantial  dream.  Bishop  Flechier,  whose  diocese  was  its 
theatre,  begged  the  commiseration  of  his  friends.  He 
FK'cMer's  had  lost,  he  said,  the  entire  fruits  of  seventeen  years 
of  labor.2  His  astonishment  is  almost  pitiful  when 
he  informs  us  that  the  Protestants,  or,  as  he  still  persists  in 
calling  them,  the  New  Converts  of  his  diocese,  whom  he  has 
"  instructed,  served,  assisted,  treated  with  great  mildness  and 
charity,  have  almost  to  a  man  been  wholly  perverted,  and  have 
instantly  become  the  enemies  of  God,  of  the  king,  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  especially  of  the  priests."  3 

Evidently  there  were  just  as  many  Protestants  as  there  were 
so-called  New  Converts — all  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to 
profess  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  all  imbued  with  a 
violent  hatred  of  the  prevalent  system,  a  hatred  manifesting  it- 
self not  merely  in  a  wholesale  abandonment  of  the  parish  church, 
but  in  deeds  of  violence,  often  savage  and  most  unjustifiable, 
directed  against  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  active  participants  in  the 
warfare  were,  with  few  exceptions,  young  men.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  been  revoked  and  Protestantism  proscribed  for 
seventeen  years  when  the  war  broke  out.  Those  who  took  the 


1  "  The  clergy  shut  up  in  convents  and  seminaries  all  their  children  of  both 
sexes,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  their  religion,  hoping  by  that  means  that, 
when  the  old  people  were  dead,  the  Protestant  religion  in  France  would  be  at 
an  end."     Memoirs  of  Cavalier,  9. 

2  "  Nous  voyons  tout  le  fruit  de  nos  travaux  de  dix-sept  ans  perdu. "     Letter  of 
April  25,  1703.     CEuvres,  x.  121. 

3  Letter  of  April  27,  1704,  ubi  supra,  x.  147. 
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most  prominent  part  in  it  were  twenty,  twenty-five,  rarely 
thirty  years  old.  They  were  either  infants  or  young  children 
when  the  tolerant  law  of  Henry  the  Great  was  recalled.  Con- 
sequently their  attachment  to  Protestantism  was  created  at  the 
very  time  when  the  clergy  believed  that,  by  their  instructions, 
they  were  training  the  younger  generation,  the  Protestant  chil- 
dren, to  become  zealous  Koman  Catholics.  Thus  the  uprising 
of  the  Camisards  proved  to  their  enemies  the  complete  failure 
of  the  attempt  to  extirpate  Protestantism. 

It  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  Protestants  them- 
selves. It  encouraged  them  to  believe  that  there  were  better 
things  in  store  for  them  ;  that  they  had  but  to  bide  their  time, 
and  the  monstrous  fabric  of  persecution  must  crumble  and  fall. 
In  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  which  Sabatier  so  appropriately 
chose  for  the  text  of  his  discourse,  the  Lord's  hand  was  not 
shortened  that  it  could  not  save.  Deliverance  would  yet  come 
in  God's  appointed  way. 

But  the  experience  of  the  war  showed  that  this  way  was  not 
to  be  through  force  of  arms — not  by  the  prowess  of  the  Protes- 
tants themselves,  nor  by  the  interposition  of  foreigners 

Protestant-  J     ...  111  & 

ism  not  to  be  or   foreign   states.     On   the   one   hand,  hopes   based 

re-established  .  .  .  .  L        , 

by  force  of  upon  the  promised  help  of  sympathizers  abroad  came 
to  naught.  On  the  other,  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
war  discredited  the  recourse  to  the  sword  as  the  proper  means 
of  establishing  a  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness  upon  the 
earth.  The  excesses  of  the  Camisards  themselves,  or  of  bands 
conveniently  sheltering  themselves  beneath  their  name,  were 
surpassed  in  cruelty  only  by  the  excesses  of  the  Cadets  de  la 
Groix  and  the  so-called  Camisards  blancs,  and  disgusted  many 
even  of  those  whose  natural  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  re- 
ligious toleration.  Hence  the  collapse  of  a  movement  which, 
had  it  enlisted  the 'undivided  support  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Reformed  communion,  might  have  lasted,  if  not  indefinitely,  yet 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  that  which  it  actually  covered. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  Camisard  war  did  not  strike  a  death- 
blow at  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of  the  Cevenol  prophets,  it 
hastened  the  extinction  of  that  delusion.  Pretended  revela- 
tions from  heaven  contributed  much  to  nerve  the  courage  of 
the  first  Camisards.  Persuaded  that  the  road  to  victory  was 
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distinctly  pointed  out  by  seers  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
men  willingly  undertook  the  most  hazardous  enterprises.  As- 
sured that  their  bodies  were  invulnerable,  they  rushed 
preaching  into  conflict  with  little  thought  of  danger,  not  doubt- 
phetic  en-  ing  that  God  would  take  care  of  His  own  children. 
But  as  the  war  advanced,  instances  multiplied  of  the 
disappointment  of  hopes  based  upon  private  revelations,  and 
while  the  illusion  was  not  altogether  dispelled,  the  faith  of  the 
multitude  was  shaken. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Camisards  made  the  path  of  Antoine 
Court  less  rugged  when,  about  five  years  after  the  execution  of 
Sabatier,  he  undertook  to  bring  order  out  of  the  reigning  con- 
fusion, and  initiated  that  noble  work  of  setting  up  again  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  and  discipline  of  his  fellow-believers 
that  has  earned  for  him  the  enviable  title  of  "  the  Kestorer  of 
French  Protestantism." 

The  failure  of  the  Camisard  uprising  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  Churches  of  the  Desert. 
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CHAPTEE    XVIII 

THE    CHURCHES    OF    THE    DESERT 

THE  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  marks  the  date  of  the 
greatest  discouragement  and  gloom  in  the  history  of  the  Hugue- 
nots.    Thirty  years  had  passed  since  the  king's  signa- 

The  death  of   .  -iij.il  T    .  -. 

Louis  xiv.    ture  was  appended  to  the  revocatory  edict,  and  they 

an  epoch  in  *  ,•  ^  L-  -r*      •  • 

Huguenot  were  years  of  continued  persecution.  During  an  entire 
generation  the  exercises  of  Protestant  worship  had 
been  proscribed.  For  so  long  a  time  the  "  temples,"  or  churches, 
had  been  in  ruins,  and  if  any  adventurous  pastor  or  lay 
preacher  undertook  to  confirm  the  languishing  faith  of  his  fel- 
low-believers in  conventicles  secretly  assembled  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cevennes  or  in  some  sequestered  part  of  the  plains, 
he  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  was  exposing  him- 
self to  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law.  The  dying  monarch 
himself  supposed  the  religion  of  Calvin  and  Beza  to  be  virt- 
ually extinct,  and  by  this  belief  justified  himself  in  his  last 
and  most  savage  act.  On  the  eighth  of  March,  1715,  being 
then  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  seventy- 
second  of  his  reign,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  issued  his  final  law 
respecting  the  Protestants,  in  the  form  of  a  Declaration  which 
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deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  fitting  capstone  to  the  singular 
fabric  of  cruelty  and  proscription  the  rearing  of  which  had  oc- 
cupied a  great  part  of  his  time  and  thoughts  during  the  latter 
half  of  his  reign.  The  object  of  the  new  legislation  was  to 
make  every  Protestant,  who  in  his  last  illness  should  refuse 
the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  liable  to  the 
penalties  pronounced  upon  persons  that  had  relapsed  into 
heresy.  Their  bodies  were,  therefore,  liable  to  be  thrown  upon 
a  hurdle,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  finally  consigned, 
as  the  refuse  of  the  earth,  to  the  filth  of  the  common  sewer. 
Their  property  was  forfeited  to  the  state.  What  were  the 
reasons  alleged  for  this  treatment  of  a  class  of  persons  who 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  never  abjured,  and  therefore  could  not 
with  any  justice  be  said  to  have  relapsed  into  heresy — a  class 
of  persons,  moreover,  to  whom  the  assurance  had  been  given  in 
the  revocatory  edict  itself  that  they  might  continue  to  reside 
safely  and  without  molestation  in  their  former  homes  ?  First, 
that  it  was  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible,  to  obtain 
sufficient  proof  of  abjuration ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  use 
the  king's  own  words,  "  that  the  sojourn  which  those  who 
were  of  the  so-called  Eeformed  religion,  or  were  born  of  Protest- 
ant parents,  have  made  in  our  kingdom,  since  we  abolished 
all  exercise  of  the  said  religion  therein,  is  proof  more  than 
sufficient  that  they  have  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  religion,  without  which  thing  they  would  not  have 
been  suffered  or  tolerated  therein." 1  It  was  the  last  reit- 
eration by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  the  success  of  his  persist- 
"Hfiereeis  en^  en°°rts  to  overthrow  Protestantism — the  senti- 
extincta."  ment  expressed  upon  one  of  the  medals  struck  in 
honor  of  the  Revocation,  "  Hceresis  extincta"  and  the  asser- 
tion of  another  medal  which  affirmed  that  two  millions  of  Cal- 
vinists  had  been  brought  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  papal 

church.2  t\    . 

^ 


1  Declaration     .     .     .     qui  ordorme   que  ceux  de  la  R.P.R.  qui  dans  leurs 
maladies  auront  refuse  aux  cures,  vicaires  ou  autres  pretres,  de  recevoir  les  sa- 
cremens  1'Eglise,  et  auront  declare  qu'ils  veulent  persister  et  mourir  dans  la 
R.P.R.  soient  repntez  relaps.     Edits,  Declarations  et  Arrests,  482-484. 

2  See  the  reproductions  of  these  and  other  medals,  in  a  plate  in  the  first 
volume  of  E.  Hugues,  Les  Synodes  du  Desert. 
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It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  the  publication  of  the  most 
savage  law  against  the  Protestants  remaining  in  France  and  the 
death  of  the  monarch  at  whose  hands  they  had  for  years  been 
experiencing  unparalleled  rigor,  should  very  nearly  coincide  in 
point  of  time  with  an  event  that  constitutes  an  era  in  the  re- 
ligious regeneration  of  French  Protestantism — the  convocation 
of  the  first  synod  of  the  "  churches  of  the  Desert."  This  desig- 
nation requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  Protes- 

The  church  i  *j         j.  i  •  <• 

in"theDe-  tants  wno,  alter  tne  suppression  01  their  places  of 
public  worship,  began  stealthily  to  gather,  at  first  two 
or  three  in  one  place,  afterward  in  increasing  numbers,  to  read 
a  few  chapters  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  listen  to  some  one 
repeating  a  sermon  preached  in  happier  days  at  Charenton  or 
elsewhere,  to  pray  to  God  for  some  alleviation  of  their  suffer- 
ings, possibly  to  sing  with  suppressed  voices  their  favorite 
psalms,  sought  out  some  spot  remote  from  the  habitations  of 
men  where  they  would  be  least  exposed  to  discovery  and  violent 
interruption.  To  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  who  had 
often  come  many  weary  miles  to  the  place  of  meeting,  men  and 
women  accustomed  to  Biblical  thought  and  Biblical  language, 
the  spot  presented  striking  analogies  to  the  desert  of  the  wan- 
dering, from  which  they  too  hoped  in  God's  good  time  to  reach 
the  heavenly  Canaan.  The  testimony  which,  in  these  quiet 
fields  and  on  these  mountain  sides,  they  gave  to  truths  which 
the  tyranny  of  king  and  priest  had  exiled  from  the  populous 
town,  became  to  them  "  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,"  like 
to  that  of  the  great  Forerunner  who  preached  repentance  and 
proclaimed  the  advent  of  his  Master  in  the  words  :  "  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God !  "  Nor  did  they  forget  the  apocalyptic  vision  de- 
scribed by  the  seer  on  the  isle  of  Patmos,  of  the  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  who  was  persecuted  by  the  dragon,  and  "  fled  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God."  Be- 
fore long  a  word  which  had  originally  been  used  in  a  metaphori- 
cal sense  passed  into  current  use  and  became  a  permanent 
name  employed  by  friends  and  foes  alike.  The  very  minutes  of 
the  Protestant  ecclesiastical  bodies  accepted  the  words  "  in  the 
Desert "  as  a  convenient  and  sufficient  designation  for  places  of 
meeting  which  it  was  unsafe  to  describe  more  narrowly.  This 
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use  of  language  occurred  as  early  as  in  the  acts  of  the  synod  of 
Lower  Languedoc  and  the  Cevennes,  in  1718.  It  survived  the 
publication  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  and  the  end  of  legal  per- 
secution, being  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  of 
Vivarais  and  Velay,  in  May,  1788.  Even  a  legal  document, 
such  as  the  sentence  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  which  sent 
to  the  gallows,  in  1762,  the  brave  Francois  Eochette,  the  last 
Huguenot  pastor  that  died  a  martyr  for  his  faith,  accepts 
the  popular  designation,  and  speaks  of  his  offence  of  having 
preached,  baptized,  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  per- 
formed marriage  ceremonies  "  in  assemblies  designated  by  the 
name  of  Desert." 1  As  an  equivalent  for  "  the  churches  of 
the  Desert,"  the  words  "  the  churches  under  the  Cross  "  some- 
times appear;  and  the  present  calamitous  period  was  referred 
to  by  the  first  national  synod,  in  1726,  as  "  the  time  of  cap- 
tivity." 

To  Antoine  Court  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  organizing  the  feeble  and  discouraged 
churches.  To  him,  therefore,  more  than  to  any  other,  properly 
belongs,  as  was  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  honorable  title 
of  "  the  Restorer  of  French  Protestantism." 

Born  of  humble  and  obscure  parents,  in  the  village  of  Yille- 
neuve  de  Berg,  in  Yivarais,  in  the  year  1696,  Antoine  Court 
Antoine  seemed  unlikely  to  be  called  to  accomplish  any  impor- 
Sforerof  tant  work  either  in  church  or  in  state.  His  parents 
Protestant-  wer^  Protestants  and  had  devoted  him,  even  before  his 
birth,  to  the  Christian  ministry.  But  his  father  died 
while  Antoine  was  only  four  or  five  years  old,  and  his  mother 
was  left  with  three  small  children  and  scanty  means,  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  unfriendly  to  Protestantism.  There 
was,  however,  in  the  boy  himself  that  which  made  up  for  many 
external  disadvantages.  He  was  quick  and  intent  upon  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  his  memory  was  retentive,  his  aspira- 
tions all  ran  parallel  with  his  parents'  hopes,  and  he  was  ready 
to  endure  any  amount  of  contumely  rather  than  swerve  from  a 
consistent  Protestantism.  His  autobiography  gives  us  little  of 


1  Text  in  Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  de  1'histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais,  ii. 
184-186. 
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his  inner  religious  life ;  of  the  record  of  spiritual  experiences 
there  is  an  entire  absence.  Possibly  he  did  not  deem  such  a 
record  necessary  in  a  sketch  written  with  an  apologetic  purpose. 
But  he  does  inform  us  that,  as  a  boy,  "  he  detested  the  mass 
with  all  his  heart,"  while  he  freely  concedes  that  prejudice  had 
probably  much  more  to  do  with  his  repugnance  than  had  any 
intelligent  convictions.  He  tells,  in  particular,  of  an  instance 
His  child-  in  which  his  aversion  was  openly  exhibited.  Four 
hood.  o£  fag  Roman  Catholic  fellow-scholars,  at  one  time, 

resolved  to  force  him  to  go  to  mass,  and  to  this  end  pursued 
him  to  his  home,  overtaking  him  before  he  had  time  to  climb  the 
stairs  leading  to  his  mother's  rooms.  If  they  were  resolute,  so 
was  he.  As  they  drew  him  down,  he  clung  desperately  to  each 
successive  step.  He  could  not  have  fought  more  determinedly 
had  his  life  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  In  the  end, 
his  boyish  assailants  failed  to  accomplish  their  object ;  but 
Antoine  Court  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  an  object 
of  universal  dislike.  Not  only  young  children,  but  full-grown 
men,  derisively  shouted  as  he  passed  them  on  the  street,  "  There 
goes  Calvin's  eldest  son ! "  "  Aufils  ame  de  Calvin  !  "  It  came 
at  last  to  his  being  compelled  to  renounce  attendance  upon  the 
schools.  He  would  not  conform  to  the  practices  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  even  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  education. 
But  resoluteness  supplied  the  lack  of  opportunity.  With  few 
books,  even  books  of  devotion,  he  contrived  to  accumulate  a 
considerable  store  of  knowledge,  and  the  leaves  of  a  tattered 
Bible  enabled  the  lad  to  make  himself  "  mighty  in  the  Script- 
ures." A  few  women  used  to  meet,  with  great  precaution,  for 
the  worship  of  God.  His  mother  was  of  the  number,  but  fear 
had  prevented  her  from  revealing  to  her  son  the  purpose  of  her 
clandestine  walks.  He  suspected  the  secret,  and,  following  her 
from  the  house  on  one  occasion,  insisted  on  accompanying  her  to 
the  rendezvous.  Not  long  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  gather- 
ings at  which  some  women,  uniting  in  themselves  the  functions 
of  prophet  to  those  of  preacher,  were  accustomed  to  hold  forth. 
Finally,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  as  he  informs  us,  he  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  hearing  a  veritable  minister.  It  was 
Jacques  Bonbonnoux,  formerly  a  Camisard  captain,  now  turned 
preacher;  and  his  discourse  was  simply  a  printed  sermon  of 
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the  celebrated  Pierre  Du  Moulin  which  he  had  committed  to 
memory.  "But  hunger  for  the  word  made  men  relish  even 
He  becomes  tliat  sorfc  of  Preacning-"  A  few  months  passed,  and 
iptheeaaheof  ^nto^ne  Court,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  found  himself 
seventeen  preaching  in  conventicles,  not  the  productions  of  others 
but  sermons  of  his  own  composition,  and  this  to  the 
edification  of  many  hearers. 

The  boy-preacher  had  a  more  important  work  before  him. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  becoming  more  and  more  suspicious 
of  the  pretended  "revelations,"  then  current,  and  had  been 
verging  upon  the  conviction  that  "  if  they  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  fraud,  it  must  at  least  be  believed  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  persons  that  were  styled  '  inspired '  were  dupes  of  their 
own  zeal  and  credulity."  J  An  extended  examination,  into  which 
he  now  entered,  assured  him  that  his  surmises  were  well 
grounded.  Before  long  he  reached  the  settled  judgment  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  rescue  of  French  Protestantism  from  the 
double  plague  of  confusion  and  fanaticism  lay  in  the  prompt 
and  perfect  organization  of  the  small  and  imperfect  communities 
of  timid  believers  in  regularly  constituted  churches.  To  the 
task  of  effecting  this  great  change  Antoine  now  directed  all  his 
energies. 

The  state  of  Protestantism  in  southern  France  is  best  nar- 
rated in  the  words  of  Court  himself : 

"  My  first  circuits  had  Yivarais  for  their  field.  There  the 
scaffolds  and  gibbets  were  still  bloody  by  reason  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  number  of  Protestants  whom  the  spirit  of 

Fanaticism  .  .  .  .    .  • ,     ,.. 

among  the     fanaticism   had   drawn   into   the   spirit  of  rebellion. 

Protestants      __  i       •  -i         »  •, 

of  the  Here  there  were  to  be  found  a  few  men  and  some  fif- 
teen women  or  girls  who  to  the  title  of  preachers  joined 
that  of  prophets.  I  fear  that  I  should  not  be  believed  were  I  to 
relate  all  the  puerilities,  all  the  speeches  unworthy  of  religion 
and  dishonoring  religion  uttered  by  these  knavish  or  deluded 
people.  I  endeavored  to  convict  the  former  of  imposture,  to 
undeceive  the  latter  by  my  instructions.  It  was  no  rare  thing 
to  see  in  the  meetings,  small  as  they  were,  two  or  three  women, 


1  Memoires  <T Antoine  Court  (1696-1729),  published  for  the  first  time  in  1885, 
by  Edmond  Hugues,  page  43. 
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and  sometimes  men,  falling  into  a  trance,  and  speaking  all  of 
them  at  once,  like  those  Corinthians  whom  Saint  Paul  rebuked. 
Soon  I  passed,  like  another  Elijah,  for  the  scourge  of  the  proph- 
ets, with  this  difference,  that  my  zeal  was  not  destructive, 
and  that  it  was  confined  to  convincing  and  instructing. 
comes "  the  '  He  is  fighting  against  God,'  at  first  said  all  those 

scourge  of  &    -,   •      •          •      ,.  ^T    .  T 

who  belie ved  in  inspiration.  Yet  my  discourses  were 
attended  with  the  most  encouraging  success,  and  my 
progress  was  most  rapid.  In  a  short  time  fanaticism  dared  not 
show  itself  publicly.  Those  that  were  still  tainted  with  it  no 
longer  indulged  in  it  save  secretly. 

"  Meantime  God  shed  not  less  of  His  blessing  upon  the  ef- 
forts which  I  put  forth  to  gather  the  people,  to  enlighten  them, 
and  to  reanimate  their  almost  extinct  faith.  The  meetings  were 
at  the  start  infrequent  and  poorly  attended.  I  did  well  if  by 
dint  of  trouble  and  invitation  I  could  induce  six,  ten,  or  a  dozen 
persons  in  one  place  to  follow  me  to  some  hollow  in  a  rock,  to 
some  remote  barn,  or  to  the  open  fields,  there  to  worship  God 
and  hear  from  me  the  pious  exhortations  which  I  addressed  them. 
What  a  comfort  was  it,  on  the  other  hand,  for  me  to  be  pres- 
ent, in  1744,  at  meetings  of  ten  thousand  souls,  on  the  identical 
spots  where,  in  the  first  years  of  my  ministry,  scarcely  had  I 
been  able  to  bring  together  fifteen,  thirty,  sixty,  or,  at  most,  one 
hundred  persons." 

In  relating  Antoine  Court's  further  efforts  I  shall  have  re- 
course to  another  narrative  which  he  wrote  many  years  later. 

"  Whatever  success  attended  my  first  labors,  I  perceived  that 
in  order  to  extend  them  and  make  them  more  fruitful,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  at  once  apply  myself  to  the 
re-establishment  of  discipline.  I  found  that  the  prevailing  dis- 
order and  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  Camisards,  in  conjunction 
with  fanaticism,  had  so  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Protestants 
themselves  and  brought  [religious  matters]  into  such  disrepute, 
that  everybody  and  everything  styled  '  preacher '  or  '  assem- 
bly,' was  viewed  with  a  sort  of  horror ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  was  the  freedom  with  which  men  made  themselves 
preachers,  that  whoever  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
preacher  could  carry  it  out  without  hinderance  ;  that  men, 
women,  in  short  everybody,  caught  up  the  trade ;  that  such 
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license  must  bring  very  bad  people  into  the  church ;  that  it  was, 
moreover,  little  calculated  to  remove  the  unfavorable  opinions 
which  the  Protestants  themselves  had  conceived  regarding  the 
preachers  and  the  assemblies.  What  then,  I  said  to  myself,  is 
more  needful  than  to  apply  some  cure  to  these  disorders,  and 
stop  the  progress  of  such  great  evils? 

"  To  compass  this  end  I  called  together,  on  the  twenty-first 
of  August,  1715,  all  the  preachers  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Cevennes  and  in  Lower  Languedoc.  To  this  meeting  I  invited 
The  confer-  a  ^ew  of  the  most  enlightened  laymen.  I  drew  for 
^eyiod,"  them  a  vivid  and  touching  picture  of  the  state  of  af- 
bfet?°Au-  fairs.  I  showed  them  the  necessity  of  applying  all 
guBt2i,  ins.  fae  remedies  in  our  power.  One  of  the  most  effectual, 
next  to  the  good  example  which  every  preacher  was  bound  to 
set  of  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  from  all  fanaticism,  was  the 
restoration  of  discipline.  I  had  myself  come  among  them  that 
day  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundations  of  this  discipline. 
We  must  begin  by  electing  a  moderator  and  a  secretary,  the 
former  to  preside  over  our  deliberations,  the  latter  to  reduce 
them  to  writing.  All  having  acceded  to  my  proposal,  I  was 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  votes,  not  only  to  be  president  of  the 
little  meeting,  but  also  to  be  its  secretary. 

"  We  began  by  conferring  the  office  of  elder  upon  the  laymen 
that  were  present,  and  it  was  agreed  that  elders  should  be  es- 
tablished in  all  places  where  preaching  and  preachers 
iishment  of  were  welcomed.  They  were  to  be  charged,  first,  with 
watching  over  the  flocks  in  the  absence  of  the  pastors, 
and  over  the  conduct  of  the  pastors  themselves ;  in  the  second 
place,  with  selecting  suitable  places  for  holding  the  meetings ; 
thirdly,  with  gathering  them  with  all  possible  prudence  and 
secrecy ;  fourthly,  with  making  collections  to  help  the  poor  and 
prisoners  ;  fifthly,  with  providing  sure  places  of  shelter  for  the 
preachers  and  furnishing  them  with  guides  to  conduct  them 
from  one  locality  to  another. 

"  I  next  submitted  two  resolutions  :  the  first,  that,  according 
to  Saint  Paul's  command,  women  should  hereafter  be  forbidden 
to  preach ;  the  second,  that  it  be  ordained  to  hold  to  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, all  the  pretended  revelations  which  were  in  vogue  among  us 
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should  be  rejected,  not  only  because  they  had  no  foundation  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  also  because  of  the  great  abuses  which  they 
had  created.  These  two  articles  were  carried  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 

pretended  ; r        .,  .  J 

revelations  spent  in  the  examination  of  the  manners  and  mor- 
als of  all  those  who  composed  the  little  gathering. 
The  fashion  appeared  to  be  a  novel  one.  Two  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  in  the  sequel  gave  much  trouble,  and  whom  Prov- 
idence in  1723  brought  to  a  bad  end,  opposed  it ;  but  I 
showed  them  its  necessity,  and  they  submitted  to  it  like  the 
rest.  The  laws  enacted  by  this  little  assembly,  of  which  I  took 
great  care  to  have  copies  made  and  circulated  abroad,  made  a 
great  noise  and  produced  an  excellent  effect.  It  was  styled  a 
synod,  and  it  was  followed  by  many  others  that  bore  the  same 
name." 1 

Thus  were  quietly  laid  the  foundations  of  the  churches  of  the 
Desert.  The  place  where  the  "synod"  met  was  a  deserted 
quarry  near  the  village  of  Monoblet,  in  Lower  Languedoc.2  The 
seats  of  the  members  and  the  secretary's  table  were  rude  blocks 
of  stone.  The  two  elders  set  apart  for  their  sacred  office  were 
members  of  the  little  knot  of  Protestants  (no  longer  recognized 
as  such  by  the  government)  in  the  village  of  Monoblet,  which 
thus  seems  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  had  the 
panized  first  organized  Protestant  church  after  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Nine  persons  in  all  consti- 
tuted the  little  assembly,  which,  not  for  its  numbers  nor  for  the 
social  or  ecclesiastical  standing  of  its  members,  but  by  reason 
of  the  weighty  consequences  of  its  acts,  is  rightly  styled  the 
first  synod.  Leaving  out  the  elders,  there  were  seven  others — 
Antoine  Court,  Jacques  Bonbonnoux,  Jean  Rouviere,  Etienne 
Arnaud,  Jean  Vesson,  Jean  Hue,  and  Jean  Couvet.3  Pierre 


1  Tliis  extended  quotation  is  taken  from  a  paper  written  by  Antoine  Court 
about  thirty  years  after  the  events  referred  to  (in  1744),  and  is  somewhat  more 
graphic  than  the  account  which  he  has  left  us  in  his  Memoires  already  referred 
to.     Court  MSS.  in  Charles  Coquerel,  Histoire  des  Eglises  du  Desert,  i.  26-29. 

2  On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cevennes,  midway  between  Andnze  and  Saint 
Hippolyte,  and  a  little  over  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Nismes. 

3  Court  MSS.  in  Picheral-Dardier,  Paul  Rabaut,  ses  lettres  a  Antoine  Court, 
i.  p.  xvii. 

VOL.  II.— 28 
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Corteiz,  more  notable  than  any  of  the  other  preachers,  save 
Court  himself,  was  absent  in  foreign  parts.  Had  he  been  pres- 
NO  ordained  en^>  *ne  gathering  would  have  comprised,  \vithout  excep- 
paetors.  tion,  all  the  preachers  in  Languedoc  and  the  Cevennes. 
Among  them,  however,  there  was  not  a  single  one  upon  whose 
head  the  hands  of  bishop  or  presbyter  had  been  laid  in  ordina- 
tion. They  preached  because  the  oppressed  Protestants,  de- 
prived by  violence  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  spiritual 
nourishment,  hungered  and  thirsted  for  instruction,  and  because 
no  others  came  forward  able  or  willing  to  make  the  perilous  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  in  some  measure  that  hunger  and  thirst.  Of  a 
regular  call,  even  to  the  work  of  preaching,  none  could  boast ; 
for  there  had  been  no  regularly  organized  churches  to  issue  it. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France,  the  simple  "  proposant,"  or  licentiate,  had  no  au- 
thority to  administer  either  of  the  sacraments,  and  no  authority 
to  celebrate  marriage.  It  was  indispensable  that  the  churches 
of  the  Desert  should  have  ordained  pastors ;  but  whence  should 
they  obtain  them  ?  Two  men  in  the  present  corps  of  preachers 
stood  forth  pre-eminent,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  fit  for  the 
sacred  office.  They  were  Antoine  Court  and  Pierre  Corteiz. 
Both  could  not  be  spared  at  the  same  time,  to  go  and  be  set 
apart  for  the  ministry  in  some  country  where  freedom  pre- 
vailed. Corteiz,  therefore,  as  the  older  man,  was  first  sent.  He 
made  his  way,  escaping  the  perils  of  the  journey,  to  the  city  of 
Geneva.  But  that  ancient  citadel  of  liberty  had  lost  somewhat 
of  its  pristine  courage.  Neither  the  venerable  company  of  pas- 
tors, nor  the  syndics  and  council  of  the  republic,  were  disposed 
to  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  anger  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles by  an  act  which  might  be  construed  as  an  affront  to  the 
French  crown.  Even  Berne,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  was  reluctant,  if  it  did  not  positively  refuse,  to  ordain 
ministers  whose  intention  it  was  to  return  at  once  and  preach 
the  Gospel  in  defiance  of  royal  edicts,  in  contempt  of  tortures, 
gibbet,  and  wheel.  Corteiz  attained  his  object  at  the  hands  of 
the  pastors  of  Zurich.1  It  had  been  arranged  that  on  his  return 

1  On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1718,  according  to  Corteiz's  own  narrative.     Re- 
lation historique  des  principaux  evenements  qui  sont  arrives  a  la  religion  protes- 
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to  Languedoc  Court  should  follow  his  example,  and  resort  to 
Switzerland.     But  the  provincial  synod  interposed  its  author- 
ity to  prevent  Court  from  going.     The  season  was  too 

Pierre  Cor-       ,-,-,,!•  i 

teiz  ordained  far  advanced  for  him  to  enter  upon  a  long  journey ; 
one  ordained  minister  having  been  secured,  he,  it  was 
said,  could  ordain  a  second ;  it  was  a  dictate  of  prudence  as 
well  as  economy  not  to  go  to  a  distance  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing what  could  as  well  be  obtained  near  at  hand ;  it  would 
be  to  expose  a  preacher,  upon  whom  the  hopes  of  the  churches 
seemed  particularly  to  rest,  to  dangers  that  were  great  in  them- 
selves and  that  might  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences — 
consequences  so  much  the  more  to  be  avoided  as  neither  the 
advantage  of  the  church  nor  necessity  called  for  the  risk.  Such, 
as  Court  tells  us,  were  the  arguments  employed.  Reluctantly 
did  he  yield  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  In  the 
presence  of  the  synod  he  was  examined  at  great  length  by  Cor- 
teiz  and  Colom,  "  a  venerable  old  man,  distinguished  for  his 
piety  and  his  intelligence,"  whom  the  synod  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  examination  covered  different  points  of  theology, 
and  especially  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Protestant 
and  Boman  Catholic  churches.  That  the  candidate  acquitted: 
himself  with  credit  was  clear  from  the  loud  expressions  of  sat- 
isfaction that  broke  out  on  all  sides.  But  the  enthusiasm  of 
Antoine  ^ie  ^aJ  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  wild 
am"nedxand  i°J  °^  ^e  evening,  when  in  the  joint  meeting  of  sev- 
ordained.  eraj  neighboring  churches  gathered  to  witness  the 
scene,  the  eloquent  young  preacher  himself  addressed  an  appre- 
ciative audience  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  with  which  he  was 
about  to  be  invested,  and  praised  Almighty  God  that,  touched 
at  length  by  the  unhappy  state  of  His  church  in  France^  He 
was  raising  up  ministers  for  her  at  the  very  time  when  her  en- 
emies were  most  infuriated  and  most  bent  upon  her  destruction.. 
The  pious  excitement  reached  its  height  when  Court  knelfr  be- 
fore Corteiz,  and  the  latter  placing  a  copy  of  the  Bible  upon  the 
candidate's  head  and  laying  on  his  clasped  hands,  conferred 
upon  him,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  authority  of 


tante  depuis  la  revocation,  etc.     E.  Hugues.  Hist,  de  la  Restauration  duiProtes* 
tautisme,  i.  455.     Ed.  of  Baum,  30. 
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the  synod,  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  minis- 
try. Then  did  the  gladness  of  the  spectators  burst  forth,  ex- 
ceeding all  bounds ;  and,  amid  exclamations  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  the  whole  assembly,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  re- 
vered examiner  of  the  morning,  joined  in  singing  the  words 
of  the  one  hundred  and  second  psalm,  of  Theodore  Beza's  met- 
rical version,  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion : 

"  En  registre  sera  raise 
Une  si  grande  entreprise, 
Pour  en  faire  souvenir 
A  ceux  qui  sont  a  venir. 

Kt  la  gent  a  Dieu  sacree, 
Centime  de  nouveau  creee, 
Lui  chantera  la  louange 
De  ce  bienfait  tant  estrange." 

The  emotion  manifested  was  extraordinary  and  striking. 
But  it  was  not  strange  nor  misplaced.  Since  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  no  similar  event  had  taken  place.  An- 
toine  Court  was  the  first  Protestant  pastor  ordained  in  France 
since  the  proscription  of  the  Reformed  faith.  The  occurrence 
was  of  good  omen  for  the  future.  Antoine  Court's  fear — "  that 
his  ministry  might  be  rendered  less  fruitful  because  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  people  might  draw  between  a  call  received 
in  a  foreign  academy  and  the  call  of  a  synod  in  which  there 
was  but  a  single  pastor"-  -  was  never  realized.  The  lawfulness 
of  Court's  ordination  was  never  called  in  question.1 

Meanwhile  the  long  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  come 
to  an  end  and  another  protracted  reign  had  begun.  Louis  the 
Accession  of  Fifteenth,  born  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1710, 
Louis  xv.  was  a  k0y  0{  five.  His  age  was  that  of  his  great- 
grandfather, the  late  king,  at  the  accession  of  the  latter,  seventy- 
two  years  before.  The  two  reigns  had  therefore  this  in  com- 
mon, that  both  of  necessity  opened  with  a  long  minority,  during 
which  the  nominal  prince  exercised  little  or  no  influence, 
and  the  course  of  events  was  shaped  by  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  the  regency,  or  by  the  minister  governing  in  the  regent's 
name.  In  the  childhood  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  it  had  been 

1  Mtmoires  d'Antoine  Court,  149-153.  Corteiz,  Relation  historique.  Hugues, 
ubi  supra,  i.  456. 
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Cardinal  Mazarin  that  ruled,  through  the  favor  of  the  regent, 
Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  Now  the  regent  was  Philip,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  son  of  that  monarch's  younger  brother,  and  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  the  Palatinate. 

It  concerns  us  less,  for  the  purpose  of  this  history,  to  inquire  in- 
to the  other  points  of  similarity  or  contrast  between  the  two  reigns, 
than  to  ascertain  how  the  condition  of  the  Huguenots  under  the 
great-grandson  compared  with  their  condition  under  the  monarch 
that  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Suffice  it  then  to  say  at 
persecution  tne  outset,  that  the  fifty-nine  years  of  the  reign  of 
throughout  Louis  the  Fifteenth  constitute,  so  far  as  the  legislation 

his  reign —  '  w 

1715-1774.  affecting  the  Protestant  religion  is  concerned,  a  period 
singularly  dreary  and  monotonous.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  that  religion,  with  all  its  exercises  of  worship,  lay  under 
the  ban  of  the  law,  being  denied  recognition  as  even  existing 
in  France.  Throughout  that  long  space  of  time  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  in  assemblies,  large  or  small,  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  and  the  celebration  of  marriage  according  to 
the  Eeformed  rites,  were  crimes  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  required,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  conform  to  the  practices  of  the  established  church. 
From  1715  to  1774  the  only  conspicuous  variations  were  found 
in  the  more  or  less  rigid  application  and  execution  of  the  in- 
tolerant laws;  the  laws  themselves  were  almost  uniform  in 
their  severity  from  the  accession  to  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth. 

The  king,  the  ministers  of  state  with  their  subordinates, 
from  the  intendants  and  military  commandants  down  to  the 
local  magistrates,  and  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  from 
the  prelates  that  convened  every  five  years  in  general  assembly 
at  Paris  or  elsewhere,  down  to  the  priests,  monks,  and  mis- 
sionaries for  the  propagation  of  the  faith — these  constituted 
the  powers  arrayed  against  the  revived  Protestantism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Of  these  the  king,  nominally  supreme, 
was  distant  and  inaccessible  to  the  Huguenots,  for  the  most 
part  indifferent  to  their  welfare,  always  strangely  ill  informed  of 
what  concerned  them,  and  certainly  without  sympathy.  The 
kings  of  France  have  never  been  wont  to  study  with  thorough- 
ness the  history  of  their  own  realm.  Louis  the  Fifteenth  was 
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no  exception  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  royal  house, 
and  the  delight  which  in  his  youth  he  took  in  inflicting 
suffering  upon  the  lower  animals  did  not  augur  well  for 
the  treatment  which  he  would  extend  to  his  fellow-men  in  the 
years  of  his  manhood.  Posterity  wonders  that  the  Huguenots, 
who  never  received  a  single  token  of  his  compassion,  should  so 
far  have  deceived  themselves  as  to  give  him  credit  for  a  kind 
heart.  The  licentious  monarch,  who  found  his  highest  enjoy- 
ment in  the  society  of  lewd  women  and  in  the  Pare  aux  cerfs, 
had  no  sympathy  to  waste  upon  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
the  Cevennes  or  of  Dauphiny. 

The  ministry,  the  intendants,  and  the  military  commandants 
had  different  degrees  of  ardor  for  the  work  of  the  repression  of 
the  Huguenots,  but  were  united,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  per- 
suasion that  the  policy  to  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  dis- 
tinctly committed  France  must  be  upheld  at  all  hazards.  Not, 
however,  that  they  did  not  tire  from  time  to  time  of  a  task  that 
could  not  but  become  more  and  more  distasteful  to  men  of 
ordinary  humanity.  Even  a  Lamoignon  de  Basville,  we  have 
seen,  was  not  proof  against  a  fatigue  and  disgust  that  occasion- 
ally found  vent  in  reluctant  admissions. 

Behind  king  and  ministers,  behind  intendants  and  military 
commandants,  was  the  clergy — bishops,  vicars-general,  monks 
Activity  of  an(l  nuns,  parish  priests  and  all — never  wavering, 

;iergy,  never  tiring,  but  always  alert,  insistent,  urging  the 
civil  power  to  the  enforcement  of  every  law  against  heresy.  It 
was  the  clergy  in  its  general  assemblies  that  compelled  the 
present  monarch  to  persevere  in  the  course  of  persecution  and 
goaded  the  ministry  on  whenever  their  zeal  seemed  to  flag ;  for 
the  grants  of  money,  which  the  prelates  could  make  or  with' 
hold,  were  as  welcome  in  the  eighteenth,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  And  it  was  the  bishop  in  his  diocese, 
and  the  curate  in  his  parish,  that  were  both  the  eyes  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  discovery  of  the  places 
where  the  proscribed  Huguenots  held  their  secret  conventicles, 
its  B  iee  anc^  *^e  Drains  ^h8^  devised  the  methods  for  surpris- 
ing and  breaking  up  the  conventicles  and  capturing 
the  worshippers.  Not  only  was  every  parish  priest,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  the  bishop's  agent  to  watch  the  movements 
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of  the  New  Converts  of  his  diocese,  but  the  bishop  employed, 
if  need  be,  a  body  of  salaried  spies  who  for  efficiency  compared 
favorably  with  those  in  the  secret  service  of  the  government. 
Thus  it  was  that,  a  few  years  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  intendant  Basville,  writing  to  inform  Flechier  that 
he  was  quite  sure  that  one  of  the  forbidden  meetings  of  the 
Protestants  had  been  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nismes,  and 
that  Brousson  or  some  other  minister  was  in  the  region,  said  to 
the  Bishop  of  Nismes :  "  You  must  stir  up  your  spies  and 
promise  them  new  rewards."  1 

If  the  violence  of  persecution  was  remittent,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  cause  was  either  the  weariness  of  the  civil 
why  the  authorities,  to  which  I  have  referred,  or  their  inability, 
vSihihi-  or  their  fears.  It  was  impracticable  to  dragoon  a  dis- 
tensity.  trict,  impracticable  to  march  and  countermarch  over 
the  mountains  in  quest  of  conventicles  of  New  Converts,  with- 
out a  goodly  number  of  regiments  of  soldiers  at  hand  to  do  the 
work ;  and  in  time  of  foreign  war  those  regiments  were  busy 
elsewhere.  In  time  of  foreign  war,  moreover,  the  Protestants 
must  not  be  provoked  by  cruel  treatment,  either  themselves  to 
rise,  or  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  emissaries  of  the  enemies  of  the 
king  and  favor  the  incursions  or  the  landing  of  hostile  forces. 
But  the  moment  that  fear  was  removed,  the  moment  that  the 
troops  were  once  more  at  leisure,  persecution  was  resumed, 
generally  with  greater  vigor.  Gratitude  for  Huguenot  loyalty 
was  an  unknown  virtue  to  the  kings  of  the  Bourbon  line,  suc- 
cessors of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

The  eight  years  of  the  Eegency  (1715-1723)  have  often  been 
represented  as  years  of  comparative  toleration  for  the  Hugue- 
The  Regen-  notiSJ  under  the  unjust  law  of  1715.  For  unjust  that 
cy,  iris-ma.  jaw  was  a(jmitted  to  be  by  no  less  a  legal  authority 
than  the  king's  attorney  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris :  and  he 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  justice  does  not  punish 
the  accused  on  such  simple  presumptions  as  the  law  contem- 
plated ;  it  was  not  enough  that  the  accused  be  reputed  guilty, 


1  "  II  f aut  eveiller  vos  espions  et  leur  promettre  de  nouvelles  recompenses." 
Basville  to  Flechier,  May,  1697,  MSS.  of  Libr.  of  French  Prot.  Hist.  Soc.,  apnd 
Douen,  Les  Premiers  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  ii.  283. 
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he  must  be  so  indeed,  in  order  to  be  condemned.1  Far  from 
being  a  period  of  tranquillity  to  the  Protestants,  the  rule  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  late  king.  The  regent,  whose  undisguised  immorality 
shocked  even  the  immoral  age  in  which  he  lived,  had  little  in 
common  with  the  Huguenots,  even  if  he  entertained  no  distinct 
feeling  of  hatred  for  them.  It  may  be  that  that  able  and  caus- 
tic person,  his  mother,  who  had  never  been  able  quite  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  she  was  still  a  German  and  a  Protestant  at 
heart,  though  she  had  professed  to  renounce  her  native  country 
and  the  religion  in  which  she  was  born  to  become  Philip's 
wife,  may  have  instilled  into  her  son's  mind  a  certain  feeling 
of  pity  for  the  victims  of  his  uncle's  cruelty.  It  may  be,  too, 
that,  as  the  Duke  of  Saint  Simon  states,  the  regent,  in  his 
hearing,  not  only  gave  utterance  to  that  pity,  but  actually  talked 
of  recalling  the  Huguenot  fugitives  and  undoing  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  If  so, 
however,  Saint  Simon  experienced  no  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
ring him  from  the  attempt  by  misrepresenting  the  Calvinists  as 
the  authors  of  the  disorders  and  civil  wars  of  a  previous  age, 
and  by  exaggerating  the  trouble  which  the  undertaking  must  of 
necessity  entail.2 

The  Huguenots  had  conceived  great  hopes  from  the  change 
of  government  and  from  the  accession  to  power  of  a  nobleman 
The  hopes  supposed  to  be  not  unfriendly.  They  were  speedily 
puenotf  dis-  undeceived.  If  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  cruel 
appointed.  nor  narrow-minded,  neither  had  he  the  force  of  char- 
acter necessary  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
clerical  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  regency  a  considerable  number  of  Protestant 
exiles  returned  to  their  native  land,  and  in  various  places  in 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  Guyenne,  and  Languedoc,  meetings  for  wor- 
ship were  held  with  a  goodly  attendance.  Some  of  these,  es- 


lSee  the  interesting  Lettre  de  M.  d'Aguesseau,  prooureur-gpntral  du  Parle- 
ment  de  Paris,  du  26  mars  1715,  written  after  the  Declaration  was  signed  by 
the  king,  but  before  it  was  registered  by  parliament.  MSS  Nat.  Libr.,  apud 
E.  Hugues,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration  du  Protestantisme  en  France  au  XVIIP 
Bifccle,  i.  (pieces  inedits),  367-369. 

'Memoires  du  Due  de  Saint  Simon  (Paris,  1853),  xxvi.  182-189. 
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pecially  in  Guyenne,  were  broken  up  by  the  troops  sent  against 
them.  It  was  discovered  that  the  Huguenots  had  begun  to 
gather  by  night  for  worship  at  Paris  itself,  in  the  faubourg 
Saint  Antoine.1  But  the  regent  had  no  notion  of  tolerating  so 
startling  an  innovation,  and  soon  a  placard  appeared  that  struck 
a  death-bldw  at  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants.  "  His  Majesty," 
so  it  ran,  "  being  informed  that  certain  persons,  New  Converts, 
have  imagined  without  just  grounds  that  assemblies  might  be 
permitted  among  them  provided  that  arms  were  not  carried,  and 
have  held  some  of  them  despite  the  ordinances  passed  in  this 
French  or-  regard,  and  desiring  to  make  known  his  intentions  on 
?onvel*inst  ^ne  point  and  to  disabuse  them  of  the  chimerical 
tides.  ideas  which  ill-intentioned  characters  have  suggested 
to  them ;  by  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  has  declared 
that  the  edicts  issued  respecting  the  assemblies  of  the  New  Con- 
verts shall  be  executed  with  precision,  all  persons  being  for- 
bidden to  be  found  at  any  of  them,  on  pain  of  punishment." 3 
About  the  same  time,  or  possibly  a  few  weeks  later,  a  longer 
placard  was  posted  on  the  walls  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Languedoc,  still  more  explicitly  denning  the  king's  intention  to 
prohibit  every  gathering  of  Protestants  under  pretext  of  prayers 
or  worship  of  any  kind,  in  any  place,  in  any  numbers,  or  on  any 
other  pretence  whatsoever,  and  enumerating  all  the  laws  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  bearing  011  the  subject.3 

Nor  were  these  empty  threats.  The  regent  was  greatly 
maligned  by  the  Duke  d' An  tin,  if  he  did  not  thoroughly  approve 
of  the  severity  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  two  men  that  were 
sent  to  row  in  the  galleys  for  the  simple  crime  of  having  wor- 
shipped with  the  Protestants  who  were  surprised  in  the  fields 
near  Bouviere,  and  if  he  did  not  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  inflict- 
ing the  costs  of  the  procedure  and  of  the  reward  given  to  the  in- 
former upon  the  town  of  Florae  and  a  neighboring  commune, 
because  some  of  their  inhabitants  were  known  to  have  been 


1  C.  Coquerel,  Histoire  des  Eglises  du  Desert,  i.  122. 

9  Placard  dated  May  10,  1716,  apud  C.  Coquerel,  Histoire  des  Eglises  du  De- 
sert, i.  127. 

3  E.  Hugues,  La  Restauration  du  Protestantisme,  i.  133. 
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present.1  The  only  regret  of  the  duke  in  this  case  was  that  the 
officiating  minister  had  escaped  capture.2 

The  government  had  been  more  fortunate  in  the  case  of  an- 
other Protestant  meeting,  lately  held  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Alais,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  hanging  the  preacher  upon  the 
gallows  erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Marechale  at  Montpellier. 
Execution  The  preacher  was  Etienne  Arnaud,  one  of  the  small 
tor^uenne  circle  of  ministers  and  elders  that  organized  the  church 
Arnaud-  of  the  Desert,  two  or  three  years  before,  in  their  first 
meeting  in  the  quarry  of  Monoblet.  Young  and  ardently  loved 
as  he  was,  Arnaud's  arrest  aroused  and  excited  the  Protestants 
of  the  region,  and  a  band  was  organized  that  might  easily  have 
effected  his  rescue  from  the  hands  of  the  small  escort  of  soldiers 
on  the  road  from  Alais  to  Montpellier.  But  Antoine  Court,  his 
warm  friend  and  colleague,  on  being  informed,  resolutely  op- 
posed the  scheme  and  compelled  its  abandonment.  "  Better 
were  it,"  he  said,  "  that  a  brother  should  seal  the  truths  he  has 
preached  by  a  death  that  may  edify  and  be  'fruitful  to  the 
church,  than  that,  by  his  rescue,  blame  should  be  drawn  down 
upon  the  Protestant  religion  and  disastrous  consequences  upon 
the  province."  3 

The  regent  remained  unmoved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Hu- 
guenots to  the  very  end  of  his  days.  Some  months  before  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the  veteran  preacher 
a  persecutor  Corteiz,  having  heard  that  Cainpredon,  a  royal  officer 

to  the  end.         ,     -^  ,         ^  ,  ,      ^  -t  t    , 

at  Barre,  in  the  Cevennes,  had  openly  promised  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  effect  his  arrest  and  execution, 
wrote  him  a  long  and  touching  letter  in  vindication  of  the  He- 
formed  religion  and  its  supporters.  Even  at  this  distance  of 
time  the  document  can  scarcely  be  read  without  emotion.4 


1  "  Le  Regent  approuve  fort,  Monsieur,  le  jugement  que  vous  avez  rendu  en 
condamnant  aux  galeres  les  deux  homines,"  etc.  Letter  of  the  Duke  d'Antin, 
September  23,  1718,  apud  Corbiere,  Hist,  de  1'Eglise  Ref.  de  Montpellier,  367. 

3  "II  ne  restait  qu'a  pouvoir  attraper  le  predicant  pour  en  faire  un  exemple." 
Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

3  Memoires  d' Antoine  Court,  142.  See,  also,  D.  Bonnefon,  Benjamin  dn 
Plan,  gentilhomme  d'Alais,  depute  general  des  Synodes  des  figlises  Reformees 
de  France,  31. 

4Lettre  de  Corteis  a  M.  Campredoux,  a  Barre,  en  Cevennes.  Bulletin  de 
la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xiii.  154-158.  The  letter  is  without  a  date  ;  but, 
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Cainpredon  forwarded  it  to  Bernage,  intendant  of  Languedoc,  by 
whom  it  was  sent  on  to  the  Marquis  of  La  Vrilliere,  the  secretary 
of  state.  La  Vrilliere  read  it  to  the  regent.  What  effect  the 
appeal  for  justice  and  pity  produced  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  La  Yrilliere  returned  this  brief  instruction  to  the  in- 
tendant :  "  Sir,  I  have  deferred  answering  the  letter  you  took 
the  trouble  to  write  to  me  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  last  month, 
until  I  might  find  time  to  read  to  My  lord  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
the  whole  of  the  letter  written  to  the  Sieur  Campredon  by  the 
preacher  named  Corteiz.  His  Royal  Highness,  who  is  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  making  sure  of  this  man, 
has  very  highly  approved  the  promise  that  has  been  made  of 
three  thousand  livres  to  him  who  shall  procure  his  capture.  Thus 
you  may  cause  steps  to  be  the  taken  in  conformity  with  it."  ] 

Yet  in  spite  of  everything,  in  spite  of  the  galleys  and  the  halter 
for  men  and  preachers,  in  spite  of  imprisonment  in  convents  for 
women,  in  spite  of  significant  warnings  for  those  that 

Progress  of  ,  rn    .  'i-i-j.ii 

Protestant-  were  reported  to  eat  meat  on  prohibited  days,  in  spite 
of  the  carrying  off  of  the  children  of  such  as  would  not 
rear  them  in  a  "  Catholic  "  manner,  in  spite  of  fines  and  every 
species  of  annoyance,  the  churches  of  the  Desert  continued  to 
grow.  Parents  began  again  to  carry  their  children  for  baptism 
to  the  proscribed  pastors ;  young  men  and  maidens  to  call 
upon  those  pastors  to  bless  their  nuptials.  The  "  assemblies  " 
multiplied  apace.  It  was  the  Count  of  Saint  Florentin,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  state  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  that  wrote  in 
1721 :  "  I  am  advised  that  no  traces  are  left  of  religion  in  cer- 
tain provinces,  in  which  the  curates  sometimes  find  themselves 
alone  in  their  churches  ;  that  the  meetings  of  the  Protestants  are 
frequent  and  public,  that  the  signal  of  the  bell  for  the  mass,  on 
Sunday,  serves  to  call  together  the  meetings  of  the  preachers, 
and  that  the  priest  when  he  leaves  the  altar  frequently  hears  at 
the  door  of  his  church  the  singing  of  the  psalms  of  Marot."  2 


as  the  writer  refers  in  it  to  the  death  of  Vesson  and  Hue,  who  were  executed, 
the  first,  April  22,  and  the  second,  May  5,  1723  (see  Hugues,  ubi  supra,  i.  208, 
209),  it  belongs  to  that  year. 

i  La  Vrilliere  to  Bernage,  Meudon,  August  12,  1723.     Bulletin,  etc.,  xiii.  286. 

3  Archives  of  the  Department  of  Herault,  apud  E.  Hugues,  La  Restauration 
du  Protestantisme,  i.  238. 
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It  was  no  better  two  years  later  (1723),  when  the  Bishop  of 
Alais  sent  to  Paris  a  paper  that  was  a  bitter  wail  over  the  rise  of 
Protestantism  and  the  decadence  of  Eoman  Catholi- 
<JfAiX°p  cism  in  the  region  of  the  Cevennes.  "  The  meetings 
that  previously  were  very  rare  and  very  secret  have 
become  so  frequent,  public,  and  well  attended  that  there  have 
been  some  of  more  than  three  thousand  persons,  and  with  as 
many  as  four  hundred  horses  at  hand.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  administered,  preachers  were  commissioned,  and 
the  singing  of  psalms  was  heard  as  far  as  in  the  neighboring 
villages,  and,  although  men  knew  that  the  carrying  of  arms 
made  their  meetings  still  more  criminal,  scarcely  any  were  held 
where  there  were  not  found  a  number  of  armed  persons  to 
favor  escape  in  case  of  surprise.  Our  churches,  which  they 
formerly  frequented,  at  least  out  of  regard  for  men,  are  at  pre- 
sent forsaken ;  there  are  large  parishes  in  which  there  can 
scarcely  be  found  a  single  Catholic  to  wait  upon  the  curates  in 
their  ministry.  Parents  cease  to  send  their  children  to  our 
schools.  .  .  .  The  children  whom  we  have  reared  with 
great  care  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  soon  fall  into  error 
and  succumb  to  the  caresses  or  hard  usage  of  their  parents. 

.  .  .  Within  a  few  years  we  have  perceived  that  a  great 
number  of  New  Converts  who  appeared  to  have  sincerely 
returned  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  who  persevered  in  it  for  a 
long  time,  suddenly  stopped  attending  our  churches  and  plunged 
into  error  and  disorder.  But  what  touches  us  most  keenly  and 
may  have  disastrous  consequences,  is  the  fall  of  many  Old 
Catholics  who  are  being  perverted.  There  is  scarcely  a  town 
or  village  where  sad  examples  of  this  cannot  be  seen,  and  the 
number  of  such  is  increasing  every  day."  l 

It  was  not  in  numbers  alone  that  the  churches  of  the  Desert 
were  advancing ;  they  made  progress  also  in  the  care  they  ex- 
protestant  fercised  for  the  morals  of  their  members.  The  reader 
morals.  mav  smile  when  he  learns  that  the  provincial  synod  of 
Lower  Languedoc  and  the  Cevennes,  that  met  in  May,  1721, 
attempted  to  check  some  of  the  more  common  vices  that  passed 


1  Memoire  of  the  Bishop  of  Alais,  now  in  the  National  Library,  printed  in 
Hugues,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  i.  246-250. 
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unrebuked  in  the  community,  by  pecuniary  fines  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  Persons  that  had  sworn  and  blasphemed  the 
name  of  God,  were  to  be  condemned  to  give  five  sous  for  the 
poor ;  those  that  profaned  the  Lord's  Day  by  games  or  other- 
wise, must  contribute  a  similar  amount.  For  all  foul  language, 
for  every  false,  slanderous,  and  mocking  speech,  and  for  the  ut- 
terance of  words  condemned  in  Holy  Writ,  the  penalty  was  to 
be  six  deniers.1  An  incident  for  the  truth  of  which  Pierre  Cor- 
teiz  vouches  in  his  autobiography,  though  in  itself  unimportant, 
may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  of  the  day. 

The  Huguenots,  anxious  to  test  the  virtue  of  their  experiment, 
were  very  particular,  says  the  writer,2  to  exact  payment  of  these 
fines,  extending  them  even  to  the  person  of  a  Koman  Catholic 
priest,  the  curate  of  Vialas,  in  the  Cevennes.  A  stanch  Prot- 
estant being  in  the  company  of  the  ecclesiastic,  not  long  after 
the  meeting  of  the  synod,  and  hearing  him  indulge  in  profane 
swearing,  took  the  liberty  of  remarking :  "  We  of  the  Eeformed 
religion,  Sir,  have  agreed  together,  with  the  view  of  putting  a 
stop  to  bad  language,  that  every  one  of  us  should  for  that 
offence  condemn  himself  to  give  something  to  the  poor,  and  a 
man  could  not  give  less  than  a  six  deniers  piece."  "  That  is 
right,"  replied  the  cure,  "  here  is  the  six  deniers  piece."  Thus 
it  was,  whimsically  observes  the  narrator,  that  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  shared  in  our  discipline,  to  the  honor  of  the  Protes- 
tants. 

The  more  severe  and  systematic  persecution  of  the  Huguenots 


1  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Lower  Languedoc  and  the  Cevennes  (1721),  in  Les 
Synodes  du  Desert,  i.  23. 

2Baum  edit.,  p.  40;  Hngues,  i.  463. — The  very  interesting  and  important 
narrative  of  Pierre  Corteiz  is  extant  in  two  somewhat  divergent  forms. 
Wh ether  the  variations  are  due  to  the  author  himself  or  were  made  by  others, 
possibly  with  the  author's  sanction  (Corteiz  being  an  illiterate  man),  I  do  not 
know.  Professor  Baum  published  the  document  separately,  in  1871,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  French  church  of  Zurich  where  Corteiz  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Edmond  Hugues  has  printed  it  in  the  other  form, 
somewhat  shorter,  in  the  appendix  of  his  Histoire  de  la  Restauration  du  Prot. 
au  XVIII*  siecle,  with  the  title  "  Relation  historique  des  principaux  evenements 
qni  sont  arrives  a  la  religion  protestante  depuisla  revocation  des  edits  de  Nantes, 
Tan  1685,  jusques  &  Tan  present  1728,  par  Corteiz."  The  manuscript  of  this  is 
in  the  Court  collection  of  the  Library  of  Geneva. 
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dates  from  the  publication  of  the  law  of  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
1724 

Even  before  the  death  of  the  regent,  which  occurred  in  1723, 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  summarize  and  co-ordinate  the 
multitude  of  edicts,  declarations,  and  orders  in  council 


on  of  issued  against  the  Protestants  with  little  regard  either 
to  justice  or  to  method.  It  was  a  rare  medley  with 
which  the  lawyers  had  to  do,  the  result  of  priestly  suggestion, 
judicial  caprice,  and  ministerial  subserviency.  The  means  of 
petty  annoyance  which  happened  to  present  itself  to  the  mind 
of  an  inferior  ecclesiastic  had  often  been  caught  up  by  a  royal 
officer  and  had  taken  shape  in  a  judicial  decision  or  an  order  in 
council.  The  order  in  council  was  presently  transformed  into  an 
edict  of  universal  application.  Some  laws  bore  upon  their  face 
that  they  were  granted  at  the  request  of  the  bishops.  A  great 
number  introduced  new  and  iniquitous  legislation  of  an  un- 
heard-of sort,  under  pretence  of  interpreting  past  statutes  and 
explaining  what  the  original  lawgiver  must  have  meant.  Dis- 
order and  contradiction  reigned  everywhere.  Apart  from  the 
laws  that  had  been  superseded  and  rendered  inoperative  by  the 
sweeping  provisions  of  the  revocatory  edict,  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  attorney  general  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  a  good  two  hundred  or  more  which  were 
almost  completely  ignored.1 

Of  the  origin  of  the  horrible  law  issued  less  than  six  months 
after  the  regent's  death—  for  horrible  indeed  it  was  —  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  while  Tressan,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  with  the 
active  assistance  of  Basville,  late  intendant  of  Languedoc,  was 
the  editor  that  threw  it  into  shape,  the  clergy  by  their  persistent 
efforts  through  many  a  year  must  be  held  to  be  the  true  au- 
thors.* Of  course,  I  hold  guiltless  of  this  crime  against  human- 

"On  songea  alors  (during  the  regency)  a  y  remedier  par  line  loi  qui  ren- 
fermerait  la  disposition  de  plus  de  deux  cents  edits,  declarations  ou  arrets  qui 
ftaient  presque  ignores.  M.  le  chancelier  d'Aguesseau  y  travailla."  Joly  de 
Fleury,  apud  Hugues,  La  Restauration  du  Protestantisme,  i.  251. 

1  See  Hugues,  ubi  supra,  i.  263,  who  has  discussed  and  shown  the  absurdity 
of  the  fanciful  view  of  Malesherbes  that  Joly  de  Fleury  drew  it  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  a  snare  for  the  clergy,  and  the  silliness  of  Rulhiere's  assertion 
that  "  the  clergy,  the  inteiidauts,  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  had  neither  asked 
for  it  nor  foreseen  it." 
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itj  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  a  beardless  boy  of  fourteen  years  and 
two  months.  Yet  this  beardless  boy  was  made  by  the  ministers 
that  usurped  his  name  to  make  such  lying  assertions  as  the 
statement  contained  in  the  second  article,  to  the  effect  that 
there  "had  arisen  and  were  daily  arising  in  his  kingdom  a  num- 
ber of  preachers  who  busied  themselves  solely  in  exciting  the 
people  to  revolt,  while  diverting  them  from  the  exercises  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  religion."  Louis  himself  may 
not  have  known  that  this  was  not  so ;  but  his  advisers,  thor- 
oughly cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  pastors  and  preachers  of 
the  Desert  had  cheerfully  labored  to  thwart  the  efforts  lately 
made  by  foreign  emissaries,  knew  it  full  well. 

There  is  no  need  that  I  should  give  even  a  sketch  of  the 
articles  of  the  law  of  1724,  for  it  was  not  new  legislation,  but  a  rep- 
A  -e-enact-  e^^on  °^  the  °^  with  a  view  to  more  complete  execu- 
renseverev  tion.1  On  only  one  point  did  a  feeling  of  shame  com- 
iaw.  pei  a  slight  alleviation.  While  re-enacting  the  pains 

against  the  person  and  memory  of  those  who  died  as  relapsed 
persons,  the  infliction  upon  the  corpses  of  Huguenots  of  that 
inhuman  treatment  which  had  raised  the  indignation  of  civilized 
Europe  was  purposely  omitted.  The  dead  bodies  of  respect- 
able men  and  women  were  no  longer  to  be  dragged  naked 
through  the  streets  of  towns  and  villages  upon  a  hurdle,  flung 
into  the  common  sewer,  and  there  left  to  rot  as  worthless  car- 
rion.3 But  no  more  mercy  was  shown  than  heretofore  to  the 
living.  Death  remained  the  penalty  for  the  Huguenot  preacher. 
Indeed  the  clause  was  added  that  this  penalty  should  not  here- 
after be  regarded  as  comminatory,  that  is,  a  penalty  that  might 
be  inflicted  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.3  The  minis- 
ter or  preacher  that  fell  into  their  hands  must  be  sent  to  the 
gallows.  Against  the  laymen  that  frequented  the  conventicles 


1  Declaration  du  Roy  du  14  Mai  1724,  concernant  la  Religion.  £dits.  Declara- 
tions et  Arrests,  534-550. 

3  This  modification,  however,  was  decently  veiled  under  the  words  "  pour  etre 
leur  dite  memoire  condamnee  avec  confiscation  de  leurs  biens,  derogeant  aux 
autres  peines  portees  par  la  Declaration  du  29  Avril  1686,  et  a  celle  du  8  Mars 
1715,  lesquelles  seront  au  surplus  executees,  en  ce  qui  ne  se  trouvera  contraire 
an  present  Article. "  Article  ix. 

*"Les  peines  comminatoires  ne  sont  encourues  de  plein  droit,  et  peuvent 
n'ctre  pas  infligees."  Diet,  de  1' Academic. 
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and  those  who  harbored  ministers  the  prescriptions  were  as 
heretofore  —  galleys  for  the  men,  shearing  of  the  head  and  im- 
prisonment for  life  for  the  women.  In  one  important  particular 
the  condition  of  the  Huguenots  was  aggravated.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  civil  status  of  the  Protestants  was  distinctly 
attacked  and  the  illegitimacy  of  their  marriages  was  formally 
asserted-1  Moreover,  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and 
the  duty  of  their  teachers  to  take  them  to  attend  mass  was 
particularly  emphasized. 

It  was  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  the  clerical  hand 
that  drew  up  the  law  almost  always  avoided  or  disdained  the 
designation  of  the  Protestants  of  France  as  "New  Converts." 
They  figure  in  its  articles  as  "  our  subjects  who  heretofore  made 
profession  of  the  pretended  Reformed  religion,"  some  of  them 
"  reunited  with  little  sincerity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic religion,"  or  as  "  Beligionnaires  ;  "  in  only  a  single  instance 
are  they  spoken  of  as  "  our  subjects  recently  reunited  to  the 
Catholic  faith."  They  had  won  thus  much  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  that  they  were  not  confounded  with  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  but  occupied  a  place  apart  by  them- 
selves. It  was  a  concession  that  Protestantism  still  existed. 

Outside  of  the  laws  the  same  admission  was  made  even  more 
frankly.  About  this  time  Abbe  Robert,  provost  of  the  cathedral 
of  Nismes,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  interruption  in  the 
exercises  of  their  religion  for  the  space  of  forty  years  had  not 
detached  the  Huguenots  from  it  ;  for  parents  impressed  it  upon 
the  hearts  of  their  children  and  found  no  difficulty  in  destroy- 
ing the  very  first  smattering  of  an  education  of  a  different  kind 
that  had  been  laboriously  instilled  into  them.2  Twelve  years 
later  the  Abbe  Maximin  was  ready  to  go  much  further.  Doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  Grand  Vicar  of  Alais  although  he  was,  he 
admitted  that,  in  the  fifty  years  since  the  proscription  of  Calvin- 
Thedesi  ism,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  lost  more  than 
coSvefrt8»  i*  k8^  gained-  As  to  calling  the  "  religionnaires  " 
new  converts>  ne  made  bold  to  say  that  no  designation 
could  be  found  that  suited  them  less.3 


'Hngues,  ubi  supra,  i.  258,  note.  2  Ibid.,  i.  306. 

8  "  Or,  il  u'y  a  point  de  nom  qui  leur  couvienne  moiiis."     Memoire  au  sujet 
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Meanwhile,  judicious  men  even  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
looked  askance  at  the  new  law  and  doubted  whereunto  it  would 
come.  "  There  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
sensible  month,"  wrote  a  lawyer  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in 
catholics  June,  1724,  "  a  declaration  of  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
an(^  regisfcere(l  °n  the  thirty-first,  concerning  religion. 
It  contains  eighteen  very  rigorous  articles  against  the 
New  Converts  and  about  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
old  Catholics  are  involved  also.  This  severity,  which  may  de- 
generate into  denunciation,  is  not  regarded  with  approval,  and 
it  may  well  become  the  seed  of  trouble  and  civil  war,  from  which 
may  God  defend  us !  The  clergy  would  do  far  better  to  pay  its 
annuities  than  give  such  counsels." l 

For  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  law  of  1724, 
great  as  was  the  disappointment  and  consternation  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, there  was  little  change  in  their  outward  relations  ;  but 
when,  in  1726,  the  Cardinal  Fleury  displaced  the  Duke 
Fieurybe-  of  Bourbon,  whom  three  years  before  he  had  himself 

comes  prime    ,  .  ,   .  ..  ,  .   .  P         • 

minister—  been  instrumental  in  raising  to  the  position  01  prime 
minister  of  the  king,  and  was  honored  by  the  pope 
with  a  seat  in  the  "  sacred  college,"  the  fresh  cloud  of  persecu- 
tion which  had  so  long  been  threatening  burst  forth  in  full 
force.  For  the  crime  of  attendance  upon  Protestant  assemblies 
or  conventicles  the  procedure  according  to  law,  with  its  prover- 
bial delays,  was  too  dilatory.  An  order  signed  by  the  king  di- 
rected that  all  persons  taken  in  the  very  act  should  at  once  be 
condemned  to  the  galleys  or  to  lifelong  imprisonment — penalties 
that  should  also  be  meted  out,  without  other  form  or  process  of 
law,  to  any  persons  that  might  not  indeed  be  caught  on  the  spot 
but  were  known  to  have  been  there.2 


des  Religionnaires  du  Bas-Languedoc  et  des  Cevennes  presente  a  la  Cour  par 
I'abb6  de  Saint-Maximin,  docteur  de  Sorbonne,  prevot  et  grand  vicaire  d'Alais. " 
This  long  and  important  document  is  found  among  the  MSS.  of  the  National 
Library  of  France,  and  is  published  in  full  by  Hugues,  ubi  supra,  ii.  App.  423- 
439. 

1  Journal  de  Paris  par  Mathieu  Marais,  avocat  au  Parlement.     In  the  Revue 
Retrospective,  xv.  (1838)  242. 

2  Royal  order  to  Marquis  de  La  Fare,  governor  of  Alais,  etc.,  Fontainebleau, 
September  11,  1726.     In  C.  Sagnier,  La  Tour  de  Constance  et  ses  Prisonnieres 
(Paris,  1880),  Pieces  justificatives,  113  et  seq. 

VOL.  II.— 29 
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Now  did  the  sombre  Tour  de  Constance,  at  Aigues  Mortes, 
begin  to  overflow  with  unfortunate  Huguenot  women,  sent  here 
when  their  fathers  or  husbands  or  brothers  were  condemned,  for 
Tourde  *ne  same  or  similar  offences,  to  serve  in  the  galleys, 
con  jance  a  "\Vhich  nad  the  harder  lot,  the  men  or  the  women,  it  is 
Protestant  nofc  easy  to  say.  The  sufferings  of  the  wretched  galley- 
17X1768.  siave  have  occupied  our  attention  already,  and  were 
found  to  be  terrible  indeed.  But,  at  least,  the  galley-slave  lived 
out  of  doors  and  breathed  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  His  eyes,  not 
less  than  the  captain's  eyes,  or  the  eyes  of  the  cruel  comite  set 
over  him  as  taskmaster,  could  take  in  the  beauties  of  sea  and 
land.  If  a  shower  of  blows  might  any  moment  descend  upon 
his  naked  back,  and  if  an  inhuman  officer  might  occasionally 
exact  an  amount  of  toil  at  the  oar  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  endurance,  yet  there  were  hours  of  rest  and  times  when 
the  variety  and  novelty  of  the  surroundings  gave  fresh  vigor  to 
the  jaded  body.  To  the  poor  women  that  lingered  out  a  dreary 
existence  in  the  Tour  de  Constance  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  was  a  dreary  monotony  of  scene  and 
employment,  each  day  being  the  precise  counterpart  of  every 
other,  and  all  days  being  alike  destitute  of  hope. 

There  was  Isabeau  Menet,  who,  less  than  a  year  after  her 
marriage,  was  surprised  at  a  meeting  held  in  a  barn  near  Saint 
Andre  de  Bruzac.  Fifteen  years  later  they  released  her  and 
gave  her  into  her  father's  keeping  ;  she  had  lost  her  reason. 

There  was  Marie  Bereau,  blind  from  her  childhood.  After 
thirty-one  years'  imprisonment  she  still  languished  in  the 
tower,  an  old  woman  of  fourscore.  There,  too,  were  Anne  Gaus- 
sen,  captured  in  1723,  and  still  in  prison  forty  years  later,  and 
Marie  DU-  Marie  Robert,  who  endured  thirty-seven  years  of  con- 
rand.  finement.  There  was  Marie  Durand,  destined  to  a 

little  distinction  above  her  unfortunate  fellows.  She  was  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen  when  they  immured  her  in  these  walls,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  she  had  a  brother  who.  preached 
in  the  Desert.  The  king  liberated  her,  of  his  great  mercy,  in 
1768.  She  was  then  a  prematurely  old  and  infirm  woman  of 
fifty-three.  Her  brother,  the  Huguenot  pastor,  whom  they 
caught  in  1732,  on  the  road  to  Vermoux,  and  hung  at  Mont- 
pellier  that  same  year,  had  been  dead  a  third  of  a  century  and 
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more.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  they  had  kept  her  for  this 
long  space,  away  from  her  kindred  and  friends,  away  from  the 
light  of  day  and  the  joys  of  social  life,  unless  it  be  that  she 
had  remained  firm  in  her  Huguenot  faith,  and  certainly  that 
was  not  legally  a  crime  in  one  that  had  broken  the  royal  laws 
in  no  other  respect.  When  Marie  was  arrested  the  king  had 
also  sent  a  lettre  de  cachet  for  the  consignment  to  the  fort  of 
Brescou  of  a  Protestant  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  betrothed. 
Among  the  letters  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  age, 
not  least  in  pathetic  interest  is  a  note  which  M.  Serres,  of  St. 
Pierreville,  found  the  means  of  forwarding  to  her,  the  more 
touching  that  the  hope  which  he  expressed  of  her  speedy 
liberation  and  of  their  union  was  not  destined  ever  to  be  ful- 
filled. These  were  two  blighted  lives  among  the  many  for 
which  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  like  his  predecessor,  must  bear  the 
guilt.1 

Visitors  to  the  Tour  de  Constance  may  now  see  in  the  upper 
chamber  a  few  characters  scratched,  as  with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment, upon  the  margin  of  the  round  hole  that  constitutes  the 
only  direct  communication  with  the  chamber  beneath.  The 
"Resistez!"  letters,  rudely  traced,  form  a  single  word,  incorrectly 
the  perse-*0'  sPellecl  —  BECISTEZ  "  -  "  Resist !  "  It  is  the  tradi- 
cuted.  ^jon  that  it  was  Marie  Durand  who  with  her  knitting- 
needle  laboriously  traced  the  letters  upon  the  stone ;  and  the 
injunction  she  chose  may  well  be  taken  as  the  appropriate 
motto  of  the  long  -  enduring  and  patient  adherents  of  the 
churches  of  the  Desert,  who  by  their  steadfastness  won  the  day 
at  last  for  a  faith  exposed  to  persecutions  calculated  to  try  the 
fortitude  of  men  and  women  above  most  persecutions.2 

Not  all  these  Christian  women  were  so  courageous  as  Marie 

1  The  reader  may  see  the  note,  dated  from  the  place  of  the  writer's  incarcera- 
tion, September  19,  1730,  in  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  iv.  94,  or  in  the  ad- 
mirable biography,  Marie  Durand,  Prisonniere  a  la  Tour  de  Constance,  1730  - 
1768.  by  Daniel  Benoit (Toulouse,  1884),  56. 

2  Mr.  Charles  Frossard,  whose  monograph,  La  Tour  de  Constance  d'Aigues- 
Mortes,  read  before  the  French  Protestant  Historical  Society  in  1875,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Society's  Bulletin,  xxiv.  173-182,  is  one  of  the  most  readable  ac- 
counts of  the  buildings  and  its  unhappy  occupants,  is  right  in  regarding  Marie 
Durand' s  motto  for  the  Churches  of  the  Desert  as  in  nowise  inferior  to  the  **  Je 
maintiendrai"  of  the  Dutch  Protestants. 
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Durand  ;  but  if  they  finally  consented  to  make  a  pretence  of 
abjuration,  in  order  to  purchase  their  deliverance,  it  was  rarely, 
perhaps  never,  until  years  of  hardship  had  broken  down  their 
spirit.  Thus  Anne  Sabourin  had  been  ten  years  incarcerated 
when  the  solicitations  of  the  curate  of  Aigues  Mortes  at  length 
prevailed  upon  her  to  make  such  concessions  that  he  was  able 
to  certify  that  she  had  "  of  her  pure  and  frank  volition  "  en- 
tered the  pale  of  the  church,  having  forsworn  the  errors  of 
Luther  and  Calvin — what  errors  they  were  he  does  not  state — 
and  that  he  had  consequently  granted  her  absolution.  Great 
seems  to  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  at  the  news,  for 
the  king  at  once  sent  an  order  by  courier  for  her  instant  release. 
But  the  conversion  was  so  evanescent  that  the  moment 
Anne  obtained  her  freedom  she  resumed  the  practices  of  her 
true  religion,  and  when  at  her  death,  twenty-two  years  later,  her 
brother  sought  and  obtained  the  authority  to  bury  her  body,  it 
was  for  an  avowed  Protestant  that  he  demanded  it.1 

From  about  1708,  the  last  male  prisoners  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  Tour  de  Constance,  shortly  after  the  almost 
miraculous  escape  of  Mazel  and  his  companions,  recorded  on  a 
previous  page,  until  1768,2  when  the  dingy  tower  was  trans- 
formed into  a  place  of  detention  for  ordinary  criminals,  the 
tower  continued  to  be,  not,  indeed,  the  only  place  to  which  Hu- 
guenot women  were  consigned  because  of  their  devotion  to 
their  religion,  but  the  most  striking,  and  perhaps  the  most  ter- 
rible. It  was  of  the  Tour  de  Constance  that  Monsieur  de 
Boufflers,  visiting  it  a  year  or  two  before  it  ceased  to  be  a 
prison  for  Protestants,  penned  a  description  that  has  often 
been  repeated.  "  I  followed  M.  de  Beauvau  in  a  tour  of  ill- 
visit  of  M  spection  along  the  coasts  of  Languedoc.  We  arrived 
deBoufflerfl.  at  Aigues  Mortes,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tour  de  Con- 
stance. At  the  entrance  we  found  an  attentive  doorkeeper, 
who  after  having  conducted  us  by  dark  and  tortuous  stair- 
cases, opened  with  a  loud  noise  a  frightful  door  over  which 


1  The  best  account  of  the  prisoners  is  contained  in  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Sap-' 
nier's  La  Tour  de  Constance  et  ses  Prisonnidres.  In  the  fourth  volume  of 
Haag,  La  France  Protestante  (3d  edition),  83-99,  s.  v.  Chassefiere.  the  same  writer 
has  given  as  complete  a  list  of  the  prisoners  as  was  known  in  1884 

'Sagnier,  13,  93.  x 
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one  seemed  to  read  Dante's  inscription  :  Lasdate  ogni  speranza, 

0  voi  cK  entrate.     Colors  fail  me  to  paint  the  horror  of  a  view  to 
which  my  eyes  were  so  unaccustomed — a  picture  hideous  and 
touching,  at  the  same  time,  in  which  disgust  added  to  the  in- 
terest.    We  saw  before  us  a  spacious  round  chamber  deprived 
of  air  and  light.     Fourteen  women  were  languishing  there  in 
tears   and  wretchedness.     The  commandant   had  difficulty  in 
containing  his  emotion  ;  and,  doubtless  for  the  first  time,  these 
unfortunate  women  read  compassion  on  a  human  countenance. 

1  can  yet  see  them,  at  this  sudden  apparition,  all  of  them  falling 
at  his  feet,  and  bathing  them  with  their  tears,  attempting  to 
speak,  but  finding  for  words  only  sobs ;  then,  emboldened  by 
our  words  of  comfort,  recounting  all  together  their  common 
sorrows.     Alas !    their  entire  crime  consisted  in   having  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  religion  as  Henry  the  Fourth.     The 
youngest  of  these  martyrs  was  older  than  fifty  years  :  she  was 
eight  when  arrested,  going  to  the  prtche  with  her  mother,  and 
the  punishment  lasted  still !  "  * 

So  ineffectual  was  the  barbarous  law  of  1724  in  preventing 
the  celebration  of  baptisms  and  marriages  "  in  the  Desert,"  that 
it  was  precisely  from  the  time  when  the  strict  enforcement  of 
that  law  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  that  the  practice  of 
resorting  to  the  proscribed  conventicles  for  the  purpose  became 
more  general  than  ever  before.2  In  like  manner  the  careful  and 
minute  provisions  intended  to  compel  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  mass  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  for 
non-attend-  religious  instruction  failed  conspicuouslv  of  accomplish- 

anceofchil-  .,      .  ,T    .    ,  ,  ,  .         , 

drenatmass  ing  their  purpose.    Not,  however,  but  neglect  or  refusal 

and  school.          7  •••    i          •  mi       ^  •  T 

entailed  serious  consequences.  The  fines  imposed  were 
a  burden  almost  intolerable  to  a  population  like  that  of  the  Ceven- 


1 1  take  this  striking  passage,  which  has  so  often  been  quoted,  from  the  pages 
of  E.  B.  D.  Frossard,  Tableau  de  Nismes  et  de  ses  Environs  *\  vingt  lieues  a  la 
ronde  (Nismes,  1834-1838),  ii.  217.  The  author  of  this  work,  who  was  a  pastor 
of  Nismes  from  1825  to  1847,  was  not  only  an  earnest  theologian  and  a  faith- 
ful preacher,  but  a  writer  of  no  little  merit  on  historical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects. The  present  book  is  written  con  amore,  and  the  illustrations,  from  his 
own  hand,  are  graphic  and  valuable.  One  of  them  is  the  only  view  I  have 
seen  of  the  interior  of  the  Tour  de  Constance,  of  the  upper  chamber  of  which 
it  gives  a  fair  idea. 

*  Hugues,  Hist,  de  la  Restauration  du  Prot. ,  ii.  15. 
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nes,  poverty-stricken  at  best.  A  single  example  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this.  There  is  still  preserved  a  statement  made  by  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  little  village  of  Cassagnas,  where  almost  the 
entire  population  of  six  or  seven  hundred  souls  appears  to  have 
been  Protestant  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  it  is  Protestant  at 
the  present  day.1  Over  a  score  of  families  persistently  declined 
to  send  the  children  to  be  taught  doctrines  and  practices  which 
the  parents  abhorred.  The  statement  covers  the  single  month 
of  November,  1729,  and  shows  that  the  parents  of  each  child 
were  fined  ten  sous  for  every  time  the  child  was  absent  from 
school  or  mass — in  each  case  ten  times  in  all.  A  father  who  had 
three  children  had  to  pay  fifteen  livres  tournois,  probably  not 
far  from  his  earnings  for  an  entire  week.  For  the  whole  twenty- 
seven  children  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  livres  was 
assessed,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  fathers,  mothers,  or 
guardians  were  condemned  "to  be  constrained  by  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  military  garrison  (that  is,  by  the  quartering  of  sol- 
diers), after  a  simple  notice."  2 

Even  more  burdensome  were  the  extraordinary  and  excessive 
fines  laid  upon  entire  communities  of  Huguenots,  in  conse- 
rves for  quence  of  conventicles  known  to  have  been  held  within 
conventicles,  their  bounds,  and  apportioned  among  the  individual 
families  whether  they  had  attended  the  meetings  or  not.  Not 
but  that  occasionally  the  money  was  collected  with  all  Gallic 
politeness,  and  the  observance  of  every  point  of  etiquette.  "  I 
should  be  sorry,"  wrote  one  government  agent  to  a  gentleman 
of  Montauban,  in  notifying  him  that  his  share  of  the  fine  laid  by 
the  intendant  amounted  to  thirty-nine  livres  and  a  half, "  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  the  methods 


1  The  village  of  Cassagnas  has,  according  to  Gindre  de  Mancy,  Dictionnaire 
des  Communes,  a  population  of  748  souls.  The  parish  of  Cassagnas,  including, 
doubtless,  a  larger  territory,  contains  a  slightly  larger  Protestant  population,  hav- 
ing grown  from  591,  in  1802.  to  850,  in  1888.  (Perrenoud,  Etude  hist,  sur  les  pro- 
gres  du  Prot.  en  France,  241.)  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  since  1840  it  has  not 
only  had  a  consistorial  church  with  a  pastor  and  edifice  for  worship,  but  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  and  a  Sunday  school.  The  fines  under  which  the  Huguenotg 
groaned  a  century  and  a  half  ago  have  availed  nothing  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Reformed  faith  in  Cassagnas. 

*  See  the  curious  document  and  table  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du 
Prot.  fr.,  xxxix.  318-320. 
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prescribed  to  me  for  the  collection  with  which  I  am  charged, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  avoid,  by  your  exact- 
ness, the  extreme  pain  I  should  have  to  resort  to  them  and  to 
see  you  exposed  to  the  slightest  expense."  And  he  closed  by 
signing  himself,  "very  perfectly,  your  very  humble  and  very 
obedient  servant."  1 

Meantime,  with  the  lapse  of  years  the  churches  of  the  Desert 
developed  gradually  but  steadily.     It  is  appropriate  that  we 

should  here  glance  at  some  of  the  more  striking  features 
development  of  their  internal  growth.  In  the  earliest  stage,  when  the 
churches  of  number  of  ordained  ministers  was  extremely  small,  the 

synods  and  colloquies  of  the  Desert  were  undoubtedly 
inclined  to  extend  the  right  to  administer  the  two  sacraments 
of  the  church  as  far  as  possible.  They  did,  indeed,  altogether 
Thefunc  deny  ^ie  right  to  the  "  proposant,"  or  licentiate,  to 
tions  of  the  baptize  or  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  of  his  own  ati- 
ants"re-  thority ;  but  they  recognized  the  right  of  a  regularly 

constituted  eldership  to  empower  him  to  administer 
these  sacraments.  A  provincial  synod  declared  "  that  all  those 
that  have  received  the  approval  of  the  elders  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, have  the  right  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  also  that  of  Holy  Baptism,  upon  the  condition  that 
the  parents  whose  child  is  to  be  baptized  shall  promise  to  reply 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  [Eoman  Catholic]  priest,  in  case  they 
be  asked,  whether  the  child  has  been  baptized."  2  In  full  con- 
sistency with  this  action  the  Colloquy  of  the  Cevennes,  in  De- 
cember, 1720,  disciplined  the  licentiate  Jean  Yesson,  basing  its 
sentence  partly  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  "  administered  the 
sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  to  children,  without  authority  to  do 
so,  not  having  ordination  or  approbation  of  the  elders  elected 
and  chosen  by  the  faithful."  "  This,"  adds  the  colloquy,  "  is  a 
grave  offence  and  a  gross  irregularity.  First,  because  there  are 
ministers  that  have  received  all  the  forms  requisite  for  the  dis- 
charge of  this  sacred  function ;  in  the  second  place,  because  this 
is  to  revive  the  error  of  the  Marcionites  and  to  endorse  that  of 

1  Mr.  Chateau  to  Mr.  Bessy,  former  member  of  the  king's  guard,  Montauban, 
June  15,  1747.     Bulletin,  etc.,  xxvi.  382. 

2  Synode  du  Languedoc  et  des  Cevennes,  le  7  fevrier,  1718.     Les  Synodes 
du  Desert,  i.  11. 
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[the  adherents  of]  the  Eomish  church  who  imagine  that  neces- 
sity confers  authority  upon  men  and  women,  without  any  solid 
ground  in  support  of  their  opinion.  Whereas  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  we  are  bound  to  profess,  teaches  us  that  those  only 
who  have  received  a  lawful  and  ample  call  in  a  time  of  peace  by 
an  assembly  of  pastors  and  professors,  can  do  so  [i.e.,  discharge 
ministerial  functions]  in  a  time  of  persecution,  when  there  are 
no  ministers  or  means  of  obtaining  them.  It  is,  indeed,  allow- 
able for  elders  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  to  select  a  man  whom 
they  know  to  possess  qualifications  requisite  for  the  Holy  Min- 
istry, and  confer  upon  him  power  and  authority  to  discharge  all 
the  functions  of  a  pastor.  But  the  said  sieur  Vesson  has  not 
been  established  or  inducted  in  any  consistory  of  ministers,  nor 
in  any  consistory  of  elders,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Where- 
fore he  has  no  right  to  administer  the  aforesaid  holy  sacra- 
ments." l  As  the  number  of  pastors  increased,  the  synods  grew 
more  strict.  It  became  the  rule  that,  under  no  circumstances 
whatsoever,  should  the  "proposant,"  or  licentiate,  undertake 
anything  beyond  preaching  the  Gospel.  Emphasizing  this 
point,  they  adopted  the  custom  of  inserting  in  the  certificate  of 
licensure  some  such  clause  as  we  find  in  the  following  formula  : 
"  We  have  licensed  him  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  Holy 
Ministry,  excepting  the  celebration  of  marriage  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  holy  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, which  he  cannot  administer  until  he  shall  have  received 
full  and  complete  ordination." 2 

The  acts  of  the  synods  and  colloquies,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  give  so  distinct  and  interesting  a  picture  of 
the  churches  of  the  Desert  that  I  shall  not  hesitate 
gnodHof      to  draw  largely  upon  them  for  illustration  of  this 
phase  of  the  religious  life  of  France.     Many  of  these 
records  have,  indeed,  perished.     The  fragments  of  others  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  owe  their  preservation  to  some  happy 
accident.    Written  upon  a  loose  sheet,  in  a  fine  but  legible  hand, 
the  solitary  copy  of  the  transactions  of  some  important  meet- 
ing, early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  still  bears  the  marks  of  the 


1  Les  Synodes  dn  Desert,  i.  20. 

«  Synod  of  Lower  Lnnguedoc,  May,  1736,  ibid.,  i.  140. 
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care  taken  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  prying  soldiers  or 
government  agents.  The  tell-tale  scrap,  scarcely  larger  than  a 
man's  hand,  which  would  have  insured  the  incarceration,  pos- 
sibly the  execution  of  him  upon  whose  person  it  might  have 
been  found,  was  folded  carefully  and  hidden  in  the  pocket  or 
wallet  of  the  preacher  who  was  interested,  above  all  others, 
in  the  decisions  it  recorded.  It  is  a  marvel  that  so  many  such 
manuscripts  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  neglect, 
while  destruction  has  overtaken  many  a  carefully  tended  library 
of  well-bound  tomes.1 

The  administration  of  the  churches  was,  from  the  first,  both 
decorous  and  firm.  Their  judicatures  were  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior in  dignity  to  the  ecclesiastical  convocations 
the  church  held  in  the  less  troublous  times  under  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  The  synod  might  consist  of  a  handful  of 
ministers  and  elders,  gathered  in  the  mountains  or  in  some 
lonely  country-house;  but,  wherever  convened,  the  rules  of 
order  were  rigidly  observed.  It  appointed  its  moderator  and 
assistant  moderator,  its  secretary  and  assistant  secretary.  The 
authority  of  the  chair  was  enforced.  The  speakers  were  lim- 
ited as  to  the  number  of  times  they  might  take  the  floor.  The 
minister  who  was  absent  or  late,  the  churches  that  neglected  to 
send  an  elder  or  elders  to  the  meeting,  were  censured  by  name, 
and  the  censure  was  duly  recorded  on  the  minutes.  The  found- 
ers, or,  more  properly,  restorers  of  the  discipline  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  France  recognized  the  truth  that,  whatever 
may  answer  for  a  time  of  prosperity,  nothing  will  serve  so 
well  in  a  time  of  persecution  as  a  strong  government.  They 
magnified  the  office  of  the  church  courts,  and  they  secured  at 

1  The  minutes  of  the  synods  of  the  Desert  were  in  part  accessible  to  Charles 
Coquerel,  in  the  preparation  of  his  history  (published  in  1841),  and  a  few  have 
been  inserted  in  that  work,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  1'histoire  du  Prot- 
estantisme  fran9ais,  etc.  M.  Edmond  Hugues,  however,  has  for  the  first  time 
given  a  complete  collection  of  all  that  are  known  in  his  Synodes  du  Desert. 
These  stately  quartos,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Bicentenary  of  the  Revocation,  in  1885,  contain  the  minutes  of  the  national  and 
provincial  synods  in  the  text,  and  those  of  the  colloquies  in  the  notes.  In  the 
abundance  of  illustrative  notes  and  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  reproductions, 
by  means  of  heliogravure,  of  rare  engravings  and  fac-similes  of  documents,  the 
work  has  few  equals  among  recent  historical  publications. 
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once  the  respect  which  decision  and  firmness  rarely  fail  to 
command.  Once  started  in  their  career  of  patient,  persist- 
ent effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Reformation,  the  synods  never  flinched,  never  betrayed  a 
sign  of  weakness  or  fear.  It  was  a  difficult  work  at 
all  times;  particularly  difficult  whenever  persecution 


became,  as  it  did  become  from  time  to  time,  more  se- 
vere. Many  pastors  fell  by  the  way,  victims  of  the  intolerance 
of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  those  that  survived  took  no  account  of 
the  dead,  but  pressed  resolutely  forward.  In  the  minutes  of 
the  synods  there  is  absolutely  no  bewailing  of  misfortunes,  no 
lamentation  over  losses.  The  sufferings  of  the  churches  are 
rarely  referred  to,  save  as  the  marks  of  the  Almighty's  dis- 
pleasure justly  kindled  against  His  people  because  of  their  sins. 
From  time  to  time  the  name  of  some  minister,  perhaps  a  min- 
ister that  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  moderator  or  sec- 
retary, drops  out  from  the  minutes  and  is  read  no  more.  We 
learn  the  cause  from  other  sources.  He  was  captured  by  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  at  such  a  place  ;  he  was  hurriedly  examined 
by  such  a  judge;  he  was  sentenced,  hung,  or  broken  on  the 
wheel.  His  brethren  in  the  synod  never  mention  the  execu- 
tion, unless  it  be  incidentally,  when  making  provision  for  a 
slender  pension  to  be  paid  annually  to  his  necessitous  widow 
and  small  children,  or  when  appointing  some  one  to  take  up 
the  work  he  was  compelled  to  lay  down.  In  this  there  was 
nothing  of  insensibility.  However  much  they  might  in  private 
deplore  the  bereavement  they  had  sustained,  the  former  associ- 
ates of  the  martyr  felt  they  had  quite  another  work  before  them 
when  they  were  met  in  their  synods.  The  blow  had  fallen  upon 
their  late  comrade  which  might  have  fallen  upon  them.  They 
were  all  men  appointed  to  die.  Their  turn  might  come  next. 
Whether  it  came  or  not,  their  time  was  better  employed  in 
labor  for  the  good  cause  than  in  bemoaning  the  mishap  of  a 
Christian  minister  who,  at  the  execution,  so  far  from  deeming 
himself  unfortunate,  rejoiced  and  pronounced  his  lot  most 
blessed  in  the  near  approach  of  his  crown  and  reward. 

The  scrupulous  care  taken  to  secure  a  ministry  pious,  ex- 
emplary, able,  and  learned  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  action 
of  the  churches  as  recorded  in  the  minutes.  Not  even  the  ur^ 
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gent  needs  of  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  could 
induce  the  synods  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  prudence.  Min- 
care  to  se-  isters  f ound  guilty  of  conduct  immoral  or  scandalous 
equipapSU"  were  instantly  deposed.  No  such  persons  could  be  re- 
ministry.  stored  until  they  had  given  long  and  convincing  proof 
of  penitence.  Even  then  they  could  not  return  to  the  scene  of 
their  former  labors,  but  must  remove  to  some  other  and  gen- 
erally distant  part  of  France.1  Incompetent  men,  however 
well-meaning,  were  arrested  in  the  midst  of  their  course  of 
preparation  or  of  service,  thanked  for  their  labors  or  their 
good  intentions,  and  recommended  to  enter  some  other  oc- 
cupation.2 At  every  step  the  supervision  was  close,  and,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  report  upon  the  morals  and  studies  of  the  candidates  for 
the  ministry  was  one  of  the  standing  orders  of  the  provincial 
synods. 

As  a  general  thing,  a  promising  youth  was  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  church  by  some  pastor.     Upon  his  recommendation 
the  young  man  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  students 

Ambulant  a  •       j  in  £        \  •  LI 

preparatory   and  received  an  annual  allowance  for  his  support  (un- 

pchools 

less  his  family  was  able  to  provide  for  that),  while  re- 
ceiving preparatory  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the  pastor  who 
had  introduced  him  or  of  some  other.3  The  schools  that  thus 
grew  up  were  very  informal  in  their  instruction  ;  the  teacher 
might  at  any  moment  receive  tidings  of  the  approach  of  troops 
sent  to  apprehend  him,  and  the  pupils  might  have  to  follow 
their  master  in  his  hasty  retreat ;  the  mountain-side  was  more 
frequented  than  the  town,  and  there  were  no  convenient  halls 
furnished  with  maps  and  charts.  But  if  the  instructor  hap- 
pened to  be  an  Antoine  Court  or  a  Paul  Eabaut,  the  mere  as- 
sociation with  him  was  an  education  whose  advantages  were 
not  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  in  famous  academies  of  learning. 


1  See,  for  example,  the  cases  of  Jean  Betrine  and  Etienne  Defferre. 

2  So  Grail  in  1730,  Bornac  in  1744,  Benezet  and  Allud  in  1749. 

3  A  synodical  meeting  in  which  Languedoc  and  Vivarais  were  represented, 
October,  1731,  decided  upon  the  establishment,  in  each  of  the  five  synods  then 
existing  or  projected,  of  a  school  designated  as  an  ecole  ambulante,  because  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  intended  that  it  should  shift  its  quarters,  attending 
the  pastor  to  whose  care  it  was  confided. 
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Detailed  pictures  of  this  kind  of  scholastic  life  are  rarely  met 
with,  but  fortunately  Antoine  Court  has  left  us  one  graphic 
sketch  which  may  assist  the  imagination  in  drawing  a  more  per- 
fect representation.  It  portrays  an  incident  in  his  own  expe- 
rience in  the  Desert. 

"  I  had  our  field-beds  laid  out  by  a  torrent,"  he  says,  "  and 
underneath  a  rock.  .  .  .  Here  we  encamped  nearly  a  week  ; 
open  air  ^is  was  our  lecture-room,  these  were  our  grounds, 
teaching.  these  our  rooms  for  study.  In  order  that  our  time 
might  not  be  wasted,  and  that  our  candidates  might  gain  prac- 
tice, I  gave  them  a  text  of  Sacred  Scripture  to  comment  upon. 
It  was  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Saint  Luke. 
They  were  permitted  neither  to  communicate  their  views  to  one 
another,  nor  to  use  other  helps  than  the  Bible.  In  the  hours 
of  recreation  I  propounded  to  them  now  a  doctrinal  point  to 
explain,  now  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  a  moral  precept ;  or  I 
gave  them  passages  to  harmonize.  Arid  this  is  the  method  I 
employed.  As  soon  as  I  had  propounded  the  question,  I  asked 
the  youngest  for  his  opinion,  and  then  the  rest  in  turn  until  I 
reached  the  eldest.  After  each  one  had  stated  what  he  thought, 
I  again  addressed  the  youngest,  asking  him  what  objections  he 
had  to  offer  to  the  opinions  of  the  rest,  and  so  from  one  to  the 
other.  After  all  had  argued,  I  gave  them  my  own  judgment 
respecting  the  matter  propounded.  When  their  exercises  were 
ready,  a  pole  was  laid  upon  two  forked  stakes,  and  this,  for  the 
present  occasion,  served  as  a  pulpit  for  preaching.  When  one 
of  the  young  men  had  left  it,  I  asked  all  to  make  remarks,  ob- 
serving the  method  above  given."  l 

In  due  time  the  young  student  came  up  for  examination 
before  the  synod,  and,  if  found  to  be  competent,  was  admitted 
to  the  number  of  "  proposants,"  or  licentiates.  He  could  now 


1  Court  MSS. ,  in  Edmond  Hugnes,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration  du  Protestan- 
tiarae  in  France  au  XVIII"  Siecle — Antoine  Court,  d'apres  des  documents  inedits, 
4"  edit.  (Paris,  1875),  i.  84,  85.— I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Cha'rles  Dardier  a 
copy  of  a  monograph  entitled  La  vie  des  Etudiants  au  Desert  d'apr£s  la  corre- 
spondance  de  1'un  d'eux,  Simon  Lombard,  1756-1763  (Geneve,  1893),  pub- 
lished by  him  only  a  few  months  before  his  death.  The  collection  of  thirty- 
nine  letters  of  the  young  student,  with  the  valuable  illustrative  matter  which 
the  pamphlet  contains,  conveys  a  more  complete  notion  of  the  life  of  the  Desert, 
with  its  limitations  and  hardships,  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 
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make  trial  of  his  abilities  by  assisting  the  pastors  in  their  gen- 
eral work,  and  particularly  by  preaching  in  places  which  the 
pastors  were  unable  to  visit.     Originally  the  licenti- 

Careofthe      r  J. 

••propos-  ates  were  not  expected  to  compose  their  own  ser- 
mons. We  have  seen  that  the  first  religious  dis- 
course that  Antoine  Court  ever  heard  was  written  by  Du  Mou- 
lin but  preached  by  Jacques  Bonbonnoux.  An  early  synod  of 
Lower  Languedoc,  indeed,  prescribed  that  the  "proposants" 
should  use  printed  sermons,  "  or  if  they  composed  them  them- 
selves, they  should  submit  them  for  examination  to  persons 
chosen  by  the  synod,  or  else  they  should  take  no  text." l  A 
synod  of  Vivarais,  a  few  years  later,  resolved :  "  It  shall  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  preachers  to  preach  sermons  of  good 
authors  which  they  have  learned  by  heart.  If  there  be  any  who 
prefer  to  compose  them  for  themselves,  they  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed, after  composing  them,  to  deliver  them  in  public  until 
the  discourses  shall  first  have  been  examined  by  the  commis- 
sioners named  for  the  purpose." 2  So  minute,  indeed,  was  the 
supervision  exercised  over  the  candidates,  at  this  stage  of  their 
preparation  for  active  service,  that  we  find  a  somewhat  whim- 
sical prohibition,  intended,  apparently,  to  check  ostentation 
and  conceit,  to  the  effect  that  no  "  proposant "  should  be  suf- 
fered to  keep  for  his  own  use  "  a  horse  or  other  animal  for  rid- 
ing."3 

The  licentiate  whose  ministrations  proved  acceptable  to  the 

churches  generally   applied,  after  a  few  years,  to   the    synod 

.  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  labored,  for  a  leave  of  ab- 

A  n.6  tuGOlOgl-  .  _ 

cauchooi  of  sence,  in  order  that  he  might  go  to  Lausanne  and  per- 
fect his  theological  education  under  the  care  of  the 
"  illustrious  friends  "  of  the  French  Protestants  in  that  city. 
The  project  of  establishing  on  Swiss  soil  a  seminary  for  the 
express  purpose  of  training  young  Frenchmen  for  the  ministry 
of  the  churches  of  the  Desert,  seems  first  to  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  Antoine  Court,  and  by  him  it  was  carried  into  effect.     It 
is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  Protestantism  is  more  indebted  to 


1  Synod  of  September  30,  1719,  E.  Hugues,  Lea  Synodes  du  Desert,  i.  17. 
2 Synod  of  June  21,  1725,  ibid.,  i.  47,  48. 

3  Synod  of  Vivarais,  1726,  ibid.,  i.  67.     Synod  of  the  Lower  Cevennes,  1747, 
ibid.,  i.  238. 
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him  for  having  planned  the  restoration  of  its  church  organiza- 
tion and  discipline,  than  for  his  indefatigable  labors,  extending 
through  about  thirty  years,  to  secure  a  proper  theological  edu- 
cation for  its  coming  ministry.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the 
court  leaves  vear  1729  that  Antoine  Court  reached  the  conclusion 
France.  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  leave  France. 
There  had  been  a  large  accession  of  pastors,  and  he  could  there- 
fore be  spared  better  than  ever  before.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
persistent  and  determined  were  the  efforts  put  forth  to  capture 
him,  to  so  high  a  sum  had  the  price  long  since  set  upon  his 
head  been  lately  raised,  that  there  was,  humanly  speaking,  little 
prospect  that  he  would  long  be  able  to  escape  arrest.  And  ar- 
rest meant  an  end  of  all  opportunity  of  further  usefulness  to 
France.1  Having  reached  Switzerland,  Court  appears  to  have 
busied  himself  without  delay  in  seeking  from  the  persons 
most  interested  in  the  regeneration  of  French  Protestantism 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
the  seminary  at  Lausanne.  The  institution  began  its  work 
about  the  year  1730.  No  stately  building  was  erected  for  its 
accommodation.  The  room  is  still  pointed  out,  on  the  upper 
story  of  a  building  near  the  Protestant  cathedral, 

Annnpre-          i_  ,1       i  •  mi 

tending  es-    where  the  lectures  were  given.     The  professors  were 

tablishment,  ,  ? 

drawn  from  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Acade- 
mie,  or  University,  of  the  city,  and  they  taught  more  from 
love  of  the  good  cause  than  for  any  emolument,  scanty  at  best, 
which  they  could  hope  to  derive  from  so  poverty-stricken  an 
institution.  The  scholars,  in  their  coarse  home-spun  clothes 
and  with  their  awkward  manners,  were  at  as  much  of  a  disad- 
vantage when  compared  with  the  well-to-do  students  of  the 

1  Memoires  d' Antoine  Court,  209,  210.  This  biographical  sketch  unfortu- 
nately closes  at  this  point.— Court's  decision  to  leave  France,  never  to  return, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  visit,  in  1744,  to  help  in  healing  the  schism  caused 
by  Jacques  Boyer,  was  openly  condemned  by  some  of  his  associat.es.  The  se- 
cret disapproval  of  others  betrayed  itself,  from  time  to  time,  in  unguarded  ex- 
pressions. The  judicious  student  of  history  will  probably  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Antoine  Court  was,  in  the  circumstances,  fully  justified  in  the  course  he 
adopted.  A  reckless  exposure  of  his  person  on  the  field  of  his  former  activity 
might  indeed  have  borne  the  appearance  of  manly  courage,  but  it  would  have 
been  barren  of  the  only  results  which  the  Huguenot  minister  had  a  right  to  con- 
sider. 
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Academie,  sons  of  respectable  families  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  as 
were  the  appointments  of  the  seminary  when  contrasted  witli 
those  of  the  Academie  itself.1  But  the  youth  from  Languedoc 
and  Vivarais  had  a  strange  singleness  of  purpose,  an  uncompro- 
mising self-sacrifice,  a  heroism  that  might  have  invested  even 
men  of  ruder  speech  and  of  more  uncouth  attire  than  theirs  with 
the  essential  dignity  of  greatness  of  soul.  For,  as  truly  as  in  the 
case  of  any  forlorn  hope  in  garrison  or  in  perilous  defile,  might 
it  be  said  of  them,  that  they  were  soon  to  sally  forth  in  an  ex- 
pedition of  which  the  grave  was  almost  the  certain  goal.2  And 
the  seminary  itself,  to  use  the  words  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  striking  of  modern  French  historians,  was  "  a  strange 
but  a  school  scno°l  °^  death,  which,  while  forbidding  extravagant 
of  martyrs,  enthusiasm,  with  prosaic  modesty  never  tired  of  send- 
ing forth  martyrs  and  of  furnishing  food  for  the  gallows  to  feed 
upon."3 

The  reason  that  the  students  of  the  churches  of  the  Desert 
were  not  sent  to  the  theological  school  established  by  Calvin  in 
Geneva,  or,  if  a  new  school  was  needed,  that  it  was  not  founded 
within  the  bounds  of  that  little  republic,  was  doubtless  the 
same  that  had  prevented  Pierre  Corteiz  from  obtaining  ordina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors.  Thus 
did  Geneva  lose  the  rare  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  lustre 
of  its  ancient  glories ;  thus  did  the  unpretending  school  of 
Lausanne  win  the  distinction  of  becoming  the  savior  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.4 

Much  of  the  legislation  of  the  synods  of  the  Desert  arose 


1  See  the    description  in  D.   Benoit,  Desubas,   son  ministere,  son  martyre, 
chapter  iii. 

9  'fls  TV  eirl  OavoLrtf  £|o8o»>  voie6/j.evot.     Herodotus,  vii.  223. 

3  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France.   Louis  XV. ,  74. 

4  ' « Ce  fut  en  effet,"  truthfully  remarks  Charles  Coquerel,  "  1'academie  etrang£re 
de  Lausanne  qui  sauva  cette  fois  les  eglises  protestantes  du  pays."     Histoire  des 
Kglises  du  Desert,  i.  204. — The  seminary  founded  by  Antoine  Court  continued 
its  useful  career  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  when  closed  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  in  1809,  it  was  only  after  he  had  issed  his  decree  of  September 
1 7,  1808,  establishing  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Montauban,  which   has  thus 
become,  as  it  were,  the  successor  of  the  school  of  Lausanne.     C.  Coquerel,  ubi 
supra,  i.  205.      Dardier,  Esa'ie  Gasc  (Paris,  1876),  219  et  seq.     Leon  Maury,  Le 
Reveil  religieux  (Paris,  1892),  i.  272  et  seq. 
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directly  from  the  extraordinary  condition  of  the  Protestants  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  period.  If  persecution  was  not  equally 
active  at  all  times,  the  relation  of  the  so-called  New  Converts  to 
the  established  church  did  not  change  in  the  least.  The  hard- 
ships to  which  they  were  subjected  did  not  consist  primarily  of 
the  compulsion  exercised  to  wring  from  them  a  profession  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  Dragonnades  could  not  be  main- 
tained everywhere  and  for  all  time.  If  parents  were  fined  for 
neglecting  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  taught  by 
monks  and  nuns,  where  attendance  necessarily  involved  an  at- 
tendance upon  the  mass  also,  many  of  the  Protestants  contrived 
in  some  way  to  escape  notice,  and  the  unfortunate  who  did  not 
succeed  in  escaping  notice  were  often  assisted  by  the  charitable 
contributions  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith.  The  great  trouble 
was  that,  as  Protestantism  was,  by  a  legal  fiction,  supposed  to  be 
entirely  extinct,  its  adherents  had  no  standing  in  the  sight  of 
the  law.  One  could  neither  be  born  as  a  Protestant,  nor  be 
baptized  as  a  Protestant,  nor  be  married  as  a  Protestant,  nor 
be  buried  as  a  Protestant.  "With  every  civil  act  a  profession  of 
Koman  Catholicism  was  closely  bound  up.  There  could  be  no 
wedlock  recognized  by  the  state,  unless  the  marriage  was  per- 
formed by  a  priest  of  the  Romish  church  ;  and  to  obtain  his  in- 
tervention it  was  needful  both  to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  bap- 
tism and  to  partake  of  the  communion.  Without  such  a  cere- 
mony the  children  that  were  the  offspring  of  the  union  were 
branded  as  bastards,  and  were  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the 
property  of  their  parents.  Certificates  of  baptism  and  marriage 
"  in  the  Desert  "  went  for  nothing  ;  in  fact,  they  were  to  the 
parents,  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  husband  and  wife  in  the 
other,  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  had  rendered  themselves 
amenable  to  the  laws  prohibiting  all  "  assemblies  "  for  Protes- 
tant worship. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  persuade  the  laity  to  renounce  the 
easy-going  policy  of  conformity  into  which  the  great  majority 
had  fallen  during  the  dark  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
following  the  Revocation.  Yet  to  that  task  the  synods  of  the 
churches  of  the  Desert  applied  themselves,  and,  by  slow  de- 
grees, using  firmness  tempered  with  moderation  and  prudence, 
they  made  steady,  if  not  rapid,  progress  in  checking  the  evil. 
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Reason  was  appealed  to.  Motives  of  Christian  consistency 
were  set  forth.  The  resources  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  were 
drawn  upon,  with  due  consideration  for  human  frailty. 
give  tone  to  The  ultimate  result  was  that,  as  will  be  seen  else- 
Protestant-  where,  the  lax  practice,  which  had  been  almost  uni- 
versal at  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  became 
less  and  less  frequent,  until,  when  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in  1787, 
published  his  edict  of  toleration,  and  provided  therein  for  the 
registry  of  the  marriages  and  baptisms  celebrated  in  the  Desert, 
there  were  tens  of  thousands  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
ready  to  avail  themselves  instantly  of  a  privilege  for  which  they 
had  long  been  waiting. 

The  action  of  two  synods,  in  one  and  the  same  year  (1746), 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  an  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion long  and  carefully  considered,  and  reaching  through  more 
than  fifty  years.  The  synod  of  the  Lower  Cevennes  and 
Eouergue  placed  upon  its  records  the  following  article  :  "  This 
body,  after  having  maturely  examined  the  conduct  of  the  faithful 
of  the  province,  enjoins  upon  the  pastors,  preachers,  and  consis- 
tories, to  remonstrate  in  the  most  earnest  and  effective  manner 
with  the  faithful  under  their  direction  who  may  get  married  or 
may  have  their  children  baptized  in  the  Romish  church,  making 
known  to  them  the  enormity  and  atrocity  of  such  conduct, 
which  tends  to  extinguish  every  seed  of  religion  and  of  the 
fidelity  due  to  God.  If,  despite  these  reprimands,  any  person 
should  be  so  wretched  as  to  fall  into  either  of  these  sins,  or 
other  sins  related  thereto,  he  is  to  be  promptly  suspended  from 
participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  suspension  shall  be 
published  in  all  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  province,  and 
greater  penalties  shall  ensue  in  case  they  be  needed."  1  The 
Synod  of  Lower  Languedoc  in  like  manner  decided,  "that 
those  who  have  their  children  baptized  in  the  Romish  church 
shall  be  suspended  from  the  Lord's  Supper  for  one  year. 
Those  who,  after  having  had  one  or  more  children  baptized  in 
the  Desert,  have  another  child  baptized  in  the  Romish  church, 
shall  be  exposed  to  the  same  penalty  for  eighteen  months. 
Those  who,  after  having  had  their  children  baptized  in  the 

1  E.  Hugues,  Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  i.  219. 
VOL.  II.— 30 
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Desert,  have  them  rebaptized  by  the  priests,  shall  be  suspended 
from  the  Lord's  Supper  for  two  years.  After  the  terms  above 
stated,  the  consistory  shall  judge  of  the  contrition  of  the  peni- 
tents, and  shall  abridge  or  lengthen  the  time  of  their  punish- 
ment." 1 

Equal  firmness  was  exhibited  in  dealing  with  another  vexa- 
tious matter — the  observance  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  La  F£te  Dieu. 
••La Pete  The  festival  had  been  instituted  by  Pope  Urban  IV. 
in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  attest 
the  belief  of  the  church  in  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  used 
in  the  eucharist  into  the  very  body  of  Christ ;  and  the  Council 
of  Vienne,  on  the  Ehone,  in  1311,  confirmed  the  papal  action, 
and  secured  to  the  "  Feast  of  the  Holy  Sacrament "  a  wider 
observance.  Of  how  much  annoyance  and  actual  persecution 
the  "  Fete  Dieu "  had  been  the  occasion,  the  history  of  the 
Huguenots  during  the  two  preceding  centuries  could  abun- 
dantly testify.  When,  in  a  town  or  village,  every  house  inhab- 
ited by  Roman  Catholics  was  gay  with  bright  hangings,  the 
absence  of  decorations  on  the  front  of  the  houses  of  a  few 
Protestants  became  painfully  conspicuous,  and  the  occupants 
found  themselves  the  target  for  insult  and  abuse.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  could  a  Protestant  drape  his  windows  and  doors 
without  signifying  to  the  world,  by  the  very  act,  his  acceptance 
of  a  doctrine  against  which  the  Reformation  had  made  a  solemn 
protest?  To  meet  this  dilemma  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  the 
third  of  its  secret  articles,  had,  indeed,  relieved  the  Huguenots 
of  all  constraint  to  adorn  the  front  of  their  dwellings  on  such 
occasions,  but  accompanied  the  concession  with  the  require- 
ment that  they  should  permit  their  dwellings  to  be  draped  by 
authority  of  the  local  officers.  The  Protestants  were  not  to 
contribute  to  the  expense  incurred.2  Now,  however,  that  the 
kindly  law  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  overthrown,  such  of  the 
Protestants  as  declined  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  their 
Roman  Catholic  neighbors,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  civil 
authorities,  were  exposed  not  only  to  popular  fury,  but  to 


1  E.  Hugues,  Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  i.  217. 

"  Edits,  Declarations  et  Arrests,  p.  Ixi.     Anquez,  Histoire  des  Assemblies  poll 
tiques  des  Beformes  de  France,  486. 
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heavy  fines  and  to  imprisonment.  There  were,  of  course,  weak- 
kneed  Protestants  that  promptly  acquiesced  in  the  custom,  and 
some  of  these  defended  their  conduct  by  maintaining  that  they 
were  "  compelled"  to  act  as  they  did.  But  the  synods  made  no 
account  of  such  excuses.  In  their  view  no  compulsion  can 
justify  an  ungodly  deed,  short  of  "  a  violence  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist." l  Consequently  they  protested  against  the 
"cowardice"  of  those  "who,  to  avoid  certain  penalties,  drape 
the  front  of  their  houses,  sweep  the  streets  or  strew  them  with 
branches,  on  the  day  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
which  is  giving  the  creature  external  and  religious  marks  of 
homage  that  belong  to  the  Creator  alone."2  They  objected 
even  to  the  voluntary  payment  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants 
of  fines  incurred  by  reason  of  the  refusal  to  honor  the  Romish 
festival.  A  colloquy  of  Saintonge  insisted  that  the  faithful 
should  withhold  payment  until  execution  was  levied  upon  their 
property ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that  inasmuch  as  the 
fines  and  the  costs  of  execution  would  entail  considerable 
charges,  the  churches  should  assume  the  expense.3 

But  if  their  desire  to  keep  themselves  clear  of  all  participation 
in  what  they  regarded  as  superstitious  or  blasphemous  ceremo- 
nies, led  the  Protestants  in  certain  matters  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  antagonism  to  the  clergy,  and,  indirectly,  to  the  civil  authority, 
their  opposition  went  no  further.  Of  malevolence  toward  the  hi- 
NO  maievo  erarcnJ  °^  ^ie  Komish  church  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
lence  toward  transactions  of  the  synods  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
catholic  While  it  was  notorious  that  all  the  vexations  and  per- 
secutions that  culminated  in  the  recall  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  were  the  immediate  fruit  of  the  periodical  appeals  of 
the  clergy  of  France ;  while  it  was  equally  notorious  that  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  renewed  recognition  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Protestants  lay  in  the  nearly  unanimous  oppo- 
sition of  the  same  clergy,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  parish  priests 

1  Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  ii.  7. 

*  Synod  of  Beam,  July,  1758,  ibid.,  ii.  150. 

3  Session  of  July  19,  1759,  ibid.,  ii.  184.— It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
National  Synod  of  1758,  probably  in  order  to  exhibit  its  aversion  to  the  object 
of  the  institution  of  the  PSte  Diet*,  appointed  a  solemn  fast  for  that  day ! 
Ibid.,  ii.  159. 
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seemed  to  regard  themselves  as  set  apart,  by  virtue  of  their 
orders,  to  the  congenial  work  of  hunting,  denouncing,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  gallows  all  Protestant  pastors  in  France,  it  was  more 
than  strange  that,  in  their  synodical  meetings  these  pastors 
dropped  not  a  word  in  disparagement  of  their  relentless  enemies. 
Toward  the  royal  government  the  attitude  of  the  Huguenots 
was  equally  remarkable.  The  most  brutal  severity  never  pro- 
LO  ait  to  v°ked  them  to  retaliation,  never  prompted  the  utter- 
tbe  qrown.  ance  of  harsh  words  respecting  either  the  government 
at  Versailles  or  the  agents  in  the  provinces.  The  very  king,  their 
persecutor,  is  referred  to  only  with  expressions  of  respect  and  love. 
"  We  have  lost  a  good  king,"  wrote  Poinaret  to  a  brother  pastor, 
on  the  death  of  the  monarch  whose  reign  rivalled  that  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  in  the  amount  of  suffering  it  entailed  upon  the 
Huguenots.  "  This  good  prince  had  his  frailties,  even  his  vices. 
What  man  has  not  ?  The  hard  and  cruel  man  alone  ought  to 
be  detested ;  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  mildness,  humanity, 
beneficence  itself."  l  The  proscribed  Huguenots,  not  knowing 
but  that  the  next  moment  their  meetings  might  be  fired  upon  by 
some  detachment  of  troopers  sent  for  the  purpose,  observed 
fasts  when  the  king's  health  was  enfeebled,  or  his  arms  met  with 
reverses,  or  a  foul  conspiracy  against  his  person  was  discovered. 
They  offered  solemn  prayers  for  the  continuation  of  the  royal 
line,  and  sang  the  Te  Dewn  over  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin. 
Nay,  inspired  by  a  loyalty  to  monarchical  institutions  with  which 
a  citizen  of  a  free  republic  and  a  reader  living  in  another  cen- 
tury finds  it  hard  to  sympathize,  the  last  National  Synod  of  the 
churches  of  the  Desert,  in  1763,  did  not  hesitate  to  reiterate  the 
assertion  made  in  1659  by  the  last  National  Synod  of  the 
churches  under  the  Edict,  by  the  mouth  of  its  moderator,  the 
celebrated  Jean  Daille,  that  "  kings  depend  immediately  upon 
God,  and  that  there  is  no  authority  intermediate  between  theirs 
and  that  of  omnipotence."2 


1  Pomaret  to  Olivier  Desmond,  1774,  in  Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  iii.  83,  84. 
Seventeen  years  earlier  the  Synod  of  Vivarais  and  Velay  spoke  of  the  same  mon- 
arch as  "  the  greatest  and  best  of  kings."  Ibid.,  ii.  118. 

9  Aymon,  Tons  les  Synodes  nationaux  des  %lises  Reformees  de  France,  ii. 
723  ;  E.  Hugues,  Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  ii.  306. 
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Of  doctrinal  discussions  the  early  records  of  the  synods  of  the 

Desert  have  left  us  but  scanty  traces.     The  times  in  which  they 

met  were  to  the  pastors  and  preachers  of  Languedoc 

Doctrinal  .  ?  .  .  .          b 

controver-  and  its  neighboring  provinces  a  period  of  intense  ac- 
tivity. The  Protestant  ministers  were  not  unintel- 
ligent spectators  of  the  contests  going  on  about  them.  Their 
letters  betray  in  many  places  their  interest  in  every  new  phase 
of  religious  controversy,  but  their  own  work  was,  until  freedom 
of  worship  should  be  gained,  of  quite  another  kind.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  century  down  to  the  Revolution,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part,  the  influence  of  the  standards  adopted  dur- 
ing what  they  loved  to  regard  as  the  golden  age  of  their  history, 
restrained  them  from  any  pronounced  departure  from  the  creed 
of  their  fathers.  Where  any  vital  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  sys- 
tem was  called  in  question,  they  did  not  fail  to  signify  their  dis- 
pleasure at  the  innovation,  even  if  certain  considerations  pre- 
vented them  from  distinctly  stating  their  objections  in  writing. 
The  National  Synod  of  1756,  after  expressing  its  high  opinion 
Trinitarian  °^  ^e  usefulness  of  the  Lausanne  seminary,  added  to 
orthodoxy.  t}ie  thanks  tendered  to  the  friends  that  had  directed  the 
seminary's  affairs,  a  very  pointed  request  that  they  would  more 
and  more  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  always  give 
them  orthodox  professors." l  The  last  clause,  which  might  at  first 
sight  seem  unimportant  enough,  had  its  significance  to  those 
who  were  cognizant  of  recent  events.  Five  years  before,  the 
synod  of  Lower  Languedoc,  whose  ministers  composed  not  far 
from  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  Protestant  ministers  in 
France,  declined  to  send  any  of  its  licentiates  to  the  seminary 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman.  The  elders  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  consent  to  their  going,  but  the  ministers  were  unwill- 
ing that  their  young  students  should  frequent  an  institution 
where  an  assistant  professor  or  tutor,  the  pastor  Bournet,  held 
what  they  believed  to  be  erroneous  views  respecting  the  divin- 
ity of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Antoine  Court,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  cause  of  the  synod's  action  by  Paul  Rabaut,  had 


1  "  Et  les  prier  de  veiller  de  plus  en  plus  sur  la  conduite  de  nos  seminaristes  et 
de  leur  donner  toujours  des  professeurs  orthodoxes."  Les  Synodes  du  Desert, 
ii.  86. 
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the  offending  instructor  removed,  and  the  temporary  disaffec- 
tion of  the  French  pastors  toward  the  seminary  ceased.1 

The  belief  and  teaching  of  the  pastors  of  the  first  half  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  would  seem  to  have  been  in  essential 
conformity  with  the  standards  of  the  French  churches  before 
the  Eevocation.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  doctrinal 
views  of  Jacques  Roger,  the  restorer  of  Protestantism  in  Dau- 
phiny,  whose  labors  in  that  province  commenced  some  years  be- 
fore Antoine  Court  began  to  preach  in  Languedoc,  and  extended, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  until  his  death  on  the  scaffold  in  1745. 
His  most  recent  biographer  has  proved,  from  the  entries  in  a 
note-book  long  hidden  in  the  pastor's  garden,  which  has  barely 
escaped  the  tooth  of  time,  that  Roger  was  "  an  austere  disciple 
of  Calvin,"  "  a  reformer  of  the  olden  stamp  with  immovable  con- 
victions," one  whom  "  the  breath  of  the  times  had  not  reached." 
His  tenets  regarding  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  pro- 
pitiatory and  expiatory  nature  of  His  sufferings  and  death  were 
those  of  the  founders  of  French  Protestantism.2 

Gradually,  however,  the  churches  of  the  Desert  developed  an 
aversion  to  the  strict  Calvinism  of  the  sixteenth  century.     This 
was  evidenced  by  a  marked  preference  for  the  cate- 
chism  of  the  well-known  Swiss  theoloian  Jean  Fre- 


deric Osterwald.  The  National  Synod  of  1744  enacted 
that  the  abridgment  of  this  treatise  should  be  used  in  all  the 
provinces  "  as  the  most  clear  and  methodical  "  manual  of  the 
kind  ;  while  the  Synod  of  LoAyer  Languedoc,  in  1771,  went  fur- 
ther and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  elders  of  the  churches  to  see 
to  it  that  no  other  catechism  than  Osterwald's  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  public  instruction  of  the  youth.  A  grave  inci- 
dent that  had  just  occurred  in  the  southwest  of  France,  explains 
the  synod's  action.  Etienne  Gibert,  the  pious  and  earnest  pas- 


1  The  references  in  the  letter  of  Paul  Rabaut  to  Court,  March  17,  1751,  are 
very  guarded.  Indeed  the  separate  slip  of  paper  which  he  had  enclosed  in  his 
letter,  and  which  he  begged  his  correspondent  to  show  to  no  one,  has  unfortunately 
been  destroyed  (as  Rabaut  intended  that  it  should  be).  But  Court's  reply  and 
hints  dropped  by  others  sufficiently  explain  the  matter.  See  Paul  Rabaut,  ses 
lettres  a  Antoine  Court,  ii.  120,  with  M.  Dardier's  useful  note. 

!  See  D.  Benoit's  interesting  volume,  Jacques  Roger,  restaurateur  du  Protr 
estantisme  dans  le  Dauphine  (Toulouse,  1881),  234  et  seq. 
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tor  of  Bordeaux,1  dissatisfied  both  with  Osterwald's  catechism 
and  with  that  of  Saurin,  which  enjoyed  some  currency  among 

the  Protestants,  was  at  the  pains,  without  consult- 
bertatBor-  ing  the  elders  of  his  church,  of  printing  an  edition 

of  the  Heidelberg  catechism  translated  into  French.2 
This  he  intended  to  employ  in  the  religious  training  of  the 
children ;  but  he  was  met  by  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
consistory.  A  warm  and  acrimonious  discussion  ensued.  The 
case  was  taken  by  appeal  to  the  provincial  synod.  This  body, 
at  its  meeting  of  September,  1770,  condemned  Gibert's  course 
in  introducing,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  elders,  a  new  cate- 
chism, "  albeit  approved  among  the  Protestant  communions  in 
general."  It  further  decided  that  "  the  consistory  was  in  the 
right,  in  view  of  the  complaints  made  by  several  of  the  members 
and  by  a  large  number  of  the  faithful,  when  it  directed  the  said 
Sieur  Gibert,  as  it  did  by  its  different  resolutions,  and  particu- 
larly by  those  of  the  thirteenth  of  August  last,  to  express  him- 
self, as  well  publicly  as  in  private,  respecting  the  matters  of 
grace,  the  spiritual  inability  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  good 
works,  in  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  resolutions ;  inas- 
much as  this  manner  of  expressing  one's  views  does  not  seem  to 
the  synod  to  impair  orthodoxy  in  these  matters,  while  it  would 
have  prevented  the  aforesaid  complaints,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
unhappy  divisions  that  have  already  occurred  and  may  yet 
arise." 3 

As  may  readily  be  seen,  it  was  not  so  much  the  Calvinism 
of  Etienne  Gibert,  as  the  general  character  of  his  preaching 
that  offended  his  hearers.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  how  strong  a 


1  Etienne  Gibert  was  a  younger  brother  of  Jean  Louis  Gibert,  also  a  pastor  of 
the  Desert,   who,  in  1764,  brought  over  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  a  colony  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  Huguenots.    They  settled  in  a  place  (Abbeville  County), 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Bordeaux.     Jean  Louis  Gibert  was  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  pastor  Boutiton.      Ramsay,  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina,  i.  19,  20 ;  Paper  on  the  Huguenots  of  South  Carolina 
and  their  Churches,  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Vedder,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  America,  i.  39. 

2  "  The  only  catechism  of  that  time,  published  in  the  French  tongue,  which 
was  squarely  Trinitarian,"  says  Dardier,  in  hisEsai'e  Gasc,  p.  332. 

3  Synod  of  Saintonge,  Angoumois  and  Bordelais,  in  Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  ii. 
497-499. 
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Calvinist  the  pastor  of  Bordeaux  himself  was.  For,  much  as  he 
admired  the  Geuevese  reformer,  he  preferred  him  little,  if  at 
all,  to  Zwingli,  and  of  both  reformers  he  could  say  that,  when 
one  can  walk  in  the  full  brightness  of  the  sun,  one  need  not 
stop  at  any  lesser  lights.  As  for  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
he  clearly  intimated  that  it  was  often  treated  in  a  manner  that 
both  affrighted  and  saddened  him  ;  and  he  regarded  it  as  out  of 
place  in  the  pulpit,  where,  above  all  things,  the  reassuring  invi- 
tations of  Jesus  to  the  sinner  were  to  be  presented.1  In  point 
of  fact,  Gibert's  intimacy  with  the  Moravian  brethren  was  one 
of  the  chief  grounds  of  the  fault  that  was  found  with  him.  A 
Protestant  church  and  community  with  which  religion  had  pretty 
much  resolved  itself  into  a  code  of  morality,  were  scandalized  at 
a  style  of  preaching  that  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  hearer, 
awakened  him  from  his  fancied  security,  and  made  him  anx- 
iously inquire  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved.  It  was  startling  to 
church  members,  lethargic,  if  not  spiritually  dead,  to  be  assured 
that  "  man  can  do  nothing  good  before  having  faith,"  and  "  that 
philosophy  is  useless  in  the  matter  of  religion ; "  still  more 
startling  and  disconcerting  to  discover  that  the  statements  im- 
pugned were  explicitly  taught  in  the  old  Confession  of  Faith 
held  by  the  Eeformed  Churches  and  professed  by  them  in  the 
fires  of  persecution,  from  the  day  that  they  presented  that  con- 
fession to  King  Francis  the  Second,  at  Amboise,  in  1560.2 
But  when  the  consistory  of  Bordeaux  gravely  made  it  a  principal 
charge  against  Gibert  "  that  in  his  preaching  he  was  always 
coming  back  to  the  same  end,  to  Jesus  Christ,"  its  absurdity, 
not  less  than  its  entire  misconception  of  Christianity,  moves  a 
recent  historian,  who  has  certainly  never  been  accused  of  a  lean- 
ing toward  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  to  exclaim  :  "  A  singular  church, 
in  truth,  is  this  church  of  Bordeaux  !  It  cannot  endure  that  its 
pastor  should  speak  to  it  too  much  of  Jesus  Christ."3  But 


'See  the  remarkable  letter  of  Etienne  Gibert  to  Olivier  Desmont,  London, 
May  6,  1774.  Bulletin,  etc.,  xix.  70-73. 

sSee  the  ninth  article  of  the  Confession  de  Foy  faite  d'un  commun  accord 
par  les  Francois  qui  desirent  vivre  selon  la  purete  de  1'Evangile  de  Nostre  Sei- 
gneur Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Recueil  des  Choses  Memorables  faites  et  passees  pour 
le  faict  de  la  Religion  (Petits  Memoires  de  Conde),  1565,  page  55. 

'Charles  Dardier,  Esai'e  Gasc,  332. 
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perhaps  even  more  singular  than  the  attitude  of  the  individual 
church  of  Bordeaux  is  the  attitude  of  the  synod,  and,  indeed,  of 
a  considerable  number  of  prominent  men  in  the  churches,  who 
condemned  Gibert  for  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  churches, 
instead  of  applauding  him  for  vindicating  the  purity  and  spirit- 
uality of  their  doctrine.  Olivier  Desrnont  hinted  that  Gibert 
would  have  done  well  not  to  recall  too  often  "  forgotten  mat- 
ters;" to  which  Gibert  replied  that  if  these  were  "forgotten 
matters,"  Christianity  was  in  a  sorry  plight,  for  it  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Saint  Paul  in  brief  that  we  are  saved  by  grace,  through 
faith,  and  that  this  comes  not  of  ourselves  but  is  the  gift  of 
God.  "  We  are  saved  by  grace  alone,"  he  added.  "  To  forget 
the  matter  of  grace  is  to  forget  the  only  way  of  salvation."  1 
Paul  Rabaut,  it  is  said,  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  conduct  of 
the  consistory  of  Bordeaux,  and  would  have  had  Gibert  carry 
his  cause  up  to  the  national  synod  by  appeal ;  but  many  sym- 
pathized with  Murat,  of  Montauban,  who  thought  that  Gibert 
"  ought  not  to  have  embroiled  himself  with  his  consistory  for 
points  of  so  little  importance  and  should  have  accommodated 
himself  to  the  times !  " 2 

The  history  of  the  churches  of  the  Desert  is  to  be  studied 
rather  in  the  minutes  of  the  provincial  than  in  those  of  the 
national  synods.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  times  pre- 
synods  rare-  vious  to  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Then 
'  the  national  synods  alone  were  of  prime  importance. 
After  the  Revocation  there  were  held  only  eight  synods  claim- 
ing the  designation  of  national,  the  latest  being  that  of  1763. 
Far  from  seeking,  as  had  at  first  been  proposed,  to  call  a  national 
synod  every  year,  the  churches  of  the  Desert  early  laid  down  the 
principle,  distinctly  enunciated  in  the  "  Discipline  "  drawn  up,  in 
1739,  by  Barthelemy  Claris,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of 
the  Synod  of  Lower  Languedoc,  that  "  the  national  synod  shall 


1  Letter  of  May  6,  1774,  above  quoted. 

8  See  the  full  treatment  of  the  incident  in  Mr.  D.  Benoit's  interesting  bi- 
ography, Les  Freres  Gibert,  264-290.  Gibert  presents  the  main  points  of  the 
controversy  admirably  in  a  letter  to  his  church,  dated  October,  1770,  of  which 
copies  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  various  other  churches,  the  church  of  Nismes 
among  the  rest.  See  Dardier,  Esai'e  Gasc,  pieces  justif.,  450-453,  and  Bulletin, 
etc.,  xxxi.  399-402. 
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convene  only  in  case  of  very  urgent  need."  1  The  reasons  for  this 
were,  doubtless,  the  small  number  of  the  pastors,  the  long  dis- 
tances which  they  and  the  elders  delegated  by  the  churches  must 
travel  in  order  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting,  possibly  in  a  distant 
part  of  France,  the  poverty  of  the  laity  who  were  ill  able  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  convocation,  and,  above  all,  the  wholesale 
butchery  to  which  the  delegates  exposed  themselves  in  going 
to  a  meeting  into  the  secret  of  which  so  many  persons  must 
necessarily  be  admitted  long  beforehand.2  But  if  the  general 
synods  lost,  the  provincial  synods  gained  in  impor- 

Growthof         J  '  Y         *  .i_     a  -i      £  T 

the  provin-  tance.  Tnis  was  true,  above  all,  of  tne  bynod  01  Lower 
Languedoc.  In  1719  it  had  but  two  ordained  minis- 
ters. In  1789  it  had  forty  ordained  ministers,  and  sixty-eight 
churches,  divided  into  the  five  colloquies  of  Nismes,  Uzes,  Som- 
mieres,  Massillargues,  and  Montpellier.  A  body  comparatively 
so  large  and  so  well  equipped  for  work  exerted  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  many  ecclesiastical  matters.  Meantime  the  mission- 
ary spirit  had  been  strongly  developed.  Districts  but  ill  pro- 
vided with  ministers  of  the  Gospel  robbed  themselves  that 
they  might  "  lend "  one  or  more  to  the  regions  less  favored. 
Thus  it  was  at  the  price  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice  that  the 
Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  revived  the  Reformed  religion 
among  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  once  been  Protes- 
tants in  Upper  Languedoc.  Thence  the  movement  advanced 
southward  into  Foix,  and  Avestward  into  Guyenne  and  Beam. 
Thus  were  Saintonge  and  Angoumois,  reclaimed ;  thus,  too, 
Aunis,  the  Isle  de  Re,  and  the  city  of  La  Rochelle ;  thus 
Poitou,  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  other  provinces.  The  progress 
was  not  always  rapid,  but  it  was  steady.  By  the  time  of  the 
National  Synod  of  1756,  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  provinces 
had  increased  to  ten,  with  forty-eight  pastors  and  seventeen 
licentiates.  In  1763  there  were  fourteen  provinces,  with  sixty- 
two  pastors  and  thirty-five  licentiates.  When  the  Edict  of  Tol- 


"  Le  synode  national  ne  sera  assemble  que  dans  une  tres-grande  necessite." 
Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  i.  367. 

2  "Cette  assemblee  rencontre  de  tres  grandes  difficultes,  et  elle  ne  pent  avoir 
lieu  sans  que  la  plupart  des  ministres  du  royaume  s'exposent  aux  plus  eminens 
perils."  Paul  Rabaut  to  Antoiue  Court,  September  20,  1747.  Lettres  (Dardier), 
i.  279. 
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eration  was  signed,  twenty-four  years  later,  there  were,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  known  increase  in  certain  synods,  about 
Protestant  one  hundred  an^  twenty-five  Protestant  pastors  in  all 
pastors  in  France.  The  increase  of  the  professedly  Protestant 
laity  was  doubtless  still  greater  in  proportion.  In  some 
districts  of  southern  France  the  Huguenot  families  seemed  to 
be  about  as  numerous  as  before  the  Revocation.  It  was  a 
grand  work  of  resuscitation,  and  the  instruments  employed  by 
Providence  in  effecting  it  were  a  few  devoted  men,  who  com- 
pensated for  their  lack  of  numbers  by  their  determination  to 
win  back  the  ground  which  the  Reformation  had  lost  through 
no  fault  of  its  own  but  as  the  result  of  merciless  persecution. 
To  men  like  Paul  Rabaut,  who  took  for  the  motto  on  his  seal, 
"  Ne  d  pdtir  et  mourir  " — "  Born  to  suffer  and  die  " — to  men  who 
like  him  could  playfully  and  fearlessly  write,  "  I  am  worth  more 
than  I  was  a  while  ago ;  a  sum  of  six  thousand  livres  was  the 
price  set  on  my  head,  now  it  is  ten  thousand ;  and,  instead  of 
the  halter,  I  am  now  threatened  with  the  wheel " — to  such  men 
was  it  chiefly  owing  that  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
proved  in  the  end  so  complete  a  failure. 

I  have  said  that  the  ascendency  of  Cardinal  Fleury  began  in 
1726.  It  continued  undiminished  until  his  death  in  1743.  We 
have  seen  that  this  period  of  seventeen  years,  if  a  period  of 
unabated  persecution,  was  also  a  period  of  steady  and  surpris- 
ing growth  for  the  Protestant  churches.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  result  the  new  generation  of  Huguenot  pastors 
that  arose  distinguished  themselves — men  who,  not  content 
with  building  up  and  strengthening  the  works  commenced  by 
others,  boldly  pushed  westward  and  northward  until  the  prov- 
inces that  bordered  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  British  Channel 
began  to  vie  with  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny  in  the  number  and 
promise  of  their  religious  communities.  But  among  all  that 
illustrated  this  age  and  made  their  impress  upon  French  Prot- 
estantism, down  to  the  very  times  of  returning  toleration,  no 
single  name  approaches  in  merited  fame  that  of  Paul 
'  Rabaut,  the  typical  Pastor  of  the  Desert.  Born  of 
Protestant  parents  at  Bedarieux,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January, 
1718,  and  baptized,  four  days  later,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  curate 
of  the  church  of  St.  Alexandre,  he  was  about  twenty-two  years 
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younger  than  his  friend  and  great  predecessor  in  the  work,  An- 
toine  Court.  Yet  his  career  as  a  preacher  was  far  longer  than 
that  of  Court.  For  while  the  latter,  after  fifteen  years  of  con- 
stant perils,  turned  aside  to  establish  himself  in  a  land  of  safety 
and  thence  exert  his  powers  for  the  interest  of  the  churches 
which  he  dearly  loved,  Paul  Rabaut,  beginning  his  labors  as  a 
preacher  in  1738,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  never 
forsook  the  field  after  having  once  entered  it.  At  his  death,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1794,  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  he  had  abundantly  earned  the  simple  but  grand 
title  inscribed  on  the  stone  marking  the  place  where  he  was 
quietly  buried,  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  he  long  inhabited  at 
Nismes — now  the  asylum  of  the  Orphan  Girls  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Gard — "  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  DESERT."  1  He  had  out- 
lived, as  his  dear  churches  had  outlived,  not  only  the  long  years 
of  persecution  but  the  Reign,  of  Terror.  His  was,  in  truth,  that 
wonderful  devotion  to  principle  which  Antoine  Court  used  to 
style  "  the  spirit  of  the  Desert,"  and  which  he  defined  as  "  a 
spirit  of  mortification,  a  spirit  of  reflection,  of  great  wisdom, 
and  especially  of  martyrdom,  which  as  it  teaches  us  to  die 
daily  to  ourselves,  to  conquer  and  overcome  our  passions  with 
their  lusts,  prepares  and  disposes  us  to  lose  our  life  courageously 
amid  tortures  and  on  the  gallows,  if  Providence  calls  us  there- 
to."2 In  fact,  this  spirit  had  inspired  him  from  boyhood. 
Four  years  before  he  was  permitted  to  preach,  he  sought  of  his 
own  accord,  and  obtained,  the  dangerous  privilege  of  attaching 
himself  to  a  pastor,  Jean  Betrine,  whom  he  followed  from  place 
to  place,  exposing  himself  to  the  same  extreme  perils  and  hard- 
ships, that  he  might  receive  the  training  necessary  for  one  who 
himself  aspired  to  preach  "  under  the  cross."  Of  the  possession 
of  this  spirit  be  gave  evidence  to  the  last.  Whereas  he  had 
escaped  imprisonment  as  a  Protestant  pastor  for  over  half  a 
century  at  the  hands  of  a  persecuting  government  claiming  to 
be  Christian,  he  incurred  incarceration  in  the  Fort  of  Nismes 


1  It  was  not  until  1882  that  search  was  made  and  the  exact  spot  was  discov- 
ered where  Paul  Rabaut's  remains  were  laid.  Since  then  a  modest  monument 
has  been  erected.  See  Charles  Dardier's  preface  to  his  Paul  Rabaut :  ses  lettres 
&  Antoine  Court,  i.  page  Iv. 

3  Dardier,  ubi  supra,  xxviii. 
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by  the  order  of  the  atheists  of  the  Revolution  for  manfully  re- 
fusing to  renounce,  at  their  dictation,  his  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister.1 

Devoted  with  his  whole  soul  to  the  work  upon  which  he  was 
engaged,  Paul  Habaut  pursued  it  with  unwavering  fidelity.  By 
his  disinterestedness,  by  the  simplicity  with  which  he  preached 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  by  a  deportment 
that  was  as  gentle  and  conciliatory  as  it  was  resolute  and  fear- 
less when  occasion  demanded,  he  gradually  acquired  an  in- 
fluence which  his  fellow-Protestants  gladly  acknowledged,  which 
those  outside  of  his  communion  were  not  slow  in  recognizing, 
and  which  the  government  itself  was  disposed  to  turn  to  ad- 
vantage. For  not  only  was  he  eloquent  and  persuasive  as  an 
orator,  but  he  had  the  secret  of  that  manifest  sincerity  which 
may  render  effective  even  words  spoken  badly.  Hence  it  was 
that  over  the  whole  of  the  broad  parish  that  was  confided  to 
his  care,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  the  people  listened  with 
greater  pleasure,  or  to  hear  whom  they  came  from  greater  dis- 
tances and  in  greater  numbers. 

During  the  two  years  that  immediately  followed  the  death  of 

Cardinal  Fleury  (1743-1745)  the  era  of  comparative  toleration 

.     and  of  crowded  conventicles  seemed  to  have  arrived. 

toleration      Louis  the  Fifteenth,  immersed  in  war  and  deprived 

meetings,      of  the  minister  whom  the  clergy  had  found  little  dif- 

1743-1745.  .  .  * 

iiculty  in  urging  to  tne  advocacy  01  severe  measures, 
apparently  forgot  the  existence  of  the  Huguenots.2  Believed 
of  the  cardinal's  pressure,  the  military  commandant  of  Langue- 
doc,  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu,  having  no  innate  fondness  for  per- 
secution, began  to  close  his  eyes  to  infractions  of  the  laws  against 
the  Protestants  ;  while  Bernage,  intendant  of  the  same  prov- 
ince, chafed  at  the  spread  of  an  evil  which  he  declared  was 
growing  daily  to  such  a  degree  that  for  one  Protestant  con- 
verted there  could  be  counted  a  hundred  Catholics  who  had 
apostatized.3  On  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  July,  1745,  Paul  Ea- 
baut  preached  to  a  congregation  consisting,  "  without  exaggera- 


1  Dardier,  ubi  supra,  liv. 

2  Hugues,  La  Restauration  du  Protestantisme,  ii.  118. 
•Hngues,  ubi  supra,  ii.  119. 
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tion,"1  of  ten  thousand  souls.  Large  gatherings  of  the  kind 
were  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  It  happened  the  very  next 
Sunday  that,  hearing  that  the  great  preacher  of  the  Desert  was 
holding  a  meeting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marsillargues,  a  great 
noble  of  Languedoc,  the  Marquis  of  Calvisson,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Versailles,  visited  the  Huguenot  gathering  for  wor- 
ship and  listened  to  a  good  part  of  the  sermon.2  Not  only  so, 
but  the  marquis  begged  to  have  another  meeting  called  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  possessions,  and  gave  his  peasants  permission  to 
be  present.  These  came  to  a  man.  Not  a  Roman  Catholic  re- 
mained in  the  village  of  Calvisson,  excepting  the  curate 
and  his  clerk.3  The  marquis  and  every  other  person  present 
had  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Such  are  the  incongrui- 
ties offered  by  an  age  of  persecution  ! 

It  was  at  this  auspicious  time,  as  Paul  Kabaut  wrote,  some 
years  later,  in  the  petition  of  whose  romantic  transmission  to 
the  government  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  Protestants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Langue- 
doc opened  their  eyes  to  the  crime  and  the  danger  of  dissimula>- 
tion  and  hypocrisy,  and  resolved  to  have  their  marriages  blessed 
and  their  children  baptized  by  their  own  ministers  :  I  say  ex- 
pressly, the  Protestants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Languedoc,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  Cevennes  and  of  Yivarais,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  celebrating  their  marriages  and  bap- 
tisms according  to  the  rites  of  their  religion.4 

But  the  respite  enjoyed  by  the  Huguenots  was  brief.     From 


1  "Mes  assemblies  depuis  quelque  temps  sont  forts  populeuses.  Dimanche 
dernier  il  y  avoit  bien  dix  mille  ames  sans  exageration."  "  Confions-nous  ton 
jours  en  Dieu,"  he  adds.  "  II  n'abandonnera  point  son  eglise  ;  il  viendra  quand 
il  en  sera  terns."  Paul  Eabaut  to  Antoine  Court,  July  9,  1745.  Lettres,  i.  193. 

9  "  Je  fis  dimanche  dernier  une  assemble  pr£s  de  Marsillargue.  Le  marquis 
de  Calvisson  y  vint  et  entendit  la  moitie  de  mon  sermon."  The  same  to  the 
same,  July  14,  1745.  Ibid.,  i.  196. 

3"Le  sermon  fini,  Mr.  de  Calvisson  pria  que  Ton  tint  une  ass.emblee  proche 
de  sa  terre,  et  il  donna  permission  a  ses  pay  sans  d'y  aller,  en  sorte  que  du  terns 
de  cette  assemblee,  il  ne  resta  pas  un  catholique  dans  le  village,  hormis  le  cure 
et  son  clerc."  Court  de  Gebelin  to  his  father,  August  26,  1745.  Ibid.,  i.  196, 
note. 

4  Supplement  au  memoire  dresse  dansle  moisde  juin  1752  sur  P6tat  des  Prot- 
estans  de  la  province  du  Languedoc.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot,  fr., 
xliv.  (1895),  132. 
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comparative  quiet  the  change  was  rapid  to  violent  repression. 

It  was  not  that  new  laws  were  enacted,  but  that  old  laws  which 

had  been  held  in  abeyance,  but  had  never  been  re- 

The  Great  n     _  •>  '  _    ._  ...      . 

Persecution,  pealed,  were  again  executed,  and  that,  too,  with  in- 

1745—1752 

creased  malignity.  The  seven  years  from  1745  to 
1752  may  with  propriety  be  styled  the  Great  Persecution.  This 
persecution  was  the  direct  result  of  the  solicitations  of  the 
clergy.  Never  had  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  more  distinctly  betrayed  their  desires  or  dictated 
their  terms.  One  of  the  periodical  assemblies  general  of  the 
Gallican  church  being  held  in  1745,  there  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  repeating  every  accusation  by  which  royalty  had 
so  often  in  the  past  been  embittered  against  the  Calvinists. 
The  Bishop  of  Saint  Pons  reiterated  and  enforced  the  senti- 
ment that  the  Huguenots,  of  whose  rapid  growth  he  gave  a 

vivid  and  apparently   truthful    representation,  would 

Solicitations  ,  L  \       .   .     J  .     .  .  ' 

of  the  pre-  never  be  good  citizens  except  in  so  tar  as  tney  were 
constrained  by  fear.1  After  which  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  was  audacious  enough  to  maintain,  respecting  the  ser- 
mons of  the  pastors,  "  that  they  aimed  less  at  inspiring  the  lis- 
teners with  Christian  truth  and  Christian  morality,  than  at  incul- 
cating a  cruel  and  implacable  hatred  of  the  Catholic  religion."  2 

The  Archbishop  of  Tours  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  clergy 
in  their  "  remonstrance  "  to  the  king,  and  the  latter  gave  him 
in  answer  the  most  gratifying  assurances  of  his  continued  zeal 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  the  defence  of  the  church,  and 
the  extirpation  of  heresy.3 

These  were  not  vain  words.  In  fact  Louis  had  not  waited  to 
be  urged,  for  in  February,  the  very  month  in  which  the  as- 
The  laws  sembly  of  the  clergy  convened,  he  had  issued  a  proc- 
againsttne  lamation  of  no  doubtful  import.  To  disabuse  the 

Protestants  . 

to  be  en-       .rrotestants  01  any  illusions  respecting  his  intentions, 

his  Majesty   gave  notice    that   with    regard  both   to 

preachers  and  to  persons  attending  the  forbidden  assemblies, 

the  full  measure  of  punishment  meted  out  by  former  ordinances 


1  "Us  ne  seront  bons  sujets  qu'autant  que  la  crainte  les  contiendra." 
5  See  the  extended  extracts  of  the  bishop's  speech  of  April  7,  1745,  in  Hugues, 
La  Restauration  du  Protestantisme,  ii.  181-186. 
3  Ibid.,  ii.  187. 
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would  be  inflicted,  and  that  men  and  women  known  to  have 
been  present,  even  though  not  arrested  on  the  spot,  would  be 
sent,  the  former  to  the  galleys,  the  latter  to  prison,  "  without 
form  or  figure  of  trial."  * 

The  results  were  not  long  delayed.  The  clergy  did  not  spare 
its  urgent  appeals.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  intendants,  as  Le 
Pastors  put  ^am>  *n  Languedoc,  would  seem  to  have  required  no 
to  death.  urgency.  Now  came  in  rapid  succession  the  arrest 
and  execution  of  several  pastors.  Never  had  the  churches  of 
the  Desert  been  subjected  to  such  repeated  losses.  Dauphiny 
suffered  most.  The  Parliament  of  Grenoble,  on  the  second  of 
March,  sentenced  Louis  Eanc  to  be  hung  on  the  gallows  at  the 
town  of  Die.  Moreover,  it  ordered  that  his  head  should  be  cut 
off  and  carried  thence  to  Livron.  At  Livron  it  was  to  be  ex- 
posed on  a  pole  erected  in  front  of  the  hostelry  in  which  the 
pastor  had  been  arrested  two  weeks  before.  Eanc  was 

Louis  Eanc.    f-  .  __  .        . 

but  twenty -six  years  of  age.  He  was  offered  his  life 
if  he  would  abjure ;  but  he  died  with  as  much  fortitude  as  if  he 
were  but  sacrificing  a  brief  remnant  of  his  days.  The  martyrs' 
psalm,  "  La  void  Vheureusejournee  "  (Ps.  cxviii.),  was  often  upon 
his  lips  as  he  went  to  his  execution,  but  when  he  would  have 
addressed  the  people  the  roll  of  drums  drowned  his  voice. 
Neither  state  nor  church  opposed  the  ferocious  populace  when 
the  latter  undertook  to  inflict  upon  his  mutilated  body,  out- 
rages not  ordered  by  his  sentence.2  Indeed  it  is  asserted  that 
the  commandant  and  the  grand  vicar  of  the  bishop  themselves 
caused  the  corpse  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Die  and 
cast  into  the  common  sewer.3 

Far  more  important  was  the  capture  (on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
April)  of  the  veteran  Jacques  Eoger,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
for  thirty  years  been  the  apostle  of  Protestantism  in  Dauphiny, 
and  who  had  built  up  a  series  of  not  less  than  sixty  churches,4 


1  Royal  ordinance  of  February  1,  1745.  La  Restauration  da  Protestantisme, 
ii.  188. 

2C.  Coquerel,  Histoire  des  Eglises  du  Desert,  i.  334,  335.  The  text  of  hi8 
sentence  is  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xiii.  335. 

3  D.  Benoit ;  Jacques  Roger  et  ses  Compagnons  d'oeuvre  (Toulouse,  1881),  209. 

4  Benoit  gives  the  list,  ubi  supra,  288,  289  ;  as  does  also  Hugues,  Restauration 
du  Protestantisme,  ii.  151,  152. 
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monuments  of  his  patient  and  unremitting  labors.  A  contem- 
porary of  Court  in  his  first  undertakings,  the  career  of  Koger 
Jacques  as  a  preacher  antedated  that  of  Court  by  five  or  six 

years.     His  success  had  been  scarcely  less  brilliant 

than  the  success  of  Court.  His  arrest  had  been  no  less 
anxiously  sought  for  by  priests  and  in  tend  ants.  He  was  now 
an  old  man  of  threescore  and  ten,  and,  unless  his  words  and 
actions  belied  him,  more  than  willing  to  finish  his  course,  if  so 
be  that  he  might  finish  it  with  honor  to  his  Master  and  joy  to 
himself.  His  toils  had  been  severe  and  unremitting.  He  had 
been  subjected  to  continual  hardship.  The  burden  of  the 
churches  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  Calumny  occasionally 
added  to  the  burdens  he  had  to  bear.  It  was  not  a  year  since 

his  enemies  had  circulated  an  absurd  story  that  at  a 
stories  and  meeting  which  he  held  in  the  Desert,  at  Poyols,  on  the 

seventh  of  June,  1744,  Eoger  read  to  the  assembled 
worshippers  a  pretended  edict  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  just  one 
month  old,  and  bearing  a  seal  which  he  represented  to  be  that 
of  his  Majesty,  granting  to  his  subjects  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  right  to  come  together  for  worship.  Count  Argenson, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  found  it  convenient  to  believe, 
or  pretend  to  believe,  the  rumor,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  first 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Dauphiny,  denouncing  the  edict 
in  question  as  a  forgery,  and  inciting  to  renewed  efforts  for 
Roger's  capture.1  To  this  document,  which  was  printed  and 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  province,  the  pastor  replied 
in  a  letter,  firm  but  temperate  in  tone,  which  might  serve  both 
as  a  defence  of  himself  and  as  a  vindication  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  maligned  churches.  Denying  that  the  incident  referred  to 
had  ever  occurred,  and  that  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the 
pretended  edict  before  reading  the  secretary's  letter,  he  pro- 
nounced the  whole  matter  a  fabrication,  intended  by  its  authors 
to  blacken  the  reputation  of  the  Protestants  and  to  render  them 
odious  in  the  king's  eyes.  He  demanded  that  justice  be  done 

1  The  letter,  printed  as  a  broadside,  bears  the  royal  arms  at  the  head,  and  the 
title  "Copie  de  la  lettre  ecrite  par  M.  le  comte  d' Argenson,  ministre  et  secretaire 
d'etat,  a  M.  de  Piolenc,  premier  president  du  Parlement  de  Dauphine.  An  camp 
devant  Ypres,  22  juin  1744."  In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1  hist,  du  Prot.  fr.t 
iii.  312. 

VOL.  II.— 31 
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as  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused.1  It  was  a  hopeless 
demand.  Forgeries  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  Huguenots 
were  no  novelty.  Among  others  a  disloyal  song  attributed  to 
them  about  this  time  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation.  It  was  a 
prayer  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  English.  The  Hugue- 
nots, it  was  said,  sang  it  in  their  meetings  for  worship.  The 
song  began  (in  imitation  apparently  of  the  first  words  of  the  fif- 
tieth psalm  of  Clement  Marot — "  Le  Dieu,  le  Fort,  VEternel  par- 
lera") 

"  O  Dieu  !  le  Fort  !  Arbitre  de  la  guerre  ! 
Fais  triompher  les  armes  d'Angleterre, 
Donne  puissance  et  victoire  a  son  Boi, 
Le  defenseur  de  ta  divine  loi." 

The  other  seven  verses  were  in  the  same  strain.  Paul  Eabaut, 
learning  that  the  poem  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Eichelieu,  wrote  him  an  indignant  letter  in  which  he  plainly 
intimated  that  the  author  was  no  Protestant  but  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  Nismes.2  It  would  have  been  a  startling 
novelty  had  any  genuine  search  been  instituted  for  the  authors 
and  any  honest  attempt  made  to  bring  them  to  trial. 

When  at  last  Jacques  Roger  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  seemed  not  sorry  that  the  end  had  come.  The 
officer  in  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  apprehend  him  was  not 
sure  whether  it  was  in  truth  the  old  preacher  whom  he  met  dis- 
guised as  a  peasant,  and  asked  him  his  name.  To  whom  Roger 
unhesitatingly  replied :  "  I  am  the  man  whom  you  have  been 
seeking  these  six-and-thirty  years.  It  was  high  time  that  you 
found  me."  From  that  moment  until  the  hour  of  his  execution 
his  emotions  were  joyful,  not  sad.  It  was  with  gladness  that  he 
announced  to  his  fellow-Protestants  confined  with  him  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  that  the  happy  day  had  come  for  him  to  seal 
with  his  blood  the  great  truths  which  he  had  preached  to  them.3 

1  See  Benoit,  ubi  supra,  179-182. 

5  Antoine  Court  printed  both  the  poem  and  the  letter  in  his  Memoire  Apolo- 
getique  en  faveur  des  Protestans,  and  Rambach  reprinted  the  former  and  trans- 
lated the  latter  in  his  Schicksal  der  Protestanten  in  Frankreich  (Halle,  1759), 
i.  310-314.  See  also  the  French  text  of  the  letter  in  Dardier :  Lettres  de  Paul 
Rabaut  &  Antoine  Court,  i.  351.  C.  Coquerel,  Hist,  des  £gl.  du  Desert,  i.  352, 
etc. 

'  See  Benoit,  ubi  supra,  222-231. 
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Jacques  Koger  was  hung,  and  his  lifeless  body  was  flung  into 
the  waters  of  the  river  Isere.1 

Other  pastors  there  were  that  lost  their  lives  whose  names 
and  whose  valuable  services  I  cannot  stop  to  mention — men 
held  in  high  esteem,  men  whom  their  devoted  parishioners 
could  scarcely  bring  themselves  to  give  up.  But  the  law  as  ad- 
ministered was  merciless.  When  the  pastor  Matthieu  Majal, 
better  known  by  the  surname  which  he  had  assumed  of  Desu- 
bas,  was  led  a  prisoner  on  the  way  to  Yernoux,  a  small  band  of 
young  men,  who  had  heard  him  preach,  in  vain  begged 
rescue  of  the  officer  in  command  to  release  him,  and,  showing 

Desubas 

too  much  eagerness  to  hold  him,  as  though  they  would 
not  let  him  go,  received  a  volley  of  shot  under  which  five  of 
their  number  fell  dead.  It  was  still  worse  in  Yernoux  itself 
when  a  great  crowd  of  Protestants — men,  women,  and  children — 
that  had  come  out  to  attend  their  religious  meetings,  excited,  but 
unarmed,  flocked  into  the  place  to  call  for  the  release  of  their 
minister.  For  all  answer  they  were  greeted  with  the  discharge 
Massacre  of  °^  musketry  from  the  houses  in  front  of  which  they 
December  passed.  The  "  Massacre  of  Yernoux,"  as  the  incident 
12, 1745.  came  to  be  known,  involved  the  death  of  some  thirty 
Huguenots.  Many  more  died  of  their  wounds.2 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  wiser  men,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  to  contain  their  indignation  when  they  saw 
the  pastors  whom  they  honored  for  their  piety  and  self-sacrifice 
hurried  away  to  be  tried  and  executed  as  the  vilest  of  malefac- 
tors. Antoine  Court  had  scarcely  persuaded  the  parishioners  of 
Etienne  Arnaud  to  desist  from  their  purpose  of  snatching  the 
latter  from  the  hands  of  the  paltry  escort  of  fifty  men  that  were 
to  conduct  him  from  Alais  to  Montpellier.3  That  was  a  quarter 


'  Paul  Rabaut  to  Antoine  Court,  June  23,  1745.  Lettres  a  A.  Court,  i.  185.  I 
quote  a  characteristic  passage  from  this  letter  :  "Ce  fut  le  22e  du  mois  dernier, 
qu'il  receut  cette  glorieuse  couronne  qu'il  awit  tant  desiree.  Peu  de  terns  avant 
sa  capture  il  avoit  eu  une  maladie  de  laquelle  il  croyoit  mourir ;  et  ce  qui  1'affli- 
geoit  extremement,  c'etoit  que  Dieu  ne  lui  fit  pas  1'honneur  de  1'appeler  & 
signer  de  son  sang  la  sainte  doctrine  qu'il  avoit  prechee.  Le  Seigneur  voulut 
satisfaire  a  son  desir  ;  aussi  temoigna-t-il  etre  fort  content,  qu'on  lui  lut  la  sen- 
tence par  laquelle  il  etoit  condamne  &  etre  pendu." 

2  C.  Coquerel,  Histoire  des  £glises  du  Desert,  i.  378,  379. 

'Memoires  d' Antoine  Court,  142,  and  supra,  p.  442. 
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of  a  century  ago,  and  now  that  the  Huguenots  had  grown  in 
numbers,  and  from  time  to  time  had  seen  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  government  wink  at  their  unauthorized  meetings,  they 
were  not  disposed  to  submit  tamely.  Paul  Rabaut  himself 
gives  a  picture  of  the  effect  produced  upon  Nismes  and  its  en- 
virons when  a  rumor  was  circulated,  on  the  day  after  Whitsun- 
day (the  seventh  of  June,  1745),  that  he  was  in  danger.  "  A 
detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  Generac.  We  do  not  know 
why  it  was  that  the  Protestants  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
these  troops  had  been  despatched  to  capture  me.  Somebody 
confirmed  the  statement.  At  once  three  or  four  thousand  per- 
sons from  the  single  city  of  Nismes  took  the  field. 

The  Nis- 

moisflyto     Between  a  hundred  and  three  hundred  men  started 
of  their  pas-  from  Milhau,  and  hastened  to  my  succor.     The  whole 

tor,  Rabaut.     ...  ,  .  •       •        .         X^        i       i  •  •,    i 

thing  was  done  in  an  instant.  One  took  an  iron  pitch- 
fork, another  a  sickle,  another  a  pistol,  another  a  gun.  Each 
man  took  what  he  found  most  suitable  for  attack  or  defence. 
Some  walked,  thus  provided,  with  inconceivable  speed  to  the 
place  where  they  had  been  told  that  the  troops  had  invested 
me.  The  others  posted  themselves  at  the  crossings  of  the  roads 
that  lead  to  the  same  spot,  and  all  were  fully  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  to  preserve  the  life  of  their  pastor.  Even  the 
women  determined  to  have  their  share  in  the  matter.  Many  of 
them  accompanied  the  troop  of  men,  with  stones  in  their 
aprons,  to  overwhelm  the  soldiers ;  and  those  who  could  not  go 
exhorted  their  husbands  to  go  to  my  relief  without  loss  of 
time."  l 

Of  incentives  to  exasperation,  and  even  to  retaliation,  there 
was  no  lack  as  the  years  passed  on.  For  the  persecution  con- 
tinued with  little  abatement.  In  1746,  it  is  true,  the 
government  thought  fit  to  stop  its  ears  to  the  uninter- 
mitting  solicitations  of  the  clergy.  The  fortunes  of 
war  were  not  in  favor  of  France.  She  had  to  contend  against  a 
powerful  coalition  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Savoy.  What 
if  the  Huguenots  of  the  south  should  listen  to  the  foreign  emis- 
saries that  were  said  to  be  in  the  country  urging  them  to  re- 
volt ?  It  was  no  time  for  a  resort  to  extreme  measures  against 

1  Paul  Rabaut  to  Antoine  Court,  June  23,  1745.     Lettres,  i.  189,  190. 
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Protestantism.     The  government  in  these  circumstances  found 

nothing   more  convenient   than   to  disseminate   an  old  letter, 

which  the  celebrated   French    pastor   of  Rotterdam, 

The  govern-  i  •  i 

"rinVana  ^ac(lues  -Basnage,  had  written  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
circulates  a  century  before.  The  refugee  pastor  took  such  high 
letter  on  ground  regarding  the  obedience  due  from  subjects 
to  their  sovereign,  as  to  condemn  the  religious  meet- 
ings which  the  persecuted  Protestants  were  holding  in  the  Des- 
ert in  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
Once  before,  immediately  upon  its  publication,  it  had  been  re- 
printed in  France,  by  express  order  of  the  Regent,  and  now  a 
minister  of  state,  the  Count  of  Saint  Florentin,  caught  up  with 
delight  the  suggestion  of  a  fresh  issue.  Strangely  enough,  the 
sermon  now  came  out  with  a  preface  written  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  Le  Nain,  the  violent  intendant  of  Languedoc. 
The  tiger  clothed  himself  for  the  nonce  in  sheep's  clothing,  the 
persecutor  attempted  to  counterfeit  the  style  of  the  persecuted. 
Needless  to  say,  the  "  very  dear  brethren  "  whom  he  addressed 
were  now  styled  members  of  the  "  Reformed,"  not  of  the  "  pre- 
tended Reformed,"  religion,  and  the  "  faithful,"  while  the  charac- 
ter and  abilities  of  Basnage  were  lauded  to  the  skies.  He  was 
one  of  God's  ministers  whose  memory  was  greatly  revered, 
one  who  had  acquired  the  general  veneration  of  Europe  by  his 
rare  talents  and  still  more  by  the  purity  of  his  morals,  a  wise 
and  pious  minister  ever  animated  by  that  admirable  solicitude 
which  rendered  him  attentive  to  everything  that  could  be  of  in- 
terest to  his  brethren  the  Protestants  (religionnaires)  of  France. 
Afflicted  by  the  disturbances  which  a  false  spirit  of  devotion 
had  caused  in  the  Cevennes,  and  the  consequent  acts  of  cruelty, 
he  neglected  nothing  to  make  known,  by  learned  and  pious 
writings,  how  contrary  is  such  conduct  to  the  true  Protestant 
religion  itself  and  how  opposed  to  the  commandments  of  God. 
Le  Nain's  preface  was  a  curiosity  of  literature,  intended  to 
deceive  the  very  elect.  It  did  deceive  some  Roman  Catholic 
officials — the  mayor  of  Mazamet,  the  Count  of  Caraman,  the 
sub-intendant  of  Toulouse,  even  the  first  president  of  the  par- 
liament of  that  superstitious  city  itself.  They  looked  with  sus- 
picion upon  the  tract  of  a  Protestant  pastor  mysteriously  de- 
posited in  the  mail  at  Montauban  and  addressed  to  Protestants 
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exclusively.  Whether  any  Protestants  were  also  deceived 
does  not  appear.  Those  of  Castres,  at  any  rate,  suspected  a 
trick  of  their  enemies,  and  more  than  half  of  them  declined 
even  to  take  from  the  post-office  the  copies  sent  to  their  ad- 
dress.1 

There  was  also  a  slight  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  the 
measures  adopted  against  the  Protestants  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748) ;  but  soon  the  old  per- 
secution was  renewed  with  fresh  energy.  One  need  but  peruse 
a  diary  of  Paul  Kabaut  for  the  years  1750,  1751,  and  1752,  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  intolerable  burdens  im- 
Pose(i  upon  conscientious  Protestants  and  the  still 
1752.  more  fearful  dangers  that  confronted  them.  For  a 

time  the  uniform  sequel  of  every  conventicle  was  the  arrest  of 
prisoners.  Two  hundred  persons  were  captured  at  Uzes.  Five 
men  were  sent  to  the  galleys,  two  women  to  the  Tour  de  Con- 
stance, all  for  their  entire  lives.  Thirty-eight  men  and  women 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  Nismes  for  six  months.  The 
experiment  was  made  by  the  Huguenots  of  meeting  on  other 
days  instead  of  Sunday  ;  it  was  unsuccessful,  for  men  could  not 
leave  their  work.  A  meeting  near  Lezan  was  broken  up  by  the 
advent  of  soldiers ;  all  escaped  save  certain  old  men  and  chil- 
dren, to  the  number  of  nine.  A  few  young  men,  distressed  at 
the  sight  of  the  arrest  of  their  relatives,  followed  the  officer  in 
command  and  begged  for  their  release.  When  they  became 
importunate  the  officer  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  on  them,  and 
three  were  killed.  Fines  were  imposed  upon  parents  that  had 
Bon&zet  lia(^  their  children  baptized  in  the  Desert — five  hundred 
hung.  livres  for  one  child,  a  thousand  for  two  children, 
fifteen  hundred  for  three.2  Benezet,  a  student  for  the  ministry, 
was  captured  at  Le  Vigan,  and  hung  because  he  would  not 


1  The  late   M.  J.    P.  Hugues,  of  Anduze,  has  given,  from   the  archives  of 
Montpellier,  the  secret  and  authentic  history  of  this  amusing  episode  of  the  fort- 
unes of  the  Huguenots,  in  the  Bulletin  de  laSoc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  v.  192- 
210.      The  Preface  of  Le  Nain  is  reproduced  entire.      In  the  same  volume 
(v.  53-64)  the  Bulletin  had  already  inserted  an  answer  which  Basnage's  letter 
called  forth  from  "  the  pastors  of  the  Desert."     It  was  dated  July  30,  1719,  and 
Antoine  Court  undoubtedly  wrote  it. 

2  The  royal  ordinance  to  this  effect,  of  January  17,  1750,  was  iniquitously  con- 
strued as  retroactive.     Claude  d'Azemar,  a  Huguenot  gentleman  who  traced  his 
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abjure.1  Presently  the  intenclant  undertook  to  compel  parents 
to  have  their  children  rebaptized,  ostensibly  "  to  supplement 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Borne,"  and  made  use  of  dra- 
goons to  effect  his  purpose.  Many  families  forsook  their  homes 
in  consequence  ;  some  of  whom,  solicited  by  relatives,  returned, 
others  made  their  escape  to  foreign  lands.  The  number  of 
fugitives  from  Nismes  was  large,  and  they  were  well  received 
abroad.  The  Protestants  of  the  banks  of  the  Gard,  seeing  the 
cavalry  stationed  at  Ledignan  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
Eetaiiation  *^e  re^aP^sm  °^  children,  thought  it  high  time  to 
on  parish  arm  themselves,  gave  the  horsemen  a  fright,  and  shot 
the  priests  of  Ners,  Quillan,  and  Langrian,  inflicting 
wounds  of  which  two  of  the  number  died.  "  The  cavalry,  ap- 
prehending a  like  fate,  decamped  by  order  of  the  intendant,  and, 
in  virtue  of  the  same  order,  restored  the  money  they  had  already 
exacted  from  the  Protestants." 

At  this  juncture  the  Marquis  Yoyer  d'Argenson  de  Paulmy, 

son  of  Marquis  d'Argenson  and  nephew  of  Count  d'Argenson 

— both   of    the   latter    secretaries    of   state — reached 

The  Mar-         T  ,  T  .  -1,1,1  i  -i       • 

quis  of         Jjanguedoc.     It  was  imagined  that  he  would  give  ng- 
comSto       orous  orders  against  the  Protestants,  especially  those 

Languedoc,        „...  .    ..,»,,          .  ^       -,       ,,  -, 

of  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Gard ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary," says  Kabaut,  "  there  was  no  longer  a  question  of  rebap- 
tism  or  of  anything  else,  and  since  his  arrival  we  have  been 
more  tranquil  than  we  have  ever  been  since  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes." 2 

The  marquis  had  a  tender  heart.  Yisiting  the  Tour  de  Con- 
stance at  Aigues  Mortes  he  could  not  contain  his  pity  at  the 
sight  of  the  poor  imprisoned  women,  and  promised  to  intercede 
for  them  with  the  king.  Before  he  left  he  gave  them  two 


illustrious  lineage  back  for  many  centuries,  and  belonged  to  the  same  family 
with  the  famous  Counts  Adhemar  of  the  southeast  of  France  (see  La  France 
Protestante,  i.  38)  was  a  victim.  He  had  had  two  children  baptized  in  the 
Desert  before  the  publication  of  the  law.  See  his  most  touching  correspondence 
with  the  brutal  intendant,  Saint  Priest,  in  the  Bulletin,  etc. ,  x.  69-82. 

1  See  the  documents  bearing  upon  his  arrest  and  trial,  in  the  Bulletin,  etc., 
xxxiii.  543  et  seq.,  and  the  "complainte"  on  his  death,  which  took  place  March 
27,  1752,  ibid.,  xiv.  259. 

2  Journal  de  Paul  Rabaut,  Coquerel  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  French  Prot. 
Historical  Society.     Printed  in  its  Bulletin,  xxvii.  114  et  seq. 
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louis  d'or,  and  thrice  asked  them  to  pray  to  God  for  him.     Two 
young  girls  ran  after  him,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  begged  him 

with  tears  to  secure  the  release  of  their  mothers,  a 
SfTou^de  request  which,  himself  overcome  by  his  emotions,  he 

promised  not  to  forget.  "Were  you  not  arrested  for 
the  matter  of  attending  assemblies  ?  "  he  asked  the  prisoners. 
"  Yes,  my  lord,"  one  of  them  replied,  "  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  king  takes  it  amiss  that  people  should  gather  to  pray 
to  God."  "  No,  my  child,"  the  poor  nobleman  could  not  help 
replying.1 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1752,  the  marquis  was  driv- 
ing in  his  carriage  not  far  from  Nismes.  It  was  seven  o'clock 
The  inter-  *n  the  evening  when  a  group  of  five  or  six  persons 

were  descried  in  the  distance  apparently  waiting  for 

h*m-  As  soon  as  the  marquis  was  near  enough  to  see 
September  an^  near  them,  one  of  their  number  dismounted,  and, 
19, 1752.  stepping  forward,  cried  out  that  he  had  something  to 
hand  him.  When  Paulmy  had  bidden  the  driver  stop,  the  man, 
short  in  stature  and  in  the  prime  of  life — he  might  be  thirty- 
four  or  five  years  of  age — approached  the  carriage-door  and  re- 
spectfully placed  a  sealed  packet  in  the  nobleman's  own  hands. 
The  latter  at  once  broke  the  seal,  and  without  giving  the  stran- 
ger time  to  utter  a  word  asked,  "  What  is  this  ?  "  "  My  lord," 
was  the  reply,  "  this  is  a  memorial  relating  to  another  memorial 
drawn  up  in  the  month  of  June  which  you  must  have  received. 
The  persons  whom  this  memorial  concerns  dare  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  will  experience  the  effects  of  that  goodness  and 
generosity  which  characterize  your  Excellency."  Scarcely  had 
he  uttered  these  words,  when,  with  an  inclination  of  his  head, 
the  nobleman  asked  :  "  What  is  your  name  ?  "  "  My  lord,"  an- 
swered the  other,  "  I  am  Paul,  to  do  you  service."  "  Are  you 
not  Paul  Kabaut  ?  "  was  the  curious  rejoinder.  "  I  am  the  same, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  pastor,  "  to  pay  you  my  respects."  "  I 
have  heard  of  you,"  the  marquis  said ;  then  tried  to  read  the 
memorial  by  the  faint  light  of  the  moon,  but,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  folded  the  paper  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket 


1  Paul  Rabaut  to  Antoine  Court.     Postscript  of  his  letter  of  September  27, 
1752.     Lettres,  ii.  228. 
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bowed  low  to  the  minister  on  whose  head  a  price  had  for  long 
years  been  set  and  thus  courteously  dismissed  him.  Paul  Ra- 
baut  returned  the  salutation  and  bade  him  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney. Then  remounting  his  horse  he  returned  home,  praising 
God  and  praying  Him  to  bless  the  pains  which  the  Protestants 
had  taken  to  secure  the  peace  of  their  churches.  Meantime  the 
son  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  rode  on  to 
the  episcopal  palace,  where,  in  the  hearing  of  more  than  one  as- 
tonished grandee,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  strange  encounter 
with  the  famous  preacher  of  the  Desert.  As  the  news  spread 
far  abroad  in  Languedoc  and  elsewhere,  "  the  faithf  ul  were  joy- 
ful, while  their  enemies  gnashed  their  teeth  and  fancied  that 
they  already  saw  the  temples  of  the  Huguenots  rebuilt." 1 

Paul  Eabaut  believed  that  the  memorial  which  he  handed,  in 
this  extraordinary  interview,  to  the  Marquis  of  Paulrny,  and 
which  was  thus  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  king's  advisers, 
drew  attention  to  the  piteous  condition  of  the  Huguenots  and 
was  a  principal  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  greatest 
great  perse-  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  And  certainly  when  cruelty 
had  reached  such  extremes  that  the  most  intimate  relations  of 
life  were  interfered  with,  and  bridegroom  and  bride  were  put 
asunder  and  imprisoned  when  their  honeymoon  was  scarcely 
over,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  had  been  united  in  wedlock  in 
the  presence  of  a  Protestant  minister,2  it  was  high  time  to  call 
a  halt.  It  may  indeed  be,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  motives  of 
pity  influenced  the  government  less  than  motives  of  expediency, 
and  that  the  lack  of  soldiers  to  execute  prescriptive  laws 3  was 
even  more  potent  a  consideration  than  Paul  Rabaut's  elo- 

1  Paul  Rabaut  in  his  Journal  (Bulletin,  etc.,  xxvii.  122)  briefly  alludes  to  the 
incident  as  having  occurred  between  Uchaud  and  Codognan,  and  states  that  the 
memorial  was  read  at  court,  where  it  produced  a  very  good  effect.  He  gives  a 
full  and  graphic  account  of  it  in  a  letter  written  to  Antoine  Court  eight  days  later. 
Lettres  a  A.  Court,  ii.  226,  227. 

•  See  the  case  of  Louis  Bousanquet,  who  died  in  prison.  Bulletin,  etc.,  xxx. 
78  et  seq. 

3E.  Hugues,  Hist,  de  la  Restauration  du  Prot.  au  xviii6  siecle,  ii.  231.  This 
seems  to  be  fully  established  by  the  letter  of  Saint  Priest  to  the  Count  of  Saint 
Florentin,  November  13,  1752.  Corbiere,  Hist,  de  Pfigl.  ref.  de  Montpellier, 
pieces  justif.,  548-595. 
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quent  and  convincing  appeal.  None  the  less  was  the  appeal, 
with  its  formidable  and  unanswerable  array  of  facts,  a  mighty 
impeachment  of  the  civilization  of  an  age  priding  itself  upon 
culture  and  refinement.  And  the  unexpected  discovery  of  the 
original  of  this  now  venerable  document  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  very  recent  incidents  in 
Huguenot  historical  research.1 

The  recognition  of  the  existence  and  rights  of  Protestantism 

in  France  was  yet  distant.     Thirty-five  years  were  to  intervene 

before   that    most    rational    solution    of   the    perplexities    in 

lexitv  of  wkich  ^ne  government  confessedly  found  itself  would 

the  govern-    be  reached,  and  the  clergy  were  still  urgent  for  the 

enforcement  of  every  severe  law  upon  the  statute-book 
and  for  the  enactment,  if  necessary,  of  new  legislation.  Yet 
there  were  not  wanting  signs  of  a  coming  change.  Pressed  by 
the  priests,  the  government  shrank  from  novel  and  untried  expedi- 
ents. Puechemille,  a  renegade  student  of  the  Lausanne  semin- 
ary, who  had  now  become  a  government  spy,  having  proposed 
A  renegade's  as  ^e  most  effectual  means  of  compelling  the  pastors 

to  leave  France  that  their  wives  or  parents  should  be 


of  ministers.  placed  under  arrest  as  hostages  for  their  departure, 
the  authorities  positively  declined  to  put  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion. "  The  minister  Court  would  be  still  in  France,"  said  the 
spy,  "  had  not  his  wife  been  threatened  with  being  sent  to  a 
convent.  The  minister  Maroger,  who  is  at  present  at  Yevay, 
four  leagues  from  Lausanne,  would  not  have  left  France  for 
foreign  parts  if  his  wife  had  not  been  shut  up  in  the  monastery 
of  Lodeve."  2  But  the  prudent  intendant,  knowing  the  reigning 
dearth  and  discontent,  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state  :  "  As  to 

1  It  is  barely  two  months  at  the  time  I  write  these  lines  (April,  1895),  since  M. 
Weiss,  in  examining  some  old  papers  offered  to  him  for  purchase,  came  across  the 
very  petition  which  Rabaut  handed  to  the  Marquis  of  Paulmy  on  the  1  9th  of 
September,  1752,  a  carefully  written  paper  still  neatly  tied  with  its  faded  white 
and  olive  ribbons.     M.  Weiss  promptly  printed  it  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Protestant  Historical  Society  for  March  15,  1895  (vol.  xliv.  131-153). 

2  The  curious  "  Memoire  "  of  Puechemille  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  vii.  39-43.     The  Count  of  Saint 
Florentin,  in  his  despatch  to  the  intendant  Le  Nain,  May  28,  1750,  expressed 
himself  as  quite  disposed  to  adopt  the  suggestion.     C.  Coquerel,  Hist,  des  Eglises 
du  Desert,  ii.  29. 
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the  imprisonment  of  the  wives  and  parents  of  the  pastors,  it  is 
impossible  to  take  any  risks  in  the  present  revolution."  l 

The  very  soldiers  began  to  be  restive  when  employed  in 
hunting  down  Protestant  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a 
The  troops  R°man  Catholic  state  paper,  drawn  up  for  the  ex- 
reiuctant.  press  purpose  of  suggesting  means  of  re-establishing 
order  in  matters  of  religion,  that  informs  us  of  the  "  prejudice  " 
the  troops  have  against  being  made  to  disturb  the  adherents  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  tells  us  that  the  regiment  de  la  Fe- 
ronnaye  in  particular  was  extremely  indignant  with  one  of  its 
captains,  Chevalier  de  Pontual,  for  having  arrested  the  minister 
Molines,  acting,  though  the  chevalier  did,  by  order  of  Count  de 
Moncau.2  When  it  came  to  the  matter  of  commanding  the 
troops  to  fire  upon  a  Huguenot  meeting  which  might  have  been 
surprised,  the  author  of  the  same  important  document,  while  not 
quite  ready  to  give  up  this  agreeable  diversion,  betrays  the 
growing  timidity  in  a  suggestion  that  for  the  worshippers  killed 
or  sent  to  the  galleys  it  was  quite  possible  that  some  curates 
might  have  to  pay  the  score  with  their  lives.3  The  aggressors, 
whether  soldiers  or  civil  officers,  were  not  unlikely  to  receive 
rough  usage  if  they  undertook  to  attempt  to  disperse  a  large 
Huguenot  assembly  of  four  thousand  men,  women,  and  children, 
gathered  by  night  on  a  meadow  skirted  by  woods  in  Saintonge ; 
for  a  circle  of  two  hundred  mounted  men  was  round  about, 
who  though  apparently  unarmed  showed  that  they  were  there  to 
protect  their  brethren.  Occasionally,  too,  royal  officers  stum- 
bling upon  a  prtche,  and  ordering  the  worshippers  in  the  king's 
name  to  disperse,  were  met  with  defiance  or  had  guns  pointed 
at  them,  with  the  significant  remark :  "  Gentlemen,  withdraw ! 
It  is  not  good  for  you  to  be  here."  4 

Before  long  the  Protestants  of  the  west  went  further.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  1755,  imagining  that  religious 


1  Le  Nain,  apud  D.  Benoit,  Les  Freres  Gibert  (Toulouse,  1889),  22. 

2  Memoire  d'Etat  pour  retablir  1'ordre  dans  les  matidres  de  religion,  1753.    MSS. 
Nat.  Arch.,  printed  in  Bulletin,  etc.,  x.  284-305. 

3  "  II  ne  seroit  mr'me  point  du  tout  surprenant  qu'il  y  eut  quelques  cures  as- 
sassines."     Ib.,  x.  289. 

4Trois  assemblies  du  D('sert  en  Saintonge,  1749-1754.     Bulletin,  etc.,  xviii. 
538-544. 
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liberty  was  about  to  be  conceded  to  them,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
already  granted,  the  Protestants  actually  began  the  erection  of  a 
"  temple "  not  far  from  Marennes,  at  the  village  of 
Arthouan.1  The  undertaking  was,  of  course,  prema- 
ture, as  a  number  of  artisans  learned  at  their  cost,  in- 
cluding Mesnard,  the  tailor  of  Marennes,  who  had  brought  the 
masons  to  the  spot  and  set  them  at  work,  besides  working  at  the 
building  with  his  own  hands.  Mesnard,  after  a  long 
take  to  build  imprisonment,  was  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  confiscation  of  half  his  goods  by  way 
of  fine,  the  costs  having  been  first  deducted.  The  former  part 
of  the  sentence  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Indeed,  in  vain 
did  Mesnard  demand  his  passport  to  enable  him  to  go  abroad. 
He  could  never  get  it.  For  eight  years  he  insisted  that  either 
he  must  receive  a  safe  conduct  to  go  to  another  land  with  the 
half  of  his  property  that  was  left  him,  or  he  must  be  granted 
an  official  letter  of  rehabilitation,  that  he  might  remain  undis- 
turbed at  home.  No  such  letter  was  granted.  He  was  compelled 
to  content  himself  with  an  assurance  from  the  superior  magis- 
trates of  the  province  that,  as  his  act  had  not  been  a  crime,  but 
only  disobedience,  he  could  remain  in  all  safety.  "  There  is  no 
need,"  said  they,  "  of  the  king's  losing  his  subjects,  and  we  re- 
gard you  as  a  good  citizen  and  a  loyal  subject."  2 


1  Arthouan,  Artouan,  or  Arthuant,  as  it  is  indifferently  called,  is  little  better 
than  a  hamlet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Saint  Just.  On  the  great 
topographical  map  published  by  the  French  government  it  is  represented  as  about 
six  kilometres  distant  from  Marennes,  and  half  that  distance  from  Saint  Just. 

2Les  tristes  peines,  interrogations  et  confession  de  foy  de  Jean  Franpois 
Mesnard  de  Marennes.  A  la  Rochelle,  en  1756.  Bulletin,  etc.,  xix.  262  et 
seq.  This  is  a  very  interesting  account,  given  by  Mesnard  himself,  and  evi- 
dently circulated  in  manuscript  among  the  faithful  of  the  region  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  and  comforting  them.  Mesnard  was  a  man  of  a  strong 
character.  Hear  how  indignantly  he  defends  the  validity  of  his  marriage  in 
the  Desert  against  the  insinuations  of  his  examiner,  Beaupreau,  the  lieutenant 
particulier  in  the  presidial  court  of  La  Rochelle  : 

*  D.  Qui  vous  a  epouse  ?  et  en  quel  endroit  avez-vous  epouse  ? 

'  B.  C'est  Monsieur  Gibert,  ministre,  qui  m'a  epouse  au  Desert. 
'  D.  Avez-vous  votre  certificat  de  mariage  ? 

*  R.  Monsieur,  je  ne  1'ay  point  icy. 

'  D.  Ah  !  le  bel  adouage  !  dit  le  rapporteur. 

'  R.  Monsieur,  je  ne  suis  point  adoue  ;  je  suis  fort  bien  epouse,  en  presence 
d'un  nombre  suffisant  de  bons  temoins." 
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None  the  less  did  places  of  worship,  from  this  time  forward, 

begin  to  rise  at  many  a  point  in  the  western  provinces,  and  one 

who  did  not  know  better  might  have  supposed  that 

"Maisons  .  .  r  i 

d'oraison"  the  day  of  persecution  was  quite  passed.  At  first,  if 
the  case  was  flagrant  and  could  not  be  overlooked,  the 
magistrates  made  a  great  show  of  interference.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  plans  were  modest,  and  the  "  maison  d'oraison," 
or  "  house  of  prayer,"  was  neither  so  large  nor  so  conspicuous, 
as  needlessly  to  draw  the  attention  of  officers  who  did  not  care 
to  see.  Thus  it  was  that  between  1755  and  1763  there  were 
built  some  twenty-eight  edifices  in  the  districts  of  Saintonge  and 
Angoumois,  while  there  were  two  in  Perigord,  and  eleven  in 
Liberty  in  ^e  country  of  Foix.1  Such  in  fact  was  the  extent  of 
FOIX.  fae  liberty  allowed  to  the  Protestants  of  the  last- 

named  district  that  they  might  well  be  pardoned  for  regarding 
the  golden  age  as  having  returned.  At  Mas  d'Azil  their  chapel 
(which  they  freely  called  a  church)  was  erected  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  town,  opposite  to  the  cathedral,  with  only  the 
market-place  intervening.  A  man  standing  between  the  two 
places  of  worship  could  hear  the  psalms  sung  in  French,  on 
the  one  side,  and  in  Latin  on  the  other.  Parents  brought  their 
children  to  the  chapel  at  full  noon  for  baptism.2 

Yet  so  full  of  incongruities  and  inconsistencies  was  the  prac- 
tice— arising  from  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  unre- 
pealed  laws  of  the  past  and  present  monarchs  respecting  Prot- 
estantism and  its  adherents,  and  the  growing  spirit  of  equity 
in  magistrates  and  people,  that  even  while  the  maisons  d'orai- 
son were  reared  with  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  one 
in  some  provinces,  the  most  barbarous  sentences  were  rendered 
and  the  most  savage  executions  were  put  into  effect 

JeanFabre,    .  ,,  ,-n  •      n 

"  i'honn£te    in  other  provinces.     Men  were  still  sent  to  row  111  the 
king's  galleys  for  the  simple  crime  of  attending  a  con- 
venticle.    It  was  on  the  first  of  January,  1756,  that  occurred 
the  incident  of  filial  devotion  that  has  made  the  name  of  Jean 

1  The  detailed  list  was  made  out  in  connection  with  the  minutes  of  the  eighth 
national  synod  (1763).     Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  ii.  324;  Bulletin,  etc.,  xxxiv. 
124. 

2  Letter  of  the  elders  of  Mas  d'Azil  to  Paul  Rabaut,  November  10,  1763.     Les 
Synodes  du  Desert,  ii.  315. 
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Fabre  famous  for  all  time.  That  day  a  meeting  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nismes  was  surprised  by  a 
detachment  of  soldiers.  Among  the  persons  captured  was  the 
aged  father  of  Fabre.  The  younger  man  himself,  alert  and  vig- 
orous, experienced  no  difficulty  in  making  good  his  escape.  But 
learning  the  mishap  that  had  befallen  his  father,  the  son  re- 
turned full  of  grief  and  indignation,  and  offered  himself  as  a 
substitute.  The  astonished  sergeant  at  first  declined  to  permit 
the  exchange,  but  afterward  gave  his  consent,  doubtless  regard- 
ing the  king's  service  as  gaining  substantially  by  obtaining  for  a 
galley-slave  a  strong  man  of  twenty-eight,1  in  place  of  an  infirm 
old  man  of  seventy-eight.  Not  so  the  father,  who  steadfastly 
refused  until  the  son,  throwing  his  arms  around  him,  removed 
him  by  main  force  from  the  ranks  of  the  prisoners  and  reso- 
lutely took  his  place.  Friends  led  the  former  to  his  home,  the 
soldiers  conducted  the  latter  to  prison  and  trial.  Sentenced 
to  the  galleys  for  life,  Jean  Fabre  served  out  six  years  of 
his  time  before  public  sentiment  compelled  his  tardy  release. 
Not  that  the  occurrence  was  unknown,  but  that  a  government 
which  for  meanness  could  scarcely  find  a  parallel,  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  his  capture  for  its  own  ends.  The  Duke  of 
Mirepoix,  governor  of  Languedoc,  offered  to  Fabre  and  to  his 
Protestant  fellow-convict,  Jean  Turges,  a  free  release,  on  con- 
dition that  their  veteran  pastor,  Paul  Rabaut,  should  leave 
France.  The  scheme  failed  utterly,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. For  even  had  the  .pastor  been  willing  to  forego 
his  life  of  constant  exposure  to  death,  for  the  sake  of  releasing 
two  fellow-believers  of  the  many  toiling  at  the  oar,  the  man 
who  had  offered  his  liberty  in  exchange  for  that  of  his  father 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  redeem  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  church.  He  came  out  of  the  galleys 
to  find  himself  celebrated.  His  magnanimity  not  only  was  in 
everybody's  mouth,  but  furnished  the  subject  of  a  dramatical 
piece,  entitled  "L'honnete  Criminel"  by  Fenouillot  de  Falbaire,  a 
work  which  was  indeed  of  little  merit,  but  which  enjoyed,  for 


1  Jean  Fabre  was  born  at  Nismes,  August  18,  1727.  He  died  at  Cette,  May  31, 
1797.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  engaged  in  trade, 
and  professed  the  Protestant  religion.  Frossard,  Tableau  de  Nismes  et  de  ses 
environs,  Supplement,  25,  26. 
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a  time,  a  popularity  quite  disproportioned  to  its  merits,  and 
was  honored  by  being  played  upon  the  stage  at  Versailles  in 
the  presence  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  and  at  her  express 
desire.  The  act  of  Jean  Fabre  was  none  the  less  meritorious 
because  it  had  been  paralleled,  some  time  before,  by  that  of  a 
young  man  named  Bareire,  who,  more  unfortunate  than  Fabre, 
did  not  succeed  in  inducing  his  father's  captors  to  consent 
to  his  substitution,  and  when  he  insisted  beyond  what  they 
thought  reasonable,  was  shot  on  the  spot  by  an  impatient  sol- 
dier. Nor  does  it  detract  from  the  human  interest  of  the  in- 
cident to  read  in  a  letter  that  has  come  down  to  us,  written  by 
the  galley-slave  to  his  pastor,  Paul  Eabaut,  expressions  of 
repentance  and  mental  anguish  of  an  extraordinarily  pungent 
character,  called  forth  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fact  that,  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  he  denied  persistently  that  he  had  him- 
self been  in  attendance  upon  the  Protestant  meeting.1  His 
was  a  character  of  rare  energy  and  simplicity,  in  which,  as  his 
recent  biographer  has  pointed  out,  two  forces  predominate — 
the  force  of  a  love  most  devoted  and  unalterable  for  father, 
wife,  and  friend,  and  the  force  of  a  conscience  whose  inflexible 
severity  proceeded  from  deep  religious  feeling.2 

•Jean  Fabre  to  Paul  Rabaut,  Toulon,  May  25,  1757.  Bulletin,  etc.,  xiv.  90. 
Fabre  wrote  from  the  galleys. 

2  Athanase  Coquerel  fils,  ubi  supra,  xiv.  86.  Unable  as  I  might  be  to  endorse 
all  the  theological  statements  of  the  late  M.  Coquerel,  a  well-known  representa- 
tive of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  translating  a  passage  of  his  address 
before  the  Societe  de  1'histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais,  as  giving  an  interest- 
ing view  of  Fabre's  attitude,  and  the  attitude  of  many  of  whom  he  may  serve  as 
a  type.  "Those  persons  who  expect  to  see  Christian  piety  express  itself  at  all 
periods  in  words  very  nearly  similar,  will  be  disappointed  if  they  read  the  auto- 
biography of  the  galley-slave  condemned  for  his  faith,  his  letter  to  Paul  Rabaut, 
or  the  documents  that  concern  him.  .  .  We  ourselves,  quite  inclined  as  we 
are  to  respect  in  every  soul  the  free  course  and  the  spontaneity  of  faith,  have  re- 
gretted that  we  have  not  found  a  more  pronounced  evangelical  character  in  the 
writings  of  Jean  Fabre.  Jesus  Christ  scarcely  appears  in  them,  and  there  seems 
established  a  strange  alliance  between  the  invincible  faith  of  the  Huguenots 
and  the  sentimental  or  moralizing  language  (langage  sentimental  ou  raisonneur) 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  have  here  a  great  lesson  of  toleration  and 
equity.  The  same  man  whom  we  all  revere  as  a  Christian  hero,  and  who 
suffered  for  the  truth  and  his  duty  with  marvellous  fidelity,  would  certainly 
appear  too  little  of  a  Christian  to  many  persons,  perhaps  little  capable  of  imitat- 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  growing  disposition  to  overlook 
certain  Protestant  acts  in  certain  parts  of  France  did  not  pre- 
vent the  government  from  continuing  to  send  Huguenots  re- 
morselessly to  the  galleys,  or  from  detaining  them  there  for 
long  years.  This  was  certainly  due,  in  part,  to  the  influence  of 
a  capital  enemy  of  the  Protestants,  the  Count  of  Saint  Florentin, 
secretary  of  state.  Jean  Fabre  owed  his  liberation  to  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul ;  and  not  only  was  Saint  Florentin  unable  to  con- 
ceal his  vexation  when  he  heard  of  it,  but  he  pursued  the  victim 
even  after  he  had  escaped  his  clutches,  and  effectually  defeated 
a  scheme  which  the  benevolent  had  set  on  foot  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  his  necessities.1 

Nor  did  the  altered  state  of  things  put  an  end  to  the  perils 
incurred  by  the  pastors  of  the  Desert,  who  were  still  compelled 
to  wander  in  disguise  from  place  to  place,  under  the  ban  of  the 
law,  and  of  whose  personal  appearance  full  descriptions  were 
still  circulated,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  task  of  in- 
formers and  traitors.  In  fact,  the  relentless  pursuit  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Reformed  church  did  not  come  to  an  end  until 
1762,  with  the  execution  at  Toulouse,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, of  Frangois  Rochette,  the  last  of  the  martyred  pastors. 
The  long  list  of  noble  confessors  of  the  faith  could  not  have 
closed  with  a  worthier  name  than  this. 

Rochette  was  a  young  man,  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.    He 

had  studied  at  Lausanne,  and  had  been  barely  twenty  months 

in  the  sacred  office.     When  examined,  he  avowed  with  great 

frankness  his  profession,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 

ofKochette    preached,  conducted  public   worship,  and  performed 

and  the  f.  *  •  r*  ru 

three  "  gen-  the  ceremony  of  marriage.     Great  was  the  coiisterna- 

tilshommes      ..         .-,.  •   i        •   «r  i  ,     n  • 

verriers,"      tion  in  his  great  parish  of  Montauban  at  the  news  of 

his  arrest,  and  great  were  the  efforts  put  forth,  without 

avail,  for  his  release.     Three  young  men,  brothers,  by  the  name 

ing  him.  Let  us  not  ask  Jean  Fabre  what  his  doctrinal  views  were.  Like  most 
of  our  co-religionists  at  the  close  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  he  would  have  found  it  very  hard  to  answer  such  a  question. 
None  the  less  he  knew,  in  all  their  simplicity  and  grandeur,  those  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  life — faith,  love,  repentance,  and  humility." — The  docu- 
ments given  by  the  Bulletin,  vols.  xiv.  and  xv.,  including  Jean  Fabre's  auto- 
biography, his  letter  to  Paul  Rabaut,  etc.,  are  of  rare  importance. 
1  See  Fabre's  autobiography,  ubi  supra. 
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of  Grenier,  known  as  "  les  gentilshommes  verriers"  from  their 
honorable  occupation,1  were  involved  in  his  misfortunes.  They 
had  apparently  conceived,  but  had  not  undertaken  to  execute, 
the  plan  of  an  armed  rescue  of  their  beloved  pastor.  Bochette 
was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  the  "  gentilshommes  verriers  "  to  be 
beheaded,  the  two  men  who  had  served  as  the  pastor's  guides  to 
be  branded  on  the  shoulder  with  the  capital  letters  GAL  (stand- 
ing for  galerien,  or  galley-slave)  and  sent  to  serve  at  the  oar 
for  a  term  of  years.2  It  was  a  part  of  Eochette's  sentence  that, 
clad  in  a  simple  shirt,  with  bare  head  and  feet,  kneeling,  and 
holding  in  his  hands  a  great  yellow  taper,  and  wearing  both  on 
his  breast  and  on  his  back  his  accusation  written  in  these  words, 

MINISTER  OF  THE  PRETENDED  REFORMED  CHURCH,  he  should  "  beg 

pardon  of  God,  of  the  king,  and  of  justice  for  his  crimes  and 
misdeeds."  This  amende  honorable  was  to  take  place  in  front  of 
the  great  church  of  Saint  Stephen.  We  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  the  first  time  that,  by  an  unintentional  irony,  the  shrine  of 
the  great  Christian  protomartyr  was  chosen  by  the  fanatical 
judges  of  the  most  fanatical  city  of  France  to  witness  outrages 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion. 

It  was  on  the  Place  du  Salin  that  the  scaffold  was  erected 
upon  which  the  pastor  and  his  friends  were  put  to  death. 
None  of  them,  either  before,  or  at  the  hour  of  the  execution,  dis- 
played anything  but  the  most  firm  faith  in  their  Redeemer  and 
the  most  joyful  anticipations  of  blessedness  with  him.  "My 
friend,"  said  Eochette  to  one  of  the  guards  whom  he  saw  over- 
come with  grief  for  his  prisoner's  fate,  "  why  do  you,  who  are 
ready  to  die  for  the  king,  bewail  me  that  I  die  for  my  God  ?  " 
When  forced  against  his  will  to  descend  from  the  tumbril  in 
front  of  Saint  Stephen's,  he  uttered  these  words  aloud  as  he 
knelt,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  be  abjuring  his  religion : 
"  I  beg  pardon  of  God  for  all  my  sins,  and  I  believe  firmly  that 


1  I  have  already  noticed  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  French  usage,  the 
manufacture  of  glass  was  a  business  which  was  not  regarded  as  derogating  from 
the  title  of  him  that  entered  upon  it  to  the  rights  of  noblesse.     Hence  the  ex- 
pression "  gentilhomme  verrier." 

2  Arret  de  la  cour  de  parlement  du  18  fevrier  1762.     Printed  from  the  regis- 
ters of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  in  C.  Coquerel,  Hist,  des  Egl.  du  Desert,  ii. 
284-386. 

VOL.  II.— 32 
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T  am  washed  from  them  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
redeemed  us  at  a  great  price.  I  have  no  pardon  to  ask  of  the 
king.  I  have  always  honored  him  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord. 
I  have  always  loved  him  as  the  father  of  his  country.  I  have 
always  been  a  good  and  faithful  subject,  and  of  this  the  judges 
seemed  to  me  to  be  fully  convinced.  I  have  always  preached 
to  my  flock  patience,  obedience,  submission  ;  and  my  sermons, 
which  the  authorities  have  in  their  hands,  are,  in  brief,  summed 
up  in  these  words :  *  Fear  God,  honor  the  king.'  If  I  have  vio- 
lated his  laws  respecting  religious  meetings,  it  was  because  God 
commanded  me  to  violate  them.  As  to  justice,  I  have  not  of- 
fended it,  and  I  pray  to  God  to  forgive  my  judges."  Such  was 
Eochette's  response  to  the  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse. 
It  was  also  the  answer  of  the  pastors  of  the  Desert  to  the  calum- 
nious accusation  of  impiety,  disloyalty,  and  insubordination 
brought  against  them  throughout  an  entire  century.  It  was  ap- 
propriate that  the  triumphant  reply  should  be  sealed  in  the  blood 
of  the  last  innocent  victim  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  intolerant 
hatred.  And  the  last  victim,  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors, 
died  with  words  from  the  martyr's  psalm  upon  his  lips  :  "  This 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  it ! " 

The  three  brothers,  like  their  pastor,  rejected  every  proffer  of 
spiritual  advice  from  the  poor  pestering  monks  who  imperti- 
nently interrupted,  if  they  could  not  prevent,  their  devotions. 
Like  Eochette,  they  repudiated  every  suggestion  of  purchasing 
life  by  apostasy.  Two  of  their  number  had  been  decapitated 
when  the  headsman  paused  in  his  work  to  say  to  the  last  of  the 
"  yentilshommes  verriers  : "  "  You  have  just  seen  your  brothers 
perish.  Change  your  religion,  that  you  may  not  perish  as  they 
have  perished."  To  which  the  youngest,  with  a  quiet  and  proud 
air,  only  replied  by  the  brief  command,  "  Do  your  office."  l 

Toulouse,  which  in  1532  witnessed  the  death  by  slow  fire  of 
a  lawyer  of  prominence,  Jean  de  Caturce,  one  of  the  first  Prot- 
estant martyrs  of  France,2  had  thus  the  unenviable  distinction 


1  The  affair  of  Rochette  and  the  three  "  gmtilshommes  veniers"  is  exhaust- 
irely  treated  by  C.  Coquerel,  Hist,  des  Hlgl.  du  Desert,  ii.  269-291. 
'The  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  i.  150. 
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of  beholding,  in  the  persons  of  Rochette  and  his  companions,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  the  last  that  suffered  capitally 
for  their  faith.  If  the  government  or  the  clergy  expected  to 
strike  consternation  into  the  minds  of  the  vast  throng  of  spec- 
tators that  had  come  to  Toulouse  even  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, to  the  unprecedented  sight  of  a  pastor  hung  and  three 
gentlemen  beheaded  at  once,  they  were  disappointed.  "The 
Protestants  are  all  of  them  proud  of  the  greatness  of  soul  of 
these  four  persons,"  wrote  an  admiring  spectator  the  next  day. 
"  They  liken  them  to  the  Maccabees."  * 

The  faithful  commemorated  their  end  in  verse.  The  "  Com- 
plainte"  or  lament,  over  their  death  was  the  last  and  one  of  the 
best,  as  it  was  probably  the  longest,  of  the  series  of  popular 
ballads  composed  and  sung  over  the  prominent  ministers  that 
fell  in  the  protracted  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the  Hugue- 
not faith  in  France.2 

The  execution  of  Eochette  and  his  companions  took  place  at 
the  very  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  trial  and  judicial  murder 
of  Jean  Galas,  which  because  of  its  important  bearing  upon  the 
establishment  of  toleration  in  France  and  the  end  of  persecu- 
tion, will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  following  chapter. 

Meanwhile  we  must  notice  the  death,  on  the  twelfth  of  June, 
1760,  of  Antoine  Court,  the  most  prominent  workman  in  rear- 
ing anew  the  fabric  of  Protestantism  in  France.  The 

TW*ni"h  nf 

Antoine        last   thirty   years  of  his   life,  indeed,  he   had  spent 

Court,  1760.        ,  ,         J.  J,        .       0      .  ,        '  ,       '  .    .        \      , 

abroad,  mainly  in  Switzerland,  and  his  activity  had 
taken  a  wide  range.     He  had  a  passionate  fondness  for  histori- 

1  Copie  de  la  lettre  d'un  etudiant  en  droit  de  Toulouse  a  son  frere,  abbe  dans 
le  Velay.  Bulletin,  etc. ,  xxiii.  279. 

*  The  Complainte  sur  la  mort  du  ministre  Fr.  Rochette  et  des  trois  freres  de 
Grenier  (Bulletin,  etc.,  xxiv.  31-44),  composed  to  be  sung  to  the  "air  des 
commandements  de  Dieu,"  consists  of  not  less  than  eighty-seven  stanzas  of  four 
lines  each,  and  is  throughout  a  song  of  triumph.  The  very  hangman  is  apos- 
trophized as  the  guide  that  leads  to  celestial  victory.  The  pastor  and  each  of 
the  brothers  separately  have  their  own  portion  in  the  joyful  song,  as  have  also 
the  church  militant  and  the  galley-slaves.  The  concluding  stanza  is  a  prayer: 

"  Seigneur,  &  de  si  beaux  modeles 
Attache  nos  yeux  et  nos  coeure, 
Et  faia  qn'  a  toi  toujenrs  fideles, 
Nous  mourions  da  monde  vainqueurs." 

There  are  other  poems  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Bulletin,  etc.,  x.  422. 
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cal  research,  which  he  was  able  to  indulge  in  a  land  of  safety  as 
he  could  never  have  done  amid  the  perils  of  his  earlier  labors. 
He  had  accomplished  much,  especially,  as  we  have  seen,  in  con- 
nection with  the  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  much-abused  Cam- 
isards.  He  had  formed  other  literary  plans,  which  illness  and 
death  prevented  him  from  carrying  into  effect.  But  these 
studies  never  allured  him  from  the  work  which  had  been  and 
which  remained  the  chief  object  of  his  life — the  general  care  of 
the  great  interests  of  his  persecuted  brethren ;  and  it  may  be 
ma  later  regarded  as  an  incontrovertible  truth  that  from  his 
pemces.  point  of  advantage  outside  of  the  dominions  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  far  more  than  he 
would  have  been  likely  to  achieve  for  the  churches  of  the  Des- 
ert if  he  had  remained  in  Languedoc,  even  had  he  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  enemy  to  the  end  of 
his  course. 

Others,  also,  were  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
Protestants  of  France  on  kindred  grounds.  Benjamin  du  Plan, 

a  gentleman  of  Alais,  discharged  for  many  years  the 
Benjamin  onerous,  and  often  thankless,  duties  of  deputy-general 

of  the  synods.  Travelling  through  foreign  lands,  for 
the  most  part  at  his  own  charges,  he  presented  the  claims  of 
the  Huguenots  upon  the  Christian  liberality  of  such  Protestant 
rulers  and  peoples  as  could  be  induced  to  view  the  Huguenots 
as  sufferers  for  a  common  faith.  It  was  Du  Plan  that  spent 
long  years  in  endeavoring  to  interest  in  his  plans  the  pious  of 
England,  especially  of  London,  and  those  of  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  And  it  was  Du  Plan  that  was  able  by 
his  industry  and  persistent  devotion  to  secure  from  sympathiz- 
ing friends  the  large  sums  of  money  which,  either  as  income  or 
as  permanent  funds,  guaranteed  the  means  for  the  support  of 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  theological  school  of  the 
churches  of  the  Desert  at  Lausanne.1  Noble  and  disinterested 
men  and  women  there  were  in  almost  every  Protestant  land 

1 1  mnst  refer  the  reader  to  the  instructive  volume  of  M.  D.  Bonnefon,  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  church  of  Alais,  entitled  Benjamin  du  Plan,  gentilhomme 
d' Alais,  Depute  general  des  Synodes  des  Eglises  reformees  de  France.  1688- 
1763.  (Paris,  1876.)  It  contains  many  details  respecting  matters  into  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  I  am  unable  to  enter. 
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who,  either  individually  or  as  members  of  committees,  co-oper- 
ated efficiently  in  the  furtherance  of  the  good  work. 

To  Antoine  Court  succeeded  his  not  less  remarkable  son, 
Court  de  Gebelin.  With  him  unwavering  affection  for  the 
Sbeikfas  I>ro^estant  churches  was  associated  with  a  breadth  of 
general  historical  and  scientific  acquirements  which  made  him 
churches,  the  marvel  of  his  country  and  age.  The  greatness  of 
these,  however,  must  not  lead  us  to  underestimate  his  invalu- 
able services  to  the  Huguenot  cause.  The  annoyances  to  which 
he  submitted,  with  a  good  amount  of  patience  and  equanimity, 
for  a  score  of  years  and  more,  during  which  he  served  the 
Protestants  as  their  general  agent,  much  of  the  time  in  Paris, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  accorded  to  the  recital. 
Scantily  supported,  irregularly  paid,  if  paid  at  all,  and  having 
to  contend  with  all  manner  of  difficulties  from  the  whims  and 
vagaries  of  churches  and  of  particular  members  of  his  own  com- 
munion,1 it  was  his  misfortune,  when  he  died,  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  1784,  that  his  life  was  not  spared  long  enough  to  permit  him 
to  see  the  promulgation  of  that  tolerant  law  to  advance  which  he 
labored  so  many  years,  and  to  whose  ultimate  enactment  he,  in 
fact,  contributed  greatly.  It  came  three  years  later,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1787.  He  was  compelled  to  confront  other  difficulties,  as 
well  as  dangers,  coining  from  without.  These  he  met  with 
imperturbable  courage  and  equanimity.  A  Protestant,  and  in- 
deed known  to  be  a  Protestant  minister,  it  was  not  without  per- 
sonal peril  that  he  undertook  to  discharge  the  office  of  advocate 
at  court  for  a  proscribed  people.  Yet  no  sooner  had  he  heard 
of  a  case  of  crying  injustice,  the  carrying  off  of  a  Protestant 
child,  the  imprisonment  of  innocent  men  and  women,  or  the  im- 
position of  crushing  fines  for  the  holding  of  a  religious  meeting 
or  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  in  the  Desert,  than  he  set  him- 
self to  the  task  of  drawing  up  remonstrances  and  petitions. 
These  he  did  not  hesitate  to  present  in  person  to  ministers  of 
state  and  others.  At  times  his  memorials  were  regarded  as  offen- 
sive, his  requests  treated  as  importunate.  One  day,  we  are  told, 


'See  Eugene  Arnaud's  two  articles:  Court  de  Gebelin,  ses  tribulations 
comme  agent  general  des  Eglises  R6f  ormees  d'apr^s  la  correspondance  inedite 
des  deux  Chiron,  in  Bulletin,  etc.,  xxxii.,  269  et  seq.,  311  et  seq. 
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he  bearded  the  all-powerful  minister  of  state,  sworn  enemy  of 
the  Protestants,  the  Duke  de  la  Vrilliere,  better  known  as 
His  intrepid-  Count  of  Saint  Florentin,  to  whom,  in  the  distribution 
of  public  affairs,  matters  relating  to  "  those  of  the 
pretended  Keformed  religion  "  were  specially  referred.  Pro- 
voked beyond  measure  at  Court  de  Gobelin's  interference,  the 
"  terrible  "  duke  thundered  out,  "  Do  you  know,  Sir,  that  I  am 
going  to  have  you  hung?  "  " I  know,  my  lord,"  Court  replied, 
unmoved  by  surprise  or  fear,  "  I  know  that  you  can  do  it ;  but 
I  also  know  that  you  are  too  just  to  do  it,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  deign  to  hear  me  with  kindness  and  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  memorial  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you." 
Astonished  at  his  composure,  Saint  Florentin  was  mollified, 
listened,  and  received  the  memorial.  Indeed,  he  conceived  from 
that  moment  a  certain  esteem  for  him,  and  at  a  later  time  per- 
mitted Court  de  Gebelin  to  dedicate  to  him  the  first  volume  of 
his  great  work.1 

That  work  was  a  ponderous  treatise,  of  which  nine  large 
quarto  volumes  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Monde  primitif"  2 
BIB  "Monde  A  production  of  the  highest  rank,  for  the  time  at 
primitif »  whicn  it  appeared,  and  wonderful  by  reason  of  the 
erudition  which  it  exhibited  on  the  part  of  its  author,  this  work 
was  full  of  suggestions  of  which  succeeding  writers  have  not 
been  slow  to  avail  themselves.3  Scholars  greeted  it  with  enthu- 
siastic praise.  The  king  subscribed  for  a  hundred  copies.  His 
example  was  followed  by  the  ministers  of  state,  by  the  intend- 
ants  and  by  almost  all  the  men  of  great  influence.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  M.  de  Beaumont,  so  far  from  scenting  heresy  in 
the  work  of  a  Huguenot,  the  son  of  the  pastor  of  the  Desert, 
Antoine  Court,  delighted  the  author's  heart  by  subscribing  for  a 
copy.  The  master  of  the  seals,  unsolicited,  appointed  Court  de 


1  The  incident  is  told,  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  note  of  Charles  de 
Vegobre,  by  my  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Dardier,  in  the  address  on  Court 
de  Gebelin,  his  life  and  writings,  which  he  delivered  in  June,  1890,  as  presi- 
dent for  the  year  of  the  Academie  de  Nimes  (page  9). 

9  Translated  :  "  The  Primitive  World,  analyzed  and  compared  with  the  Modern 
World,  considered  in  the  Natural  History  of  Speech  ;  or,  A  Universal  and  Com- 
parative Grammar." 

3  Ibid.,  12. 
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Gebelin  royal  censor,  and  the  French  Academy  accorded  him  a 
more  appropriate,  and,  doubtless,  more  highly  appreciated  re- 
ward by  voting  to  him,  for  two  successive  years,  one  of  its  high- 
est honors,  which  D'Alembert,  the  permanent  secretary,  an- 
nounced to  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms.1  That  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  successfully  so  great  a  task  in  the  midst  of  daily 
occupations  of  a  pressing  character,  was  owing  not  more  to  an 
amazing  capacity  for  sustained  intellectual  labor,  than  to  rare 
powers  of  attention  and  great  physical  endurance.  He  com- 
posed and  set  down  his  thoughts  with  strange  ease  and  rapidity. 
His  singular  The  use  of  the  pen  entailed  little  or  no  fatigue.  He 
quickness,  wrote,  says  his  friend  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne,  almost  as 
fast  as  he  could  speak,  and  thought  nothing  of  transcribing  rare 
books  which  he  could  not  purchase,  or  even  entire  dictionaries. 
Every  moment  of  his  time  was  filled.  His  correspondents  were 
not  surprised  to  receive  letters  which  he  had  written  while 
riding  on  horseback.  In  the  matter  of  reading,  an  equal  or  a 
superior  facility  characterized  him ;  he  read  a  whole  page  at  a 
single  glance,  and  for  the  perusal  of  a  book  he  required  only 
the  time  necessary  for  turning  the  leaves.2 


1  Dardier,  ubi  supra,  13. 

2  Rabaut  Saint   Etienne's    Lettre   sur  la   vie  et  les   ecrits  de  M.   Court   de 
Gebelin,  adressee  au  Musee  de  Paris.     CEuvres  (Paris,  1826),  ii.,  380,  381. 
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CHAPTEK  XIX 

THE  END  OF  PERSECUTION  AND  THE  EDICT  OP  TOLERATION 

NEARLY  two-thirds  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  elapsed  be- 
fore the  attention  of  the  public  mind  in  France  was  brought  to 
a  serious  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  suspending  the 
sanguinary  laws  enacted  against  the  Protestants.  And  it  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  the  voice  that  first  secured  a  hearing 
was  neither  the  pitiful  cry  of  one  of  the  victims  of  intolerance, 
nor  the  charitable  intercession  of  a  minister  of  the  established 
church,  but  the  protest  of  a  free-thinker  whose  caustic  wit  had 
been  continuously  directed  for  many  years  against  all  that  was 
most  sacred,  a  writer  who,  so  far  from  holding  that  true  and 
lofty  conception  of  toleration  which  regards  it  as  admirable  only 
so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon,  or  coexists  with,  strong  convic- 
tions,1 laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  the  fanaticism  which 
has  so  desolated  the  world  can  be  assuaged  only  by  toleration, 
and  that  toleration  can  be  brought  about  only  by  indifference.2 
While  the  persecuted  pastors  of  the  Desert  failed  to  make 
their  just  claims  audible  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  the  hier- 
voitaireon  archy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  showed  no  sign 
intolerance.  of  relenting  in  its  advocacy  of  severity,  the  appeal 
of  Voltaire,  the  foremost  writer  of  his  age,  commanded  the  ear 
of  his  contemporaries.  If  another  quarter  of  a  century  was 
still  to  pass  before  the  most  obvious  rights  of  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Huguenots  were  finally  accorded,  this  was  because  the 
power  of  the  clergy  was  so  firmly  entrenched  that  only  a  long 
and  persistent  effort  could  carry  its  works. 

1  "  La  tolerance  n'est  belle  que  dans  ceux  dont  la  croyance  est  forte."  Cim 
ber  et  Danjou,  Archives  curieuses,  xiv.  7. 

*  "  Le  fanatisme,  qui  a  tant  desole  le  monde,  ne  pent  etre  adouci  que  par  la 
tolerance,  et  la  tolerance  ne  pent  6tre  amenee  que  par  1'indiflference."  Voltaire 
to  the  Count  d'Argental,  November  5,  1704.  O3uvres  completes  (Paris  1821), 
ix.  36. 
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Voltaire  published  his  famous  "  Treatise  on  Toleration  "  in 
1763.  The  occasion  was  the  judicial  murder  of  Jean  Galas,  at 
Toulouse,  on  the  tenth  of  March  of  the  preceding  year.1 

Jean  Galas,  a  Protestant  merchant,  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
had  spent  more  than  forty  of  those  years  in  honorable  trade,  in 
the  principal  city  of  Languedoc,  enjoying  the  reputa- 
andhisfam-  tion  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  father.  So  far  from 
being  a  bigoted  Calvinist,  he  had  made  no  strenuous 
opposition  when  his  son  Louis  chose  to  become  a  Koman  Catho- 
lic, and  his  only  servant,  who  had  lived  in  the  family  for  thirty 
years,  was  a  somewhat  zealous  adherent  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Calas's  wife  and  children  were,  with  the  exception  just 
mentioned,  professed  Protestants. 

One  evening — it  was  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1761 — the 
eldest  of  the  sons,  Marc  Antoine  by  name,  was  found  to  have 
hung  himself  upon  an  inner  door  of  the  store  over  which  his 
parents  lived,  in  the  Rue  des  Filatiers.  At  the  outcries  made 
by  the  family  when  the  lifeless  corpse  was  discovered,  the  neigh- 
bors flocked  to  the  house.  A  crowd  was  soon  collected.  Tou- 
louse still  retained  the  reputation  it  possessed  two  hundred 
years  before,  of  being  the  most  superstitious  and  the  most 
fanatical  of  the  cities  of  France,  the  most  inimical  to  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  Within  a  few  months  there  was  to  be  celebrated 
the  bicentenary  of  the  frightful  massacre  of  1562,  in  which  three 
thousand,  some  said  four  thousand,  Huguenots  were  butchered 
in  cold  blood.2  By  inflammatory  sermons  in  the  churches  and 
in  other  ways,  priests  and  monks  had  already  prepared  the  popu- 
lace for  the  approaching  commemoration.  The  minds  of  men 
were  at  the  fever-heat  of  zeal  and  expectancy.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  when  some  person  in  the  throng  gathered  about 


1  Traite  sur  la  Tolerance  a  1' occasion  de  la  mort  de  Jean  Calas.     (Euvrea  com- 
pletes de  Voltaire,  xxix.  41-331. 

2  For  an  account  of  this  event  see  the  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots 
of  Prance,  ii.  52,  53.     I  must  refer  the  reader  to  that  work  for  the  enthusiastic 
description  which  Monseigneur  Desprez,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  gave  in  1862 
of  the  centennial  procession  of  1762.     It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Napoleon  refused  to  permit  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  disgrace- 
ful  commemoration    which  the  government  of    Louis  XV.   allowed  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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the  door  of  the  Galas  house,  raised  the  cry  that  Jean  had  mur- 
dered his  son  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  Catholic, 

the  words  were  caught  up  with  eagerness  and  repeated 
murdering  by  one  and  another.  Blind  hatred  of  the  Huguenots 
prevent  WB  magnified  the  story  and  soon  filled  in  the  details. 

They  were  these :  Marc  Antoine  was  to  have  abjured 
on  the  morrow.  His  family  and  Lavaysse,  a  young  friend 
that  had  supped  with  them,  had  strangled  him  in  hatred  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Protestants  are  such  monsters,  it  was 
said,  that  they  make  it  a  point  to  put  their  children  out  of  the 
way  rather  than  let  them  be  converted.  The  Protestants  of 
Languedoc  had  met  the  day  before,  and  had  by  a  majority  vote 
decreed  that  Lavaysse  should  act  as  the  executioner,  or  as  an 
assistant  to  Jean  Calas,  his  wife,  and  his  son  Pierre  in  making 
away  with  Marc  Autoine.  One  of  the  capitouls  of  Toulouse, 
greedily  accepting  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  ordered  the  arrest 
of  the  unfortunate  family,  now  prostrated  by  their  sudden  afflic- 
tion. As  for  the  body  of  Marc  Antoine,  instead  of  being  dragged 
upon  a  hurdle  as  a  suicide,  it  was  ultimately  carried  by  the 
Confraternity  of  the  White  Penitents  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Etienne  and  buried  in  great  pomp.  A  magnificent  catafalque 
was  reared,  surmounted  by  a  ghastly  figure,  in  the  shape  of  a 
skeleton,  representing  the  deceased,  and  bearing  in  the  right 
hand  the  martyr's  palm,  and  in  the  left  a  scroll  on  which  could 
be  read  the  words,  "  Abjuration  of  Heresy."  Nothing  remained 
for  the  poor  suicide  but  canonization,  and  scarcely  this.  For  at 
once  he  received  the  honors  accorded  to  a  saint.  His  interces- 
sion was  invoked.  Prayers  were  said  at  his  tomb.  Belies  of 
his  body  were  in  demand.  Miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought 
by  him.1 

1  Voltaire,  Traite  de  la  Tolerance,  ubi  supra,  xxix.  55,  56.  Ath.  Coquerel, 
Jean  Calas  et  sa  famille  (chap,  v.,  Intervention  ecclesiastique)  105,  etc. — The 
singularity  of  the  worship  before  the  tomb  of  a  Protestant  and  a  suicide  (there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  Marc  Antoine  Calas  was  both)  is  augmented 
by  the  direct  testimony  of  Chalier,  an  advocate  of  parliament  He  stated  that 
more  than  once  the  young  man  had  told  him  that  he  thought  seriously  of  going 
to  Geneva  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Protestant  ministry  ;  a  purpose 
from  which  Chalier  said  he  had  as  often  dissuaded  him  by  the  remark  that  that 
was  a  poor  trade  that  led  to  a  man's  being  hung  for  his  pains — "  que  tout  metier 
qui  faisoit  pendre  son  homme  ue  valoit  rien."  Coquerel,  53,  166. 
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The  fortunes  of  the  living,  however,  interest  us  more  than  the 
fate  of  a  corpse.  On  evidence  almost  too  absurd  and  contradic- 
He  is  tried  tory  for  belief,  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  to  which 
case  was  brought  by  appeal  from  the  capitouls, 
Jean  Galas  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  son  and 
guilty.  rendered  a  sentence  of  extreme  severity  against  him. 
Torture  was  first  to  be  applied — both  the  question  ordinaire  and 
the  question  extraordinaire — in  order  to  extract  a  confession  of  his 
misdeeds.  Next,  he  was  to  be  carried  in  a  tumbril  to  the  door 
of  the  cathedral,  and  there,  clad  in  a  shirt  and  holding  a  great 
waxen  taper,  he  was  to  perform  the  amende  honorable,  begging 
pardon  of  God,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  judges.  After  this,  upon  a 
scaffold  erected  on  the  Place  Saint  Georges,  the  public  hangman 
was  successively  to  break  "his  arms,  legs,  thighs,  and  reins." 
Finally,  he  was  to  be  placed  upon  a  wheel,  with  face  turned  up- 
ward toward  the  sky,  "  there  to  live  in  pain  and  repentance  for 
his  aforesaid  crimes  and  misdeeds,  to  serve  as  an  example,  and 
to  inspire  terror  in  the  wicked,  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to 
vouchsafe  him  life."  * 

By  the  retentum,  a  secret  clause  in  the  sentence,  Calas's  suf- 
ferings upon  the  wheel  were  to  be  limited  to  precisely  two 
hours.  In  every  other  respect  the  horrible  judgment 

Hebearshis  ,     i    ,        n         -,    ,,  mi  •    i-  -i          i    •/ 

horrible  was  executed  to  the  letter.  The  victim  endured  it 
with  Chris-  with  unflinching  fortitude  and  Christian  composure. 
tude,  March  But  a  single  cry  escaped  him,  as  limb  after  limb  was 
broken  by  the  iron  bar  held  by  the  executioner.  A 
momentary  weakness  would  have  involved  other  innocent  lives ; 
he  yielded  to  no  weakness,  but  persisted  in  the  assertion  of  his 
own  innocence  and  the  innocence  of  his  household.  During  the 
two  hours  that  he  languished  on  the  wheel  and  awaited  the  tardy 
coming  of  death,  no  murmur,  no  expression  of  anger,  no  word 
of  repining  passed  his  lips.  He  prayed  for  his  judges,  that  his 
death  should  not  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and  added  with  touch- 
ing simplicity :  "  No  doubt  they  were  deceived  by  false  wit- 
nesses." An  estimable  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  Father  Bourges, 
stood  at  his  side,  and,  a  few  moments  before  death  came,  said  to 
him  affectionately  :  "  My  dear  brother,  you  have  but  an  instant 

1  Ath.  Coquerel  fils,  Jean  Galas  et  sa  famille,  19t 
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to  live.  By  that  God  whom  you  invoke,  in  whom  you  hope, 
and  who  died  for  you,  I  conjure  you  to  give  glory  to  the  truth ! " 
To  whom  he  replied  :  "I  have  spoken  the  truth.  I  die  inno- 
cent. But  why  should  I  complain  ?  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  in- 
nocence itself,  was  pleased  to  die  for  me  by  a  much  more  cruel 
anguish.  I  have  no  regret  for  a  life  whose  end  will,  I  hope, 
lead  me  to  eternal  blessedness."  And  he  added  with  rare  and 
touching  thoughtfulness :  "  I  pity  my  wife  and  my  son  ;  but 
that  stranger,  that  son  of  Mr.  Lavaysse,  to  whom  I  thought  I 
was  showing  courtesy  when  I  invited  him  to  sup  with  me,  ah  ! 
it  is  he  that  increases  my  regret  still  more."  Such  was  the  end 
of  one  who,  however  obscure  his  life  would  have  remained  but 
for  its  tragic  close,  was  one  of  God's  true  noblemen.1 

Were  the  judges  of  the  criminal  chamber  of  the  Parliament 

of  Toulouse  in  doubt  respecting  the  guilt  of  the  Galas  family, 

or   were  they  merely  inconsistent   with   themselves? 

Inconsisten-    _      -  ,        ^      ,'•,•-, 

cies  of  the  We  know  not.  Certain  it  is  that  they  condemned  no 
one  save  the  father  to  death.  His  unshaken  firmness 
saved  the  rest.  Pierre,  indeed,  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment from  the  kingdom,  on  pain  of  death  if  he  returned. 
The  widow  and  young  Lavaysse  were  also  banished.  A  lettre 
de  cachet  was  obtained  from  court  to  consign  Jean  Calas's  two 
young  daughters  to  a  convent. 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Jean  Calas  that  the  at- 
tention of  Voltaire  was  drawn  to  the  travesty  of  justice  enacted 
at  Toulouse.     The  horror  and  indignation  inspired  by 
Btrennous     the  first  recital  were  deepened  by  the  interviews  which 
jx>r  the  ca-    he  sought  with  the  youngest  of  Calas's  sons,  who,  from 
Nismes,  where  he  had  been  living,  had  recently  fled 
for  safety  to  Geneva.     Henceforth  for  three  years  Voltaire  de- 
voted himself,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  rarely  equalled,  to 
the  self-imposed  task  of  securing  the  vindication  of  the  victims 

1  We  have  no  portrait  of  Jean  Calas.  Ath.  Coquerel  has  prefixed  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  work  in  which  he  has  gathered  all  available  information  respect- 
ing the  family,  a  faithful  representation  of  the  house  they  inhabited  (p.  19), 
and  places  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  Calas's  execution  (p.  211),  a 
fac-simile  of  his  firm  and  manly  signature.  I  have  based  my  account  of  the  exe- 
cution on  the  long  and  detailed  official  minute  given,  pages  193-199,  and  M. 
Coquerel's  account,  page  200  and  following. 
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of  the  fanaticism  of  the  capitouls  and  the  Parliament  of  Tou- 
louse. If  anything  could  make  one  forget  the  outrages  on  the 
cause  of  morality  and  religion  committed  by  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney,  in  his  indecent  stories  and  plays,  and  his  sneers  and 
mockery  directed  against  all  things  divine,  it  would  be  the  ardor 
of  his  new  and  benevolent  undertaking. 

To  accomplish  his  object  involved  nothing  less  than  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  credit  of  one  of  the  most  influential  and  august 
Difficulty  of  parliaments  of  France — the  sovereign  court  of  Tou- 
his  task.  louse — an(j  that  parliament  would  not  fail  to  resist  to 
the  utmost  of  its  power.  It  was  necessary  to  form  and  stimu- 
late public  opinion,  and  to  secure  allies  in  Paris.  Madame  Ga- 
las must  be  brought  from  her  obscure  retreat  to  the  capital,  and 
means  must  be  found  of  gaining  access  for  her  to  all  the  well- 
disposed  persons  about  the  king,  that  she  might  tell  the  simple 
but  effective  story  of  her  wrongs.  Able  advocates,  such  as  Elie 
de  Beaumont,  must  be  secured,  to  plead  her  cause  and  the  cause 
of  the  memory  of  her  husband,  before  the  king's  council  which 
alone  could  undertake  to  review  the  actions  of  a  parliament. 
Had  France  but  possessed  a  monarch  worthy  of  the  name,  the 
task  would  have  been  easier ;  but,  in  his  intense  selfishness, 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  beyond  the  reach  of  appeals  to  justice 
or  compassion.  Yoltaire  knew  it  well ;  and  he  warned  his  cor- 
respondents against  wasting  their  time  and  efforts  in  a  fruitless 
attempt.  "  Be  persuaded,"  he  said,  "  that  his  Majesty  is  the 
man  who  exerts  the  least  influence  upon  this  affair  in  the  king- 
dom ;  he  does  not  and  he  will  not  meddle  with  it."  l  "  If  a 
hundred  heads  of  families  were  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  in 
Languedoc,"  he  wrote  significantly  elsewhere,  "  Versailles  would 
give  itself  little  concern  about  the  thing." 2  Still,  though  against 
great  opposition,  the  good  work  steadily,  if  slowly,  advanced. 
Voltaire  was  not  discouraged.  He  did  not  indeed  apparently 
know,  as  we  know,  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  king's 
ministers  of  state,  the  Count  of  Saint  Florentin,  was  in  full 

1  "  Soyez   persuade  que  Sa  Majeste  est  1'homme   du  royaume  qui  influe  le 
moins  sur  cette  affaire  ;  il  ne  s'en  mele  ni  ne  s'en  melera."     Voltaire  to  Debrus, 
in  Coquerel,  241. 

2  "Quand  on  rouerait  cent  peres  de  famille  dans  le  Languedoc,  Versailles  n'y 
prendrait  que  tres-peu  de  part."     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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sympathy  with  the  Toulouse  judges  and  was  chagrined  when 
they  were  worsted.1  After  all,  it  required  a  year  to  bring  the 
king's  council  to  demand  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  the  sub- 
mission of  all  the  papers  in  the  case,  including  the  grounds  on 
which  the  sentence  against  Galas  was  based.  A  second  year 
was  consumed  in  reaching  a  decision  of  the  council  annulling 
the  parliament's  sentence  and  referring  the  matter  to  a  com- 
mission of  maitres  des  requetes  for  ultimate  decision.  The  new 
The  case  re-  judges  were  not  less  than  forty  in  number,  fourteen  of 
them  being  intendants  of  provinces ;  but,  when  they 
finally  rendered  their  verdict,  they  were  unanimous. 
They  cleared  the  living,  and  they  rehabilitated  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  They  ordered  that  the  names  of  Jean 
Calas  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  case  be  stricken 
from  the  records  of  parliament,  and  that  the  new  judgment  be 
inscribed  on  the  margin.  They  gave  the  late  accused  full  per- 
mission to  sue  for  damages,  and  ordered  the  release  of  any  that 
might  be  imprisoned.  The  judges,  by  a  singular  conceit,  chose 
as  the  day  for  rendering  their  decision  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  condemnation  of  Jean  Calas — the  ninth  of  March,  1765.2 
Nor  did  they  stop  with  declaring  the  innocence  of  the  guiltless 
family.  Collectively  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  calling  attention  to  the  penury  to  which  the  Calas 
family  had  been  reduced  by  the  iniquitous  treatment  of  which 
they  had  been  the  recipients,  and  received  in  reply  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  gift  of  thirty  thousand  francs  graciously  granted 
to  them  by  his  Majesty.3 

Voltaire  assures  us  that  he  shed  tears  of  joy  at  the  news  of 
the  success  of  the  efforts  which  he  had  set  on  foot.  We  may 
well  believe  it.  Nor  was  his  satisfaction  diminished  when  he 


1  Powerful  and  arbitrary  as  he  was,  Saint  Florentin  feared  the  caustic  pen  of 
Voltaire  ;  and  Voltaire,  shrewd  as  he  was,  was  so  deceived  respecting  the  minis- 
ter's sentiments  as  to  write  of  him  as  "  very  well  disposed."  Ath.'  Coquerel  has 
collected  and  published  a  number  of  secret  despatches  from  Saint  Florentin 
which  prove  the  contrary.  Ubi  supra,  228,  and  pieces  justificatives,  Nos.  xviii. , 
xxiii.,  etc. 

'  Ath.  Coquerel  fils,  Jean  Calas  et  sa  famille,  251.  The  text  of  this  interest- 
ing document  may  be  read  in  the  pieces  justificatives,  ibid. ,  366,  367. 

8  The  correspondence  is  given  by  Coquerel,  ibid. ,  254-256. 
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learned  that  the  poor  Huguenots  throughout  France  had  re- 
ceived great  advantage  from  the  decision,  and  that  since  its 
publication  none  of  their  number  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys 
for  praying  to  Almighty  God  under  the  open  sky.1  It  was  a 
favorite  thought  with  him  that  the  good  effects  might  extend  to 
all  the  proscribed  Protestants  of  France  —  a  thought  which  the 
cynicism  that  had  become  a  second  nature  with  him  would  not 
allow  him  to  express  without  a  sneer  rather  affected  than  real. 
"  I  will  say  more,"  he  wrote  to  a  Protestant  correspondent  : 
"  this  affair  is  very  likely  to  cause  you  Huguenots  to  obtain  a 
toleration  such  as  you  have  not  enjoyed  since  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  I  know  very  well  that  you  will  be  sent 
to  perdition  in  another  world  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  your 
being  persecuted  in  this  world."  2 

Incidentally  the  accusations  raised  against  Jean  Calas  had 
been  the  occasion  of  calling  forth  a  vehement  defence  of  Prot- 
estantism from  the  pen  of  Paul  Rabaut.  Calm,  placid  in 
temperament,  patient  under  the  foul  abuse  to  which,  with  his 
fellow-Huguenots,  he  had  long  been  subjected,  never  does  the 
devoted  pastor  of  the  Desert  seem  to  have  been  so  moved  as  at 
the  present  juncture.  One  step  in  the  search  which  the  prose- 
cution had  instituted  to  obtain  damning  evidence 
and""  against  Jean  Calas,  was  the  publication  from  all  the 


pulpits  of  Toulouse,  on  three  successive  Sundays,  of  a 
"Monitory"  as  it  was  styled.  Copies  of  the  same 
document  were  also  posted  on  the  walls  of  houses  along  the 
public  streets.  Over  the  signature  of  the  Abbe  de  Cambon, 
vicar-general  of  the  archbishop,  information  was  demanded  of 
every  one  who,  from  hearsay  or  otherwise,  was  cognizant  of 
certain  words  or  deeds.  This  was  a  first  step  toward  fulminat- 
ing excommunication  against  all  that  withheld  the  knowledge 
desired.  Specific  facts  were  presupposed,  all  of  them  adverse 
to  the  Calas  family,  and  evidence  was  sought  to  establish  these 
facts,  under  the  authority  of  the  church.  One  article  of  the 
Monitory  had  a  much  wider  range  than  the  rest,  since  it  as- 
sumed that  a  meeting,  presumably  of  Protestants,  had  been 
held,  in  advance  of  the  murder  of  Marc  Antoine  Calas,  in  a 

1  Ubi  supra,  261.  *  Letter  to  Debrua,  ibid. 
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certain  house  of  a  parish  designated  by  name,  and  that  then 
and  there  the  murder  was  resolved  upon.  Those  that  wit- 
nessed the  members  of  this  council  coming  or  going  were 
required  to  disclose  the  names.1  The  whole  impression  given 
by  the  Monitory,  the  impression  which  its  authors  intended  to 
give,  was  that  the  Protestants  of  France  were  a  body  of  Thugs 
or  Assassins,  that  were  but  carrying  out  the  principles  of  their 
pretended  religion  when  they  put  out  of  the  way  any  of  their 
adherents  that  might  undertake  to  desert  the  ranks.  The  im- 
plication was  too  injurious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  too 
horrible  to  be  treated  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved.  If 
indignation  was  ever  justifiable,  it  was  justifiable  under  such 
pauiRabaut  accusations ;  and  indignation  breathed  in  every  line 
re'mtes  them,  of  Paul  Kabaut's  pamphlet.  He  entitled  it  "  Calumny 
Refuted;  or,  a  Memoir  in  which  is  refuted  a  new  Accusation 
directed  against  the  Protestants  of  the  Province  of  Languedoc, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  matter  of  the  Sieur  Calas,  detained  in 
the  prisons  of  Toulouse."  It  bore  the  significant  motto:  "If 
they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much 
more  shall  they  call  them  of  his  household  ?  "  And  though  the 
piece  was  anonymous,  the  author  accompanied  the  copy  which 
he  sent  to  the  king's  attorney  in  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse, 
with  a  manuscript  note  which  he  signed  "  Paul  Babaut,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Holy  Gospel,"  and  dated  from  Nismes,  the  fifth  of 
January,  1762. 

The  parliament  replied  to   an   unanswerable  argument  by 

burning  the  pamphlet,  with  all  due  solemnities,  in  the  court  of 

the  prison  wherein  Jean  Calas  was   confined.     The 

The  Parlia-      . 

ment  of  judges  were  even  more  incensed  that  the  writer  arro- 
burns  MB  gated  to  himself  the  office  of  Minister  of  the  Word  of 

trpftiiRp 

God,  and  thus  set  at  defiance  the  royal  ordinances 
which,  even  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
the  attempted  annihilation  of  Protestantism,  refused  to  allow 
Protestant  pastors  to  assume  the  title,  than  they  were  annoyed 
at  the  contents  of  the  paper.  Yet  the  paper  itself  was  certainly 
firm  and  manly  enough  to  exasperate  such  judges.  Indeed,  not 

'The  text  of  the  Monitoire  is  given  by  Ath.  Coquerel  fils,  Jean  Calas  et 
sa  famille,  94,  95.  First  granted  October  17,  on  demand  of  the  king's  attorney, 
it  was  renewed,  December  11,  and  excommunication  followed  in  due  order. 
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a  few  weak-kneed  Protestants  thought  it  too  strong.  I  cannot 
agree  with  them.  The  veteran  apologist  of  the  Protestant 
church  of  the  Desert  could  not  suppress  his  righteous  resent- 
ment without  a  sacrifice  of  self-respect.  His  condemnation 
of  the  iniquity  and  the  malevolence  of  Jean  Calas's  judges 
will  stand  as  the  verdict  of  history,  from  whose  deliberate 
judgments  there  can  be  no  appeal.  For,  in  his  own  words : 
"  That  such  atrocious  statements  should  be  disseminated  in  the 
midst  of  an  ignorant  people,  and  respecting  a  body  of  men  but 
little  known,  might  not  furnish  ground  for  astonishment.  But, 
in  an  age  so  enlightened  as  ours,  to  load  with  accusations  of  the 
kind  a  church  whose  belief  is  that  of  one-half  of  Europe,  for 
the  magistrates  to  give  occasion  to  them  by  a  Monitory  which 
tends  to  make  us  odious ;  for  the  higher  powers  not  to  repress 
so  cruel  an  outrage  against  citizens  whom  the  law  does  not  dis- 
tinguish from  the  rest  of  the  subjects — this  amounts  almost  to 
giving  us  over  to  the  fury  of  a  credulous  populace.  We  do 
not  dissemble  it:  to  ascribe  such  horrors  to  us  is  to  attack 
us  at  the  most  sensitive  point.  Let  our  property  be  con- 
fiscated, send  us  to  the  galleys,  let  our  ministers  be  placed  on 
the  gibbet,  overwhelm  us  with  insults  and  cruel  punishments ; 
but,  at  least,  let  the  maxims  of  a  morality  that  has  no  other 
author  than  Jesus  Christ  be  treated  with  respect.  Punish  us 
as  bad  logicians,  or  as  transgressors  of  those  penal  laws  which 
we  cannot  observe  without  violating  more  august  laws ;  but  do 
not  accuse  us  of  being  unnatural  fathers,  and  of  being  such  in 
virtue  of  the  principles  of  a  religion  that  is  altogether  holy ! " 1 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  treatise  of  the  proscribed 
pastor  of  the  Desert  contributed  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Voltaire  on  religious  toleration  in  France.  Of  greater  influence 
•^compel8'  was  the  formal  plea  of  Voltaire,  put  forth  a  year  later, 
them  to c<  le  ^  ^^  j  }iave  already  referred.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting and  effective  part  of  this  was  a  chapter  wherein  Vol- 


1  Charles  Dardier  has  inserted  La  Calomnie  Confondue,  in  his  second  collec- 
tion of  Rabaut's  Letters  (Paul  Rabaut  :  ses  lettres  &  divers— 1744-1794),  L  295- 
312.  Rabaut's  letter  to  the  king's  attorney,  of  January  5,  1762,  ibid.,  i.  297 
note.  See,  also,  Ath.  Coquerel  fils,  Jean  Calas  et  sa  famille,  ch.  viii.,  Paul 
Rabaut  et  les  Protestants  de  France,  pp.  170-188;  and  Charles  Coquerel,  His- 
toire  des  figlises  du  Desert,  ii.  317-323. 
VOL.  II— 33 
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taire,  having  turned  biblical  exegete,  refuted  with  characteristic 
skill  the  interpretation,  fashionable  for  the  past  century  among 
Roman  Catholic  controversialists,  which  made  of  the  urgency 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Great  Supper, 
a  justification  for  so-called  "  salutary  constraint."  "  Clearly," 
said  Voltaire,  "  a  single  servant  cannot  compel  by  force  all 
whom  he  meets  to  come  and  sup  with  his  lord ;  and  guests  thus 
constrained  would  not  make  the  meal  a  very  agreeable  one." 
"'Compel  them  to  come  in/  means,  according  to  the  most 
accredited  commentators,  nothing  save  '  pray,"  conjure,'  *  urge,' 
'  prevail  upon.'  What  connection,  I  should  like  to  know,  have 
this  prayer  and  this  supper  with  persecution  ?  " 1  He  illus- 
trated the  meaning  of  the  gospel  by  a  reference  to  our  Lord's 
command  to  "  hate  "  father  and  mother.  "  Is  there  any  one  in 
the  world,"  he  indignantly  asked,  "  so  unnatural  as  to  conclude 
that  he  must  hate  his  parents,  and  do  we  not  easily  understand 
that  these  words  mean,  '  Do  not  hesitate  between  me  and  your 
dearest  affections  ?  ' 5  And  he  concluded  the  discussion,  con- 
ducted in  no  irreverent  spirit,  with  the  exhortation,  "If  you 
would  resemble  Jesus  Christ,  be  martyrs  and  not  hangmen."  2 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  before,  Pierre  Bayle  had  argued 
the  same  matter,  at  greater  length  and  no  less  cogently,  in  a 
paper  devoted  exclusively  to  the  theme ; 3  but  the  trenchant 
phrases  of  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  Philoso- 
phique"  in  the  seventeenth  century,  produced  little  impression 
as  compared  with  the  less  profound  but  more  sprightly  sen- 
tences of  the  most  influential  writer  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  case  of  Jean  Calas  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in 
which  Voltaire  employed  his  pen  and  his  personal  efforts  in  be- 
half of  persecuted  Protestants.  Shortly  after,  Paul  Sirven,  of 
The  case  of  Castres,  with  his  family,  was  nearly  involved  in  as 
sirven.  cajamjt;ous  a  fate,  being  falsely  accused  of  having 
drowned  his  daughter  in  a  well  near  Mazamet.  More  fortunate 
than  Calas,  he  made  good  his  escape,  with  those  most  dear  to 


1  Traite  sur  la  Tolerance.     CBuvres  completes  de  Voltaire,  xxix.  155. 
'Ibid.,  xxix.  161. 

"  Commentaire  philosophique  sur  ces  paroles  de  Jesus-Christ,  Contrains-le8 
dentrer.     (Euvres  de  Pierre  Bayle  (La  Haye,  1737),  ii.  355-540. 
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him,  through  the  snows  of  winter  to  the  hospitable  city  of 
Geneva.  There  he  met  with  friends  and  with  an  advocate  who 
found  no  words  too  strong  to  denounce  the  persecuting  spirit 
that  still  prevailed  in  the  south  of  France.  "  It  would  appear," 
wrote  Voltaire,  "  that  there  is  in  Languedoc  a  hellish  Fury, 
introduced  long  ago  by  the  inquisitors  in  the  train  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  and  that,  since  then,  she  brandishes  her  torch 
from  time  to  time."  *  Some  years  later  (1772),  it  was  to  the 
iniquitous  treatment  of  Protestants  under  the  laws  themselves 
that  Voltaire  directed  public  attention.  He  commented  at 
length  upon  the  flagrant  injustice  done  to  a  Miss  Camp, 
The  case  of  daughter  of  a  Protestant  merchant  of  Montauban, 
ir$.  a  who  had  been  married  "  in  the  Desert "  to  an  officer 
in  the  king's  own  regiment,  one  Viscount  de  Bombelles.  The 
husband,  subsequently  tiring  of  his  wife,  took  advantage  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  law  did  not  recognize  the  Protestant 
rites,  to  contract  a  new  union  with  another  woman.  The  first 
wife  prosecuted  him  before  the  courts,  but,  in  August,  1772,  the 
judges  not  only  decided  against  her  claims,  but,  while  allowing  her 
damages,  ordered  that  the  child  she  had  borne  should  be  reared 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  incident  afforded  Voltaire 
a  good  opportunity  for  enforcing  the  need  of  putting  an  end  to 
a  system  that  rendered  possible  such  violations  of  natural  jus- 
tice as  this — a  system  of  laws  that,  having  robbed  France  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  useful  citizens,  still  kept  one 
hundred  thousand  families  in  constant  uncertainty  respecting 
themselves  and  their  children.2 

Far  different  from  the  conduct  of  Voltaire  was  that  of  his 
younger  contemporary,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  To  him  also 
Paul  Rabaut  an  aPPeal  was  addressed,  and  that,  too,  earlier  and 
Jeanjlcques  more  directly  than  to  Voltaire.  It  was  in  1761,  and  the 
Rousseau,  occasion  was  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Francois  Rochette, 
for  having  preached  "  in  the  Desert,"  and  of  the  three  brothers, 
the  "  gentilsliommes  verriers"  for  having  attempted  the  forci- 

1  Lettre  de  Voltaire  a  M.  Damilaville,  sur  les  Galas  et  les  Sirvens,  1  mars, 
1765.     (Euvres  completes  de  Voltaire,  xxix.  279-287.     Avis  au  public  sur  les 
parricides  imputes  aux  Galas  et  aux  Sirvens.     Ibid.,  xxix.  288-317. 

2  Reflexions  philosophiquessur  le  proccs  de  Mademoiselle  Camp,  1772.     Ibid., 
xxix.  572-579. 
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ble  rescue  of  Bochette.  This  was  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Oalas  incident.  Rousseau  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 
For  more  than  ten  years  he  had  confessedly  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  age  ;  while  his  attacks 
upon  despotism,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inequal- 
ity among  Men,"  seemed  to  pledge  him  in  advance  to  the 
defence  of  the  downtrodden.  Moreover,  he  was  by  birth  a 
Genevese  and  of  a  Protestant  family.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
news  of  the  peril  in  which  Bochette  and  the  three  brothers 
stood,  Paul  Babaut  wrote  to  Bousseau  an  urgent  letter.  His 
appeal  touched  no  responsive  chord  in  the  philosopher's  breast. 
Ordinary  courtesy  required  a  reply,  and  ordinary  humanity 
demanded  an  expression  of  sympathy  :  that  expression  was 
manifestly  a  pretence  and  nothing  more.  Bousseau  did,  in- 
deed, profess  to  have  seen  with  pain,  mingled  with  indignation, 
the  frightful  treatment  to  which  "  our  unfortunate  brethren  " 
were  subjected  in  Languedoc  ;  but  he  was  careful  to  avoid 
promising  to  lift  a  finger  to  render  the  lot  of  those  brethren 
more  tolerable.  He  seemed  not  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  minis- 
ter Bochette  and  his  three  fellow-sufferers  had  not  put  them- 
selves  so  far  in  the  wrong  as  at  least  to  furnish  a 


excuse*.  pretext  to  their  enemies.  It  is  hard  to  be  continually 
at  the  mercy  of  a  cruel  people  and  to  be  denied  even  the  conso- 
lation of  hearing  the  word  of  God.  Yet  that  very  word  of 
God  expressly  enjoins  the  duty  of  obeying  the  laws  of  the  king, 
and  the  prohibition  of  public  gatherings  is  certainly  within  the 
king's  rights.  After  all,  these  gatherings  are  not  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity  ;  so  that  a  man  may  give  them  up  without  re- 
nouncing his  faith.  The  attempt  to  snatch  a  man  from  the 
hands  of  justice,  even  if  he  be  unjustly  arrested,  is  an  act  of 
unjustifiable  rebellion.  There  are  vexations  so  severe  as  to  try 
even  the  patience  of  the  righteous  ;  but  he  that  will  be  a  Chris- 
tian must  learn  to  suffer.  Bousseau  feigned  that  he  had  but  a 
very  limited  acquaintance  with  Malesherbes,  in  order  to  avoid 
complying  with  Babaut's  request  that  he  should  write  to  him. 
He  had  no  influence  with  the  ministry,  who,  he  said,  did  not 
deign  to  answer  his  letters  in  case  of  a  request,  not  for  favors— 
he  never  asked  favors  —  but  for  the  clearest  justice.  "  Every  man 
has  his  calling  in  the  world.  Mine,"  says  Bousseau,  "  is  to  tell 
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the  public  truths  that  are  hard,  but  useful.  I  have  preached 
humanity,  gentleness,  toleration,  so  far  as  depended  on  me.  It 
is  not  my  fault  if  men  have  not  listened  to  me.  However,  I 
have  adopted  as  the  rule  of  my  conduct  always  to  confine  my- 
self to  general  truths.  I  have  composed  neither  libels  nor 
satires.  I  attack  not  a  man  but  men,  not  an  act  but  a  vice.  I 
cannot  go  beyond  that."  The  philosopher  ended  his  letter  by 
recommending  Eabaut  to  apply  elsewhere.  A  certain  person 
whom  he  named  could  help  mightily,  should  he  undertake  the 
cause  of  "  our  brethren."  And  he  plaintively  added :  "  My  dear 
sir,  the  will  is  lacking  with  him,  with  me  it  is  the  ability ;  and 
meanwhile  the  righteous  suffers.  I  see  by  your  letter  that, 
like  me,  you  have  learned  to  suffer  in  the  school  of  poverty. 
Alas!  poverty  makes  us  sympathize  in  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  but  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  relieve  them.  Good- 
by,  sir,  I  salute  you  with  all  my  heart."  1 

A  man  so  timid  and  cowardly  as  Rousseau  here  portrays 
himself  deserved  to  be  left  to  his  own  selfish  devices.  How- 
ever, another  appeal  was  made  to  his  kind  offices,  three  years 
later ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  with  no  better  results.  At 
fifty-two  years  of  age  Rousseau  was  as  full  of  excuses  for  not 
doing  what  it  was  disagreeable  to  him  to  do,  as  he  had  been  at 
forty-nine.  He  even  showed  a  certain  peevish  impatience  at 
being  expected  to  do  anything  beyond  what  he  pretended  to 
have  done  already.  "  I  like  saying  useful  things,"  he  replied 
to  one  correspondent,  "  but  I  do  not  like  to  repeat  them  ;  and 
He  declines  ^nose  wno  must  absolutely  have  restatements  need 
favor^/the  onty  *°  Proyicle  themselves  with  several  copies  of  the 
Protestants.  same  written  work.  The  Protestants  of  France  are 
now  enjoying  a  rest  to  which  I  may  have  contributed,  not  by 
vain  declamations,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  but  by  good 
political  reasons  well  set  forth ;  yet  here  they  come  and  press 
me  to  write  in  their  favor.  This  is  making  too  much  account 
of  what  I  can  do,  or  too  little  of  what  I  have  done.  They  admit 
that  they  are  tranquil,  but  they  want  to  be  better  off  than  well ; 
and  after  I  have  served  them  with  all  my  strength,  they  re- 


1  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  to  Paul  Rabaut,   Montmorency,  October  24,  1761. 
Bulletin  de  laSoc.  de  Thist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  ii.  363-365. 
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proach  me  for  not  serving  them  beyond  my  strength."1  It 
suited  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  much  better  to  pose  as  an  aged 
knight  who  had  worn  himself  out  in  the  tournament  and  was 
quite  willing  to  leave  the  lists  open  for  other  contestants  to 
enter,  than  to  renew  a  fatiguing  and  possibly  dangerous  exhibi- 
tion of  his  prowess.2 

Of  Rousseau  Voltaire  once  significantly  remarked :  "  Jean 
Jacques  writes  only  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  and  I  write  for 
the  purpose  of  acting."  3  Five  years  before  he  had  exclaimed 
in  his  indignation  :  "  One  would  have  to  be  a  tiger  not  to  pro- 
tect these  unfortunates  (the  Galas  family),  when  the  injustice  of 
their  sentence  has  been  demonstrated."  4 

In  contrast  with  Rousseau's  selfish  indifference,  the  alacrity 
of  Voltaire  in  responding  to  the  impulse  of  common  humanity, 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  Voltaire  devoted  himself  to 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  men  in  whose  religious  tenets  he  could 
feel  no  great  sympathy,  earned  for  him  the  sincere  and  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  French  Protestants.  This  was  not  strange. 
They  had  received  scant  kindness  from  any  quarter,  either  in 
word  or  in  deed,  these  many  years ;  and  a  friendly  word  or 
act  was  welcome,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  emanated.  It 
is  somewhat  startling,  however,  to  see  how  far  the  expression 
of  their  indebtedness  to  the  good  offices  of  their  sceptical  bene- 
factor led  them,  not  once,  but  many  times.  Of  this  a  letter  ad- 
A  Protestant  dressed  to  him,  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  by  the 
fftorvoiet"  wori%  pastor  of  the  church  of  Ganges,  Gal-Pomaret, 
taire.  js  an  interesting  and  amusing  illustration.  Very 

tenderly  does  the  Protestant  minister  call  down  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  upon  the  octogenarian,  and  pray  that  his  last  days  may 
also  be  his  happiest  days.  Very  kindly  does  he  recall  every- 


1  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  to  Jeremie  de  Pourtales,  Motiers,  July   15,  1764. 
Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  I'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  iii.  326.     The  whole  correspondence 
here  given  from  the  hitherto  inedited  letters  that  passed  between  Rousseau  and 
Pourtal&s,  of  NeufchStel,  and  Jean  Foulquier,  of  Lausanne,  is  interesting. 

2  Ibid,  ubi  supra. 

"Jean  Jacques  n'ecrit  que  pour  ecrire  et  moy  j'ecris  pour  agir."    Letter, 
apparently  of  1767,  quoted  by  Dardier,  Esaiie  Gasc,  56. 

4  Voltaire  to  Ribote,  August  13  (1762).     Inedited  letter  in  Bulletin,  etc.,  xvii 
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thing  that  Voltaire  has  done  to  lead  men  to  cease  butchering 
one  another  for  opinion's  sake,  and  bless  God  for  having  given 
Voltaire  birth.  But  his  charity  goes  far  beyond  this,  and  he 
sees  in  Voltaire  a  prospective  heir  of  the  Christian's  crown  and 
reward  !  "To  contemplate  the  approach  of  death  without  fear, 
and  meet  it  without  agitation,"  he  writes,  "  one  must,  in  my 
opinion,  believe  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  believe  them.1  It  is  true  that  you  have  set  forth 
many  difficulties  against  them ;  but  one  may  raise  difficulties 
without  being  an  unbeliever,  and  still  more  without  being  im- 
pious. When  you  were  in  the  beautiful  walks  in  which  you 
found  Numa,  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster,  Socrates,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,  you  were  told,  sir,  by  the  genius  that  led  you,  that 
the  time  when  you  were  to  know  fully  the  last-named  had  not 
yet  come.  Well,  that  time  will  arrive  for  you,  as  for  your  fel- 
low-men. You  will  see  Jesus  Christ  in  his  glory,  and  you  will 
share  his  blessedness.  He  pitied  poor  sinners,  he  sorrowed 
over  their  wretchedness,  he  hasted  to  deliver  them.  He  showed 
himself  harsh  only  toward  hypocrites,  and  you  were  assuredly 
never  a  hypocrite." a 

To  which  Voltaire  replied  courteously  and  with  thanks  for 
his  correspondent's  good  wishes.  "  I  am  approaching  the  goal 
at  which  everything  ends,  and  I  shall  finish  my  course  regret- 
ting that  I  have  gone  so  far  without  tasting  the  consolation  of 
seeing  you.  I  shall  die  near  the  region  where  died  brave 
Zwingli,  who  thought  that  Numa,  Socrates,  and  the  others  whom 
you  name  were  all  very  honest  people." 3 

After  all,  however,  beyond  the  increasing  aversion  of  the  gov- 


1<4Pour  voir  approcher  la  mort  sans  crainte  et  la  recevoir  sans  emotion,  il 
faut  etre,  selon  moi,  dans  la  croyance  des  verites  evangeliques  ;  et  je  ne  doute 
pas  que  vous  n'y  soyez." 

2  Gal-Pomaret  to  Voltaire,  March  8,  1776.     Inedited  letter  published  first  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  viii.  (1859),  484,  485.— It  will  be 
remembered  that  Voltaire  died  May  30,  1778. 

3  "  Je  mourrai  pres  du  pays  ou  mourut  le  brave  Zwingle,  qui  pensait  que  les 
Numa,  les  Socrate,  et  les  autres  que  vous  nommez,  etaient  tous  de  fort  honm'tes 
gens."    Voltaire  to  Gal-Pomaret,  April  8,   1776.     Ibid.,  viii.  486     According 
to  the  Bulletin  this  is  the  true  reading.     The  letter  is  printed,  but  incorrectly, 
in  Voltaire's  works,  where  instead  of  "  les  autres"  etc.,  the  reading  is  simply 
"  raut*e,"  italicized.     OBuvres  completes  de  Voltaire  (Paris,  1832),  xciv.  250. 
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ernment  to  execute  to  the  letter  the  cruel  laws  still  in  force, 
there  were  no  immediate  fruits  from  the  efforts  of  Voltaire  and 
Toleration  other  similar  efforts.  It  waSj  indeed,  too  late  in  the 
deferred.  fay.  j.Q  faijfe  of  hanging  or  racking  or  burning  men 
for  officiating,  or  even  for  being  present  at  unauthorized  relig- 
ious assemblies ;  and,  more  and  more,  the  king's  ministers  be- 
came accustomed  not  only  to  take  for  granted  the  existence  of 
Protestantism  in  France,  but  to  look  to  the  pastors  of  organized 
Protestant  churches  as  a  security  against  disorder  and  commo- 
tion. But  it  was  still  a  great  step  to  take,  to  admit  that  any 
part  of  the  legislation  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  faulty ;  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  it  by  which  he  believed  that  he  had  se- 
cured religious  unity  and  earned  imperishable  merit  in  the  sight 
of  heaven  and  endless  renown  among  men.  The  great  king  had 
persuaded  himself,  or  had  been  persuaded  by  others,  that,  at 
the  worst,  the  children  of  obdurate  heretics  would  be  brought 
up  from  the  cradle  true  subjects  of  mother  holy  church,  com- 
pensating by  their  sincerity  for  the  enforced  hypocrisy  of  their 
parents.  How  then  could  his  successor  bring  himself  to  make 
the  humiliating  confession  of  the  truth — although  all  men  of 
sense  knew  it — that  the  grandchildren  and  the  great-grand- 
children of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Revocation  were  as  de- 
cided in  their  attachment  to  a  proscribed  religion  as  if  that  relig- 
ion were  still  tolerated  or  established  by  law.  Had  the  monarch 
been  willing  to  make  the  admission,  his  clerical  advisers  would 
not  have  permitted  him  to  consent.  But  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
cared  for  none  of  these  things. 

At  last,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1774,  he  closed  his  inglorious 
reign  of  nearly  threescore  years. 

With  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious toleration  bade  fair  to  gain  a  speedy  triumph.     In  the 
young  king's  first   cabinet,  two   men   of  philosophic 
minds  and  of  known  liberality  of  sentiment  were  called 
to  power — Anne  Robert  Jacques  Turgot  and  Chretien 
Guillaume  de  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes.     If,  in  the  end,  the 
latter  was  more  directly  concerned  in  the  movement  that  se- 
cured the  tardy  recognition  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  Protes- 
tants, to  the  former  belongs  the  credit  of  an  earlier  and  no  less 
important  espousal  of  the  same  holy  project.     With  a  mind 
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acute  in  detection  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  vices  afflicting  the 
body  politic,  and  not  less  keen  in  the  search  for  the  remedies 
that  might,  if  seasonably  applied,  forestall  the  fatal  consequences, 
Turgot  was  equally  interested  in  financial  measures  and  in  the 
reformation  of  a  persecuting  state.  More  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  when  barely  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  Turgot  published  his  "  Letters  on  Toleration," 
which  had  a  wide  circulation  and  produced  no  little 
"Sjreon  commotion  among  the  opponents  of  religious  liberty. 

Toleration."    TT     ,     ,  -.,  1,1  i   ,1     L  •>      •    i 

He  boldly  took  the  ground  that  every  man  s  interests 
are  detached  from  those  of  every  other  man  in  the  matter  of  his 
salvation,  and  that  in  his  conscience  he  has  God  alone  both  as 
witness  and  as  judge.  No  religion  has  a  right  to  claim  of  the 
state  anything  beyond  simple  liberty.  If  the  state  chooses  to 
protect  any  one  religion,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that  it  is  use- 
ful, not  that  it  is  true ;  and  this  protection  should  be  limited  to 
securing  its  perpetuity  by  giving  each  village  a  minister  and  as- 
suring to  that  minister  a  pecuniary  support.  He  denied  that  a 
king  was  competent  to  decide  upon  the  truth,  or  upon  the  di- 
vine origin,  of  a  particular  form  of  religion,  and  asked  with  bit- 
ing sarcasm,  "  Did  Louis  the  Fourteenth  know  more  about  these 
matters  than  Le  Clerc  or  Grotius  ?  "  He  stigmatized  the  sys- 
tem which  he  attacked  "  as  immoral  and  thoroughly  impious." 
"  Although  society  as  a  whole  is  greater  than  the  individual 
man,  it  has  not  for  that  reason  the  right  to  oppress  him. 
He  has  rights  even  against  society.  Intolerance  is  a  form  of 
tyranny.  If  the  subjects  of  an  intolerant  king  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  resist  him,  their  revolt  will  be  a  just  one  ;  if  they  are  too 
weak,  they  will  be  compelled  to  suffer,  but  God  will  avenge 
them.  Such  is  the  lot  of  men  the  moment  they  fail  to  regard 
religiously  eternal  justice  as  their  fundamental  law.  The  wars 
against  the  Albigenses,  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Languedoc,  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day,  the 
League,  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  vexatious 
treatment  of  the  Jansenists — these  are  the  fruits  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  axiom,  '  One  law,  one  faith,  one  king.'  "  "  We  have 
tolerant  hearts  ;  habit  has  made  our  minds  fanatical.  This  way 
of  thinking,  which  is  too  common  in  France,  is,  perhaps,  the 
effect  of  the  praise  lavished  upon  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
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of  Nantes :  religion  has  been  dishonored  in  order  to  flatter 
Louis  the  Fourteenth."  Turgot  concluded  with  the  assertion 
that  the  revocatory  edict  was  revolting  to  the  men  of  his  time, 
and  that  the  troops  groaned  in  spirit  whenever  they  were  em- 
ployed against  the  Protestants.1 

The  plea  which  Turgot  so  forcibly  presented,  when  simply  a 
maitre  des  requetes,  he  had  occasion  to  repeat,  with  more  insist- 
His  effort  to  ence>  about  a  year  after  entering  the  young  king's 
cognation  ca^inet.  The  ceremonial  of  coronation  contained  the 
oath  oath  which,  according  to  custom  the  monarch  was 

publicly  to  take,  including  the  solemn  promise  that  he  would 
exterminate  the  heretics  from  his  dominions.  Turgot  wrote  to 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  begging  him  to  omit  the  objectionable 
clause,  and  submitted  to  him  more  suitable  forms  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  august  occasion.  Louis,  of  whose  kindly  and 
humane  disposition  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  was  in- 
clined to  accept  the  suggestion  ;  but  he  was  overborne  by  the 
crafty  arguments  of  the  prime  minister.  Jealous  of  the  ascen- 
dency which  his  younger  colleague  might  gain  if  his  advice  were 
accepted,  Maurepas  insisted  upon  the  danger  to  which  a  young 
prince  would  expose  himself,  if  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
reign,  and  when  he  had  but  just  emerged  from  a  popular  storm 
taking  the  shape  of  a  bread-riot,  he  should  introduce  changes 
which  an  older  man  might  well  shrink  from  attempting  to  ef- 
fect in  more  peaceful  times.  Fanatics,  said  he,  are  more  to  be 
feared  than  heretics.  Old  formulas,  he  added,  which  everybody 
ignores,  are  no  longer  held  to  pledge  one  to  anything.2  But, 
while  the  timid  young  king — he  was  not  quite  twenty-one  years 
of  age  when  he  received  the  anointing  with  oil  from  the  sainte 


1  The  first  of  the  Lettres  »ur  la  Tolerance  was  written  in  1753,  the  second,  a 
year  later.     Between  the  appearance  of  the  two,  Turgot  wrote  on  the  same  sub- 
ject two  other  letters,  dated  May  1  and  May  8,  1754,  under  the  title  of  Le  Con- 
ciliateur,  publishing  them  in  a  small  edition  which  he  sent  to  the  ministers  and 
councillors  of  state  and  to  a  few  friends.     The  treatise  was  shown  to  Louis  XV. 
He  read  it  and  is  said  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  views  ad- 
vanced, and  to  have  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots.    I  have  in  the  text  drawn  upon  both  of  the  treatises.     They  may  be  read 
in  the  O3uvres  de  Turgot  (Paris,  1811)  ii.  353-432. 

2  "  Les  vieilles  formules,  que  tout  le  monde  ignore,  n'engagent  plus  a  rien 
dansTopinion." 
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ampoule  at  Rheims,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1775 — yielded  so 
far  as  to  make  no  formal  change  in  his  coronation  oath,  he  was 
careful  not  to  pronounce  the  objectionable  clause.  Not  only  so, 
but  in  a  low  voice  and  blushing  somewhat,  he  supplied  its 
place  with  some  other  words  which  no  one  heard  or  understood. 
None  the  less  did  the  official  report  make  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
to  have  used  the  same  persecuting  formula  as  his  predecessor.1 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that,  if  Turgot's  letter  did 
not  accomplish  all  that  it  was  intended  to  effect,  the  writer  did 
not  abandon  his  effort  to  influence  Louis.  In  a  more  extended 
paper,  composed  a  few  days  later,  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  king  had  seen  fit  to  take  the  oath  to  exterminate  the  here- 
tics, and  set  forth  the  reasons  why,  should  the  monarch  execute 
it,  he  would  do  violence  to  his  duty  to  God,  to  his  subjects,  and 
to  himself.  He  reminded  him  of  the  baneful  fruits  of  intoler- 
ant fanaticism,  the  very  spirit,  the  very  doctrine,  he  said,  that 
produced  the  hellish  Saint  Bartholomew  and  the  detestable 
League,  in  turn  putting  the  dagger  in  the  hand  of  kings  to 
butcher  the  people,  and  in  the  hand  of  the  people  to  assassi- 
nate kings.  No  man,  even  be  he  a  king,  unless  he  has  a  direct 
commission  from  the  Almighty,  can  exercise  a  right  over  men's 
consciences  and  over  the  matter  of  their  salvation.  Kings  are 
not  theologians.  Eespecting  James  the  First  of  England,  who 
attempted  to  be  one,  Europe  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  have  done  better  to  employ  his  time  in  making  himself  a 
great  king  than  a  mediocre  theologian.  The  writer  asked  his 
Majesty  the  pointed  question :  "  Among  all  the  monarchs  of 
all  time  the  history  of  whose  lives  you  have  read,  is  there  one 
whom  you  would  wish  to  consult  on  the  choice  of  a  religion  ? 
Yet  almost  all  of  them  have  imagined  that  they  had  the  right  to 
prescribe  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  to  make  laws  and  to  pun- 
ish men  for  no  other  crime  than  that  they  followed  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience.  What  is  most  surprising  is  that  most  of  these 
princes  violate  in  a  thousand  ways  the  precepts  of  their  own  re- 
ligion, and  associate  the  scandal  of  debauchery  with  the  bar- 
barity of  persecution."  He  did  not  spare  the  memory  of  the 
author  of  the  Revocation.  "  Louis  the  Fourteenth  knew  very 


Memoires  sur  la  vie  de  Turgot,  (Buvres,  i.  219,  220. 
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little.  He  candidly  acknowledged  that  his  education  had  been 
neglected.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  admission,  he  dared  to  act  as 
judge  respecting  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  He  believed  that 
he  had  the  right  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  liberty  of 
conscience  that  had  been  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  Henry 
the  Fourth,  whose  crown  they  had  cemented  with  their  blood. 
He  reduced  them  to  despair  by  a  continued  series  of  vexatious 
acts  exercised  in  his  name,  the  details  of  which  make  one  shud- 
der when  reading  them  in  the  memoirs  of  the  times  ;  and  he 
visited  with  the  greatest  of  punishments  the  faults  which  this  de- 
spair led  them  to  commit.  Herein  he  believed  himself  to  be 
performing  a  laudable  and  pious  action."  "  The  prince,"  added 
Turgot,  "  who  orders  his  subject  to  profess  the  religion  which 
the  latter  does  not  believe,  or  to  renounce  the  religion  which 
he  does  believe,  commands  him  to  commit  a  crime.  The  sub- 
ject that  yields  obedience  acts  a  lie,  betrays  his  conscience,  and 
does  a  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  forbidden  him  by  God. 
The  Protestant  who,  either  from  interest  or  from  fear,  becomes  a 
Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  who,  from  the  same  motives,  becomes 
a  Protestant,  are  both  of  them  guilty  of  the  same  crime ;  for  it 
is  not  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  an  assertion  that  constitutes  the 
lie  and  the  perjury."  * 

Truly  the  times  had  changed  since  Louis  the  Fourteenth  set 
forth  his  own  opinions,  or  those  of  his  confessor,  Pere  de  la 
Chaise,  as  the  absolute  truth,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  divine 
right  to  require  the  unquestioning  submission  of  all  his  subjects ! 

Only  a  month  or  two  had  elapsed,  since  the  government  it- 
self had  given  to  the  world  a  pregnant  proof  of  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  Protestants,  despite  the  survival  of  the  prescrip- 
tive laws  against  them  upon  the  pages  of  the  statute-book. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  bread-riots  that  assumed 
portentous  dimensions  shortly  before  the  coronation  at  Eheims. 
••LaGn  Among  the  most  beneficent  of  the  economic  projects 
dea  Fa-  which  Turgot  had  long  since  advocated  in  print,  and 
which  he  undertook  to  carry  into  effect  as  soon  as 
called  into  power,  was  the  abolition  of  all  legal  impediments 
to  the  free  interchange  of  grain  between  different  parts  of  the 


Memoire  au  Roi  sur  la  Tolerance,  CEuvres  de  Turgot,  vii.  317-335. 
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kingdom.  A  measure  so  distinctly  in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
might  have  been  expected  to  find  favor  with  all  except  the 
friends  of  existing  monopolies ;  but  the  latter  so  skilfully  em- 
ployed the  means  at  their  disposal  as  to  excite  and  foment 
underhand  a  blind  and  unthinking  discontent,  and  to  direct  it 
against  the  advocates  of  the  very  policy  which  would  in  the  end 
secure  cheaper  food  for  the  laboring  classes.  Soon  accounts 
began  to  reach  the  court  of  mobs  that  plundered  the  markets 
and  broke  into  the  bakers'  shops,  in  a  number  of  places  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  capital.  Before  the  end  of  April,  1775, 
Creil,  Beaumont  sur  Oise,  LTsle  Adam,  and  Pontoise  had  been 
successively  visited.  In  the  first  few  days  of  the  next  month 
Saint  Germain  was  pillaged.  Next  Versailles  was  overrun  by 
a  mob  that  even  threatened  the  castle.  Then  all  the  bakers  of 
Paris  were  robbed,  not  a  shop,  however  far  out  of  the  way  it 
might  be,  being  overlooked.  Before  the  eleventh  of  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  an  eye-witness,  the  wild  frenzy  had 
spread  eastward  and  southward  to  Brie  -  Comte  -  Robert,  to 
Meaux  and  Lagny,  to  Etampes,  to  Fontainebleau,  to  Nemours, 
and  elsewhere.  No  resistance  was  instituted,  the  guards  retired 
at  the  sight  of  the  approaching  crowd,  whose  extravagant 
actions  and  tumultuous  outcries  reminded  the  spectator  of  the 
unbridled  gayety  of  young  people  making  merry  at  a  wedding.1 
Nothing  could  be  more  bold  or  more  astonishing,  save  possibly 
the  idea  by  which  the  marauders  seemed  to  be  possessed  that 
when  carrying  off  and  wasting,  or  when  occasionally  burning 
or  throwing  into  the  rivers  the  precious  stores  of  wheat  which 
they  discovered,  or  when  ruining  the  mill-stones  and  destroying 
the  machinery  used  to  set  them  in  motion,  they  were  engaging 
in  a  laudable  undertaking  that  must  of  itself  lower  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.2  The  fury  was  not  long-lived,  but 
while  it  lasted  the  effects  so  closely  resembled  the  events 


1  Letter  of  Court  de  Gebelin  to  Charles   de  Vegobre,  Paris,  May  11,  1775, 
Court  MSS.  Public  Lib.  of  Geneva,  published  in  Charles  Dardier,  La  Guerre 
des  Farines  et  les  Pasteurs  de  Nimes  et  du  Bas  Languedoc,  1775  (Nismes,  1889), 
p.  7. 

2  See  the  statements  of  the  government  "  Instruction,"  referred  to  on  the  next 
page,  as  well  as  the  extract  from  the  Gazette  de  Ley  den,  No.  36,  given  by  Dar- 
dier, ubi  supra,  p.  14. 
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following  in  the  wake  of  open  hostilities  that  the  people  named 
it  La  Guerre  des  Farines.  Nor  was  this  episode  of  French  his- 
tory so  insignificant  as  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have 
been,  if,  as  the  biographer  of  Turgot  maintains,  it  was  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution ! 
The  loss  of  six  weeks'  time  which  it  entailed,  according  to  this 
authority,  prevented  the  minister  from  being  able  to  present  to 
the  king,  at  the  proper  moment,  the  financial  scheme  which  he 
was  maturing,  and  which,  by  equalizing  the  burdens  of  all 
classes,  would  have  given  such  general  contentment  as  to  ren- 
der the  subsequent  commotions  improbable,  if  not  impossible. 
The  month  of  October  was  the  annual  period  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  financial  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year.  Before  it 
came  again  Turgot  was  not  in  a  position  to  propose  the  plans 
which  he  might  have  urged  with  success  a  year  earlier.1 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  commotion  arising  from  the  "war  " 
that  the  ministers  took  a  step  by  which  they  formally  recog- 
Thc  govern-  nized  the  existence  of  a  faith  which  for  ninety  years 
na^  been  proscribed  and  declared  to  be  extinct,  and 
called  for  the  help  of  those  Protestant  pastors  who, 
if  arrested,  could  scarcely  have  escaped  being  hung  or 
broken  upon  the  wheel,  without  disregard  for  the  prescriptions 
of  the  law. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  address  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  accompany 
this  with  a  letter  of  instructions  to  be  forwarded  by  the  prelates 
to  every  parish  priest  within  their  respective  dioceses.  The 
letter  entered  at  considerable  length  into  the  nature  of  the 
existing  commotion,  set  forth  the  absurdity  of  its  alleged 
causes,  recited  some  of  the  excesses  that  had  been  committed, 
and  requested  all  the  curates  to  emulate  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  their  own  number,  by  seeking,  from  the  pulpit  and  in 
every  appropriate  way,  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  their 
flocks  the  good  intentions  of  the  government  and  to  deter  them 
from  joining  a  movement  as  wicked  and  unreasonable  as  it  was 
suicidal.2 

1  See  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  i.  191-193. 

8  Both  letter  and  instruction  were  from  the  pen  of  Turgot,  and  may  be  read 
in  his  works,  vii.  279-291.  They  are  of  the  date  of  Versailles,  May  9,  1775. 
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Turgot  had  entered  the  king's  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the 
navy,  but  before  many  months  (August,  1774)  was  transferred 
to  the  more  congenial  and  important  post  of  controller  general 
of  the  finances,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  royal  treasury. 
As  controller  he  ordered  the  circular  and  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  be  despatched  to  the  Protestant  pastors  of  the  Desert 
at  Nismes  and  elsewhere  in  Lower  Languedoc.  The  copy 
addressed  to  the  veteran  Paul  Babaut  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
rich  collection  of  his  papers,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  library  of  the  French  Protestant  Historical  Soci- 
ety. Upon  the  blank  leaf  at  its  close,  his  son,  Eabaut  Saint 
Etienne,  has  added  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Lower  Languedoc  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
communication  from  Versailles.  In  this  minute,  as  well  as  in 
The  Protes-  tne  answer  which  they  sent  to  Turgot,  the  pastors  of 
taut  reply.  faQ  j)esert  COuld  proudly  point  to  the  inviolable  fi- 
delity of  the  French  Protestants ;  while  expressing  "  the  hope 
which,  under  a  government  whereof  justice  and  humanity  are 
the  basis,  they  venture  to  entertain,  of  the  particular  favors  of  a 
tender-hearted  monarch  who  deigns  to  return  to  his  people  love 
for  love."  "  These  precious  favors,"  they  add,  "  which  for  a 
century  have  constituted  the  object  of  our  prayers,  we  await  with 
confidence,  but  with  a  respectful  and  submissive  patience." 1 

The  pastors  of  the  Desert  had  no  occasion  to  exert  their 
influence  in  a  practical  manner.  The  "Guerre  des  Farines" 
died  out  in  northern  France  without  reaching  southern  France 
at  all.  Besides,  as  Babaut  Saint  Etienne  pithily  observed, 
there  was  no  Protestant  populace  at  Montpellier,2  and  there 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  other  towns  and 
villages  of  the  region  any  unintelligent  Protestant  mob  that 
could  readily  be  stirred  up  to  insane  acts  of  rebellion  and 
violence,  as  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Protestants  as 


JSee  the  minute  of  May  29,  1775,  and  the  letter  with  which  it  was  enclosed, 
apud  Dardier,  Guerre  des  Farines,  pp.  18-21. 

8  "  Cela  est  d'autant  moins  necessaire  a  Montpellier  (je  veux  dire  de  parler 
de  cette  emeute),  que  vous  n'avez  pas  de  populace  protestante. "  Rabaut  Saint 
Etienne,  in  a  letter  probably  written  to  his  brother,  Rabaut  Pomier.  Dardier, 
ubi  supra,  p.  22. 
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opposed  to  the  precepts  of  their  oppressed  religion.  None 
the  less  did  the  pastors  preach  submission  to  the  constituted 
authority.  This,  as  they  had  signified  to  Turgot,  they  were 
enjoined  by  their  church  discipline  to  do  at  least  once  a 
year.  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne,  in  particular,  conducted,  a  fort- 
night after  the  king's  coronation,  a  grand  service  in  honor  of 
that  event.  The  principal  features  were  a  sermon  on  the  text, 
"  Bender  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's ; 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  and  the  jubilant  ren- 
dering of  the  Te  Deum,  sung  alternately  by  the  choir  and  by 
the  congregation,  while  at  each  pause  were  read  appropriate 
selections  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Some  thousands  of  Prot- 
estants and  a  few  Roman  Catholics  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  near  the  gates  of  the  city.  Every  one,  we 
are  told,  went  home  Avell  pleased  with  the  services.1 

The  incident  of  the   "  Guerre  des  Farines "  did  not  stand 

alone  as  evidencing  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government 

to  recognize,  and,  when  necessary,  to  avail  itself  of  the 

baptismal     help  of  the  Protestant   ministers.     A  month  or  two 

records  of-  £•.  .  .        ., . 

ficiaiiy  re-  earlier,  when  many  young  men  of  Protestant  families 
desired  to  bring  proof  that  they  had  not  reached  the 
age  at  which  they  could  be  drawn  for  military  service,  they  ap- 
plied to  their  pastors  for  extracts  from  the  church  records  giv- 
ing the  dates  of  their  birth  and  baptism.  And  these  certificates 
were,  probably  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revocation,  accepted 
by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  as  conclusive,  the  signa- 
ture of  the  officiating  minister  having  been  duly  attested  by 
Paul  Rabaut.2  For  to  this  venerable  man,  a  patriarch  in  ser- 
vice rather  than  in  age  (for  he  was  only  fifty-seven  years  old) 
the  government  not  unnaturally  affected  to  concede  a  kind  of 
official  pre-eminence  over  his  colleagues,  secured  to  him  by  his 
great  intellectual  and  moral  superiority. 

Meantime,  philosophers  and  others  continued  to  agitate  the 
recall  of  the  Protestants.  Among  others,  that  remarkable  per- 
sonage who  figured  at  one  time  as  le  chevalier  and  at  another  as 


J  Paul  Rabaut  to  Etienne  Chiron,  Nismes,  June  26, 1775.    Guerre  des  Farines, 
pp.  22,  23. 

a Letter  of  Rabaut,  April  5,  1775,  ibid.,  p.  9. 
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la  chevaliere  a"  Eon,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots  before 
the  royal  council  and  denounced  intolerance  on  the  ground  that, 
while  religion  in  the  head  of  the  people  is  the  support  of  the 
state,  religion  in  the  head  of  the  king  is  the  nation's  scourge. 
In  the  course  of  the  argument  the  speaker  used  these  words 
of  warning  :  "  The  recall  of  the  Protestants  may,  at  the  present 
moment,  if  not  render  impossible,  at  least  delay  yet  more  the 
Revolution  which  we  fear."  l 

Among  the  various  means  employed  to  force  upon  the  public 
attention  the  necessity  of  doing  some  justice  to  the  remaining 
Rabaut  saint  Huguenots  of  France,  fiction  was  not  the  least  effec- 
-i^en8*  tive<  In  1779  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne,  the  eldest  son 
c<;venoi.»  of  paui  Rabaut,  and  himself  a  pastor,  published  in 
London  his  Triomphe  de  I' intolerance,  to  which,  in  a  second 
edition,  brought  out  five  years  later,  he  gave  the  more  charac- 
teristic title,  Le  vieux  Cevenol,  ou  Anecdotes  de  la  vie  d' Am- 
broise Sorely,  mort  d  Londres  age  de  103  ans,  7  mois  et  4  jours. 
The  little  book  purported  to  record  the  personal  experience  of 
a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  whose  birth  in  a  family  belong- 
ing to  the  Reformed  religion  was  his  great  misfortune.  In 
connection  with  the  adventures  of  his  imaginary  hero  the  au- 
thor forcibly  exhibited  the  unhappy  situation  of  those  whom 
the  absurd  legislation  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  succes- 
sor would  neither  suffer  to  expatriate  themselves  nor .  allow  to 
enjoy  at  home  the  ordinary  and  essential  rights  of  men. 

Born  a  few  years  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nan- 
tes, Ambroise  witnesses  in  early  childhood  the  ruin  that  was 
wrought  by  the  iniquitous  edict  of  recall,  in  one  of  the  many 
Protestant  homes  of  France.  His  father  is  put  to  death,  with 
scanty  respect  for  the  forms  of  law,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of 
having  attended  an  unauthorized  religious  meeting.  The  home 
of  the  family  is  visited  and  its  furniture  destroyed  by  the 
ruthless  dragoons.  The  mother,  however,  continues  for  years 
to  strive,  in  a  humble  way,  to  support  her  children,  while  se- 
cretly educating  them  in  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Ambroise,  reflecting  that  the  time  has 


1  Discours  sur  le  rappel  des  Protestants  prononce  au  Conseil  de  France,  in 
1775.     Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'liist.  du  Prot.  franQ.,  xxxvi.  379-384. 
VOL.  II.— 34 
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come  for  him  to  prepare  soon  to  become  a  bread-winner,  applies 
to  a  lawyer  of  his  acquaintance  for  permission  to  enter  his  office. 
To  his  consternation  he  is  informed  that  there  is  no  room  for 
him  in  the  legal  profession  ;  for  the  king's  ordinances  expressly 
prohibit  a  Protestant  from  occupying  any  position,  whether  as 
judge,  solicitor,  advocate,  or  notary,  or  as  the  most  insignificant 
functionary  of  the  law.  The  physician  and  the  apothecary  suc- 
cessively give  him  the  unpalatable  intelligence  that  he  can  have 
no  hope  of  taking  up  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the  dispensing 
of  drugs.  Borely  finds  it  the  same  everywhere.  The  Jesuits 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  procure  from  the  crown  a  special  edict  to 
preclude  a  Protestant  from  giving  lessons  in  horsemanship. 
These  fathers  having  never  frequented  riding -schools,  appar- 
ently suppose  that  the  masters  are  profound  theologians  who 
would  argue  with  their  pupils  while  teaching  them  how  to  turn 
or  to  start  off  at  the  right  pace.  When  Borely  thinks  of  enlist- 
ing in  the  army,  he  finds,  indeed,  that  his  Majesty  will  permit  a 
subject  who  is  not  a  Eoman  Catholic  to  enter  the  service,  but 
expressly  warns  any  such  person  that  he  is  to  expect  no  favors, 
that  is  to  say,  no  promotion,  at  his  hands.  Moreover,  he  re- 
members that,  in  the  course  of  his  military  duties,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  may  some  day  be  called  upon  to  enforce  in  the 
case  of  his  innocent  fellow  believers  orders  such  as  have  brought 
disaster  to  his  own  kindred,  orders  from  obedience  to  which 
his  whole  nature  will  recoil,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  short,  no 
career  is  open  to  him  but  trade.  He  engages  in  this,  and  be- 
fore long,  being  both  industrious  and  intelligent,  his  efforts  are 
crowned  with  a  good  degree  of  prosperity. 

Meanwhile,  Ambroise  is  a  witness  in  his  own  family  to  the 
wretchedness  of  those  whose  loss  of  civil  rights  could  scarcely 
be  more  complete.  An  informer,  significantly  named  Claude 
Hypocris,  not  content  with  making  filthy  lucre  by  securing  his 
share  of  many  successive  fines  inflicted  upon  the  widowed 
mother  of  Ambroise  for  her  neglect  to  send  her  children  to 
school,  takes  advantage  of  a  royal  edict  that  deprives  Protes- 
tant wives  of  "  new  converts,"  and  even  Protestant  widows,  of  the 
disposal  of  their  dower  and  of  all  privileges  accorded  to  them 
by  their  husbands,  unless  they  become  converted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  within  a  month  after  the  publication  of  the  law. 
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Ambroise's  mother  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  upon  a 
scanty  allowance  reluctantly  doled  out  to  her  to  keep  her  from 
absolute  starvation  ;  while  her  enemy  obtains  the  administra- 
tion of  the  property  rightfully  hers.  New  disasters  follow. 
The  daughters  are  carried  off  to  convents.  The  Benjamin  of 
the  family,  a  boy  of  only  seven  years  of  age,  is  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism  by  the  offer  of  pictures  and  sweetmeats. 
Borely  witnesses  the  barbarous  treatment  inflicted  upon  the  re- 
mains of  a  "  new  convert,"  who  in  his  last  hours  refused  the 
ministrations  of  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  was 
therefore,  after  death,  dragged  naked  upon  a  hurdle,  subjected 
to  every  form  of  insult  and  contumely  at  the  hands  of  the  hoot- 
ing populace,  and  flung,  as  something  unworthy  of  Christian 
burial,  into  the  common  sewer.  The  young  Cevenol  resolves  to 
flee  from  a  land  where  such  barbarity  can  be  practised.  In  his 
attempt  to  reach  Switzerland  he  is  arrested,  and,  in  company 
with  others,  is  driven  to  the  seaboard,  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  his  ponderous  chain.  Instead,  however,  of  the  service  in 
the  galleys  which  he  expects,  he  is  sentenced  to  the  more 
frightful  punishment  of  transportation  to  America.  He  is  put 
on  board  a  leaky  vessel,  purposely  selected  for  its  unseaworthi- 
ness. When  two  or  three  days  out  from  port  the  captain  car- 
ries out  his  instructions,  scuttles  the  ship,  and  taking  to  his  gig 
with  the  crew,  leaves  his  Protestant  passengers  to  drown  in  the 
waves.  A  few  of  these,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  cling  to 
spars  and  are  picked  up  by  a  passing  vessel.  Ambroise  is  of 
the  number.  The  British  cruiser,  for  such  it  proves  to  be,  car- 
ries him  to  London.  He  becomes  naturalized,  engages  in 
trade,  and  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  by  industry  and 
application,  accumulates  a  fortune.  But  a  man  never  forgets 
his  birthplace.  Ambroise  conceives  an  unconquerable  longing 
to  revisit  the  sunny  fields  of  Languedoc.  Of  all  his  relatives  he 
finds  only  his  two  sisters  alive.  The  one  has  been  persuaded  to 
become  a  nun ;  the  other,  having  made  profession  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  is  in  possession  of  the  family  inheritance.  She 
supposes  that  Ambroise,  who  purposely  avoids  giving  any  in- 
timation of  his  newly  acquired  wealth,  has  returned  to  claim  his 
share  of  the  family  patrimony,  and  plainly  informs  him  that  he 
may  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  contesting  her  title,  inasmuch 
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as  the  law  protects  the  Eoman  Catholic  heir,  as  against  any 
Protestant  brother  or  sister.  When  she  discovers  her  mistake, 
Ambroise's  sister  would  gladly  recall  her  words,  but  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her  and  prepares  in  disgust  to  leave 
France  for  ever.  He  has  not,  however,  yet  learned  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  decay  of  natural  affection  for  which  the  monstrous 
legislation  of  his  native  country  is  directly  responsible.  A 
pretty  face  adjourns  his  departure.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Sophie  Robinel,  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  Catholic  of  the  re- 
gion, who  readily  consents  to  give  her  hand  to  the  rich  Eng- 
lishman. A  Protestant  minister  performs  the  nuptial  service. 
After  a  year  of  happy  married  life  Sophie  dies,  leaving  her 
husband  a  son,  the  fruit  of  their  wedlock.  Within  a  few  days 
Ambroise  is  surprised  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow  by  the  receipt 
of  a  document  served  upon  him  with  all  the  forms  of  law.  It 
proves  to  be  a  summons  "  to  surrender  the  goods  and  chattels 
left  by  the  late  Sophie  Bobinel,  of  whom  he  falsely  asserts 
himself  to  have  been  the  husband,  seeing  she  was  but  a  concu- 
bine with  whom  he  has  led  a  scandalous  life,"  with  other  words 
to  the  like  effect.  The  action  at  law  is  in  the  name  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  deceased.  Borely  resolves  to  defend 
the  rights  of  his  infant  son,  not  less  than  the  honor  and  good 
name  of  her  whom  he  called  wife.  The  legal  counsel  whom  he 
consults  candidly  informs  him  that  the  law,  as  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  have  made  it,  pronounces  the 
nullity  of  marriages  celebrated  by  Protestant  ministers,  and  the 
consequent  bastardy  of  the  offspring  of  such  marriages.  De- 
spite this,  he  contests  the  case  in  the  courts.  His  lawyer  makes 
a  vigorous  plea  for  the  rights  of  nature,  which  are  older  than, 
and  superior  to,  all  written  statutes.  It  is  all  to  no  purpose. 
Sophie's  infant  son  is  declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  her 
property.  The  judges  have  little  to  say  by  way  of  justification, 
when  privately  interrogated  as  to  the  reasons  why,  while  con- 
veniently relaxing  the  strict  observance  of  the  prescriptive  leg- 
islation at  some  points,  they  still  persist  in  a  partial  enforce- 
ment of  it,  especially  in  a  direction  where  it  comes  into  manifest 
conflict  with  the  dictates  of  natural  justice.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, sagely  gives  his  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  things  in 
these  words :  "  The  Protestants  are  as  well  off  as  they  need  be. 
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If  you  except  the  liberty  of  their  conscience,  the  freedom  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property,  the  security  of  their  condition,  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  children,  and  the  choice  of  trades 
and  professions,  they  are  treated  just  about  in  the  same  way  as 
the  rest  of  the  king's  subjects."  Borely,  possibly  esteeming  the 
exceptions  named  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  they  are  in 
the  judge's  estimation,  hastens  to  get  beyond  the  frontiers.  He 
shows  the  more  alacrity  to  do  so  at  learnirfcg  that  his  compla- 
cent interlocutor  has  already  applied  to  the  king  for  a  lettre  de 
cachet  for  the  arrest  of  Ambroise,  and  that  even  an  English- 
man does  not  enjoy  immunity  from  the  operation  of  this  in- 
strument of  arbitrary  oppression.  Once  safe  in  a  free  country 
he  renounces  all  desire  to  venture  again  into  a  land  where  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  man  are  set  at  naught. 

But  better  times  were  near  at  hand  for  the  Protestants. 

The  same  enlightened  nobleman  whose  labors  in  behalf  of 
American  independence  have  endeared  his  name  for  all  time  to 
The  Marquis  ^e  c^izens  of  the  great  western  republic,  may  be  said 
of  Lafayette.  ^o  nave  exerted  a  decisive  influence  in  securing  to  the 
Huguenots  of  France  a  tardy  recognition  of  their  rights.  The 
Marquis  of  Lafayette  returned  to  his  native  land  fully  resolved 
to  accomplish  this  object.  It  will  perhaps  strike  the  reader 
who  knows  that  in  1785  the  outbreak  of  a  mighty  political 
revolution,  that  would  in  the  end  hurl  the  monarchy  into 
the  dust,  was  only  four  years  distant,  as  a  singular  circum- 
stance that,  even  so  late  as  this,  it  was  unsafe  to  write  and  send 
through  the  mail  a  letter  alluding  to  the  projected  reform  in 
the  stern  legislation  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Yet  such  was 
the  case,  and  Lafayette,  in  communicating  with  "Washington 
not  only  intrusted  his  letter  to  "  young  Mr.  Adams  "  to  tell 
him  of  things  of  which,  said  he,  "  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
treat  through  the  medium  of  the  French  post-office ; "  but  re- 
quested his  correspondent  to  make  none  but  the  most  cautious 
reply.  "  The  Protestants  in  France,"  he  wrote,  "  are  subjected 
to  an  intolerable  despotism.  Although  there  is  at  present  no 
open  persecution,  they  are  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the 
king,  of  the  queen,  of  parliament,  or  of  a  minister.  Their  mar- 
riages are  not  legal ;  their  wills  have  no  force  in  the  sight  of  the 
law  ;  their  children  are  regarded  as  bastards,  their  persons  as 
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worthy  of  the  halter.  I  desire  to  bring  about  a  change  in  their 
situation.  For  this  purpose  I  am  going,  under  certain  pretexts, 
and  with  the  consent  of  M.  de  Castries  and  another  [probably 
Malesherbes]  to  visit  their  principal  seats.  I  shall  afterward 
attempt  to  obtain  the  support  of  M.  de  Vergennes  and  of  parlia- 
ment, together  with  that  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  is  act- 
ing as  chancellor.  It  is  a  work  that  demands  time  and  is  not 
free  from  some  inconvenience  to  me,  for  the  reason  that  no  one 
would  give  me  a  word  in  writing  or  any  support  whatsoever.  I 
shall  take  my  chances.  Only  M.  de  Castries  [one  of  the  minis- 
ters] could  be  let  into  my  secret,  this  matter  not  being  in  his 
department.  Do  not  return  me  any  answer,  except  that  you  have 
received  my  letter  in  cipher  brought  by  Mr.  Adams.  But  when, 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn  or  winter,  you  learn  that  something 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  matter,  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I 
contributed  to  it."  * 

Leaving  court  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  na- 
tive home  in  Auvergne,  Lafayette  shortly  reached  the  city  of 
Nismes.  It  was  here  that  he  sought  out  and  found  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Desert,  and  with  youthful  ardor  laid  before  the 

veteran  pastor  the  plans  he  had  conceived  to  effect 
pauiRabaut  the  legal  restoration  of  the  proscribed  churches,  for 

the  spiritual  restoration  of  which  the  other  had  been 
patiently  working  for  forty-four  years.  Lafayette  was  not  yet 
twenty-eight  years  old.  Paul  Eabaut  was  over  sixty-seven, 
and  yet  he  was  bowed  down,  not  so  much  under  the  burden  of 
age  as  under  the  weight  of  incessant  labors,  perils,  and  anx- 
ieties. As  truly  as  Saint  Paul,  in  the  first  century,  and  John 
Calvin,  in  the  sixteenth,  he  could  point  to  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  matters  that  came  upon  him  daily,  the  care  of  all 
the  churches.  It  was  a  startling  interview,  in  which  the  fore- 
most of  the  younger  nobles  of  France,  the  scion  of  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  families,  a  hero  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War, 
communicated  to  a  Protestant  minister,  whom  the  government 
had  repeatedly  done  its  best  to  apprehend,  and  whose  marvel- 
lous escapes  in  disguise  were  on  every  man's  lips,  his  hopes,  now 

1  Marq.  de  Lafayette  to  Gen.  Washington,  May  11,  1785.  Memoires.  corre- 
spondance  et  manuscrits  du  general  Lafayette,  publics  par  sa  famille  (Bruxelles, 
1837),  i.  200. 
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apparently  soon  to  be  realized.  It  is  said  that  Paul  Eabaut 
reverently  thanked  God,  using  the  words  of  the  aged  Simeon  : 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according 
to  thy  word  :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  1  It  will 
be  remembered  that  just  one  hundred  years  before,  Chancellor 
Le  Tellier  devoutly  repeated  the  same  words  upon  his  death- 
bed, in  his  joy  at  being  permitted  to  set  the  great  seal  of  France 
to  the  edict  for  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  History 
is  not  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  the  comparative  sincerity 
with  which  the  Nunc  dimittis  was  said  upon  two  such  different 
occasions  and  by  two  such  different  men  ;  but  History  can 
safely  be  trusted  to  render  a  true  verdict  concerning  the  com- 
parative merit  of  the  measures  that  respectively  called  forth 
the  joy  of  two  aged  men,  each  of  whom  was  nearing  the  end  of 
his  earthly  course. 

Lafayette  judged  it  indispensable  that  either  Paul  Eabaut  or 
his  son,  Babaut  Saint  Etienne,  should  come  to  the  capital  to  labor 
Kabaut  saint  directly  f or  the  good  cause.  The  age  of  the  father  made 
vitedto  in~  ^le  choice  fall  upon  the  younger  man.  Himself  a  Prot- 
ccmrt.  estant  pastor,  and  therefore  under  the  ban  of  the  law, 
Eabaut  Saint  Etienne's  liberty,  if  not  his  life,  was  exposed  to  great 
danger  when  from  Nismes  he  sought  the  vicinity  of  the  court. 
Protestant  committees  at  Nismes,  at  Montpellier,  and  at  Bor- 
deaux charged  themselves  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the  very 
moderate  sum  necessary  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses  and 
support ;  but  so  great  was  the  need  of  secrecy  that  even  these  com- 
mittees were  scantily  informed  of  his  movements.  A  specious 
pretext  was  sought  for  the  journey.  It  was  given  out  to  the  pub- 
lic that  Saint  Etienne  had  gone  to  consult  learned  men  in  Paris 
and  to  print  a  book  which  he  had  recently  written  on  the  primi- 
tive history  of  Greece.2  Even  so,  however,  his  steps  were  the 
object  of  continual  espionage,  and  he  was  compelled  to  use  the 
utmost  circumspection  both  in  his  actions  and  in  his  corre- 
spondence.3 

1  Memoires,  etc. ,  de  Lafayette,  i.  219. 

2Lettre  a  M.  Bailly  sur  1'histoire  primitive  de  laGrSce,  1786.  It  was  dedicated 
by  the  author  to  his  father. 

3  Besides  the  interesting  letters  that  passed  between  Lafayette,  Paul  Rabaut, 
Rabaut  Saint  Etienne,  and  De  Poitevin,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French 
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The  difficulties  were  great.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  not 
hard-hearted.  Tolerant  measures  were  naturally  welcome  to 
him,  but  he  was  timid  and  irresolute.  Moreover,  he 
had  been  brought  up  under  priestly  influence.  When, 
a  year  later,  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  was  about  to  come 
before  the  council  for  discussion,  he  was  reported  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  them  justice,  but  he  still  felt  need  of  support 
and  encouragement  from  without.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  be- 
came interested  in  the  new  projects  and  spoke  to  her  husband 
Timidity  of  w^k  warmth.  Whereupon  the  latter  took  both  her 
Louis  STL  hands  in  his  own  and  affectionately  said :  "  You  give  me 
great  pleasure  when  you  express  these  views.  Talk  to  me  often 
about  the  matter,  so  as  to  sustain  me  in  this  mood." l  Yet  he  was 
reluctant  to  break  with  the  traditions  of  the  past.  In  1783 — and 
it  was  probably  the  same  in  1785 — he  still  clung  to  the  practice 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  paid  missionaries  to  labor,  in  the 
way  in  which  we  know  they  labored,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Protestants  of  Poitou.2 

Public  opinion  was,  indeed,  favorable  to  toleration,  and  few 
cultured  men  could  be  found  that  would  deliberately  espouse 
the  defence  of  the  sanguinary  laws  still  held  in  sus- 
Pense  over  *ke  hea(*s  °*  the  Protestants.  But  the 
Protestants  themselves  were  objects  of  aversion  in  and 
about  the  court.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  with  the  Prot- 
estant ministers,  whose  portrait  had  never  been  drawn  save  by 
the  hand  of  enemies.  The  unmerited  reproach  with  which  the 
law  covered  them  was  held  by  men  disposed  to  look  at  every- 

Protestant  Historical  Society,  ii.  330,  etc.,  under  the  title  Lea  Promoteurs  de 
1'Edit  de  1787,  I  refer  the  reader  particularly  to  the  long  report  made  by  Ra- 
baut  Saint  Etienne  to  the  Bordeaux  Committee,  under  date  of  Paris,  February  12, 
1788.  This  important  document  is  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  Con- 
sistory of  the  church  of  Nismes,  but  has  recently  been  printed  for  the  first  time, 
I  believe,  in  Charles  Dardier's  Paul  Rabaut:  ses  lettres  a  divers  (Paris,  1892), 
ii.  393-416. 

1  "  A  la  fin  de  1'ete  de  1786,  j'eus  la  certitude  que  le  Conseil  allait  s'occuper  de 
notre  affaire.     Le  roi  etait  decide,  la  reine  s'y  interessait ;  elle  en  parla  avec 
chaleur  an  roi,  qui  lui  repondit  en  lui  prenant  affectueusement  les  mains :  Vous 
me  faites  grand  plaisir  de  penser  ainsi ;  parlez-m'en  souvent,  afin  de  m'entrete- 
nir  dans  ces  dispositions."     Ibid.,  ii.  399. 

2  It  was  a  New- Year's  gift.     See  the  order  signed  by  Louis  XVL,  January  1, 
1783.     Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  ii.  368. 
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thing  superficially  to  justify  contempt  on  the  part  of  all  sensi- 
ble persons.  A  timid  cabinet  took  account  of  this  prejudice,  if 
indeed  it  did  not  share  it,  and  was  indisposed  to  advocate  any 
measure  that  would  not  meet  universal  approval  and  that  might 
endanger  the  popularity  of  the  cabinet  officer  who  proposed  it. 
Moreover,  there  was  not  a  little  reason  to  fear  that  the  Protes- 
tants, when  once  the  smaller  part  of  their  rights  was  conceded, 
would  raise  their  demands  and  claim  the  remainder  with  impor- 
tunate urgency.1 

What  was  most  embarrassing  was  that,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  even  the  most  friendly  of  the  king's  advisers  dared  take 
no  position  resembling  an  attempt  to  demolish  any  portion  of 
the  structure  reared  by  "  the  great  monarch  "  at  so  vast  an 
expenditure  of  time,  trouble,  and  blood.  Malesherbes  him- 
self, in  a  memoir  which  he  handed  in  to  the  Council  this  very 
year  (1785),  "  On  the  Marriage  of  the  Protestants,"  was  careful  to 
impress  upon  the  king's  mind  the  idea,  which  was  simple  and  easy 
for  him  to  grasp,  that  in  providing  for  this  difficult  matter  he 
would  but  be  completing  what  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  in- 
tended to  do,  but  for  some  reason  had  held  in  suspense.  It 
was  the  same  in  Malesherbes's  second  memoir  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, submitted  a  year  later.  "  Thus  it  is,"  observes  the  Prot- 
"Thephan-  estant  agent,  "that  we  are  grieved  to  see  subsisting 
£jefofhe  *^at  frightful  phantom  of  the  shade  of  Louis  the  Four- 
Louis  xiv."  teenth  ;  but  that  phantom  is  still  venerated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  throne,  and  be  it  religion,  habit,  mental 
indolence,  national  self-love,  or  prejudice,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  overthrow  this  colossus,  and  to  lay  down  a  simple 
law  on  the  immutable  principles  of  natural  justice."  2 

The  circumstances  therefore  were  peculiar  and  not  devoid  of 
a  certain  interest.  It  was  not  the  general  public  that  had  to  be 
convinced  of  the  equity  of  according  to  the  Protestants  of 
France — be  they  less  than  one  million  souls,  as  some  asserted, 
or  over  two  millions,  as  others  maintained  with  no  less  positive- 
ness—full  civil  rights,  or  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  citi- 
zens. It  was  a  narrow  circle,  and,  especially  the  king  himself, 
that  must  be  persuaded  that  a  few  of  the  most  essential  preroga- 

1  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  ii.  395.  a  Ibid.,  ii.  397. 
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tives  of  man  might  safely  be  conceded  without  disturbing  in- 
stitutions viewed  with  almost  superstitious  awe.  What  there- 
fore at  first  sight  appear  to  be  signal  defects,  the  result  of 
contracted  views,  historically  incorrect — both  in  the  important 
"  &laircissements  historiques"  composed  by  Rulhiere  at  the 
direction  of  Baron  Breteuil,  to  which  I  have  in  the  preceding 
pages  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  and  in  the  memoirs  of 
Malesherbes — are,  in  point  of  fact,  indications  of  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  what,  in  the  circumstances,  was  possible  and  what 
was  impossible  of  attainment. 

The  report  of  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne  to  the  committee  of 
Protestants  at  Bordeaux  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the  situation 
The  adroit-  °^  affairs.  He  tells  us  that  the  memoirs  of  Males- 
Maies0*  herbes,  which  were  subsequently  published,  were 
published  not  to  form  public  opinion,  but  to  induce 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  consent  to  the  registration  of  the 
edict,  by  showing  that  all  its  difficulties  had  been  antici- 
pated. They  were  composed  for  the  king's  council,  and  it  is 
as  read  there  that  they  must  now  be  read  and  judged.  Their 
author  was  a  skilful  fencer  who  parried  prejudices  which  he 
could  not  destroy ;  a  legislator  who  spoke  as  calmly  and  with 
as  entire  an  absence  of  passion  as  the  law  itself.  An  eloquent 
phrase  would  have  spoiled  everything.  To  avoid  eloquence  in 
treating  a  subject  that  is  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings,  and 
when  the  writer  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  in  the  king- 
dom, is  proof  of  great  intellectual  strength.  An  ordinary  man 
would  not  have  failed  to  grow  animated  and  indulge  in  figures 
of  speech — and  he  would  have  ruined  his  case.  For  if  elo- 
quence be  necessary  in  forming  popular  opinion,  in  questions 
of  administration  it  excites  distrust  and  renders  him  an  object 
of  suspicion  who  seems  desirous  of  forcing  opinion  and  gaining 
votes.  One  must  consequently  transport  one's  self  to  the  coun- 
cil in  which  the  memoirs  were  read,  that  council  in  which  were 
present  not  only  the  king,  but  M.  de  Vergennes,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  whose  principles  were  those  of  the  politician, 
and  who  clothed  with  harshness  his  narrow  and  contracted 
views,  and  M.  de  Miromesnil,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  of  whose 
opposition  no  one  was  ignorant,  and  who  wanted  no  law  made 
by  any  one  else  than  himself. 
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The  reigning  belief  was  that  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  the  work  of  a  consummate  policy  and  the  fruit  of  a 
system  planned  long  since.  It  was  necessary  to  prove  in  the 
council  itself  that  neither  Louis  the  Fourteenth  nor  his  council 
had  ever  had  any  system,  that  there  were  Protestants  in  France, 
and  that  that  monarch  had  the  intention  of  preserving  their 
rights  as  citizens. 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Rabaut  Saint  fitienne  which  I 
have  reproduced  substantially  in  his  own  words.1 

Many  months  passed  before  success  crowned  the  persevering 
exertions  put  forth  by  Malesherbes  and  his  faithful  coadjutors. 
Among  the  singularities  of  the  history  of  the  struggle 
attempt  of  was  the  circumstance  that  the  same  Parliament  of 
ment  of  Paris  which,  a  few  months  later,  strenuously  opposed 
the  registration  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  at  this 
point  disclosed  an  ambition  to  assume  legislative  functions,  and 
actually  petitioned  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  restore  to  the  Prot- 
estants the  most  important  of  the  rights  of  which  they  had  for 
a  whole  century  been  deprived ;  thereby  annoying  the  monarch, 
who  was  far  from  relishing  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  judges 
to  dictate  to  him  the  course  which  he  was  himself  intending  to 
pursue.2  The  resolution  which  parliament  adopted,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  noble  plea  made  by  one  of  its  own  judges,  Robert  de 
Saint  Vincent,  before  the  united  chambers  (on  the  ninth  of 
February,  1787),  directed  the  first  president  to  present  himself 
before  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  begging  his  Majesty  "  to 
weigh,  in  his  wisdom,  the  means  of  giving  a  civil  status  to  the 
Protestants." 3  It  has  been  conjectured,  not  without  probabil- 

1  Lettre  Rapport  de  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne  a  messieurs  les  metnbres  du  comite 
de  Bordeaux,  Paris,  February  12,  1788.  Lettres  de  Rabaut  a  divers,  ii.  397, 
398. 

8  "  Ce  corps  qui  commei^ait  a  avoir  la  fantaisie,  qu'il  a  tout  a  fait  annoncee 
depuis,  de  faire  le  legislateur,  delibera  de  demander  au  roi  1'etat  civil  pour  les 
protestants  ;  et  le  roi  trouva  mauvais  que  le  parlement  lui  dictat  ce  que  lui- 
meme  avait  dessein  de  faire."  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne,  ubi  supra,  ii.  400. 

3  "II  a  ete  arrete  qu'il  sera  fait  registre  du  recit  d'un  de  messieurs  et  que  M. 
le  premier  president  sera  charge  de  se  retirer  par  devant  le  roi,  a  1'effet  de  sup- 
plier ledit  seigneur  roi  de  peser,  dans  sa  sagesse,  les  moyens  de  donner  un  etat 
civil  aux  protestants."  Anquez,  De  1'etat  civil  des  reformes  de  France  (Paris, 
1868),  199. 
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ity,  that  parliament,  which  was  at  this  time  far  more  likely  to 
be  moved  by  considerations  of  interest  or  vanity  than  by  moral 
principle,  had  no  higher  motive  in  its  hasty  action  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  than  to  deprive  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  which 
was  soon  to  convene,  and  from  which  a  solemn  demonstration  in 
favor  of  the  Protestants  was  expected,  of  the  honor  of  taking 
the  initiative.1 

For  the  Marquis  of  Lafayette  was  reserved  the  honorable 
duty  of  bringing  the  repeal  of  Protestant  disabilities  before  the 
Lafayette's  Notables,  at  their  session  of  the  twenty-third  of  May, 
SfiTsem-  1787-  Tnat  bodJ  had  met  at  Versailles  two  months 
Notables?  before  (on  the  twenty-second  of  February),  and  was 
May,  iT87.  on  ^he  eve  of  concluding  its  long  and  unsatisfactory 
sessions.  Whatever  discord  and  acrimonious  debate  had  been 
aroused  by  the  unpalatable  proposals  of  Calonne  to  extricate 
the  kingdom  from  its  desperate  financial  straits,  the  project  of 
Lafayette  commended  itself  so  strongly  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  and  humanity  of  the  members  that  it  passed  without 
opposition.  The  Count  of  Artois,  who  presided  over  the  "  sec- 
ond bureau"  of  the  Notables,  in  which  the  motion  was  made, 
alone  objected  that  the  matter,  being  foreign  to  the  ends  for 
which  the  Notables  were  summoned,  did  not  fall  within  the 
powers  of  the  body,  but  consented  to  report  it  to  his  brother 
the  king,  if  such  was  their  desire.  From  a  learned  and  upright 
prelate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  Marquis  of  Lafayette 
received  hearty  and  loyal  assistance.2  The  Bishop  of  Langres 
spoke  with  admirable  tact.  "  I  support  the  request  of  M.  de 
Lafayette,"  said  he,  "from  different  motives  from  his.  He  has 
spoken  as  a  philosopher ;  I  shall  speak  as  a  bishop,  and  say 
that  I  prefer  '  temples '  to  '  preachings '  and  '  ministers  '  to 
c  preachers.' " 3 

Lafayette's  address  was  short  and  simple.  It  admitted  that 
the  object  to  which  the  king's  attention  was  invited  .was  foreign 

1  Anquez,  De  1'etat  civil  des  reformes  de  France,  ubi  supra. 

9  "  J'ai  ete  liberalement  seconde  par  un  savant  et  vertueux  prelat,  Tev^que  de 
Langres,  qui  a  parle  admirablement  sur  la  motion  religieuse  que  j'avais  intro- 
duite."  Lafayette  to  John  Jay.  May  3,  1787.  Memoires  de  Lafayette,  i.  227. 

8U  Je  dirai  que  j'aime  mieux  des  temples  que  des  preches  et  des  ministres 
que  des  predicants."  Anquez,  De  l'6tat  civil  des  reformes  de  France,  207. 
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to  the  petitioners'  labors,  but  insisted  upon  its  importance  to 
humanity.  A  part  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who  had  not  the 
happiness  of  professing  the  Catholic  religion,  found  themselves 
smitten  with  a  species  of  civil  death.  The  petitioners  knew  too 
well  the  king's  heart  not  to  be  persuaded  that  he  desired  to 
cause  the  true  religion  to  be  beloved  by  all  his  subjects,  of 
whom  he  was  the  common  father.  His  Majesty  knew  that 
Truth  sustains  herself  by  her  own  strength,  that  Error  alone 
needs  to  use  constraint,  and  his  Majesty  united  the  dispositions 
of  a  beneficent  tolerance  to  all  the  virtues  that  had  earned  for 
him  the  love  of  the  nation.  The  petitioners  therefore  eagerly 
presented  to  the  king  their  solicitations  that  this  portion  of  his- 
subjects  might  cease  to  groan  under  a  regime  of  proscription 
contrary  alike  to  the  general  interests  of  the  population,  to  the 
national  industries,  and  to  all  the  dictates  of  morality  and  of 
expediency.1 

The  Notables  struck  out  but  one  sentence.  Lafayette  had 
written  :  "  The  clergy,  penetrated  by  the  grand  principles  which 
the  fathers  of  the  church  honored  themselves  with  professing, 
will  doubtless  applaud  this  act  of  justice."  The  words  seemed 
to  some  to  sound  like  covert  irony.  They  recalled  the  fact  that 
the  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  even  when  these  were  presided 
over  by  prelates  that  were  avowed  infidels,  like  the  Archbishops 
of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne,  had  never  ceased  to  demand  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  cruel  ordinances  enacted  against  the 
Protestants  during  the  last  two  reigns.2 

The  Count  of  Artois  duly  presented  the  petition  of  the 
Notables  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  latter  received  it  gra- 
ciously.3 

If  six  months  more  elapsed  before  the  desire,  thus  clearly 
expressed,  was  gratified,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  des- 
perate resistance  of  the  clergy.  From  the  prelates  down  to  the 
humblest  parish  priest,  it  sometimes  looked  as  if  the  clergy  had 
learned  nothing,  had  forgotten  nothing.  There  were,  of  course, 

1  See  the  text  in  the  Memoires  de  Lafayette,  i.  218,  and  in  Anquez,  De  1'etat 
civil  des  reformes  de  France,  205,  206. 

2  Memoires  de  Lafayette,  i.  218. 

8  "  Elle  a  ete  presentee  au  roi  par  le  comte  d'Artois,  notre  president,  et  gra- 
cieusement  re<?ue."  Lafayette  to  John  Jay,  May  3,  1787.  Ibid.,  i.  227. 
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many  exceptions ;  but,  as  a  body,  the  ecclesiastics  appeared  un- 
conscious that  they  were  no  longer  living  in  the  times  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  kept  up  a  system  of  espionage  as  petty, 
and  at  times  as  annoying,  as  it  was  a  century  before.1  That 
they  would  contest  the  progress  of  toleration  when  it  threat- 
ened to  make  so  decided  a  gain  as  was  now  proposed,  might 
reasonably  have  been  apprehended.  But  even  those  that  knew 
them  well  were  startled  at  the  virulence  of  a  pamphlet  that  now 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  a  "Discourse  to  be  read  at  the 
Council,  in  the  King's  presence,  by  a  Patriot  Minister,  on  the 
Project  to  accord  a  Civil  Status  to  the  Protestants."  The 
"  patriot  minister "  was  a  Jesuit.  Some  suspected  him  to  be 
the  Abbe  L'Enfant,  reputed  the  foremost  preacher  of  his  order. 
More  probably  he  was  the  less  prominent  Father  Bonnaud. 
But  whoever  wrote  the  document,  certain  it  is  that  it  fully  met 
the  approval  of  the  party  in  whose  interests  it  was  put  forth.2 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1787,  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
attended  by  his  brothers  the  Count  of  Provence  and  the  Count 
Louis  xvi.  °f  Artois,  two  future  kings  of  France,  entered  the 
nall  *&  which  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  awaiting 
him-  He  had  been  preceded  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  who  laid  before  the  judges  two  important  bills. 
When  the  king  took  his  seat,  Lamoignon,  keeper  of  the  seals, 
explained  the  nature  of  the  two  measures.  With  the  first — a 
law  providing  for  a  loan  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  million 
livres  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  treasury — we  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  Unpopular  in  itself,  it  was  rendered  doubly  odious 
by  the  arbitrary  course  of  Louis,  who,  after  listening  for  some 
hours  to  a  discussion  of  its  merits,  was  so  ill-advised  as  sum- 
marily to  stop  the  debate  by  ordering  that  it  be  entered  at  once 
upon  the  parliamentary  records,  as  registered  in  the  monarch's 
presence,  in  a  lit  de  justice,  and  by  his  Majesty's  most  express 
command.  The  second  measure,  whick  was  next  submitted,  be- 


1  See  the  certificate,  signed  by  Martin,  curate  of  Mezieres,  July  14,  1785,  to 
the  effect  that  a  recent  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  infrequent 
in  his  attendance  upon  mass,  etc.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr., 
xxxii.  239. 

5  See  the  monograph  of  M.  Charles  Read,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist. 
du  Prot.  fr.  (1892),  xli.  449-465. 
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fore  the  murmurs  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  offended 
counsellors  had  ceased  to  make  themselves  heard,  and  which 
Louis  left  to  be  discussed  after  he  had  retired  from  the  hall, 
was  the  EDICT  OF  TOLERATION.  1 

By  this  law,  after  having  for  one  hundred  and  two  years  been 
denied  a  legal  existence  within  the  realm  of  France,  the  Hugue- 
nots were  at  length  to  be  recognized  as  human  beings 
erf  Toiera-  actually  breathing  the  same  air  as  their  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens,  and  entitled  to  the  most  obvious 
rights  of  humanity.  The  statute  by  which  the  change  was  ef- 
fected is  so  important  and  contains  such  singular  admissions  as 
to  deserve  careful  consideration. 

The  authors  of  the  edict  were  confronted,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  difficult  problem,  how  to  reverse  the  legislation  and 
the  practice  of  a  full  century,  without  condemning  in  express 
terms  the  iniquitous  acts  of  the  reigning  monarch's  ancestors, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  revocatory  edict  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Their  task  was,  however,  rendered  less  arduous  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  new  measure,  being  but  a  first  step  toward  the 
rehabilitation  of  Protestantism,  did  not  give  back  to  the  adher- 
ents of  that  form  of  religion  the  right  of  public  worship. 
Neither  openly  nor  in  private  were  they  to  assemble  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  their  sermons  continued  in  theory  to  be  as 
illegal  as  their  celebrations  of  the  sacraments  or  of  marriage. 
The  legislator  confined  himself  to  a  recognition  of  the  claim  of 
dissidents  to  certain  privileges  which  were  undeniably  involved 
in  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  Protestantism  had  never  been 
thoroughly  extirpated  from  French  soil. 

Thanks  to  this,  the  honor  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  could  be 
guarded,  and  the  just  concessions  made  to  the  persecuted 
Huguenots  could  be  represented  as  being  virtually  the  very  pro- 
vision which  that  monarch  had  intended  to  establish  for  their 
benefit  but  had  been  prevented  by  circumstances  from  effecting. 
"  When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  solemnly  forbade  in  all  the 
lands  subject  to  his  authority  the  public  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  than  the  Catholic,  the  hope  of  bringing  his  people  to  so 
desirable  a  unity  in  the  same  worship,  founded  upon  deceptive 


See  the  account  in  Anquez,  De  1'etat  civil  des  reformes  de  France,  211,  212. 
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appearances  of  conversions,  prevented  that  great  king  from  car- 
rying out  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  in  his  councils,  of  le- 
gally establishing  the  civil  status  of  those  of  his  subjects  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church."  Such 
is  the  beginning  of  the  preamble,  in  which,  while  professing  as 
ardent  a  purpose  as  any  of  his  predecessors  to  promote  every 
proper  effort  to  bring  his  subjects  to  the  faith  which  he  holds, 
the  king  repudiates,  as  contrary  to  reason  and  humanity  not  less 
than  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  any  recourse  to  violent 
measures  for  the  sake  of  compassing  this  end.  Long  experi- 
ence, he  affirms,  has  demonstrated  the  inefficacy  of  rigorous 
methods  of  conversion.  He  cannot  longer  suffer  the  laws  need- 
lessly to  punish  men  for  the  misfortune  of  their  birth,  by  de- 
priving them  of  rights  which  nature  itself  does  not  cease  to  de- 
mand in  their  behalf. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficult  attitude  of  the  monarch  he 
studiously  avoids  designating  those  whose  hardships  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  alleviate  any  more  definitely  than  as  "  those  of  our 
subjects  that  profess  another  religion  than  the  Catholic."  The 
word  "  Protestants  "  does  not  occur  in  the  body  of  the  edict.1 
The  solitary  instance  in  which  Louis  is  betrayed  into  using 
it  occurs  in  the  preamble,  where  he  admits  that "  the  Protestants, 
thus  despoiled  of  all  legal  existence,  were  placed  in  the  unavoid- 
able alternative  either  of  profaning  the  sacraments  by  feigned 
conversions,  or  of  compromising  the  status  of  their  children  by 
contracting  marriages  declared  in  advance  to  be  null  and  void 
by  the  legislation  of  the  realm."  ' 

Yet  the  edict  does  not  spare  the  errors  of  the  past.  The  as- 
sumption of  the  royal  ordinances  that  there  were  none  but 
Catholics  in  France  is  styled  a  fiction  which  can  no  longer  be 
admitted.3  It  is  alleged  that  principles  so  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic prosperity  and  tranquillity  would  have  greatly  increased  the 

1  And  therefore  Louis  considered  himself  warranted  in  saying  to  the  three 
presidents  of  parliament  whom  he  had  summoned:  **  Avanl  la  revocation  de 
Pedit  de  Nantes,  les  protestants  avaient  une  existence  religieuse  ;  mon  edit  ne 
leur  en  donne  aucune  ;  les  protestants  n'y  sont  pas  meme  nommes."  Anquez, 
ubi  supra,  234. 

a  "  Nous  avous  considers"  que  les  Protestants  ainsi  depouilles,"  etc. 

8  *'  Cette  fiction,  aujourd'hui  inadmissible." 
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emigration  from  the  realm  and  excited  continual  troubles  in 
families,  had  not  the  crown  provisionally  taken  advantage  of  the 
powers  of  the  courts  of  law  to  set  aside  grasping  collateral  heirs 
who  strove  to  wrest  from  children  the  inheritance  of  their  par- 
ents. "  Such  an  order  of  things,"  Louis  frankly  admits,  "  long 
since  called  upon  us  to  interpose  our  authority  and  put  an  end 
to  these  dangerous  contradictions  between  the  rights  of  nature 
and  the  provisions  of  the  law.  We  had  purposed  to  proceed  to 
the  investigation  with  all  the  mature  deliberation  demanded  by 
the  importance  of  the  decision.  Our  resolution  had  already 
been  agreed  upon  in  our  councils,  and  we  intended  to  reflect 
still  further  for  some  time  respecting  the  legal  form  ;  but  circum- 
stances have  appeared  to  us  adapted  to  multiply  the  advantages 
which  we  hope  to  derive  from  our  new  law,  and  have  determined 
us  to  hasten  the  time  of  its  publication.  If  it  be  not  in  our 
power  to  prevent  that  there  should  be  different  sects  in  our 
states,  we  shall  never  suffer  them  to  be  therein  a  source  of  dis- 
cord among  our  subjects.  We  have  adopted  the  most  effectual 
measure  to  forestall  disastrous  associations.  The  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  profess,  will  alone  en- 
joy in  our  realm  the  rights  and  honors  of  public  worship  ;  while 
our  other  non-Catholic  subjects,  deprived  of  all  influence  upon 
the  order  established  in  our  states,  declared  in  advance  and  for- 
ever incapable  of  forming  one  body  in  our  realm,  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  regulations  for  the  observance  of  feast-days,  will 
obtain  from  the  law  only  what  natural  justice  does  not  permit 
us  to  deny  to  them — namely,  the  authentication  of  their  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths — in  order  that  they  may,  like  all  the  rest 
of  our  subjects,  enjoy  the  civil  effects  that  result  therefrom." 

This  preamble,  at  least,  was  candid.  The  law  to  which  it 
was  prefixed  was  honest.  Unlike  the  mendacious  revocatory 
law  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  while  it  purposed  to  render 
the  residence  of  Protestants  in  France  impossible,  offered  them  a 
delusive  assurance  of  protection  so  long  as  they  refrained  from 
disturbing  the  peace,  the  Edict  of  Toleration  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth accorded  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  Protestants  could 
justly  demand,  but  gave  assurance  of  a  conscientious  execution 
of  its  promises,  and  permitted  the  beneficiaries  to  hope  for  still 
better  things  in  the  near  future.  On  some  points  the  new 
VOL.  II.— 35 
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edict  seemed  to  be  less  liberal  than  the  occasional  practice  of 
the  government  had  of  late  been  ;  for  it  distinctly  forbade  the 
judges,  or  any  other  persons,  to  take  account  of  the  certificates 
of  births,  marriages,  or  deaths  that  might  be  presented  to  them 
attested  by  the  signatures  of  ministers  or  pastors  not  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.1  Nor  did  it  relieve  the  Protestants  from 
any  duties  of  respect,  from  any  burdens  of  a  pecuniary  charac- 
ter exacted  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But,  with  a  sincerity 
which  none  could  doubt,  it  promised  them  a  safe  and  undis- 
turbed abode  in  France,  and  it  provided  for  their  enjoyment  of 
the  most  essential  rights  of  citizenship.  For  the  future,  Prot- 
estants desiring  to  be  united  in  matrimony  might  elect  to  go  be- 
fore the  Bom  an  Catholic  curate  or  his  vicar,  or,  as  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  prefer  doing,  to  present  themselves  before  the 
civil  judge  of  the  place.  In  the  latter  case,  the  publication  of 
the  bans  was  to  be  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  at  the  doors  of 
the  parish  church  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mass.  But  more 
important  than  any  arrangements  for  the  future  was  the  provi- 
sion whereby  all  the  marriages  heretofore  celebrated  in  the 
Desert  could  be  rendered  legitimate,  and  the  children  that  were 
the  offspring  of  such  unions  were  relieved  of  the  stigma  and  the 
disabilities  of  bastardy.  To  this  effect  it  was  only  necessary 
that,  within  a  year  from  the  publication  of  the  edict,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  should  appear,  accompanied  by  four  witnesses, 
before  the  curate  or  the  royal  judge,  and  make  declaration  of 
their  marriage,  giving  proof  of  its  date,  and  of  the  number, 
age,  and  sex  of  their  children.  Thus  attested,  the  record  was 
to  be  entered  upon  the  same  registers  with  the  marriages  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  curate  or  vicar  that  refused  to  ad- 
mit it  subjected  himself  to  the  penalties  he  would  have  in- 
curred had  the  parties  belonged  to  the  established  church. 
Similar  arrangements  were  made  for  the  attestation  of  births 
and  deaths.  The  troublesome  matter  of  the  burial  of  Protes- 
tants received  special  attention.  If  the  Protestants  were  de- 
barred from  the  privilege  of  laying  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 

1  Article  4,  I.e. :  "  Leur  defendons  specialement  de  s'ingerer  a  delivrer  aucuus 
certificate  de  manages,  naissances  ou  deces,  lesquels  nous  declarons  des  &  pre- 
sent nnls  et  de  uul  effet,  sans  qu'en  aucuus  cas  nos  juges  ui  autres  puissent  y 
avoir  egard." 
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friends  in  state  in  front  of  their  houses,  as  was  customary 
with  those  who  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  this  and  the  prohibition  to  sing  or  to  recite  prayers 
with  a  loud  voice  while  carrying  the  remains  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place, were  restraints  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as  of  much 
moment  by  the  men  who,  in  the  hour  when  kindly  sympathy 
is  most  welcome,  had  long  been  accustomed  not  only  to  every 
form  of  lawless  violence  and  popular  abuse,  but  to  the  legal  bar- 
barity of  a  code  which  accorded  a  Protestant  a  burial  little  bet- 
ter than  that  of  a  dog. 

Like  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  and  like  the  revocatory  edict 
Another  per-  °^  Louis  ^e  Fourteenth,  in  1685,  Louis  the  Sixteenth's 
&caabie  Edict  of  Toleration,  of  November,  1787,  was  declared 
edict.  to*  be  a  "  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edict."  1 

Notwithstanding  the  known  desire  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
reiterated  statements  of  his  purpose  to  have  the  law  promptly 
recorded,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  did  not  finally 
isteredl)yeg  enter  it  upon  its  registers  until  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January  29.'  January,  1788.2  Other  parliaments  of  France,  to 
which,  according  to  usage,  it  was  not  submitted  until 
it  had  been  approved  by  the  highest  judicature  of  the  realm, 
did  not  register  it  until  months  after.  These  delays  furnished  a 
new  opportunity  for  the  manifestation  of  opposition,  as  fruit- 
less as  the  opposition  which  had  preceded  the  enactment  of  the 
edict.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  Duval 
d'Epremenil,  an  enthusiast  who  believed  that  he  had  heard  the 
voice  of  the  blessed  Yirgin  bidding  him  to  speak  against  the 
Protestants,  denounced  the  law  as  a  violation  of  the  oath  taken 
by  Louis  at  his  coronation,  and  in  a  highly  dramatic  period, 
pointing  to  a  crucifix  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  '''grand' 

1  The  Edict  of  Toleration  is  given  by  Isainbert,  Recueil  des  anciennes  lois 
fran$aises,  xxviii.  472-482,  and  by  Le  Code  Protestant,  in  the  Almanach  des  Re- 
formes  et  Protestans  pour  1'an  1808,  pp.  73-92.  In  both  the  text  is  that  of  the 
law  as  modified  and  registered  by  Parliament.  A  subsequent  royal  declaration 
extended  the  term  within  which  the  Protestants  must  apply  for  the  authentica- 
tion of  their  marriages  to  January  1,  1790.  Isambert,  xxviii.  634. 

•  "  Le  vingt-neuf  cette  compagnie  enregistra  enfin  Pedit  si  paternel  de  Louis 
XVI.,  qui  rendait  aux  protestans  1'exercice  de  leurs  droits  civils."  Memoires 
de  Louis  XVIII.,  recueillis  et  mis  en  ordre  par  le  due  de  D.  (Paris,  1832),  iii. 
315. 
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chambre,"  exclaimed  :  "  Will  you  crucify  Him  afresh  ?  "  '  And, 
near  the  end  of  December,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  with  fifteen 
other  members  of  the  episcopal  order,  begged  the  monarch  in 
vain,  at  an  audience  which  he  had  granted  them,  to  defer  the  law 
until  the  coming  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  remonstrating.  But  Louis  stood  firm  to  his 
purpose.2 

His  resoluteness  was  the  more  commendable  that  he  lacked 
the  undivided  support  of  his  own  immediate  family.  The 
clergy  in  its  persistent  opposition  had  succeeded  in  enlisting  in 
the  advocacy  of  intolerance  the  championship  of  the  king's 
youngest  brother.  Charles,  Count  of  Artois,  a  slave  to  his 
superstitious  fears,  was  induced  to  endeavor  to  dissuade  the 
king  from  prosecuting  his  purpose.  Artois's  weakness  and  big- 
otry only  rendered  the  Count  of  Provence  more  indignant  than 
before  at  the  presumption  of  the  hierarchy,  which  had  long 
shaped  the  policy  of  the  realm  to  suit  its  own  narrow  views. 
He  mercilessly  attacked  the  Count  of  Artois  for  his  singular 
conduct.  For  all  reply  the  latter  could  only  say,  apologetically, 
that  he  wished  to  save  his  soul.  "  In  that  case,"  tartly  retorted 
the  future  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  "  it  may  be  well  for  you  to 
show  yourself  less  an  admirer  of  the  ladies  and  to  diminish  the 
number  of  your  creditors."  3 

From  every  part  of  enlightened  Europe  save  one  there  came 
to  Louis  the  Sixteenth  loud  expressions  of  approval  of  his 
course.  The  court  of  Rome  alone,  we  are  told,  gave  him  clearly 
to  understand  that  he  had  signed  his  spiritual  death-warrant, 
unless  he  addressed  himself  to  the  pope  and  confessed  the  fault 
he  had  committed.  "  I  shall  do  better,"  replied  Louis  ;  "  for  I 
shall  address  myself  to  God."  4 


1  "  Voutez-vous  le  crncifier  une  seconde  fois?"  Anquez,  ubi  supra,  220. 
44  On  sait,"  say  the  Memoires  of  Lafayette  (i.  219)  "quelles  resistances  cet  edit 
eprouva  dans  le  parletnent  de  Paris,  et  combien  1'allocution  fanatique  de  d'Eg- 
premenil  au  crucifix  de  la  grand'  chambre  trouvait  encore  d'approbateurs." 

5  See  the  full  and  valuable  account  of  the  action  of  the  parliaments,  etc. ,  in 
Anquez,  De  1'etat  civil  des  reformes  de  France,  219-249. 

•  *4  Je  le  querellai  sans  pitie,  et  il  me  repondit  qu'il  voulait  sauver  son  dme. 
Dans  ce  cas,  lui  dis-je,  montrez-vous  moins  admirateur  des  dames,  et  diminuez 
le  nombre  de  vos  creanciers."  Memoires  de  Louis  XVIII.,  iii.  315,  316. 

4  Louis  XVIII. ,  who  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this  interesting  story,  remarks : 
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In  the  final  appeal  to  France,  which  was  prepared  five  or  six 
years  later,  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  he 
was  made  to  lay  stress  on  the  Edict  of  Toleration.  "  Notwith- 
standing these  private  annoyances,"  said  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch, "  I  did  not  desist  from  my  beneficent  plans,  of  which  noth- 
ing was  to  suspend  the  effect.  There  was  one,  above  all,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  aroused  my  feelings.  I  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  to  disclose  it.  I  was  pained  at  the  injustice 
exercised  for  so  many  years  against  the  adherents  of  the  Re- 
formed religion  (fieligionnaires),  and  I  regarded  it  as  my  duty  to 
repair  the  severity  of  the  edict  of  1685,  by  giving  back  to  the 
Protestants  the  civil  status  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  by  restoring  them  to  human  fellow- 
ship (a  la  societe).  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1787, 1  issued  my  edict  in  favor  of  those  who  did  not  profess 
the  Catholic  religion."  1 

"  Ce  mot,  plein  d'esprit  et  de  sens,  resta  dans  1'interieur  de  la  famille,  et  je  suis 
bien  aise  de  le  rappeler  ici."     Memoires,  iii.  316. 

1  The  Revue  Retrospective,  xiv.  323-414,  and  xv.  1-125,  published  the  full 
text  of  the  Appel  de  Louis  XVI.,  roi  de  France,  a  la  Nation.  Paris,  1793.  When, 
according  to  the  Review,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  king  would  be  condemned, 
Malesherbes  instructed  Grouber  de  Groubentall,  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  to  prepare  an  appeal  in  favor  of  his  Majesty.  When  Louis's  sentence  was 
pronounced,  and  his  demand  to  have  recourse  to  the  Nation  was  rejected,  Grou- 
bentall promptly  destroyed  every  copy  of  his  work  in  his  possession,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  one,  which  was  subsequently  presented  to  Louis  XVIII. 
Its  fate  is  unknown.  The  printer,  however,  had  preserved  the  last  revised 
proof,  and  from  this  the  reprint  in  the  review  is  said  to  have  been  made. 
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CHAPTEE  XX 

THE  FULL  RECOGNITION  OF  PROTESTANTISM 

INADEQUATE  to  their  wants  as  was  the  Edict  of  Toleration, 
the  Protestants,  now  no  longer  viewed  by  the  law  as  New 
Converts,  but  rejoicing  in  the  recognition  of  their  right  to 
exist,  hailed  the  law  as  the  harbinger  of  still  greater  liberality, 
and  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  it  contained 
joy  created  °*  advantage.  The  joy  expressed  in  their  religious 
of  Toten?0*  assemblies  in  the  Desert,  which  no  officious  servant  of 
tfon.  government  now  dreamed  of  disturbing,  was  equalled 

only  by  the  gladness  experienced  in  ten  thousand  homes.  As 
soon  as  the  welcome  tidings  of  the  registry  of  the  beneficent  or- 
dinance by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  reached  any  district  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  the  old  Huguenots,  a  novel  scene  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eye.  From  many  a  hamlet,  men  and  women 
of  every  station  and  of  every  stage  in  life,  from  youth  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  might  be  seen  hastening  to  the  residence  of  the 
royal  judge,  to  claim  the  privilege  of  securing  the  sanction  of 
law  for  a  union  which,  in  some  cases,  had  been  contracted 
many  years  before,  and  had  been  hallowed  only  by  the  blessing 
of  a  proscribed  minister  of  the  Desert.  There  were,  among 
these  couples,  men  and  women  so  far  advanced  on  the  journey 
of  life  that  they  were  seeking  to  obtain,  along  with  the  official 
record  of  their  own  marriages,  the  record  of  the  marriage  not 
only  of  their  children,  but  even  of  their  grandchildren.  It  was 
the  happy  day  for  whose  advent  they  had  long  been  straining 
their  eyes.1  Throughout  the  year  the  stream  continued  to  pour 
in  the  direction  of  the  seats  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Far 


1  See  Apersu  de  la  situation  des  Chretiens  reformes  en  France,  depuis  la 
revocation  de  1'Edit  de  Nantes  jusqu'a  ce  jour,  in  the  Almanach  des  reformes 
et  protestans  de  1'empire  francos  pour  Tan  1808  (Paris,  1808),  12,  13. 
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from  diminishing,  it  only  increased  as  the  season  of  grace  drew 
toward  its  close.  Some  were  unavoidably  delayed.  The  in- 
firm, in  remote  districts,  whom  the  state  of  their  health  threat- 
ened to  preclude  from  availing  themselves  of  their  privilege, 
were  almost  in  despair,  and  needed  all  the  encouragement  of 
their  more  favored  brethren.  Yet  the  assurances  freely  given 
by  the  royal  keeper  of  the  seals,  to  the  effect  that  the  terms  of 
the  law  would  not  be  construed  too  literally,  were  surely  un- 
necessary. For  did  not  common-sense  itself  suggest  that  the 
monarch  could  not  leave  one-half  of  his  Protestant  subjects 
without  the  legal  benefits  which  the  other  half  alone  had  been 
in  a  situation  to  accept  ? l  Thus  wrote  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne 
to  a  pastor  whose  sick  and  bedridden  Cevenol  parishioners 
doubtless  deemed  their  apprehensions  not  ill-founded ;  for  may 
they  not  have  remembered  that  for  well  nigh  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  it  had  been  an  established  principle  of  French  juris- 
prudence that,  where  the  Huguenots  were  concerned,  the  terms 
of  edicts  must  be  construed  strictly,  and  that  a  religion  existing 
only  by  sufferance  was  not  to  be  reckoned  among  "  favorable 
things  "  for  which  the  terms  of  law  are  wont  to  be  graciously 
interpreted  and  extended  ? 2 

No  wonder  that  Huguenot  ministers  preached  joyful  sermons. 
No  wonder  that  with  Eabaut  Pomier.  at  Montpellier,  in  the 
excess  of  their  delight,  they  cried  out:  "Happy  am  I,  if  I 
inspire  your  hearts  and  lead  you  all  with  me  to  exclaim,  '  O 
frightful  Intolerance !  thou  that  a  thousand  times  hast  red- 
dened the  earth  with  blood,  thou  that  art  fit  only  to  lay  waste 
kingdoms,  where  is  thy  triumph?  Thanks  be  to  Reason,  to 
Justice,  and  to  Humanity,  which  have  dashed  all  thy  weapons 


1 A  recently  discovered  letter  of  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne  to  Bruguier,  pastor  at 
Ners,  near  Boucoiran,  and  dated  February  8,  1789,  contains  interesting  practical 
suggestions  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances.  See 
an  article,  u  Quatre  lettres  inedits  de  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne,"  in  Bulletin  de  la 
Soc.  de  Thist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxxiv.  (1885)214-227;  and  the  hitherto  inedited 
document,  entitled  Observations  de  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne  sur  1'edit  de  Louis 
XVI.  restituant  1'etat  civil  aux  non-Catholiques,  in  the  same  Bulletin,  xiii. 
(1864)  342-352. 

2  The  reader  will  recognize  the  opinion  given  by  Omer  Talon  at  the  Grands 
Jours  de  Poitiers,  in  1634,  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  in  Chapter  VII.,  Vol. 
I.,  page  357. 
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to  pieces !    Heaven  grant  that  thou  shalt  never  again  be  able  to 
exercise  thy  rage ! '  "  1 

Nor  was  the  rejoicing  over  the  new  order  of  things  confined 
to  the  members  of  the  Reformed  communion.  The  Marquis  of 
satisfaction  Lafayette  wrote  to  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  General 
SdSSS?  Washington,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1788 :  " The 
edict  that  gives  a  civil  status  to  the  king's  non- 
Catholic  subjects  has  been  registered.  You  will  easily  imagine 
how  much  pleasure  I  had,  last  Sunday,  in  presenting  at  a  min- 
isterial board  the  first  Protestant  clergyman  who  has  been  per- 
mitted to  make  his  appearance  at  Versailles  since  the  Revoca- 
tion of  1685." 2  And  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
the  aged  philanthropist,  Benjamin  Franklin,  sympathetically 
wrote  from  Philadelphia :  "  The  arret  in  favor  of  the  non-Catho- 
liques  gives  great  pleasure  here,  not  only  from  its  present  ad- 
vantages, but  as  it  is  a  good  step  toward  general  toleration,  and 
to  the  abolishing,  in  time,  all  party  spirit  among  Christians, 
and  the  mischiefs  that  have  so  long  attended  it.  Thank  God, 
the  world  is  growing  wiser  and  wiser,  and  as  by  degrees  men 
are  convinced  of  the  folly  of  wars  for  religion,  for  dominion,  or 
for  commerce,  they  will  be  happier  and  happier."  3 

Yet  the  law  was  very  incomplete.     It  by  no  means  satisfied 
the  Protestants.     If  it  allowed  them  to  be  born,  baptized,  mar- 
ried, and,  when  they  died,  buried  as  human,  indeed, 
ship  in  the     almost  as  Christian  beings,  the  lawgiver  ostentatiously 
admitted  the  fact  that  he  merely  conceded  to  non- 
Catholics  what  were  their  natural  rights  and  what  he  could  no 
longer  deny  them.4    But  this  very  statement  seemed  to  hint 
that  should  the  Huguenots  take  it  into  their  heads  to  gather 
for  divine  worship,  not  in  the  retirement  of  the  Desert,  but  near 
the  haunts  of  men — even,  where  popular  fanaticism  was  not  too 

1  Discoura  fait  &  1'occasion  de  l'6dit  du  roi  qni  regarde  lea  Protestants, 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr., 
xxxvi.  (1887)  596-604. 

8  E.  Hugues,  Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  iii.  540. 

3  Letter  to  M.  Le  Veillard,  Philadelphia,  June  8,  1788.     Works  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  edited  by  John  Bigelow,  ix.  481. 

4  "  Nos  autres  sujets  non-Catholiques          .     .     ne  tiendront  de  la  loi  que  ce 
qne  le  droit  naturel  ne  nous  permet  pas  de  leur  refuser."    Preamble  of  the 
edict. 
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strong,  in  the  crowded  towns  and  cities — they  might  count 
upon  being  unmolested.  As  yet,  however,  the  government  was 
only  willing  to  wink  at  a  violation  of  the  public  ordinances 
against  Protestant  worship.  It  would  grant  no  formal  permis- 
sion ;  and  when  the  Huguenots  of  the  capital  committed  the 
blunder  of  asking  for  one,  in  a  long  and  doubtless  very  able 
petition,  presented  to  the  minister  of  the  king's  house,  they 
received  a  distinct  refusal.  They  were  informed,  however,  that 
there  were  a  number  of  foreign  embassies  at  Paris  where  they 
could,  doubtless,  worship  if  they  so  pleased.1  They  were  the 
very  embassies,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  strictly  forbidden  their 
subjects  to  visit  for  purposes  of  worship,  the  very  embassies  to 
which  spies  had  often  been  sent  by  the  police  to  watch  whether 
any  Frenchmen  were  in  attendance.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of 
not  less  than  six  special  ordinances,  issued  between  the  years 
1719  and  1740,  and  directed  against  such  of  the  king's  subjects 
as  should  venture  to  frequent  them — the  embassies  of  England 
and  the  Netherlands  in  particular — the  penalty  being  summary 
arrest.2  Yet  the  number  of  Huguenots  that  had  been  willing 
to  incur  the  risk  was  not  small.  The  Dutch  chaplain,  on  one 
occasion,  makes  the  apparently  extravagant  statement  that  it 
would  have  required  an  edifice  twice  as  large  as  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  to  contain  all  that  applied  for  admission,  and,  in  1720, 
two  services  were  held  in  his  chapel  every  Lord's  day — the  one 
at  seven  and  the  other  at  eleven — for  their  express  accommoda- 
tion.3 

A  few  months  now  altered  the  face  of  the  world.  Before  men 
realized  the  momentous  change  that  was  taking  place,  the 
French  Eevolution  had  fairly  begun.  On  the  fifth  of  May, 
1789,  the  States  General  were  convoked  at  Versailles.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  representatives  had  gathered  since  the 
impotent  sessions  at  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1614  and  1615.  The 
Protestants  of  the  capital  barely  waited  until  the  deputies  from 

1  Armand  Lods,  L'Eglise  reformee  a  Paris  de  la  Revocation  &  la  Revolution, 
1685-1789,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxxviii.  (1889)  309. 

*  Ibid.,  ubi  supra,  xxxvii.  307.     O.  Douen,  La  Revocation  de  1'fidit  de  Nantes 
&  Paris,  ii.  547. 

•  "  II  faudrait  deux  fois  la  Notre  Dame  de  Paris."    Bulletin,  ubi  supra. 
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all  parts  of  France  had  taken  their  seats,  to  secure  a  place  of 
worship  and  to  begin  to  conduct  regular  services — not  at  Ablon, 
nor  even  at  Charenton,  dear  as  Charenton  had  been  to  their 
fathers,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris.  It  was  on  the  seventh 
of  June,  1789,  that  Paul  Henri  Marron,  a  former  chaplain  of  the 
Dutch  ambassador,  who  had  been  chosen  to  the  office  of  pastor, 
first  preached  from  the  pulpit  in  a  hall  of  the  Kue  de  Monde- 
tour  (now  Rue  Turbigo)  to  a  congregation  that  sat  with  open 
doors.  The  worshippers  judged  aright  that  they  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  police.  Within  two  years  the  hall  was  ex- 
changed for  the  old  church  of  Saint  Louis,  situated  within  the 
court  of  the  Louvre,  where  now  stands  the  Pavilion  Mollien. 
In  1811,  when  this  church,  in  turn,  was  torn  down,  in  the  work 
of  extending  the  castle  of  the  Louvre,  the  Protestants  obtained 
in  its  stead  the  large  and  commodious  church  of  the  Oratoire.1 
The  ora-  From  behind  the  apsis  of  this  structure  the  statue  of 
moiaameS6  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  recently  erected  by  the  descend- 
of  coiigny.  anj.g  Q£  fae  Huguenots,  with  the  approval  and  co-oper- 
ation of  the  government  of  republican  France,  now  looks  out 
— a  monument  of  retributive  justice — toward  the  neighboring 
spot  where,  three  centuries  ago,  the  great  Protestant  admiral 
was  wounded  in  front  of  the  cloisters  of  St.  Germain  1'Auxerrois, 
as  well  as  toward  that  other  spot,  a  house  in  the  old  Hue  de 
Be'thisy,  where,  two  days  later,  the  brave  old  warrior  was  mur- 
dered in  his  room  by  hired  assassins.2 

Meanwhile,  events  of  national  importance  pressed  hard  upon 
one  another.  On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1789,  the  Fall  of  the 
Bastile  took  place,  a  date  from  which  the  French  Revolution 


1  Armand  Lods,  ubi  supra,  xxxviii.  310,  811. 

2  The  French  government  contributed  one-third  of  the  expense  of  the  Coligny 
monument.     The  municipal  council  of  Paris  gave  the  ground  between  the  apsis 
of  the  church  and  the  Place  du  Louvre,  the  most  suitable  site  in  Paris  for  such  a 
monument.     Private  gifts  from  France,  from  Great  Britain,  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  from  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  United  States,  paid 
the  remainder  of  the  expense  of  the  monument  and  provided  for  the  changes 
in  the  exterior  of  the  church  rendered  necessary  by  its  erection.     See  Bulletin 
de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.,  xxxii.  (1883)  142,  143.     A  good  representation 
of  the  striking  statue  of  the  admiral,  with  the  two  statues  of  the  Fatherland  and 
of  Religion,  seated  below  on  either  side,  may  be  seen  in  the  Bulletin,  xxxviii. 
(1889)  505. 
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may  justly  be   reckoned.     Soon   the  National   Assembly  was 

busy  with  the  consideration  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Eights 

of  Man.     One  of  the  articles  adopted  enunciated  the 

Beginning  of         ..,          i  •   i    i  •  i  ji--n  ^ 

the  French    principle,  which  has  ever  since  been  accepted  in  French 

Revolution,     f     .  '  ,     .  i  •      j.i 

jurisprudence,  that  all  citizens  being  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  are  equally  admissible  to  all  public  offices  and  trusts. 
More  than  any  other  Frenchmen,  the  Protestants  were  deeply 
concerned  in  the  provisions  of  this  important  document. 
Among  the  most  prominent  and  influential  members  of  the  as- 
sembly, was  Eabaut  Saint  Etienne,  who  later  was  chosen  to 
Rabaut Saint  preside  over  the  body,  and  who  on  that  occasion  wrote 
s  aged  father,  Paul  Kabaut,  exulting  in  the  star- 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  a  Protestant  had  been 
bly-  placed  in  so  honorable  a  post  of  government :  "  My 

father,  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly  is  at  your 
feet !  " 1  As  a  member  representing  Nismes,  at  this  time  the 
leading  city  of  French  Protestantism,  Babaut  Saint  Etienne 
sought  and  obtained,  on  the  twenty-third  of  August,  1789, 
permission  to  express  his  sentiments  on  a  cardinal  point.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  a  Huguenot  had  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  himself  heard  in  the  assertion  of  the  perfect  equal- 
ity with  the  rest  of  the  population  to  which  his  long  down- 
trodden fellow  Protestants  distinctly  laid  claim.  He  spoke  to 
oppose  a  restriction  which  the  enemies  of  full  religious  liberty 
strove  to  affix  to  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  public  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  of  religious  worship.  No  man,  said  the 
authors  of  the  Declaration,  shall  be  molested  for  his  religious 
opinions  nor  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  his  worship.  But  the 
Cure  du  Yieux  Poussange  offered  an  amendment,  in  the  words : 
"  Provided  their  manifestation  shall  not  disturb  the  public  order 
Hie  speech  established  by  law."  This  addition  Kabaut  Saint 
SonaSfiib-  fitienne  denounced.  When  he  told  the  Assembly  that 
erty.  njg  instructions  from  his  constituents  directed  him  to 

secure  liberty  of  worship  for  non-Catholics,  a  great  number  of 
his  colleagues  cried  out  that  their  own  cahiers  contained  the 


1  Hugues,  Les  Synodes  du  Desert,  iii.  571.  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne  was  the 
twenty-first  president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  held  office  from  March 
13  to  March  28,  1790.  See  the  list  in  Stephens,  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, i.  532,  533. 
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same  demands,  and  many  others  called  out  "  All !  All !  "  He 
claimed  that  the  non-Catholics  had,  as  the  Edict  of  November, 
1787,  itself  admitted,  gained  only  what  could  no  longer  be  de- 
nied them.  That  law  he  styled  "  more  celebrated  than  just." 
He  demanded,  he  said,  in  behalf  of  two  million  Protestants,  not 
toleration  but  their  rights  as  Frenchmen.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  it  is  not  toleration  that  I  claim,  but  liberty.  '  Toler- 
ation,' '  sufferance,' '  pardon,'  '  clemency ' — these  are  ideas  su- 
premely unjust  toward  dissenters,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain 
true  that  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  crime.  '  Toleration ! '  I 
demand  that  '  Toleration '  in  its  turn  be  proscribed.  And  it 
shall  be  proscribed — that  unjust  word  which  presents  us  only 
as  citizens  deserving  of  pity,  as  culprits  to  whom  pardon  is  ac- 
corded, as  men  whom  frequently  accident  and  education  have 
led  to  think  otherwise  than  we  do.  Error,  gentlemen,  is  not  a 
crime.  He  that  professes  it  takes  it  for  the  truth.  It  is  the 
truth  for  him.  He  is  bound  to  profess  it,  and  no  man,  no  asso- 
ciation of  men,  has  the  right  to  forbid  him."  Speaking  in  the 
name  of  a  great  senechaussee,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  whom  were  Protestants,  he  begged  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  to  cast  their  eyes  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  young  republic  of  the 
New  "World.  "  If  examples  may  be  cited,"  he  said,  "  imitate 
the  example  of  those  generous  Americans  that  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  their  civil  code  the  sacred  maxim  of  universal  relig- 
ious freedom  ;  of  those  Pennsylvanians  who  have  declared  that 
all  who  adore  one  God,  in  whatever  manner  they  adore  Him, 
shall  enjoy  every  right  of  citizenship  ;  of  those  gentle  and  wise 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  who  see  all  forms  of  worship  estab- 
lished in  their  city,  with  twenty  different  churches,  and  who 
perchance  owe  to  this  profound  acquaintance  with  liberty  the 
liberty  which  they  have  won  for  themselves."  * 

The  effect  of  the  Protestant  pastor's  speech  was  mingled  sur- 

1  (Euvres  de  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne  (Paris,  1826),  ii.  137-150.  For  an  interest- 
ing acconnt  of  the  discussion  of  the  bill  of  rights  I  must  refer  to  M.  Weiss's 
monograph  entitled  Les  seances  des  22  et  23  Aout  1789  a  1'assemblee  nation- 
ale,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'Hist.  du  Prot.  fran9«,  xxxviii.  (1889)  561- 
575. 
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prise  and  admiration  of  his  powers.  The  Moniteur  declared 
that  he  was  "  made  to  be  a  legislator  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury." For  a  time  his  reputation  seemed  to  surpass  that  of 
Mirabeau  himself.1  Unhappily  his  eloquence  did  not  avail  to 
induce  the  Assembly  to  reject  the  ill-advised  addition  to  the 
article  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man.  It  was  des- 
tined to  be  fruitful  of  evil  for  many  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  recovery  of  a  recognized  position  in  the  sight 
of  the  law,  and  even  the  recovery  of  full  religious  liberty,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  public  worship  and  admission  to  offices 
of  trust  and  emolument,  did  not  satisfy  all  the  claims  of  the 
Huguenots.  Their  goods  had  been  stolen,  and  they  demanded 
restitution. 

When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  undertook  to  strip  the  Hugue- 
nots, his  subjects,  of  that  right  of  expatriation  which  nature  has 
The  confisca-  g^ven  *°  every  man,  and  few  even  among  tyrants  have 
cffdthe°Ju-ty  been  audacious  enough  to  challenge  or  deny,  he  also 
guenots.  issued  edicts  that  were  intended  to  rob  all  successful 
fugitives  of  the  property  which  they  left  behind  them.  In  this 
way,  according  to  Barere  de  Vieuzac,  the  government  found 
itself,  as  early  as  in  1689,  in  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  French  citizens.  Possibly  entertaining 
scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  appropriating  the  riches  thus  se- 
questered for  his  own  advantage,  the  monarch  covered  the  iniq- 
uity of  the  proceeding  by  devoting  the  funds  to  pious  ends.  A 
portion  was  given  to  the  "  New  Converts  "  to  quicken  their  zeal. 
Another  part  fell  to  the  lot  of  informers  and  other  secret  favor- 
ites of  the  men  in  power.  The  remainder  was  intrusted  to 
farmers  and  administrators  of  the  royal  finances,  until  such 
time  as  the  government  should  determine  its  ultimate  des- 
tination.2 

At  the  end  of  one  hundred  years  there  still  remained  no  in- 
considerable part  of  this  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
In  fact  there  had  been  some  accessions  from  property  of  Protes- 
tants subsequently  seized  on  the  ground  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the 


1  Weiss,  ubi  supra,  xxxviii.  568. 

2  Report  presented  to  the  National  Assembly,    December  9,  1790,   by  the 
Comite  des  Domaines.     Moniteur  universel  of  December  11,  1790. 
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holders,  the  offspring  of  parents  whose  marriage  having  been 
celebrated  not  before  the  curate,  but  by  some  preacher  of  the 
Desert,  was  viewed  as  invalid.  In  the  single  senechaussee  of 
Nismes,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  fund 
yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
livres.  The  tiers  etat  of  this  senechaussee  inserted  in  its  peti- 
tion to  the  National  Assembly,  a  demand  that  the  confiscated 
property  be  restored  to  the  families  of  the  former  possessors, 
on  proof  of  their  descent,  and  even  to  heirs  born  in  foreign 
lands,  on  condition  that  they  returned  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  France.  The  noblesse  instructed  their  representatives  to 
adopt  similar  action  in  favor  of  the  nearest  of  kin  resident  in 
the  kingdom,  whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic.1 

In  obedience  to  such  appeals  the  National  Assembly,  on  the 
tenth  of  July,  1790,  passed  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  the  prop- 
erty of  non-Catholics  still  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
«on  decreed  of  the  fund  should  be  restored  to  the  heirs,  successors, 

bytheNa-  .  <•    JT         p       «i-  • 

tionai  AS-  or  assigns  of  the  iugitives,  and  instructed  the  com- 
mittee on  the  public  domains  to  bring  forward  a  plan 
for  the  execution  of  this  decision.2  The  committee  reported, 
five  months  later  (on  the  ninth  of  December,  1790),  a  well  ma- 
tured and  equitable  scheme,  which  was  adopted  with  applause 
by  the  National  Assembly.  Again  was  Barere  the  spokesman, 
and  well  did  he  exhibit  the  difficulty,  amounting  in  many  cases 
to  an  impossibility,  that  would  confront  the  Protestants  if  they 
should  be  compelled  to  furnish  documentary  proof  of  their 
rights  such  as,  in  other  circumstances,  might  properly  be  de- 
manded of  them.  "  Go  back  for  an  instant,"  said  he,  "  to  those 
unhappy  times  when  superstitious  and  bloody  laws 
of  laSS«  de  tyrannized  over  the  conscience  and  branded  the  per- 
sons of  men,  made  a  crime  of  the  indefeasible  and 
natural  right  of  emigration,  and  adjudged  to  informers,  courtiers, 
or  fanatics  the  goods,  even  to  the  very  clothes,  of  emigrants 
surprised  or  arrested  in  their  flight.  What  title-deeds  could 

1  F.  Rouviere,  Les  Religionnaires  des  dioceses  de  Nimes,  Alais  et  Uzes  et  la 
Revolution  frangaise,  6,  7. 

2Moniteur  universe!  of  July  11,  1790  (original  edition  p.  788).  The  mo- 
tion was  made,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the  domains,  by  Marsanne  Font 
Julianne,  and  was  adopted  after  "une  legdre  discussion." 
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these  unfortunates  carry  with  them,  and  what  proofs  or  family 
papers  could  go  with  these  beings  who  sought  only  to  escape 
proscriptive  laws  ?  What  precautions  can  you  suppose  to  have 
been  taken  by  men  who  could  neither  be  born,  nor  marry,  nor 
live,  nor  die  under  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  ?  Without 
civil  calling  though  citizens,  without  wives  though  married, 
without  heirs  though  fathers,  how  should  they  have  busied 
themselves  with  getting  together  and  preserving  those  compacts 
of  union,  those  titles  to  succession,  those  agreements  which 
scarcely  preserve  the  traces  of  prosperous  families?  .  .  . 
These  unfortunate  fugitives  have  left  no  traces  but  on  the  sand 
of  a  terrible  country  that  swallowed  up  their  children ;  and 
Time  has  added  its  ravages  to  those  of  religious  persecution."1 

Thus  eloquently  and  successfully  were  urged  the  claims  of 
the  Huguenots  by  one  of  the  ablest,  but  most  treacherous,  of 
those  that  were  destined  to  take  part  in  the  horrors  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  For  it  was  one  of  the  singularities  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  Protestants,  in  this  most  singular  of  periods,  that  as,  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  century  they  had  had,  in  the  matter  of 
toleration,  the  advocacy  of  a  celebrated  freethinker  whose  views 
on  religious  matters  were  as  opposite  as  possible  to  theirs,  so, 
near  its  close,  they  were  materially  helped  in  the  recovery  of 
their  property  by  an  unprincipled  adventurer,  destined  to  pass 
into  history  as  equally  bloodthirsty  with  Robespierre,  and,  for 
his  cowardice,  even  more  deserving  of  the  contempt  and  execra- 
tion of  all  honest  men. 

New  perils  awaited  the  Protestant  faith,  and  a  religion  which 

had  weathered  a  century  of  proscription  seemed  likely  to  make 

shipwreck  on  the  rock  of  infidelity.     The  triumph  of 

umph  of       atheism  in  the  new  French  republic,  in  the  year  1793, 

atheism.          .        _  .  j  j  i    i  •   j.  m 

is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  general  history.  To 
Chaumette  and  Hebert  the  deism  professed  by  Robespierre  and 
Saint  Just  was  itself  too  moderate  a  creed.  They  were  not  con- 
tent until  the  worship  of  Reason  had  taken  the  place  of  the 


1  Barere's  speech  fills  several  columns  of  the  Moniteur  universel  of  December 
11,  1790  (original  edition,  pp.  1424,  1425),  which  also  gives  the  text  of  the 
decree  itself,  which  was  adopted  almost  without  discussion.  M.  Rouviere  has 
reprinted  a  good  part  of  the  former  and  the  whole  of  the  latter  (pages  8,  9,  and 
11-17). 
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worship  of  God.  At  the  suggestion  of  Chaumette,  the  com- 
mune banished  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from  the  public 
view,  forbidding  all  ministers  of  religion  to  perform  any  act  of 
worship  outside  of  the  edifices  erected  for  the  purpose.  Pict- 
ures and  images  of  the  Virgin  and  saints  were  removed  from 
the  streets.  Funeral  processions  ceased.  The  cross  and  every 
other  Christian  emblem  disappeared  from  the  gate  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and,  in  their  stead,  a  statue  of  Sleep  was  reared  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  state  of  endless  unconsciousness  that  had  overtaken 
the  dead.  "  Reason "  reigned  supreme.  On  the  seventh  of 
Archbisho  November,  1793,  Gobel,  "  constitutional  "  archbishop 
Gobel  lays  of  Paris,  came  with  a  retinue  of  inferior  clergy  to  the 
hall  of  the  National  Convention,  and  laid  down  his 
mitre,  his  crosier,  and  his  episcopal  ring.  If  he  did 
not  formally  abjure  his  faith  and  declare  that  he  had  all  his 
life  been  deceiving  men,  he  gave  his  hearers  to  understand  that, 
as  he  became  bishop  at  a  time  when  the  people  wanted  bishops, 
so  he  now  ceased  to  be  a  bishop  when  the  people  wanted 
bishops  no  longer.  Other  ecclesiastics  went  farther  than  Gobel, 
and,  together  with  their  certificates  of  priesthood,  boldly  re- 
nounced their  faith,  which  they  stigmatized  as  fanaticism.1 

The  flood-tide  that  swept  Gobel  and  others  from  their  moor- 
ings also  bore  some  Protestants  along  in  its  resistless  course. 
A  few  days  before  the  scene  to  which  I  have  just  referred  was 
enacted,  the  council  of  the  newly  re-established  Protestant 
church  of  Paris  adopted  a  resolution  that  divine  worship  should 
henceforth  (from  the  twenty-first  of  October  onward)  be  held 
on  the  decadi — the  tenth  day,  recently  set  apart  as  a  public 
holiday  in  place  of  the  weekly  Christian  day  of  rest.  It  was 
not  at  first  the  intention  of  the  council  to  dispense  with  all  ex- 
ercises on  the  Lord's  day ;  but  less  than  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  a  new  resolution  was  passed  to  give  up  all  services  except 
those  held  on  the  decadi.  The  mover,  strange  to  say,  was  the 
Protestant  pastor  himself,  Paul  Henri  Marron.  A  minister 
who,  through  fear,  could  adopt  so  cowardly  a  course  was  sure 
to  go  farther ;  and  it  may  surprise  us  less  than  it  otherwise 
might,  that,  on  the  thirteenth  of  November  (or  six  days  after 


1  Thiers,  Hist,  de  la  Revolution  franjaise  (Paris,  1834)  v.  435-443. 
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GobeFs  public  renunciation  of  his  office),  Marron  appeared  be- 
fore the  municipal  officers  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  offered 
Paul  Henri  UP  ^ne  f our  silver  cups  used  by  his  church  at  the  cele- 
fe?srtothl"  bration  of  the  holy  communion,  the  only  pieces  of 
SfchSfcea  pl&ke  in  its  possession.  All  ranks  of  society,  said  he, 
estant Prot"  without  discrimination,  used  to  drink,  from  these  cups, 
church.  Equality,  Fraternity,  inseparable  associates  of  Lib- 
erty. It  was  a  system  worthy  of  respect,  which  at  last  the  day- 
light of  Keason,  long  eclipsed  by  the  clouds  of  Superstition  and 
Fanaticism,  now  gilded  with  the  most  brilliant  splendor.  As 
for  himself,  his  ministry  had  always  aimed  at  propagating  this 
system.  His  conscientious  views  had  undergone  no  change. 
His  was  an  ardent  love  for  the  Eevolution,  and  the  fortunes 
of  no  one  had  been  more  closely  bound  to  the  Eevolution  than 
had  his.  He  had  no  letters  of  priesthood  to  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  Truth.  He  had  never  received  any.  Such  absurd  di- 
plomas were  unknown  in  the  land  of  his  birth  (Holland).  "  But 
receive,  citizens,"  he  added,  "  my  inviolable  oath  to  co-operate, 
with  a  zeal  eager  not  to  lag  behind  yours,  in  extending  the 
kingdom  of  Eeason,  and  in  establishing  upon  laws  that  cannot 
be  shaken  the  august  sway  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity. 
Hatred  to  all  those  structures  of  lies  and  puerilities  which  Igno- 
rance and  Dishonesty  have  dignified  with  the  pompous  name  of 
Theology  !  Homage  to  good  sense,  to  virtue,  to  the  eternal  and 
immortal  principles  of  Evidence  and  Morality  !  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique  !  " 

Such  was  the  unworthy  address  of  the  minister  of  a  religion 
which,  but  six  years  before,  had  won  the  first  concessions  of  a 
freedom  long  the  object  of  its  highest  aspirations.  If  not  an 
explicit  surrender  of  the  whole  body  of  truth  for  which  the 
Protestant  martyrs  of  three  centuries  in  great  numbers  had 
cheerfully  laid  down  life,  the  words  of  Marron,  to  say  the  least, 
cast  wanton  dishonor  on  the  mode  in  which  those  witnesses  for 
the  truth  had  delighted  to  set  forth  their  views.  And  the  min- 
ister who  had  so  shamefully  lowered  the  standard  of  his  convic- 
tion amply  merited  the  cynical  remarks  with  which  the  presi- 
dent of  the  commune  replied :  "  Under  the  reign  of  Philosophy 
prejudices  disappear,  truth  shines  forth,  and,  by  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse,  men  hasten  to  abjure  their  error.  If  any  religion 
VOL.  II.— 36 
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could  be  preserved,  it  would  be  that  one  in  which  all  the  citi- 
zens used  to  drink  from  a  single  cup  ;  but  reason  rules  and  the 
people  drives  far  from  it  all  that  has  to  do  with  superstition,  all 
that  can  obscure  its  genius.  Hereafter  let  men  have  no  other 
worship  than  that  of  Liberty  and  Equality !  May  sound  mo- 
rality take  the  place  of  fanaticism  !  May  the  pulpit  of  falsehood 
become  the  pulpit  of  truth,  and  then  we  shall  be  truly  free  and 
worthy  of  being  free  !  "  1 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  sentiments  uttered  by  Marron  were  not 
his  real  convictions,  and  that  men  knew  that  they  were  not. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  some  satisfaction  that  his  poltroon- 
ery did  not  avail  to  save  the  recreant  pastor  from  suspicion  and 
arrest.  It  would  not  have  saved  him  from  the  guillotine  had 
not  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
opportunely  intervened.2 

As  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Gobel  there  were  Roman  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastics  that  went  beyond  him  and  openly  published 
their  hypocrisy,  so  also  there  were  Protestant  pastors 

and  pastors  who,  not  content  with  the  cowardly  pretences  of  Mar- 
abjure,  a  j.  i  •  i  •  •  n  •  -U 

ron,  seemed  to  glory  in  proclaiming  their  own  shame. 

The  pastor  of  Conde  gave  up  his  religious  services,  declaring  to 
his  parishioners  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  he  had 
been  preaching  to  them  for  the  last  twenty  years.3  Others,  not 
so  outspoken,  showed  with  equal  clearness  that  they  were  en- 
tirely devoid  of  principle.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  number 
of  the  ministers  of  either  religion  that  apostatized  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mingled  fear  and  desire  of  popular  applause.  It  was 
doubtless  considerable.4 


1  Unfortunately  this  discreditable  incident  rests  upon  the  best  of  document- 
ary evidence — detached  leaves  of  the  minutes  of  the  consistory  of  the  church  of 
Paris,  forming  part  of  the  important  Collection  Coquerel  (xxvi.  225  et  seq.),  now 
in  the  library  of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Protestantisme  FranQais.  See  Bulletin  de 
la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  de  Prot.  fr.,  xxxviii.  (1889)  363-365. 

'Ibid.,  xxxviii.  367,  368. 

3  Leon  Maury,  Le  Reveil  religieux  (Paris,  1892),  i.  407. 

4  Francisque  Mege,  in  his  interesting  book,  Le  Puy  de  Dome  en  1793  et  le 
proconsulat  de  Couthon  (Paris,  1877),  334  et  seq.,  says  that  he  cannot  state  ac- 
curately the  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  that  renounced  their  orders 
in  the  diocese  of  Clermont,  but  that  there  were  about  seventy  in  the  single  dis- 
trict of  Ambert.     There  was  a  curious  variety  in  their  procedure.     Some  merely 
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Happily  there  was  a  large  number  of  ministers  of  both  com- 
munions who,  while  forced  by  the  Eeign  of  Terror  to  be  silent 
and  suspend  for  the  time  their  religious  functions,  were  far  from 
acquiescing  in  the  impious  course  of  the  commune,  and  watched 
their  opportunity  to  bring  the  people  back  from  their  mad 
frenzy.  Of  this  number  was  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin,  the  phil- 
anthropic pastor  of  the  villages  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  in 
Alsace.  To  resist  openly  the  absurd  innovations  of  the  com- 
mune and  the  National  Convention  would  have  been  sheer  mad- 
ness ;  but,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  Oberlin,  by  his  tact,  was  able 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  stream  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed him  had  he  undertaken  to  stand  in  its  way. 

For  the  observance  of  the  worship  of  Eeason  and  of  the  de- 
cadi  devoted  to  this  purpose  was  formally  instituted  at  the 
capital  and  quickly  spread  to  every  other  part  of 

Worship  of     _  r  T       ,1  ,.  -,  P-^-T    , 

the  Goddess  France.     In  the  great  metropolitan  church  of  Notre 

of  Reason.  . 

JL>ame  de  Jraris,  a  young  woman  was  enthroned  at  the 
grand  altar  as  the  living  representation  of  the  Goddess  of  Eea- 
son. That  same  day — it  was  the  twentieth  day  of  Brumaire,  or 
the  tenth  of  November,  1793 — Chaumette  announced  to  the 
National  Convention  the  arrival  of  the  new  goddess  to  the  halls 
of  legislation.  A  group  of  young  musicians  opened  the  way, 
followed  by  orphan  girls,  children  of  defenders  of  their  country 
who  had  laid  down  life  in  its  defence,  singing  a  patriotic  hymn. 
A  motley  crowd  of  citizens  wearing  the  red  liberty  cap  next 
entered  shouting  "  Vive  la  Republiqiie  !  Vive  la  Montague !  " 
After  them  a  military  band  filled  the  air  with  the  cherished 
airs  of  the  republic.  They  preceded  a  bevy  of  young  women 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  girdle  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  and 
crowned  with  flowers.  Behind  them  came  the  goddess  her- 
self, a  handsome  woman,  borne  aloft  in  an  armchair  by  four 
men,  a  liberty  cap  on  her  head,  a  blue  cloak  above  her  white 


submitted.  Some  asserted  that  they  had  acted  hitherto  in  all  good  faith,  but 
that  now,  being  better  instructed  "by  the  torch  that  directs  the  republicans," 
they  recognized  their  error.  Others  posed  as  thinkers  and  made  a  profession  of 
a  philosophical  creed.  The  cure  of  Novacelles  told  the  members  of  his  district 
that  he  was  a  priest  contrary  to  his  wilt,  and  that  he  came  to  ask  of  them  his 
regeneration  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  ark  of  the  sans-culotterie,  out  of  which 
he  agreed  that  there  was  no  salvation ! 
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dress,  and  in  her  hands  a  pike  supporting  a  blue  ensign  on 
which  the  word  "  Reason  "  was  inscribed.  Then  it  was  that,  as 
the  strange  divinity  that  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  old, 
paused  in  front  of  the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer,  Chaumette 
again  addressed  the  legislators  of  France.  "Fanaticism,"  he 
said,  "  has  lost  its  hold.  It  has  abandoned  the  place  it  occu- 
pied to  reason,  justice,  and  truth.  .  .  .  To-day  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris  has  gone  beneath  the  Gothic  arches,  so  long  re- 
sounding only  with  the  voice  of  error,  which  for  the  first  time 
have  echoed  the  cry  of  truth.  .  .  .  We  have  not  offered 
our  sacrifices  to  vain  images,  to  inanimate  idols.  No,  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  nature  that  we  have  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  her  (Reason),  and  this  sacred  image  has  inflamed 
all  hearts.  One  single  wish,  one  single  cry  made  itself  heard 
on  every  side.  The  people  said  :  '  No  more  priests  !  No  more 
gods  save  those  that  nature  offers  us  !  "  Whereupon,  on  the 
motion  of  Chabot,  Notre  Dame  was  voted  to  be  the  Temple  of 
Reason  for  all  future  time ;  and  on  the  motion  of  another,  the 
living  goddess  was  admitted  to  sit  beside  the  president  of  the 
National  Convention,  where,  amid  rapturous  applause,  she  was 
saluted  by  him  and  by  the  secretaries  with  a  fraternal  kiss. 
The  meeting  broke  up  that  its  members  and  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  in  a  promiscuous  band,  might  go  to  the  Temple  of  Rea- 
son, there  to  sing  the  hymn  to  Liberty.1 

Thus  it  was  that,  boasting  of  freedom,  in  the  midst  of  a, 
popular  tyranny  under  the  reign  of  which  no  man's  life  or 
liberty  was  safe  for  an  hour,  men  fancied  themselves  to  have 
reached  a  pinnacle  of  enlightenment  at  the  wild  vagaries  and 
irrational  antics  of  whom  posterity  scarcely  knows  whether  to 
laugh  in  derision  or  to  shed  the  tear  of  pity. 

If  the  provinces  could  not  emulate  the  pomp  with  which  the 
practice  of  the  strange  cult  was  inaugurated  at  the  capital,  none 
the  less  did  the  minor  towns  and  villages  undertake  to  establish 

1  See  the  graphic  account,  which  I  have  followed,  in  the  columns,  otherwise 
dreary  enough,  of  the  Moniteur  Universel,  of  November  13,  1793. — The  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene  in  Notre  Dame,  from  the  brush  of  C.  L.  Muller,  of  which 
Charles  d'Hericault  gives  a  fine  reproduction  in  his  magnificent  work  La  Re- 
volution 1789-1882  (Paris,  1883),  represents  the  "goddess "as  trampling  under 
foot  a  crucifix.  One  of  the  crowd  brandishes  a  wine-bottle. 
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and  maintain  meetings  on  every  decadi,  at  which  all  the  virtues, 
collectively  and  severally,  were  descanted  upon  by  the  popular 
orators  to  their  hearts'  content,  if  not  to  any  great  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  For  soon  the  poor  travesty  of  wor- 
ship was  found  to  be  a  very  meagre  substitute  for  a  religion, 
the  meetings  becoming  for  the  most  part  the  object  of  general 
derision,  the  sensible  avoiding  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  beginning,  and  their  neighbors  speedily  following  their  ex- 
ample.1 

Oberlin  had  greeted  the  advent  of  the  Eevolution  with  ardent 
hopes,  and  he  was  not  disconcerted  by  the  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  ordering  the  suppression  of  all  religious  wor- 
oberiin's  ship.  The  new  law  bade  every  commune  elect  a  pres- 
ident. This  president  was  instructed  to  designate 
some  one  to  be  the  orator  of  the  clubs,  and  as  such  to  deliver 
an  address  on  some  moral  and  patriotic  subject.  Oberlin 
forthwith  convened  the  inhabitants  of  his  commune  and  laid 
before  them  the  Convention's  decree.  The  commune  without 
delay  made  choice  of  the  schoolmaster  to  be  president,  and  the 
schoolmaster  appointed  Oberlin  orator.  His  nomination  was 
welcomed  and  confirmed  by  the  loud  acclamation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  in  vested  with  authority,  he  found  no  trouble  in  in- 
ducing his  former  parishioners  to  hold  their  meetings  under  the 
new  order  of  things  in  the  church,  this  being  the  only  building 
suited  to  be  a  place  of  assembly.  His  first  address  was  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  his  plan,  as  it  was  also  an  evidence  of  his 
sound  judgment,  "  According  to  the  decree  of  the  Convention," 
he  said,  by  way  of  exordium,  "  I  am  to  speak  against  tyrants, 
and  we  are  to  concern  ourselves  with  their  destruction."  Then, 


1  According  to  Fraiicisque  Mege,  in  his  book  Le  Puy  de  Dome  en  1793,  page 
339,  the  proconsul  Couthon  instituted  popular  societies  in  the  department  of  Puy 
de  Dome,  under  the  name  of  comites  &  instruction  publique,  and  these  sent  out 
missionaries  to  preach  on  decadi  days  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  people. 
The  missionaries  had  little  success  in  securing  an  audience.  Some  flatly  re 
fused  to  come  to  hear  persons  to  whom  they  applied  such  uncomplimentary 
epithets  as  '•'•canaille"  or  ""damnes  cChuguenote."  Thereupon  constraint  was 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  the  reluctant  hearers. 
It  was  a  new  and  startling  illustration  of  the  once  current  exegesis  of  the  "  Gom- 
peUe  intrare"  of  the  parable. 
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after  explaining  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the  word  "  tyrant," 
he  added :  "  Here,  in  our  peaceful  Ban  de  la  Roche,  we  as- 
suredly have  no  tyrants  of  this  sort,  and  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  speak  against  them.  But  I  can  name  and  describe  to  you 
other  tyrants  that  dwell  not  only  in  Ban  de  la  Eoche,  but  in 
your  houses  and  even  in  your  hearts.  They  are  your  sins,  and 
the  only  means  of  overcoming  and  destroying  them  is  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ."  At  the  close  of  his  address  he  asked  his  hear- 
ers to  sing  a  psalm.  Thus  it  was  that,  under  another  name, 
he  reinstituted  the  exercises  of  divine  worship  and  maintained 
them  through  the  perilous  days  of  the  new  proscription  at  the 
hands  of  intolerant  infidelity.1 

The  Reign  of  Terror  did  not  pass  without  depriving  the 
Protestants  of  France  of  some  of  their  best  men,  and  among 
these  losses  not  the  least  was  that  of  Rabaut  Saint 
£tienne  pu?  Etienne.  This  excellent  pastor  was  not  only  the  most 
effective  worker  in  securing  the  Edict  of  Toleration 
of  1787.  He  was  also,  perhaps,  from  the  beginning  the  man  who 
entertained  the  most  intelligent  views  of  the  true  scope  and 
possibilities  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  he  who,  anticipating  by 
a  year  the  Abbe  Sieyes's  famous  definition  of  the  Tiers  Etat'f 
gave  to  the  world,  or  at  least  to  the  French,  the  first  intelligent 
view  of  the  position  of  the  people  in  the  body  politic  :  "  The 
third  estate  is  the  nation,  minus  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy. 
The  clergy  is  not  the  nation  ;  it  is  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred 
thousand  nobles  or  commoners,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
altars  or  of  religion.  The  noblesse  is  not  the  nation,  but  the 
part  of  the  nation  that  is  honored  with  titles.  It  is  a  certain 
number  of  Frenchmen  to  whom  are  accorded  certain  hereditary 
honors  and  prerogatives.  Cut  off,  let  us  suppose,  the  two 
hundred  thousand  ecclesiastics  that  there  may  be  in  France,  and 
you  still  have  the  nation.  Cut  off  in  like  manner  all  the  noblesse, 
you  still  have  the  nation ;  for  to-morrow  a  thousand  nobles  can 

-1!  have  followed  the  narrative  of  Leon  Maury,  Le  Re  veil  religieux,  i.  264, 
265.  Two  ladies  by  the  name  of  Berckheim  have  left  a  graphic  description  of  a 
visit  which  they  made  to  Oberlin's  services  at  this  critical  period.  It  is  repro- 
duced in  Dr.  Maury's  appendix,  ii.  393-396. 

2  "  Qu'est-ce  que  le  Tiers  £tat  ?  Tout.—  Qu'a-t-il  etc  jusqu'  ici  ?  Rien.— Que 
demaude-t-il  ?  Devenir  quelque  chose." 
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be  created,  as  was  done  at  the  return  from  the  Crusades.  But 
if  you  cut  off  the  twenty-four  millions  of  Frenchmen  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ' Third  Estate,'  what  will  remain?  Nobles 
and  ecclesiastics.  But  there  will  no  longer  be  a  nation.  There- 
fore it  is  evident  that  the  Third  Estate  is  the  nation,  minus  the 
noblesse  and  clergy."  l 

So  intelligent,  upright,  and  patriotic  a  man  as  Rabaut  Saint 
Etienne  must  needs  have  renounced  all  participation  in  public 
affairs  to  avoid  death  at  the  hands  of  the  reckless  pilots  who 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ship  of  state.  Rabaut 
Saint  Etienne's  particular  offence  was  that  he  was  a  member  of 
a  commission  of  twelve,  which  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  infa- 
mous Hebert.  Called  upon  to  justify  himself  and  his  associates, 
he  stood  in  the  Convention  for  two  hours,  vainly  attempting  to 
speak,  and  interrupted  at  every  sentence  by  Marat,  Bazire,  and 
others.  Two  days  after  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  but  made 
his  escape  only  to  be  discovered  and  executed  some  six  months 
later.2 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  it  was  as  the  friend  and 
representative  of  the  man  whom  America  honors  above  all  other 
Frenchmen,  for  his  participation  in  the  War  of  American  In- 
dependence, that  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne  was  most  heartily  hated. 
The  address  which  the  deputation  of  twenty-seven  sections  of 
Paris  presented  to  the  Convention  denouncing  Rabaut,  began 
thus  :  "  An  unjust  and  arbitrary  commission  oppresses  the  pa- 
triots and  throws  them  into  irons.  The  traitor  Lafayette  is 
not  in  the  dungeons  of  Berlin  ;  the  priest  Rabaut,  his  apologist, 
the  editor  of  four  poisonous  journals — this  four-salaried  legis- 
lator reigns  within  our  walls,  and  Lafayette  triumphs.  He  sees 
the  blood  of  the  patriots  flow,  he  is  going  to  walk  over  their 
dead  bodies.  Arrest  him !  "  3 


1  Considerations  tres  importantes  sur  les  interets  du   Tiers  Etat  (1788),  in 
Dardier,  Lettres  de  Paul  Rabaut  a  divers,  ii.  374,  375. 

2  Collin  de  Plancy,  Notice  sur  Rabaut   Saint   Etienne,   prefixed   to   CEuvres 
(Paris,  1826),  i.  p.  xi.     R.'s  speech,  of  May  31,  1793,  with  the  rude  interrup- 
tions, ibid.,  ii.  230-233,  and  in  the  Moniteur  Universel  for  Sunday,  June  2, 
1793. 

3  Moniteur  Universel  for  Saturday,  June  1,  1793,  giving  the  minutes  of  the 
session  of  the  preceding  Thursday. 
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Even  before  tlie  fall  of  Eobespierre  the  undisputed  reign  of 
atheism  had  been  broken.  On  the  motion  of  Chaumette,  the 

commune,  fearful  of  the  revulsion  which  its  extreme 
rdgu°of  e  measures  would  certainly  arouse,  declared  that,  by  its 

action  closing  all  the  churches,  it  had  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  religious  liberty,  and  that  it  did  not  forbid  the 
adherents  of  any  religion  from  gathering  together  in  places  of 
worship  paid  for  and  supported  at  their  own  expense.  The 
National  Convention  took  a  similar  course,  and,  in  addition,  for- 
bade that  the  plate  still  remaining  in  the  churches  should  be 
touched,  as  the  treasury  had  no  farther  need  of  it.  From  this 
time,  we  are  told,  the  indecent  farces  in  which  the  people  had 
engaged  in  Paris  and  the  pomps  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Reason  were  abolished.1  Chaumette  was  sent  to  the  guillotine 
on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1794.  Little  more  than  a  month 
Robespierre  elapsed  before  it  was  proposed  by  Robespierre  him- 
Se  recoil-  se^  ^at  tne  republic  should  recognize  the  existence 
Supreme  an(^  ^enc^  ^e  sanction  of  law  to  the  worship  of  a 
**"*•  Supreme  Being.  "  In  the  eyes  of  the  law-giver,"  he 
said,  "  everything  that  is  useful  for  the  world  and  that  is  good 
in  practice  is  the  truth.  The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  continual  call  to  justice ;  it  is 
therefore  social  and  republican.  .  .  .  Who  has  given  you  the 
mission  to  proclaim  to  the  people  that  the  Deity  does  not  exist, 
you  that  have  a  passion  for  this  arid  doctrine,  and  have  never 
had  a  passion  for  your  native  land  ?  What  advantage  do  you 
find  in  persuading  man  that  a  blind  force  presides  over  his 
destiny  and  smites  at  random  crime  and  virtue,  that  his  soul  is 
but  a  light  breath  that  is  extinguished  at  the  portals  of  the 
grave  ?  Will  the  notion  of  his  nothingness  inspire  him  with 
purer  and  loftier  sentiments  than  the  notion  of  his  immortality  ? 
Will  it  inspire  him  with  more  respect  for  his  kind  and  for 
himself,  more  devotion  for  fatherland,  more  boldness  in  braving 
tyranny,  more  contempt  for  death  or  for  pleasure  ?  " 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  his  speech  of  the  eighteenth  Floreal  (the 
seventh  of  May,  1794),  Robespierre  urged  a  return  from  athe- 
ism as  a  sound  political  measure,  and  secured,  amid  universal 


1  Thiers,  Revolution  frai^aise,  vi.  25. 
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acclamation,  the  adoption  of  a  decree  whose  articles  asserted 
that  the  French  people  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  declared  that  it  regarded 
the  practice  of  man's  duties  as  the  worship  most  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  instituted  celebrations,  on  all  the  succes- 
sive days  of  decadi,  in  honor  of  great  thoughts  and  virtues,  the 
celebration  of  the  Supreme  Being  being  at  the  head  of  the 
long  list. 

The  decree,  it  must  be  noticed,  contained  a  new  proclamation 
of  the  right  of  freedom  of  worship.1 

A  pompous  service  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being  followed 
on  the  twentieth  of  Prairial  (the  eighth  of  June,  1794),  and  soon 
from  the  fronts  of  the  church  buildings  throughout  France  on 
which  the  words  "A  LA  EAISON"  had  so  recently  been  in- 
scribed, the  former  dedication  was  erased,  to  make  room  for  a 
new  one,  A  L']&TRE  SUPREME."  2  In  place  of  Reason,  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  Virtue  were  on  every  man's  lips ;  and  every- 
body believed  himself  both  virtuous  and  religious. 

On  the  ninth  of  Thermidor  (the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1794) 

Robespierre  was  overthrown.     On   the  morrow  he   paid  the 

penalty  of  his  detestable  crimes  by  the  forfeit  of  his 

jieignof       life.     It  was  a  day  of  deliverance  and  happiness  for 

all  France.3 

The  principle  of  religious  liberty  was  endorsed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1795  (Year  III.),  which  provided  that  all  forms  of 
Reiinous  worsnip  should  be  free,  although  not  recognized  by 
worship  is  the  state  nor  supported  at  public  expense.4  Sustained 
by  the  popular  vote,  practically  unanimous  through- 
out France,  this  gave  an  assurance  to  Protestants,  as  well  as  to 
lioman  Catholics,  that  they  might  count  upon  protection  in 
their  rights  for  the  future.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  the 
law  promulgated  than  all  the  Protestant  pastors  hastened  to 


1  The  Moniteur Universel  of  Nonidi,  19  Floreal  Anil.  (Thursday  May  8,  1794), 
giving  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  previous  day,  at  which  Carnot  presided. 
The  full  text  of  Robespierre's  speech,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,"  is  given. 

'Thiers,  Revolution  franchise,  vi.  258-262. 

3  Aper9u  de  la  situation  des  Chretiens  reformes  en  France,  16. 

4  Thiers,  Revolution  fran^aise,  viii.  16. 
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make  the  declaration  which  was  required  of  them  recognizing 
the  sovereignty  of  the  French  people  and  promising  submission 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  republic.  In  a  number  of 
departments  the  consistories  began  to  secure  buildings  for 
public  worship.  Many  Protestant  churches,  however,  unable 
to  procure  for  themselves  suitable  edifices,  continued  to  hold 
their  services,  as  they  had  long  held  them  during  the  preva- 
lence of  persecution,  in  the  open  fields,  or,  as  men  still  con- 
tinued to  express  themselves,  from  long  practice,  in  the  Desert. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for  the  next  six  or  seven  years, 
or  until  the  publication  of  the  law  of  the  eighteenth  of  Germinal 
of  the  Year  X.  (the  seventh  of  April,  1802),  of  which  I  shall 
shortly  speak,  and  which  constitutes  the  natural  term  of  this 
history.1  It  was  a  period  of  gradual  reconstruction.  The  work 
had  now  to  be  undertaken  which  the  Huguenots  had  not,  since 
the  removal  of  the  ban  under  which  they  had  lain  for  a  century, 
had  the  time  seriously  to  commence.  For  within  less  than  two 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  and  scarcely 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  from  the  registration  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  the  great  Revolution  broke  out.  Since  then 
the  thoughts  of  men  had  taken  an  entirely  different  direction, 
leaving  no  opportunity  for  the  further  exercise  of  that  won- 
derful recuperative  power  which  the  churches  of  the  Desert 
put  forth.  More  than  this,  the  storm  with  which  the  cult  of 
reason  and  atheism  swept  over  the  land  was  not  without  its 
temporary  blighting  effects. ,  It  required  time  and  patience  to 
recover  from  them. 

No  sooner  had  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  first  consul,  firmly 
grasped  the  reins  of  government,  than  he  turned  his  thoughts 
The  concor-  seriously  to  a  definite  adjustment  of  the  relations  of 
pOTcPtus  France  with  the  pope  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
vil.  i8oi.  jjy.  fae  Concordat  with  Pius  the  Seventh,  made  on  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  1801,  Napoleon  readmitted  the  former  estab- 
lished religion  to  its  ancient  position  of  honor  and  influence, 
not,  indeed,  as  the  sole  religion  of  France,  but  as  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  French  people.  In  return  for  the  benefit 


1  Aper<?u  de  la  situation  des  Chretiens  reformes  en  France,  16.     See,  also,  De 
Felice,  557. 
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thus  conferred,  the  Eoman  pontiff  was  willing  to  grant  to  the 
new  ruler  larger  prerogatives  in  ecclesiastical  matters  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  any  previous  king.  Pius  freely  divested  him- 
self of  the  right  of  appointment  of  all  future  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, merely  reserving  for  himself  and  his  successors  the* 
barren  privilege  of  giving  canonical  investiture.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  recognize  as  valid  the  sale  of  church  lands  and  houses 
by  the  revolutionary  government,  accepting  in  lieu  of  all  en- 
dowment for  the  support  of  the  clergy  the  generous  provision 
which  the  government  pledged  from  the  public  revenues. 

The  very  arrangement  made  for  the  maintenance  and  con- 
trol of  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  French  people  im- 
Report  of  plied  a  suitable,  and,  so  far  as  might  be,  similarly  ad- 
Seflwt10  vantageous  arrangement  in  favor  of  the  dissidents 
consul.  constituting  a  recognized  minority.  This  was  not  long 
in  coming.  Portalis,  later  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  a  man  of 
intelligence,  probity,  and  energy,  took  the  chief  part  in  effecting 
it.  The  report  which  he  presented  to  the  first  consul,  and  which 
has  recently  been  published  for  the  first  time,1  testifies  to  his 
enlightened  sentiments  and  his  equipoise  of  judgment.  In  mat- 
ters general  and  common,  such  as  civil  and  political  laws,  their 
constitution  and  forms,  the  will  of  the  majority,  said  Portalis,  is 
binding  upon  the  minority.  It  is  otherwise  with  worship,  its 
rites  and  its  dogmas,  which  are  matters  special  and  voluntary. 
Protestantism,  therefore,  though  the  religion  of  the  smaller 
number,  is  entitled  to  independence  and  to  protection.  More- 
over, Protestantism  merits  special  marks  of  consideration  and 
kindness.  Its  founders  were  the  first  to  spread  throughout 
Europe  liberal  maxims  of  government.  They  have  advanced 
morals,  philosophy,  the  sciences,  and  the  liberal  arts.  In  recent 
times  they  have  been  the  first  to  place  themselves  under  the 
flag  of  liberty,  and  they  have  never  deserted  it.  It  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  assure  its  protection  to  the 
peaceable  gatherings  of  this  enlightened  and  generous  minority 
of  citizens  who  assemble  in  their  churches  with  the  laudable 


1  Rapport  inedit  presente  au  premier  consul  sur  1' organisation  des  cultes 
protestans.  An  X.  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Phist.  du  Prot.  fran^. ,  xxxviii. 
(1889)  413-416. 
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purpose  of  learning  and  practising  the  precepts  of  the  religion 
of  Christ. 

One  thing  alone  ought,  according  to  Portalis,  to  distinguish 

the   Protestant  minority  from   the  Roman   Catholic   majority. 

While  equally  independent,  the  Protestants  should  be 

lie  proposes   ,    „.    .  .    . ,     .          , .    .  ,    . ,     .  T 

to  leave  the   left  to  support  their  religion  at  their  own  expense.    In 

Protestant        .,./»,••   1 1  «  ,  •          .1  i 

pastors         justification  of  this  exception  three  reasons  were  al- 
3aryUfrom    leged  :  First,  the  use  of  the  public  funds  belongs  to 

the  category  of  general  and  common  matters,  in  which 
the  numerical  minority  of  the  citizens  is  subject  to  the  majority. 
Second,  the  application  of  the  national  funds  to  the  support  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  is  not,  under  present  circum- 
stances, a  gratuitous  gift  of  munificence.  Third,  in  the  Concor- 
dat the  obligation  assumed  by  the  state  is  compensated  by  the 
right  acquired  by  the  government  to  exercise  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  church,  in  determining  its 
bounds,  in  determining  the  bounds  of  the  dioceses  and  parishes, 
in  nominating  the  bishops,  and  in  giving  or  refusing  its  approv- 
al of  the  nomination  of  the  inferior  ministers. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  respect  to  the  last  point,  for 
the  reason  that  the  wise  suggestions  of  Portalis  were  thwarted 

through  the  ill-advised  and  short-sighted  views  of 
thwarted  by  Protestants  of  influence.  The  yoke  of  slavery  to  the 
tantsof  civil  government,  from  which  Portalis  would  have 

freed  the  Protestants,  in  the  interest  of  their  inde- 
pendence, was  placed  upon  their  neck  by  the  request  of  some  of 
their  own  number,  in  the  interest  of  the  fancied  strength  and 
stability  of  their  position.  A  church  possessed  of  the  author- 
ity to  elect  all  its  future  ministers,  a  church  whose  ministers 
were  merely  required,  before  entering  upon  their  functions,  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  government,  and  to  take  an  oath  "of 
submission  to  the  laws  and  obedience  to  the  government  insti- 
tuted by  the  constitution  of  the  republic  " — such  a  church  might, 
indeed,  claim  to  enjoy  almost  perfect  independence.  But  was 
not  this  independence  purchased  at  the  expense  of  constant 
exposure  to  perils  such  as  had  but  recently  been  experienced  ? 
Was  it  not  better  to  sacrifice  something  in  order  to  obtain 
security  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  power  ?  The  "  nota- 
ble "  Protestants  of  Paris  answered  these  questions  in  the 
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affirmative,  and  demanded  a  union  of  the  Eeformed  and  Luth- 
eran churches  with  the  state.1     They  had  done  better  to  trust 
to  the  working  of  the  well-regulated  system  of  synodical  gov- 
ernment of  their  fathers,  and  to  the  generous  support 

Results  of  .  ?  ./£ 

this  mis-       oi  tne  members  ot  their  own  communion.     1*  or,  if  they 

take 

secured  from  the  state  an  annual  grantof  money  for  the 
support  of  their  ministers,  too  large  to  be  willingly  renounced, 
while  too  niggardly  to  suffice  for  their  decent  maintenance,  they 
reduced  those  ministers  at  the  same  time  to  the  position  of  paid 
officials.  The  first  consul,  soon  to  become  emperor  of  France, 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  extend  to  the  Protestant  churches 
the  control  which  he  already  exercised  over  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  In  accepting  the  desire  expressed  by  the  notable 
Protestants  of  Paris,  and  drawing  up  the  law  that  went  into 
effect,  Portalis  bluntly  stated  it  to  the  first  consul,  as  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  measure,  that,  by  paying  the  pastors,  the  gov- 
ernment placed  them  "  in  immediate  dependence  and  could  eas- 
ily stop,  suspend,  or  withhold  the  salary  of  such  or  such  a 
pastor  and  assure  itself  of  the  submission  and  obedience  of 
all."2 

The  organic  law  for  the  Protestant  churches  of  France  was 
dated  the  eighteenth  of  Germinal  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  Re- 
public, or  the  seventh  of  April,  1802. 

The  first  section  applies  equally  to  the  Eeformed  churches 

and  to  the  churches  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  or  the 

Lutheran  churches.     It  defines  in  detail  the  relations 

of  the  law  of  of  both   to   the   state.     None  but  a  Frenchman   can 

the  18th Ger-        «,    .    .        .  IT  -,  .  -*T    .,1  .    -    , 

minai  (April  officiate  in  public  worship.  Neither  ministers  nor 
churches  can  enter  into  relations  with  foreign  powers 
or  authorities.  Prayers  must  be  offered  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  republic  and  of  the  consuls.  No  doctrinal  decision  or  con- 
fession of  faith  may  be  promulgated  or  taught,  and  no  change  in 


1  Armand  Lods,  L'Eglise  reformee  de  Paris  pendant  la  revolution,  in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  1'hist.  du  Prot.  franp.,  xxxviii.  (1889)  467. 

2  Report  of  Portalis,  22  Brumaire,  An  XII.  (November  12,  1803),  in  Lods,  ubi 
supra,  xxxviii.  469. — "  Leurs  pasteurs."  says  the  author  of  the  Aper$u  de  la 
situation  des   Chretiens  reformes  en  France  (p.  20),  *'  devinrent  des  fonction- 
naires  publics  salaries  par  le  gouvernement  et  confirmes  par  lui   dans  leurs 
charges." 
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discipline  may  be  made,  until  authorized  by  the  government. 
Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  salary  of  the  pastors  of  consis- 
torial  churches.  There  shall  be  two  academies  or  theological 
seminaries  in  the  eastern  part  of  France  for  the  training  of  min- 
isters for  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  one,  at  Geneva,  for  that  of 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  churches.1  All  professors  will  be 
appointed  by  the  first  consul.  A  definite  time  of  study  at  these 
seminaries,  and  a  certificate  from  them,  will  be  exacted  of  all 
persons  before  they  can  be  elected  pastors  in  either  of  the 
Protestant  communions.  The  regulations  adopted  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  seminaries,  the  number  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
fessors, the  method  and  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  certifi- 
cates given,  are  all  to  be  approved  by  the  government. 

The  supervision  could  scarcely  have  been  more  complete. 

The  second  section  of  the  law  applies  particularly  to  the 
Reformed  churches.  These  churches  are  to  have  pastors,  local 
consistories,  and  synods.  There  is  to  be  one  consistorial  church 
for  six  thousand  souls  belonging  to  the  Reformed  communion, 
and  five  consistorial  churches  will  form  the  territory  of  a  synod. 
Each  consistory  shall  be  composed  of  the  pastor  or  pastors  of 
the  individual  church  and  the  elders  or  notable  laymen — not 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve  in  number — chosen  from 
among  the  citizens  paying  the  largest  direct  taxes  to  the  state. 
To  this  body  is  intrusted  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  the 
administration  of  the  finances,  and  the  distribution  of  the  alms 
given  by  the  people.  It  is  to  elect  all  future  pastors  and  to  re- 
move them  for  cause,  but  neither  election  nor  removal  is  to  take 
effect  without  the  approval  of  government.  No  extraordinary 


1  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  old  republic  of  Geneva  had  been  forcibly 
annexed  to  France,  with  scarcely  a  semblance  of  popular  consent,  April  15, 
1798.  This  was  in  the  time  of  the  Directory.  A.  Daguet,  Histoire  de  la  Con- 
federation suisse,  488.  The  extraordinary  commission  which  had  been  elected 
to  deliberate  on  the  relations  of  the  republic  to  France  met  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  on  which  sixteen  hundred  French  troops  had  entered  the  city  by  three 
different  gates,  and  it  reluctantly  voted  in  favor  of  the  union,  in  the  hope  that 
the  conditions  would  be  less  hard.  See  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  subject  in 
Charles  Dardier's  work,  Esai'e  Gasc,  citoyen  de  Geneve  (Paris,  1876),  and  espe- 
cially pages  205-209. — The  modern  Protestant  Theological  Faculty  of  Montau- 
ban  was  established,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  imperial  decree  of  September  17, 
1808.  Ibid.,  219. 
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meeting  can  be  held  without  express  permission  of  the  subpre- 
fect  or  mayor.  The  permission  of  the  government  is  required 
for  the  assembling  of  the  synods,  each  of  which  consists  of  one 
pastor  and  one  elder  or  notable  from  each  of  the  five  churches 
within  its  bounds.  All  matters  that  are  to  come  before  it  must 
be  submitted  in  advance  to  the  councillor  of  state  charged  with 
affairs  respecting  public  worship.  Every  session  must  be  held 
in  the  presence  of  the  prefect  or  subprefect  of  the  department, 
who  shall  forward  the  minutes  of  the  deliberations  to  the  coun- 
cillor of  state  aforementioned.  The  latter  is  enjoined  to  report 
thereupon  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  government.  Six 
days  are  set  down  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  duration  of  the 
synod's  sessions.1 

Such  was  the  plan  of  organization  under  which  the  Keformed 
churches  were  reconstituted  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  has 
remained  in  force,  essentially  unchanged,  up  to  the  present  day. 
Without  provision  for  anything  above  a  meeting  of  five  adja- 
cent churches,  to  be  convened  at  irregular  intervals  and  then 
only  by  permission  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  law  of  the  eigh- 
teenth of  Germinal,  while  taking  the  Keformed  churches  under 
its  protection,  held  forth  no  prospect  of  the  re-establishment  of 
that  orderly  system  of  self-government  by  colloquies  and  pro- 
vincial and  national  synods  which  had  once  been  their  pride 
and  constituted  their  strength.  Nor  was  it  until  the  year  1872, 
or  after  the  lapse  of  full  seventy  years,  that  the  government  was 
induced  to  authorize  the  convocation  of  a  general  or  national 
synod,  the  first  held  since  1659.  Even  this  synod  has  as  yet  had 
no  successor,  the  government  deeming  it  prudent,  in  view  of  di- 
vergencies developed  in  that  assembly,  to  protect  the  minority 
by  declining  to  convene  a  body  which  might  give  to  the  views  of 
the  greater  number  the  sanction  of  law.  This  inconvenience  the 
churches  have  attempted  to  remedy,  not  without  success,  by  the 
shrewd  device  of  instituting  a  system  of  national  and  particular 
synods,  differing  from  those  which  they  desired  in  little  save 
that  their  decisions  are  binding  only  upon  those  who  choose  to 
accept  them.  The  synod  in  each  case  is,  to  use  French  terms, 
officieux  and  not  officiel. 

1  The  Loi  du  18  Germinal  An  X.,  Articles  organiques  des  cultes  protestans 
may  be  read  in  the  Almanach  des  Reformes  et  Protestans  pour  1808,  pages  27-37. 
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With  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  the  eighteenth  of  Germi- 
nal, the  history  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the 
The  law  Edict  of  Nantes  properly  ends.  So  far  as  legislation 
could  effect  that  result,  the  mischief  wrought  by  the 
act  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  so  cruel  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, so  pernicious  to  France  entire,  might  be  said, 
not  without  truth,  to  be  fully  repaired.1  The  Revocation  was 
based  upon  a  false  opinion  that  Protestantism,  thanks  to  the 
measures  put  into  operation  for  that  end,  had  almost,  if  not 
quite,  ceased  to  exist ;  the  new  law  not  only  admitted  its  exist- 
ence, but  made  provision  for  its  perpetuity.  The  Revocation 
proscribed  the  Reformed  worship  ;  the  new  law  took  this  wor- 
ship under  the  protection  of  the  state.  The  Revocation  ordered 
the  Huguenot  ministers  to  leave  France  within  a  fortnight, 
commanding  them  on  pain  of  the  galleys  to  abstain,  meanwhile, 
from  preaching  or  exercising  any  other  function  of  their  office  ; 
the  new  law  pledged  them  a  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  public 
treasury.  The  Revocation  closed  every  school  of  every  grade  ; 
the  new  law  declared  that  there  should  be  a  seminary  in  the 
city  of  Calvin  for  the  systematic  training  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  and  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  elected  minis- 
ter or  pastor  of  a  Reformed  church  without  having  studied  in 
that  seminary  and  without  bringing  a  certificate  of  study  from 
its  professors. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  in  his  Edict  of  Toleration,  fifteen  years 
before,  had  restored  to  the  Huguenots  an  existence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  avowedly  conceding  only  those  rights  which  it  was 
impossible  longer  to  deny  ;  but  he  had  given  them  no  freedom 
of  worship.  Later,  the  National  Assembly  invested  non-Catho- 
lics with  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  population, 
and  forbade  that  any  person  should  be  molested  because  of  his 
opinions.  The  same  body,  in  1790,  made  provision  for  the 
restoration  of  the  property  of  Protestant  refugees  to  their  lawful 
heirs.  But  it  remained  for  the  law  of  the  eighteenth  of  Germinal 
to  set  the  capstone  of  this  monument  of  religious  liberty,  by 

1  "  Ce  ne  fut  qu'  a  cette  epoque  du  18  Germinal  qu'il  leur  rendit  les  droits 
qu'ils  avaient  a  son  attention  et  a  son  interet,  et  que  la  revocation  de  1'edit  de 
Nantes,  si  malheureuse  pour  eux  et  pour  toute  la  France,  fut  entierement 
reparee."  Aper$u  de  la  situation,  etc.,  p.  30. 
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formally  re-establishing  the  public  worship  of  a  long  proscribed 
faith. 

It  was  therefore  with  perfect  sincerity  that  the  deputies  of 
the  Protestants,  a  few  months  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  emperor,  rendered  him 
thanks  for  the  engagements  which  he  had  taken  and  which  he 
had  just  confirmed  by  an  oath.  To  whom  the  emperor  replied  : 
"  I  see  with  pleasure  the  pastors  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
France  here  gathered  together.  I  eagerly  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity  to  testify  to  them  how  well  satisfied  I  have  al- 
?  ways  been  with  everything  reported  to  me  of  the  loy- 
alty and  the  good  conduct  of  the  pastors  and  citizens 
of  the  different  Protestant  communions.  I  am  desirous  that  it 
should  be  known  that  my  intention  and  my  firm  purpose  are 
to  maintain  religious  liberty.  The  domain  of  law  ends  where 
begins  the  indefinite  domain  of  conscience.  The  law  and  the 
monarch  can  do  nothing  against  that  liberty.  Such  are  my 
principles  and  the  principles  of  the  nation  ;  and  if  some  one  of 
those  of  my  blood,  succeeding  me,  were  to  forget  the  oath  I 
have  taken,  and,  deceived  by  the  suggestion  of  a  perverted  con- 
science, should  go  so  far  as  to  violate  it,  I  devote  him  to  public 
animadversion,  and  I  authorize  you  to  give  him  the  name  of 
Nero."1 

Nearly  three  centuries  had  elapsed  since  Jacques  Lefevre 
d'fitaples  discovered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  long  neglected 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation,  and  grasping  by  the  hand  his  pupil  Farel,  uttered 
in  impressive  tones  the  prediction  :  "  Guillauine,  the  world  is 
about  to  be  renewed,  and  you  will  behold  it !  "  To  the  story 
of  that  renovation  and  of  the  brave  people  who  in  France  es- 
poused the  religious  views  promulgated  by  Lefevre  and  others 
of  like  mind  that  came  after  him,  the  volumes  now  given  to  the 
public  and  the  volumes  that  preceded  them  have  been  devoted. 

The  sixteenth  century  witnessed  the  rise  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  religious  and  political  party  that  came  to  be  known 


1  The  address  of  M.  Martin,  of  Geneva,  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
reply  of  Bonaparte,  are  given  in  the  Almauach  des  Reformes  et  Protestans  pour 
1808,  21-23. 
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by  the  name  of  the  Huguenots.  The  bloody  persecutions,  cul- 
minating in  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day,  proved 
powerless  to  exterminate  its  adherents.  Equally  impotent  was 
the  warfare  of  Henry  the  Third  and  of  the  League ;  and  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  voluntarily  accorded  to  the  Huguenots  by  their 
former  ally  and  companion-in-arms,  Henry  of  Navarre,  now  be- 
come Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  was  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  patent  fact  that  Protestantism  in  France  had  won 
an  established  position.  These  events  I  have  set  forth  in  my 
earlier  histories.  In  the  present  work  I  have  treated  of  the  at- 
tempt to  undo  the  work  of  the  great  Henry,  from  the  gradual 
encroachments  under  Louis  the  Thirteenth  to  the  more  rapid 
:ind  more  violent  measures  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  for- 
mal Revocation  of  the  Edict  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  I  have 
also  pointed  out  the  consequences  of  the  recall  in  the  great  emi- 
gration, the  suppression  of  Protestant  worship  save  in  the  pro- 
scribed conventicles  of  the  Desert,  and  the  war  of  the  Carni- 
sards,  into  which  fanaticism  was  driven  by  cruel  intolerance. 
Finally,  I  have  delineated  the  gradual  recovery  by  the  oppressed 
Huguenots  of  their  ecclesiastical  organization  and  of  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  from  which  they  had  been  long  debarred, 
until,  after  being  barely  tolerated,  they  were  at  last  fully  rec- 
ognized by  the  civil  government. 

The  theme  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  impress  itself  upon  the 
reader  as  well  worthy  of  close  study.  Had  they  no  moral  to 
convey,  the  startling  vicissitudes  of  the  Huguenots  would  yet 
be  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  human  experiences.  But  the  story  has  a  message  of  sur- 
passing value  to  impart  in  the  lesson  that,  in  the  wise  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God,  truth  and  right  never  sustain  crushing 
defeat,  never  succumb  to  ultimate  disaster.  Correctly  viewed, 
The  history  ^e  history  of  the  Huguenots  is  in  no  sense  the  his- 
KuenohfSot  tory  °^  a  ^ost  cause-  **  *s  *^e  record  of  the  miserable 
?toS erase*  k^ure  °^  persecution  to  destroy  freedom  of  thought. 
What  a  contemporary  of  the  Revocation  erroneously 
described  as  "  the  last  Efforts  of  Afflicted  Innocence  "  were,  in 
reality,  the  prelude  of  final  triumph. 

I  do  not  forget  the  diminution  in  numbers  sustained  by  the 
Huguenots,  through  the  defection  of  many  driven  from  their 
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ranks,  temporarily  or  permanently,  by  the  intolerable  oppression 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  winnowing,  the  corn  is  certainly  lessened  in  bulk.  But 
the  emigration  of  the  Huguenots,  while  to  France  it  proved  an 
injury  that  has  not  even  yet  been  fully  made  up,  must  be  viewed 
in  the  larger  relations  of  world-history,  wherein  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  Netherlands,  to  Switzerland,  to  Germany,  to 
England,  to  the  United  States,  and  to  other  countries,  far  more 
than  offset  the  "damage  received  by  the  land  which  the  fugitives 
forsook.  It  may  be  true  that  there  are  fewer  Huguenots  in 
France  than  there  were  before  the  effort  to  secure  uniformity  of 
religious  belief  ;  but  the  men  and  women  who  in  almost  every 
part  of  Christendom  boast  the  Huguenot  blood  running  in  their 
veins  doubtless  far  exceed  in  number  the  original  victims  of 
royal  tyranny.  And,  in  fact,  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France  itself,  proud  of  their  ancestral  faith  and  of  their  his- 
tory, have  within  our  own  days  awakened  to  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  their  powers  and  of  their  mission,  regarding  it  their  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  renew  the  struggle  to  win  for  their  re- 
ligious views  a  country  which  they  bade  fair  to  gain  over,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  their  ambitious  efforts  were  thwarted 
by  the  violence  of  persecution. 

Meanwhile,  exerting  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  shape,  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent,  the  policy  of  a  nation  that  scarcely  appre- 
ciates as  yet  the  service  which  those  men  of  firm  and  loyal  prin- 
ciple rendered  to  France  in  the  past,  or  the  service  which  their 
successors  are  capable  of  rendering  to  France  in  the  future. 
During  the  course  of  the  very  year  in  which  these  lines  are 
written  (1895),  it  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  public  attack 
upon  Protestantism  in  the  city  of  Paris,  that  the  adherents  of 
this  religion,  although  constituting,  as  is  asserted,  but  one  million 
out  of  the  thirty-seven  millions  of  Frenchmen,  give  the  law  to, 
and,  in  a  sense,  govern  the  other  thirty-six  millions.  They  have 
been  styled  "  an  oppressive  minority,"  and  it  has  been  alleged 
in  proof  of  the  appropriateness  of  this  designation  that  there 
are  places  in  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne  which  have 
but  a  single  Protestant  inhabitant,  and  this  Protestant  is  the 
mayor  of  the  commune.  If  the  statement  be  correct,  the  fact 
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is,  on  a  small  scale,  as  significant  as  the  larger  national  fact 
that  in  the  first  cabinet  of  a  truly  Republican  character,  after 
the  fall  of  President  MacMahon,  in  1879,  a  majority  of  the 
ministers — five  out  of  nine — were  Protestants,  and  that  from 
that  time  to  this  the  Protestant  representation  in  the  chief 
councils  of  the  nation  has  never  been  small.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  urged  as  a  grievance  that  in  those  branches  of  the  admin- 
istration that  specially  call  for  high  intellectual  culture  Protes- 
tants have  appropriated  a  share  to  which  they  are  not  entitled 
—that  a  Protestant  is  the  director  of  the  normal  school,  that 
Protestants  are  at  the  head  of  primary  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion, that  a  Protestant  woman  presides  over  the  school  of 
Sevres,  that  Protestant  generals  direct  the  polytechnic  school 
and  the  school  of  Versailles,  and  that  there  are  a  host  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  courts  of  law,  as  judges,  counsellors,  and  officers. 
But  the  charge,  instead  of  a  reproach,  is  in  reality  a  tribute  to 
the  stanch  integrity,  the  superior  type  of  manhood,  and  the  in- 
telligent attachment  to  free  institutions  that  characterize  a  body 
of  men  whose  ancestors  always  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

A  minority  that  by  virtue  of  its  own  excellence  can  so  main-    > 
tain  itself,  far  from  being  "  oppressive,"  is  entitled  to  be  regarded 
with   profound   respect  and  genuine    admiration.     The    cause  * 
which  that  minority  represents  may  almost  be  said    to  have 
won  the  victory  already  by  anticipation ;  for  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  the  principles  for  which  the  Huguenots  battled  ^ 
are  not  only  elevated  and  ennobling,  but  imperishable.  V) 
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A. 

Abbadie,  Jacques,  i.  385. 

Abjurations,  unsatisfactory,  i.  557 ;  com- 
pulsory, ii.  46 ;  of  Protestant  pastors  and 
Roman  Catholic  priests  at  the  French 
Revolution,  ii.  562,  563. 

Abraham.     See  Mazel. 

Academies,  or  Universities,  and  Colleges,  j 
Huguenot,  i.  383,  seq.,  515. 

Agau,  the  mill  on  the.     See  Nismes. 

Aigaliers,   Rossel,  Baron  of,   ii.  308 ;  his 
history  and  plans  for  pacifying  the  Ce-   \ 
vennes,  ii.  361,  seq. ;  a  novel  and  imprac- 
ticable undertaking,  ii.  364,  365  ;  goes  to 
Languedoc  with  Villars,   ii.   366,   367;   j 
is  opposed  by  Basville,  ib. ;  and  by  the 
bishops  of  Alais  and  Uzes,  ii.  368  ;  gains  j 
over  Basville,  ii.  369  ;  his  band  of  loyal  ! 
Protestants,  ib.;  confers  with  Cavalier,   | 
ii.  375,    398;    his  new  effort,  ii.   399;   } 
has  an  audience  with  the  king,  ii.  405  :    ! 
his  end,  ii.  408. 

Aigues  Mortes,  ii.  117,  seq.  See  Tour  de  | 
Constance. 

Aigues  Vives,  ii.  261,  262. 

Aiguisier,  Philippe,  missionary  at  La  Salle,  | 
tries  to  convert  Tessier  at  his  execution,  j 
but  is  converted,  ii.  157-9  ;  becomes  u  the  • 
proselyte  of  Providence,"  ii.  159. 

Aimargues,  i.  317. 

Air,  songs  in  the,  i.  541 ;  ii.  181-183. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  treaty  of  (1748),  ii.  486. 

Alais,  i.  406;  National  Synod  of,  see  I 
Synods,  National ;  peace  of.  June  27,  | 
1629,  i.  343. 

Albret,  Jeanne  d',  Queen  of  Navarre,  favors  | 
the  Reformation  in  Beam,  i.  5,  129,  ' 
seq.  ;  her  reply  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ar- 
magnac,  i.  130 ;  conspiracy  against,  i. 
131 ;  her  ordinance  of  1566,  i.  132 ;  her 
territories  seized  by  La  Terride,  i.  133  ; 
her  authority  restored  by  Count  Mont- 
gomery, ib.;  her  ecclesiastical  ordinances 
of  1571,  i.  134  ;  which  are  maintained  in 
force  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  i.  135  ;  her 
legislation  overturned  by  Louis  XIII. ,  i. 
153,  seq. 

Alencon,  i.  497,  498;  synod  of,  i.  365, 
eeq. 


Allix,  Pierre,  ii.  34. 

Americ,  first  consul  of  Montpellier,  and  its 

brave  defender,  i.  226,  seq. 
Amyraut,  Moise,  i.,  366,  384,  485. 
Ancre,  Marshal  d',  i.  14,  78,  106,  125,  126, 

Augouleme,  ii.  91  ;  Jacques  du  Perron, 
Bishop  of,  attacks  the  Huguenots  as 
dangerous  to  the  State,  i.  393  ;  Margaret 
of,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
favors  the  Reformation  in  Beam,  i. 

i29> 

Anne  of  Austria,  i.  277,  seq.,  367,  388  ;  hrr 
dying  injunctions,  i.  450. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  intercedes  for 
the  Huguenot  galley  slaves,  ii.  311  ;  ii. 
340  ;  sends  money  to  the  Camisards,  ii. 
412. 

Annecy,  Jean  d'Aranthon,  Bishop  of,  i. 
434,  seq.  ;  applies  to  Louis  XIV.  to  com- 
pel the  Protestants  of  Gex  to  be  con- 
verted, i.  439,  seq. 

Annee  des  magnificences  (1612),  i.  108. 

Annexes,  the,  i.  354. 

Apostates,  laws  against,  i.  443. 

Appenzell  contributes  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Huguenot  refugees,  ii.  82. 

Argouges,  the  Abbe  of,  i.  462. 

Armagnae,  Cardinal,  i.  130. 

Arnaud,  Etienne,  a  pastor  of  the  Desert, 
ii.  433  ;  his  execution,  ii.  442. 

Arnaud,  Henri,  pastor  of  the  Waldenees 
of  Piedmont  and  leader  in  the  u  Glori- 
ous Recovery  "  of  their  valleys,  ii.  192. 

Arnauld,  Pierre,  surnamed  a  Arnauld  du 
Fort,"  i.  243-246 ;  his  death,  i.  247. 

Arnault,  ii.  54. 

Arnoul,  royal  intendant  at  La  Rochelle  ; 
his  irreligion,  ii.  43  ;  ii.  124. 

Arnoux,  Father,  confessor  of  Louis  XIII. , 
i.  147,  148,  154,  155,  161,  162,  167 ;  re- 
moved by  Constable  Luynes,  i.  215. 

Artaignan's  polite  summons  to  abjure,  ii. 
112. 

Arthouan,  attempts  to  erect  a  Huguenot 
church  at,  ii.  492. 

Artois,  the  Count  of,  later  Charles  X. ,  ii. 
541  ;  opposes  the  edict  of  toleration,  and 
is  rebuked  by  the  Count  of  Provence, 
ii.  548. 
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Arzilliers,  Marquis  of,  a  deputy  general,  i 
27-3,  389,  407. 

Assemblies,  political.  See  Political  As- 
semblies. 

Astier,  Gabriel,  ii.  184. 

Atheism,  triumph  of,  in  the  Revolution, 
ii.  559 ;  end  of,  ii.  568. 

Aubenas,  how  converted  by  Marshal  Or- 
nano,  i  301,  seq. 

Aubign6,  Agrippa  d',  contrasted  with 
Duplessis  Mornay,  i.  21 ;  his  indignation 
at  Bouillon's  suggestions,  i,  44.  45 ;  ii. 
15. 

Aubigne,  Constant  d',  son  of  Agrippa  and 
father  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  ii.  15, 
16. 

Aubigne,  Francoise  d'.  See  Maintenon, 
Madame  de. 

Audiffrey,  Saint  Esprit,  i.  237,  238. 

Aunis,  i  5 ;  ii.  93. 

Avaux,  the  Count  d',  ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands.  His  embarrassment  and 
shuffling  replies,  ii.  8 ;  on  Claude's 
kt  Plaintes,"  ii.  90 ;  ii.  91,  seq. 

Avertisseiir,  the,  i.  381. 


B. 

Baden,  ii.  83. 

Baduel,  Claude,  i.  384. 

Barbara,  ii.  334,  335. 

Barbets,  a  designation  for  the  Camisard 
insurgents,  ii.  254. 

Barere  de  Vieuzac ;  his  eloquent  plea  for 
the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  prop- 
erty of  the  Huguenots,  ii.  558,  seq. 

Barre  des  Cevennes,  ii.  315. 

Barrillon,  French  ambassador  at  London, 
it  95,  96. 

Basnage,  Benjamin,  moderator  of  the  Syn- 
od of  Alencon,  his  firm  attitude,  i. 
366. 

Ba«nage,  Jacques,  the  government  re- 
prints and  circulates  a  letter  of  his  on 
loyalty,  ii.  485. 

BftHsompierre,  Marshal,  his  mission  to 
Kngland,  i.  279,  seq.;  repudiates  the 
claim  of  Charles  I.  to  be  the  warrantor 
of  the  peace  with  the  Huguenots,  i.  280. 

Bastide,  Jean,  the  heroic  pastor  and  de- 
fender of  Saint  Affrique,  i.   308,  seq.;    i 
Louis  XIII.  demands  his  removal,  i.  313.    ) 

Basville,  Lamoignon  de,  Intendant  in  i 
Languedoc,  ii.  157,  199,  201,  218,  219,  | 
339;  invested  with  power  of  life  and  i 
death,  ii.  202;  wreaks  vengeance  on  I 
Aigues  Vives,  ib.;  declares  that  Mont-  i 
revel's  projects  resemble  a  Saint  Bar-  I 
tholomew's  massacre,  ii.  349  ;  opposes  I 
Aigaliers's  plan,  ii.  367  ;  u  king  and  ty-  I 
rant  of  Languedoc,"  ii.  367 ;  is  gained  | 
over  by  Aigaliers  to  his  plan,  ii.  369;  | 
hia  ill-humor  at  the  conference  with  | 
Cavalier,  ii.  382-383  ;  ii  413,  417,  446. 

Bausset,  Cardinal,  hia  eulogy  of  Bossuet, 


Bayle.  Pierre,  i.  385;  his  statement  re- 
garding the  pretended  Huguenot  insults 
at  Parthenay,  i.  403;  his  remarks  on 
the  severity  of  the  persecution  under 
Louis  XIV.,  i.  564,  505. 

Beam,  i.  5,  41,  51,  112;  reduction  of,  i. 
127-155  ;  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic population  of,  i.  128 ;  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in,  i.  129,  seq.;  mutual 
toleration  in,  i.  131 ;  its  institutions 
overturned  by  Louis  XIH.,  i.  153-155  ; 
i.  159 ;  the  great  Dragonnades  begin  in, 
i.  552,  seq.;  conversion  d  la  J3earnaisey 
i  554. 

Beaufort,  i.  7. 

Beecher,  Sir  William,  at  La  Rochelle,  i. 
284. 

Begon,  curate  of  Mer,  a  "scourge  of  the 
Calvinists,"  ii.  230. 

Benches  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Protes- 
tant churches,  i.  526,  seq. 

Benezet,  %  student,  hung,  ii.  486. 

Benoist,  Elie,  i  385;  his  history  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  i  491 ,  seq. ;  vindicates 
the  course  of  the  ministers,  ii.  1(39  ;  de- 
mands religious  liberty,  ii.  202. 

Bentivoglio,  Cardinal,  on  Huguenot  sta- 
tistics, i.  5,  369. 

Beraud,  Michel,  i.  384. 

Beraud,  Pierre,  pastor  at  Montauban,  i. 
257,  385. 

Bereau,  Marie,  ii.  450. 

Bergerac,  i.  193. 

Bernard,  Charles,  appointed  historiogra- 
pher of  Louis  XIII.,  i.  209. 

Bernard's  Maxims,  i.  447. 

Bernard,  Samuel,  ii.  112. 

Berne  hospitable  to  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gees, ii.  82. 

Berwick,  the  Duke  of,  is  appointed  to 
succeed  Villars  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  Languedoc,  ii.  41 2. 

Beulaugue,  a  Camisard,  ii.  411. 

Beziers,  i.  235. 

Bezons,  Intendant  at  Bordeaux,  ii.  154. 

Billard,  Daniel,  ii.  381. 

Billela,  Don  Juan  de,  i.  340. 

Bion,  Juhn,  chaplain  on  a  galley,  ii.  124 ; 
his  conversion,  ii.  136,  137. 

Bishops,  ignoble  curiosity  of,  ii.  309. 

Blavet.  in  Brittany,  i.  252 ;  royal  fleet  in 

port  of,  captured  by  Soubise,  i.  253. 
Boeton.   Laurent,  his  attempt  in  Rouer- 
gue,  ii.  334,  335 ;  his  Christian  fortitude 
and  death,  ii.  414,  seq. 
Bohain,  a  nest  of  guides,  ii.  75. 
Boisdauphin,  Marshal,  i.  121. 
Boissize,  Jean  de  Turnery, 'Seigneur  de,  i. 

Jtoite  d  Caillonx,  la,  ii.  178. 

Bonbonnoux,  Jacques,  a  Camisard  soldier, 
and  subsequently  a  preacher  of  the  Des- 
ert, ii.  300,  375,  433. 

Bonnet,  Molse,  ii.  239. 

Bontems,  governor  of  Versailles,  ii.  18. 

Bordeaux,  i.  7 ;  Protestant  ministers  of, 
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commanded  to  hold  religions  services,  i 
120;  losses  through  Huguenot  emigra- 
tion, ii.  76 ;  dispute  between  the  con- 
sistory of ,  and  Etienne  Gibert,  ii.  471, 
seq.  ;  the  Bishop  of,  his  speech,  i.  404. 
Bordeaux,  or  Bourdeaux,  in  Dauphiny, 

Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  his  funeral 
oration  in  honor  of  Chancellor  Le  Tellier, 
ii.  55,  seq  ;  as  a  persecutor,  ii.  57,  seq.; 
rebukes  a  cruel  lady  superior,  ii.  114; 
accuses  the  ministers  of  cowardice,  ii. 
167. 

Bouchu,  Intendant  of  Burgundy,  i.  4.35  ; 
destroys  the  Protestant  churches  of  Gex, 
i.  436,  seq.;  his  insolence  toward  Geneva, 
i.  438. 

Bouffard,  Jean  de,  Sieur  de  Madiane,  i. 
39:5. 

Bouffard,  Samuel  de,  Sieur  de  la  Garrigue, 
i.  293. 

Boufflers,  Marquis  of,  i.  558,  561  ;  another 
person  of  the  same  name,  ii.  452. 

Bouillon,  Duke  of,  i.  37,  38 ;  becomes  a 
tool  of  the  court,  i  39 ;  his  ample  recom- 
pense, i.  40;  i.  41,  44,  64,  106,  171,  172, 
179,  189,  191. 

Bourbon,  Antoine  of,  i.  129. 

Bourbon,  Catharine  of,  i.  176. 

Boyd,  Robert,  i.  384. 

Breteuil,  Baron,  ii.  538. 

Briatexte,  i.  237,  293. 

Brissac,  i.  48. 

Brittany,  i.  5. 

Broglie,  Count  de,  ii.  218,  239,  268 ;  re- 
moved, ii.  282. 

Brousson,  Claude,  i.  384;  draws  up  the 
''project"  for  the  Protestants,  i.  533,  seq.; 
ii.  114,  1 16  ;  copies  the  letter  of  Vivens, 
ii.  194  ;  his  active  course,  ii.  195,  seq. ;  calls 
on  the  exiled  ministers  to  return,  ii.  197  ; 
and  himself  returns,  ii.  198 ;  his  intrepid- 
ity, ii.  199,  seq.;  his  appeal  to  the  king, 
ii.  205 ;  the  price  set  on  his  head  increased, 
ib. ;  his  capture,  trial,  and  execution,  ii. 
206-210  ;  vindicated  by  the  records  from 
contemporaneous  calumnies,  ii.206,  207. 

Brueys,  David  Augustin,  ii.  185,  187  ;  his 
false  statements  respecting  Claude 
Brousson  disproved  by  the  official  rec- 
ords, ii.  206,  207 ;  his  bad  faith,  ii.  226, 
et  passim  ;  ii.  230,  231,  243. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of,  i. 
276,  seq.;  sails  to  the  relief  of  La  Ro- 
chelle,  i.  284  ;  lands  on  the  Isle  de  Rd,  i. 
285;  his  bad  generalship,  i.  286,  seq.; 
failure  of  his  enterprise,  i.  389 ;  it  hastens 
the  fall  of  La  Rochelle,  i.  290 ;  his  new 
demands,  i.  324. 

Bull  of  Clement  XI.  against  the  Camisards, 
ii.  298. 

Bullion,  Claude  de,  i.  43,  49,  51. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  L  500 ;  his  account  of  the 
Dragonnades,  iL  48,  seq. 

Bussv  Rabutin  applauds  the  Revocation, 
ii.  53,  54. 


C. 

Cadets  de  la  Croix,  ii.  293, 295,332, 343, 344. 

Caisse  des  Conversions,  i.  473,  seq.  ;  its 
paltry  outlay,  i.  475. 

Caladon,  on  the  Ce'venol  prophets,  ii.  187. 

Galas,  Jean,  falsely  accused  of  murdering 
his  son,  ii.  505,  seq. ;  tried  and  executed, 
ii.  507 ;  his  Christian  fortitude,  ib.  ;  ex- 
ertions of  Voltaire  in  behalf  of  his  fam- 
ily, ii.  508 ;  the  case  retried  and  the 
memory  of  Galas  vindicated,  ii.  510. 

Calonges,  i.  226. 

Calvin,  John,  opposes  iconoclasm,  ii.  249. 

Calvinism,  departure  from  strict,  ii.  478. 

Calvisson,  the  Camisards  hold  public  ser- 
vices at,  ii.  386,  seq. 

Calvisson,  the  Marquis  of,  ii.  478. 

Cameron,  John,  i.  120,  257,  384. 

Camisards,  uprising  of,  ii.  215,  seq.  ;  the 
death  of  Abbe  du  Chayla  gives  the  sig- 
nal, ii.  236 ;  they  barbarously  burn  the 
castle  of  La  Deveze,  and  butcher  the 
inmates,  ii.,  237 ;  repulsed  at  Font 
Morte,  ii.  238 ;  they  retaliate,  ii.  241  ; 
the  uprising  an  unpremeditated  move- 
ment, ib. ;  not  instigated  from  abroad, 
ii.  242 ;  why  they  destroy  churches  and 
rectories,  ii.  248,  seq. ;  have  no  religious 
teachers  to  restrain  them,  ii.  249;  wor- 
ship at  Collet  de  Dtze,  ii.  251 ;  are  at- 
tacked at  Champ  Domergues,  ii.  252 ; 
the  insurgents  known  by  various  names, 
ii.  254 ;  origin  of  the  designation  Cam- 
isards, ii.  255 ;  their  manifesto,  ii.  272  ; 
pretended  Camisard  medals,  ii.  273, 
seq.  ;  foreign  Protestants  remonstrate 
against  their  policy,  ii.  274  ;  their  re- 
ligious services,  ii.  277 ;  manners  and 
morals,  ii.  278 ;  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, ii.  279 ;  their  secret  stores,  ii. 
280 ;  Clement  XL's  bull  against,  ii.  296  ; 
their  disaster  at  La  Tour  de  Belot,  ii. 
298,  299  ;  death  of  Jacques  Pontier,  one 
of  their  martyrs,  ii.  301,  302 ;  fortitude 
of  the  sufferers,  ii.  303  ;  their  varying 
success,  ii.  311,  312;  they  retaliate,  ii. 
323 ;  their  discipline,  ii.  325 ;  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, ii.  332 ;  exchange  prisoners,  ii. 
342;  capture  of  their  hospitals  and 
stores,  ii.  355 ;  they  demand  liberty  of 
conscience,  ii.  374;  hold  public  service 
at  Vezenobres,  ib. ;  their  public  worship 
at  Calvisson,  ii.  386,  seq.;  which  are  at- 
tended from  far  and  near,  ii.  388  ;  de- 
ceptive terms  offered  to  them  by  Villars, 
ii.  399,  400 ;  account  of  them  by  Rocay- 
rol,  ii.  406,  seq. :  surrender  of  their 
chiefs  after  Roland's  death,  ii.  411  ; 
money  sent  from  abroad  does  not  reach 
them,  ii.  412 ;  execution  of  chiefs  that 
return  to  Languedoc,  ii.  413  ;  end  of  the 
struggle,  ii.  4l6,seq.;  its  results,  ii.  419, 
seq.  See  Cavalier,  Huguenots,  Roland, 
etc. 
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Camisards  blancs,  ii.  293,  344. 

Camp,  Miss,  case  of,  ii.  515. 

Carapredon,  ii  442. 

Candale,  Duke  of;  his  ephemeral  conver- 
sion, i.  125. 

Carcassonne,  i.  225. 

Carla  or  Carlat,  i.  293,  299. 

Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  i.  269. 

Carmelite  monk,  brought  to  bless  the  royal 
camp  before  Montauban,  i.  209,  210. 

Castanet,  Henry,  a  Camisard  leader,  ii. 
245 ;  his  marriage  and  clemency,  ii.  300 ; 
ii.  306,  307,  342,  411,  413. 

Casteljaloux,  i  194. 

Castets,  i  194. 

Castillon,  i.  193. 

Castres,  i.  5,  6,  257,  259,  293,  299,  306,  307. 

Catinat,  Abdias  Morel,  or,  ii  262,  269, 334, 
335,  371,  387,  411,  413. 

Caumont,  M.  de,  royal  commissioner,  i. 
390. 

Cavalier,  Jean,  a  Camisard  leader,  his 
history,  ii  257-259;  gathers  a  band,  ii. 
260 ;  holds  a  conventicle  at  Aigues  Vives, 
ii.  261 ;  is  elected  chief,  ii  2(53 ;  takes 
the  castle  of  Servas  by  a  ruse,  ii.  263; 
his  Christmas  services  at  Saint  Christol 
interrupted  by  an  attack  which  he  re- 
pulses, ii.  265,  266 ;  fails  to  penetrate 
into  Vivarais,  ii.  269  ;  his  boldness  and 
success,  ii.  297 ;  disaster  at  La  Tour  de 
Belot,  ii  298,  299 ;  his  letters,  ii.  324 ; 
attack  on  Sommieres,  ii  324 ;  ii.  327,  330, 
331 ;  his  message  to  the  governor  of 
Nismes,  ii.  342  ;  his  success  at  Les  De- 
vois  de  Martignargues,  ii  345,  seq.;  is 
surprised  and  Buffers  great  loss  at  Nages, 
ii  352,  seq.;  bra  very  of  his  young  brother, 
ii.  354 ;  holds  an  interview  with  La 
Lande,  at  Pont  d'Avesnes,  ii.  371,  seq.; 
his  mistake,  ii  '3T3 ;  confers  with  Aiga- 
liere,  ii.  375 ;  his  submissive  letter  to 
Villars,  ii.  376,  377 ;  his  apology,  ii  378  ; 
his  interview  with  Villars  at  Nismes, 
ii  380,  seq. ;  pretended  royal  answer  to 
his  demands,  ii.  391,  seq. ;  receives  a  royal 
commission  as  colonel,  ii.  394;  is  re- 
proved by  Roland,  ii.  395 ;  abandoned 
by  his  followers,  ii.  396,  seq.;  his  last 
interview  with  Roland  and  Ravanel,  ii. 
401 ;  leaves  Languedoc,  ii  402,  40o  ;  and 
escapes  into  Switzerland,  ii.  404  ;  subse- 
quent fortunes,  and  death,  ii.  404,  405. 

Cevennes,  i.  5,  234,  298,  314,  seq.  ;  ii. 
216;  Protestant  population  of,  ii.  217; 
devastation  of,  ii.  314,  seq.;  its  results, 
ii.  320. 

Chalas,  i.  166. 

Chambers  of  the  Edict,  i.  42,  344,  352; 
proposed  abolition  of,  i.  456  ;  suppressed 
by  Louis  XIV.,  January,  1669,  i.  460. 

Chambre  ardenle,  ii.  239. 

Cfiambres  mi-parties,  suppressed,  i.  482. 

Chambrun,  Jacques  Pineton  de  (the  el- 
der), i  383;  (the  younger),  ii  47,  131, 
132. 


Chamier,  Daniel,  i.  40  ;  killed  at  the  siege 

of  Montauban,  i.  203-205 ;  i  384. 
Chamier,  Daniel,  of  Montelimart.  i.  538. 
Charenton,  the  Bailli  of,  undertakes  tore- 
form  the  Protestant  confession  and  lit- 
urgy, i.  503,  504. 

Charenton,  proposed  Protestant  university 
at,  i.  160  ;  opposed  by  the  University  of 
Paris,  i.  160,  161 ;  the  Parisians  burn 
the  Protestant  temple,  i  202  ;  synods 
of,  see  Synods,  National ;  reading  of  the 
Pastoral  Admonition  at,  i.  518;  trick  to 
surprise  the  worshippers  at,  ii  33  ;  the 
temple  torn  down,  ii.  36. 

Charenton,  provincial  synod  of,  foils  the 
treacherous  project  of  reunion,  i.  467. 

Charles, Prince  of  Wales, afterward  Charles 
I.  of  England,  i.  249  ;  marries  Henrietta 
of  France,  i.  250;  the  English  envoys 
make  him  a  warrantor  of  the  peace,  i. 
269 ;  his  treatment  of  Henrietta  of 
France,  i.  278,  seq. ;  declares  war  against 
Louis  XIII. ,  i.  283 ;  his  duplicity,  i.  287  ; 
his  continued  assurances,  i.  329  ;  he 
sends  a  third  fleet  to  La  Rochelle,  i.  330 ; 
receives  new  appeals-  from  Rohan  and 
La  Rochelle,  i.  339 ;  makes  peace  with 
France,  i  341 . 

Charles  II.,  of  England,  orders  a  collec- 
tion in  London  in  behalf  of  the  Hngue- 
nots  (1681),  i.  512;  and  promises  them 
denization,  i  513. 

Charles,  pastor  at  Montauban,  i.  257. 

Chartres,  Bishop  of,  on  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  i.  268. 

Chastelet,  Paul  Hay,  Marqnisof;  his  at- 
tack upon  Huguenot  rights  in  a  book 
entitled  u  La  Politique  de  France,"  i 
468,  seq. 

Chateauneuf ,  the  Marquis  of,  a  Secretary 
of  State,  on  what  Huguenot  ministers 
may  preach  about,  i.  504;  drafts  the 
edict  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ii. 
25. 

Chatillon,  M.  de,  i  7,  48, 64,  166,  171,  189, 
191 ;  he  is  distrusted  and  "disauthorized  " 
by  the  Huguenots,  i.  220,  221  ;  i  254. 

Chatillon  sur  Loing,  i.  515. 

Chaumette  introduces  the  "Goddess"  of 
Reason  to  the  National  Convention,  ii. 
563,  564. 

Cheiron,  Protestant  pastor  at  Nismes, 
abjures,  ii.  51,  52. 

Chenevix,  Paul,  a  judge  of  the  Parliament 
of  Metz  ;  his  naked  corpse  dragged  on  a 
hurdle  through  the  city,  ii.  152. 

Chevreuse,  Claude  de  Lorraine,  duke  of ; 
his  magnanimity,  i.  224, '282. 

Children,  Huguenot,  may  become  Roman 
Catholics  at  seven  years  of  age,  i.  494 ;  to 
be  baptized  by  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
according  to  the  revocatory  edict,  ii.  29. 

Choiseul,  the  duke  of,  ii.  496. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  condemns  the 
Revocation,  ii  66,  67. 

Cinq-Mars,  i.  367. 
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Circles  (cercles)  established,  i.  46  ;  a  circle 
convened,  i.  75,  seq. ;  what  the  Duchess 
of  Rohan  says  in  reference  to  it,  i.  78. 
Cities  of  refuge,  i.  7,  51,  163,  164,  165,  229. 
Clairac,  i.  193,  194,  219. 

Claris,  ii.  417. 

Claude,  Jean,  i.  384,  385,  412 ;  his  appeal 
to  Louis  XIV.,  i.  499,  500  ;  i.  519,  520; 
ii.  34 ;  is  expelled  from  France,  ii.  35  ; 
ii.  47  •  writes  the  "Plaintes,"  ii.  90  ;  his 
book  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in 
London,  ii.  97,  98. 

Clausel,  i.  340,  341. 

Clement  XL,  Pope,  issues  a  bull  against 
the  Camisards,  ii.  296. 

Clergy,  Roman  Catholic,  the  demands  of, 
foreshadow  the  Revocation,  i.  101 ;  a 
fund  established  by  them  for  pensioning 
converts  from  the  Huguenot  pastors,  i. 
105 ;  importunity  respecting  Beam,  i. 
127,  seq.;  gifts  to  the  crown,  i.  127, 
note ;  through  the  Bishop  of  Rennes 
demand  the  repeal  of  the  edicts  favor- 
able to  the  Protestants,  1621,  i.  212, 
213 ;  also  that  the  cities  of  refuge  be 
taken  away,  ib.*;  and  La  Rochelle  re- 
duced to  be  a  village,  i.  214;  their  com- 
plaints through  the  archbishop  of  Sens, 
i.  401,  seq. ;  instigate  legislation  against 
the  Huguenots,  i.  453 ;  their  irritation 
at  the  recall  of  the  royal  edict  of  16(i6, 
and  of  decisions  "  that  had  been  ob- 
tained at  inconceivable  trouble  and  ex- 
pense," i.  463  ;  remonstrate  through  the 
Bishop  of  Uzes,  i.  464  ;  their  pastoral 
admonition,  i.  515,  seq.;  which  is  ordered 
to  be  read  to  all  Protestant  consistories, 
i.  517 ;  their  activity  and  joy  at  the  de- 
struction of  churches,  i.  548  ;  close  their 
eyes  to  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, ii.  6  ;  perplexity  of,  ii.  141 ;  their 
indignation  at  the  Camisard  services  at 
Calvisson,  ii.  390 ;  their  activity  and 
spies,  ii.  438 ;  they  oppose  the  tolerant 
projects  of  Lafayette,  ii.  542,  548. 

Coeuvres,  Marquis  of,  i.  39,  40. 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste  (the  "  great"  Col- 
bert), controller  general  of  finances,  i. 
444;  ii.  14. 

Colbert,  coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  on  l '  the  path  strewn  with  flow- 
ers" offered  to  the  Huguenots  by  Louis 
XIV.,  ii.  8. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  monument  of,  ii.  554. 

Collections  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  England  and  Scotland,  i.  219. 

Collet  deDeze,  its  remaining  "temple,"  ii. 
250,  seq. 

Collet,  Susanne,  attempts  flight  in  a  cask, 
ii.  72, 

Colom,  ii.  435,  436. 

Commissioners  to  visit  the  provinces,  i. 
405,  426. 

Concini,  Concino.   See  Ancre,  Marshal  of. 

Concordat  of  Napoleon  with  the  pope 
(1801),  ii.  571. 


Conde,  Prince  of,  i.  23 ;  withdraws  from 
court,  i.  79  ;  shows  how  kings  may  law- 
fully be  killed,  i.  97 ;  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  result  of  the  states  general, 
i.  106 ;  receives  a  stinging  rebuke  from 
Constable  Montmorency,  i.  108 ;  the  as- 
sembly of  Nismes  concludes  a  treaty  of 

.  union  with  him,  i.  121;  letter  of  Rohan 
to,  i.  124 ;  i.  125  ;  his  assurances  to  the 
Protestants,  i.  146,  147;  i.  148,  167; 
advocates  the  exemplary  punishment  of 
Negrepelisse,  i.  223 ;  sent  to  crush  the 
Huguenots,  i.  299  ;  secures  Rohan's  es- 
tates, i.  305 ;  his  zeal  and  importunity, 
ib.;  treats  Realmont  brutally,  i.  306;  be- 
sieges Saint  Affrique,  i.  307,  seq. ;  but  is 
compelled  to  retire,  i.  312  ;  his  remarks 
on  the  Cevennes,  i.  314,  seq.;  his  dis- 
satisfaction, i.  316  ;  his  bloodthirsty 
policy,  i.  817;  his  correspondence  with 
Rohan,  i.  318. 

"Confiscation  of  body  and  goods"  may 
mean  either  death  or  banishment  for 
life,  ii.  29,  note. 

Consistories,  Protestant,  i.  374. 

Conty,  Prince  of,  i.  23. 

Conversion,  fund  for.  See  "Caisse  des 
Conversions." 

Conversions,  the  age  of,  fixed  at  fourteen 
for  boys  and  twelve  for  girls,  i.  445 ; 
which  age  is  regarded  by  the  clergy  as 
too  advanced,  i.  464  ;  lowered  to  seven 
years  by  the  "  terrible  "  law  of  June  17, 
1681,  i.  494,  seq.;  unsatisfactory  and 
ephemeral,  i.  558,  563,  564 ;  number  of, 
ii.  27;  in  obedience  to  the  king,  ii  44, 
seq. ;  zeal  for  making,  ii.  69. 

Coquerel,  Athanase  fils,  on  Jean  Fabre, 
ii.  495,  note. 

Corneille,  Thomas,  ii.  54. 

Cornelly,  Mesdames  de,  ii.  408,  409. 

Coronation  oath,  i.  102,  103;  ii.  522,  523. 

Corpses,  Huguenot,  tried,  condemned,  and 
dragged  naked  on  hurdles  to  the  com- 
mon sewer,  ii.  148-153  ;  a  punishment 
which  the  government  finds  "unedify- 
ing,"  ii.  154. 

Corteiz,  Pierre,  the  first  ordained  pastor 
of  the  churches  of  the  Desert,  ii.  434, 
435 ;  his  letter  to  Campredon,  ii.  442 ; 
ii.  445. 

Cosnac,  Bishop  of  Valence,  i.  536;  his 
eulogy  of  the  piety  of  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  7; 
his  persecuting  zeal,  ii.  50  ;  his  charac- 
ter, ii.  51 ;  ii.  115,  131, 132. 

Cottin,  a  Protestant  minister,  returns  to 
France,  ii.  173,  seq. 

Cotton,   Father,  royal   confessor,   i.  160, 

Couderc  (of  the  village  of  La  Roche), 
killed,  ii.  237. 

Couderc  the  younger  (of  Mazel  Rosade), 
surnamed  Lafleur,  forms  a  Camisard 
band,  and  thirsts  for  revenge,  ii.  261. 

Council  of  Conscience,  the ;  of  whom  com- 
posed, ii.  10,  seq. 
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Court,  Antoine,  the  Restorer  of  French 
Protestantism;  his  childhood,  ii.  428, 
429  ;  becomes  a  preacher,  ii  430 ;  an  en- 
emy of  fanaticism,  ib.;  the  scourge  of 
the  prophets,  ii.  431 ;  gathers  the  first 
synod  of  the  Desert,  ii.  432,  seq.;  his 
ordination,  ii.  435,  seq.;  on  attempted 
rescues  of  pastors,  ii.  442 ;  leaves  France 
for  Switzerland,  ii.  463 ;  his  later  ser- 
vices and  death,  ii.  499,  5UO. 

Cotirt  de  Gebelin  succeeds  his  father  (An- 
toine Court)  as  agent  of  the  churches, 
ii.  501 ;  his  usefulness  and  intrepidity, 
501,  502;  his  4k  Monde  Primitif,"  it  5013 ; 
he  is  honored  by  the  French  Academy, 
iL  503. 

Couvet,  Jean,  ii.  433. 

Croissy,  Charles  Colbert,  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs,  ii.  14. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  effect  of  death  of,  i. 
408. 

Curates  unable  to  preach  respectably,  i 
555,  556. 

D. 

Dacier,  ii.  54. 

Daille,  Jean,  i  485;  his  defence  of  the 
Protestant  confession,  i.  414,  seq. 

Daval,  i.  170. 

David,  Jacques,  i.  330. 

Dayre,  ii.  334,  335. 

Debts  of  new  converts,  postponement  of 
payment  of,  i.  486. 

Ducadii  the,  observed  by  Protestants  at 
Paris,  ii.  560. 

Degradation  of  priests,  the  service  for,  ii. 
«,  7. 

Delon,  pastor  at  Montauban,  i.  257. 

Denbigh,  Earl  of,  comes  with  a  fleet  to  re- 
lieve La  Rochelle,  but  withdraws  with- 
out accomplishing  anything,  i.  325. 

Denmark  intercedes  for  La  Rochelle,  i. 
334  ;  welcomes  the  Huguenot  refugees, 
i.  514  ;  hospitable  to  the  exiles,  ii.  89: 

Deportation  to  America,  terrors  of,  ii.  137. 

Deputies  general,  i.  9,  41 ;  Rouvray  and 
La  Milletiere  elected  (1611),  i  49 ;  i.  51, 
166;  Montmartin  and  Maniald  elected 

8623),  i  334 ;  the  Marquis  of  Clermont 
alerande  and  Bazin  elected  (1626),  i 
273. 

Desbordes  Mercier,  i.  40. 

Deschamps,  Pastor,  i  381. 

Desohaux,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  i.  356. 

Desert,  the  churches  of  the,  ii.  427,  seq.  ; 
first  synod  of,  at  Monoblet,  ii.  432 ;  es-  | 
tablish  elders  and  condemn  the  preaching 
of  women  and  pretended  revelations,  ii. 
432,  433 ;  systematic  development  of,  ii. 
455  ;  restrict  functions  of  the  u  propos- 
ants,"  ib. ;  acts  of  the  synods  of,  ii.  456  ; 
dignity  of  church  courts  of,  ii.  457 ;  firm- 
ness in  the  storm  of  persecution,  ii.  458 ; 
care  to  secure  a  well-equipped  ministry, 
ii.  459;  ambulant  schools  of,  i.  459,  460 ; 


their  care  of  the  "  proposants,"  ii.  461  ; 
their  theological  schools  at  Lausanne,  ii. 
461-463  ;  new  tone  given  to  Protestant- 
ism, ii  464,  465 ;  how  they  deal  with 
the  "Fete  Dieu,"  ii.  466  ;  relation  of,  to 
the  established  church,  ii  467;  their 
loyalty  to  the  crown,  ii.  468 ;  doctrinal 
controversies  in,  ii.  469 ;  trinitarian  or- 
thodoxy, ii  469,  470  ;  difficulty  between 
Gibert  and  the  consistory  of  Bordeaux, 
ii  471-473  ;  national  synods  rarely  con- 
voked, ii  473,  474 ;  growth  of  provin- 
cial synods,  ii.  474  ;  comparative  quiet 
after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury  (1743- 
1745),  ii.  477,  seq.  ;  the  great  persecu- 
tion (1745-1752),  ii.  479,  seq.  ;  tempo- 
rary abatement  of  persecution,  ii.  484 ; 
and  end  of  the  great  persecution,  ii.  489 ; 
a  renegade's  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the 
pastors,  ii  490 ;  the  government  seeks 
the  support  of  the  pastors  in  the 
"Guerre  des  Farines,"  ii  526;  their 
reply,  ii  537 ;  their  baptismal  records 
recognized,  ii.  528. 

Deshoulieres,  Madame,   ii.  54. 

Des  Marests,  Samuel,  i.  384. 

Destreheres,  i.  48. 

Desnbas,  attempted  rescue  of,  ii.  483. 

Dieppe,  i  174 ;  ii.  93. 

Directors,  the  Protestant,  i.  532,  seq. 

Dort,  canons  of,  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Synod  of  Alais,  i.  159 ;  i  248. 

Dover,  i  220. 

Dragonnades,  the,  beginning  of,  i  504, 
seq.  ;  description  of,  i  505,  506 ;  the 
king's  satisfaction  with,  i  507;  Lou- 
vois's  instruction  regarding  them,  ib.  ; 
revived  in  Beam,  i  552,  seq.  ;  in  Guy- 
enne  and  Upper  Languedoc,  i.  558 ;  Lon- 
vois  gives  the  first  order  for,  ib. ;  they 
spread  throughout  the  kingdom,  i.  565 ; 
ii.  46,  seq.  ;  Paris  not  exempted,  ii 
109. 

Drelincourt  replies  to  clerical  attacks  on 
the  Huguenots,  i.  404. 

Du  Bays,  Madame,  ii.  184. 

Dn  Bosc,  Pierre,  i.  385,  454,  seq.;  selected 
to  plead  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Chambers  of  the  Edict,  i.  457  ;  his  elo- 
quent harangne  before  Louis  XIV.,  457- 
459 ;  is  eulogized  by  the  king,  i  459 ; 
ii.  71. 

Du  Chayla,  Abbe,  Inspector  of  Missions  in 
the  Cevennes,  a  meddlesome  and  tyran- 
nical ecclesiastic,  ii.  238 ;  a  modern  in- 
quisitor, ii  229;  and  "scourge  of  the 
wicked,"  ii.  230;  his  house  at  Pont  de 
Montvert  attacked,  ii  233  ;  is  killed,  ii 
235,  236 ;  his  death  becomes  a  signal  for 
the  Camisard  uprising,  ii.  236. 

Du  Monlin,  Pierre,  i.  81,  82 ;  his  contro- 
versy with  Father  Arnoux,  i  162 ;  with 
Tilenns,  i  177  ;  i  382,  384,  385 ;  his  son 
and  namesake  answers  the  Marquis  of 
Chastelet,  i.  469. 

Du  Plan,  Benjamin ;  his  services,  ii  500. 
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Duplessis,  Mornay,  i.  16  ;  his  studies  and 
travels,  i.  17  ;  his  treatise  on  the  means  of 
diminishing  the  power  of  Spain,  i.  18 ; 
fights  at  Coutras  and  Ivry,  i.  20  ;  con- 
trasted with  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  i.  21 ; 
appointed  governor  of  Sauinur,  i.  22 ;  sur- 
named  the  pope  of  the  Protestants,  ib. ; 
his  loyalty,  i.  33  ;  his  tact,  i.  49  ;  calumny 
against,  i.  59  ;  publishes  his  "  Mystery  of 
Iniquity,"  i.  6U ;  which  is  censured  by 
the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  i.  61  ; 
i.  64,  74;  averts  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war,  i.  77 ;  writes  a  remonstrance  for 
Marshal  Lesdiguieres,  i.  116 ;  his  pru- 
dent advice,  i.  141, 142  ;  i.  146, 147, 150, 
151,  167  ;  is  cheated  out  of  the  governor- 
ship of  Saumur  by  Louis  XIII.,  i.  179, 
seq. ;  declines  a  pecuniary  reward,  i.  182  ; 
his  library  destroyed,  i.  183 ;  is  fed  by 
the  king  with  lying  assurances,  i.  184, 
185;  dies  broken-hearted,  i.  186. 

Dupuy,  first  consul  of  Montauban,  i.  200. 

Du  Quesne,  Admiral,  ii.  103. 

Durand,  i.  162. 

Durand,  Marie,  ii.  450,  451. 

Durant,  i.  263. 

Du  Serre,  ii.  184. 

Dusson,  i.  264. 

Du  Vair,  i.  154. 

Duval  d'Epremenil  opposes  the  Edict  of 
Toleration,  ii.  547,  548. 


E. 

Ecclesiastical  judges,  their  fairness,  i. 
4(51,  462. 

Ecclesiastics  frequent  the  executions  of 
Camisards,  ii.  304,  305,  410. 

Education,  compulsory,  i.  6. 

Elector,  the  Great.  See  Frederick  Will- 
iam of  Brandenburg. 

Emigration,  the  first  (1666),  i.  454;  Du 
Bosc  predicts  a  general  flight  on  the 
part  of  the  Huguenots,  i.  459  ;  the  flight 
of  1681,  i.  511,  seq.;  which  Louis  XIV. 
endeavors  to  check,  i.  514 ;  to  Hanau, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Netherlands, 
ib.;  forbidden  by  the  revocatpry  edict, 
ii.  29  ;  the  great  emigration,  ii.  70,  seq. ; 
a  confused  flight,  ii,  71 ;  losses  of  Bor- 
deaux and  other  places  through,  ii.  76, 
seq.;  stimulated  by  pastoral  letters,  ii. 
78;  discouraged  by  stories  of  foreign 
inhospitality,  ii.  79 ;  to  the  Nether- 
lands, ii.  91,  seq.;  to  England,  ii.  92 
seq. ;  to  America,  ii.  99 ;  number  of  the 
emigrants,  ii.  99-101. 

England,  collections  for  the  Huguenots  in, 
i.  219 ;  the  English  sailors  refuse  to 
fight  against  the  Huguenots,  i.  260,  seq.; 
a  new  collection  authorized,  i.  324 ;  em- 
igration to,  ii.  92,  seq.;  liberality  of  her 
people,  ii.  98. 

Eon,  the  chevalier,  or  chevalier e  d',  inter- 
cedes for  the  Huguenots,  ii.  528,  529. 


ISpernon,  Duke  of,  i  23,  135,  148,  173, 

174,  259,  314. 
u  Escarlambats,"  i  226. 
Esperandieu,  ii.  262,  369. 
Euzet,  ii.  355. 

F. 

Fabre,  Jean,  "Vhonnete  criminel"  ;  his 
story,  ii.  493,  seq. ;  his  type  of  piety,  ii. 
495. 

Favas,  Viscount,  i.  166,  194. 

Feast-days,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  un- 
dertakes to  lessen  the  excessive  number 
of,  but  is  met  by  popular  opposition,  L 

Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  i.  476, 
477;  ii.  138,139. 

Fernex,  Marc  Chevalier,  sieur  de,  i.  435. 

Ferrare,  Abbe,  i.  462. 

Ferrier,  Jeremie,  i.  48 ;  his  weakness  or 
treachery  at  Saumur,  i.  64 ;  his  excom- 
munication, i.  65 ;  he  is  the  occasion  ol 
a  riot  at  Nismes,  i.  66  ;  i.  67,  383. 

Ferry,  Paul,  pastor  at  Metz,  i.  359,  385. 

Fete  Dieu  ;  how  the  churches  of  the  Des- 
ert deal  with  it,  ii.  466. 

Fidel,  a  Camisard,  ii.  411. 

"Fief"  churches  to  be  attended  only  by 
residents,  i.  529. 

Fimarcon,  ii.  331. 

Fines  imposed  upon  Protestants,  ii.  453, 
seq. 

Fle'chier,  Esprit,  Bishop  of  Nismes;  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Cevenol 
prophets,  ii.  184;  its  improbability,  ii. 
185  ;  his  character  and  life,  ii.  219  ;  ap- 
proves a  resort  to  salutary  rigor,  ii.  220- 
224  ;  applauds  the  massacre  of  Hugue- 
not worshippers  in  the  mill  on  the 
Agau,  ii.  290 ;  supports  the  Hermit,  ii. 
295 ;  reproves  his  clergy  for  frequenting 
the  execution  of  Camisards,  ii.  304, 
305 ;  approves  the  laying  waste  of  the 
Cevennes,  ii.  318 ;  his  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  diocese,  ii.  323  ;  his  lament, 
ii.  420. 

Fleury,  Abbe*  Claude,  ii.  54. 

Fleury,  Cardinal  Andre  Hercule  de,  ii. 
449. 

Florae.    Bloody  assizes  of,  ii.  239  ;  ii.  315. 

Florentins,  ii.  293. 

Florimond,  ii.  342. 

Flottard,  an  agent  to  dispense  help  to  the 
Camisards,  ii.  412. 

Foix,  boldness  of  the  Huguenots  of,  ii. 
493. 

Font  Morte,  repulse  at,  ii.  238;  ii.  379. 

Fontreal,  ii.  416. 

Fort  Louis,  near  La  Rochelle,  i.  226,  242, 
seq. 

Foucault,  Nicolas  Joseph,  intendant  suc- 
cessively at  Montauban,  Pau,  etc.;  con- 
tradictions in  his  character,  i.  550,  seq. ; 
his  plan  to  suppress  Protestant  worship 
in  Beam,  i.  551 ;  institutes  the  great 
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Dragonnades,  i.  552,  seq.  ;  his  great  suc- 
cess, L  555 ;  delights  the  king,  i.  556 ;  is 
rebuked  by  Louvois,  who  encourages 
him  underhand,  ii.  5 ;  ii.  29,  37;  his  ad- 
dress to  the  nobles  of  Poitou,  ii.  41,  42 ; 
ii.  159,  160. 

Fouquet,  superintendent  of  finances,  i 
472,  473. 

Fourques,  M.  de ;  his  pleasantry,  ii.  44, 45. 

Fraissinet  de  Fourques,  ii.  301. 

Francis  I.,  i.  502. 

Frankfort,  ii.  82. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  on  the  Edict  of  Tol- 
eration, ii.  543. 

Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  L  196. 

Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  sur- 
named  the  "  Great  Elector,"  remon- 
strates with  Louis  XIV.  on  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Huguenots,  i.  450,  seq.  ; 
invites  them  to  his  dominions,  ii.  83 ; 
and  issues  the  Edict  of  Potsdam,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1685,  ii.  84 ;  orders  a  collection 
for  them  and  gives  liberally  himself,  ii. 
85,86. 

Free  cities,  royal,  i.  8. 

Frontrailles,  i.  165. 

Frosterus,  Prof.  G.,  ii.  363. 


O. 

Caches,  Raymond,  i.  385. 

Galigai,  Leonora,  i.  78,  126. 

Galland,  Auguste,  i.  247,  248 ;  his  efforts  to 
prevent  a  Huguenot  uprising,  i.  292,  seq. 

Gallargues,  i.  317. 

Galleys,  service  in  the,  ii.  119 ;  description 
of,  ii.  120. 

Galley  slaves,  how  recruited,  ii.  121 ;  rare- 
ly discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term,  ii.  123,  seq.  ;  integrity  of  the 
Protestant  galley  slaves,  ii.  132;  their 
regulations  for  the  community,  ii.  133, 
134;  their  example  leads  to  the  conver- 
sion of  many  of  their  companions,  ii. 
136. 

Gal-Pomaret,  pastor  at  Ganges;  his  ex- 
traordinary letter  to  Voltaire,  ii.  518, 
519. 

Gamond,  Blanche,  her  autobiography,  ii. 
115,  seq. 

Garcin,  Father,  tries  to  persuade  the  Hu- 
guenot galley  slaves  that  they  are  not 
suffering  for  their  religion,  ii.  130. 

Garissolles,  Antoine,  i.  385 ;  his  manly 
speech  as  moderator  of  the  national 
synod,  i.  390,  seq. 

Garisson,  Charles,  i  222. 

Gaussen,  Anne,  ii.  450. 

Gebhard,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  i.  19. 

Gene'rac,  ii.  484. 

Geneva,  Huguenot  refugees  welcomed  at, 
i.  538,  seq. ;  receives  the  fugitives  from 
Gex,  ii.  81 ;  magnanimity  of,  ii.  82 ; 
great  hospitality  to  the  emigrants  from 
Orange,  ii.  339 ;  ii.  434,  463,  574. 


Genolhac,  its  vicissitudes,  ii.  270,  271. 

Germinal,  Law  of  the  18th  (1802),  ii  573- 
575. 

Gex,  Pays  de,  i.  433,  seq. ;  how  the  Protes- 
tants of,  are  deprived  of  their  churches 
and  their  religious  worship,  i.  435,  seq.  ; 
refugees  from,  hospitably  received  at 
Geneva,  ii  81. 

Gibert,  £tienne,  his  trouble  with  the  con- 
sistory of  Bordeaux,  ii.  471,  472. 

Gibert,  Jean  Louis,  brings  over  a  Hugue- 
not colony  to  South  Carolina,  ii.  471. 

Givry,  Gardien,  ii.  176,  seq. 

Gobel,  constitutional  archbishop  of  Paris, 
lays  down  his  crosier  and  mitre,  ii. 

Gobelin,  the  sieur  de,  ii.  40. 

Godeau,  Bishop,  ii.  140. 

Goiffon,  the  Abbe,  on  the  authority  of 
Judge  La  Baume,  ii  359. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  translates  Marteilhe's 
narrative,  ii.  127. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  i.  261. 

Governors,  power  of,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, i.  429 ;  it  is  reduced  by  Louis 
XIV.,  i.  430. 

Gown  worn  in  preaching,  i.  379. 

Grands  Jours  of  Poitiers,  i.  356. 

Gregory  XV.,  Pope,  sends  a  congratula- 
tory brief  to  Louis  XIII.,  i.  194-196. 

Grenier,  the  three  brothers,  known  as 
u  les  gentilshommes  verriers,"  ii.  497  ; 
their  execution,  ii.  498,  499. 

Grenoble,  the  Bishop  of,  i.  474. 

Grenonville,  the  Dean  of,  i.  462. 

Grievances  and  demands  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, i.  42,  84,  111,  112,  143,  144,  165, 
239,  240,  353,  seq.,  368,  468,  488,  489. 

Grignan,  Count  of,  governor  of  Provence, 
ii.  338. 

Grisons,  canton  of  the,  ii.  82. 

Groubentall,  Grouber  de,  prepares  Louis 
XVI. 's  appeal  to  France,  ii.  549. 

Cuerre  dcs  Farines,  la,  ii.  524,  526. 

Guettee,  Abbe,  on  Bossuet,  ii.  60. 

Guignon,  Lucrece,  ii.  331. 

Guiscard,  Marquis  of  (Abb<§  de  la  Bour- 
lie),  his  alleged  projects,  ii.  325,  note. 

Guise,  Cardinal  of ;  his  death,  i.  193. 

Guise,  the  Duke  of,  i.  242. 

Guiton,  Jean,  mayor  of  La  Rochelle,  i. 
326,  seq. ;  his  resolution,  i.  328,  seq.  ;  i. 
330,  331 ;  how  treated  after  the  capture 
of  La  Rochelle,  i.  335. 

Guitry,  i.  48. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  i  349. 

Guyenne,  i  58. 


H. 

"  Hseresis  extincta,"  ii.  426. 
Halberstadt,  i  225. 

Hanau,  the  Duke  of,  welcomes  the  Hugue- 
not refugees,  i.  514. 
Harcourt,  Count,  i.  395. 
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Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  ii.,  10;  his 
character,  ii.  11 ;  ii.  18. 

Harlay,  Francois  de;  coadj  utor  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  implores  Louis  XIII.  in 
behalf  of  the  Rom  an  Catholics  of  Be'arn, 
i.  127. 

Haultefontaine,  i.  75,  80. 

Henrietta,  of  France,  her  treatment  by 
Charles  I.,  i  278. 

Henry  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV.)  maintains 
in  force  his  mother's  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances, i.  185 ;  confers  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Beam  similar  rights  to  those 
granted  to  the  Protestants  of  France,  by 
a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  decree,  ib. ; 
refuses  to  expel  the  Protestant  ministers 
from  Beam,  i.  136  ;  and  rebukes  the  per- 
tinacity of  the  bishops,  i.  137 ;  but  will 
not  have  Beam  represented  in  the  Prot- 
stant  synods  of  France,  ib. ;  he  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  throne  by  the 
swords  of  the  Huguenots,  i.  162 ;  words 
falsely  ascribed  to  him,  i.  392 ;  freely 
accords  to  the  Huguenots  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  i.  393. 

Hermit,  the,  ii.  294,  295,  342. 

Hervart,  Bartholomew,  a  Protestant,  con- 
troller general  of  the  finances  under 
Mazarin,  i.  396,  397  ;  his  widow  permit- 
ted to  leave  France,  ii.  103  ;  his  daughter 
forced  to  leave  her  children  behind  her, 
ib. 

Hesperien,  Pierre,  i.  156,  seq. 

Hesse  Cassel,  ii.  83. 

Holland,  Earl  of,  i.  269. 

Homel,  Isaac,  pastor  of  Soyons,  broken  on 
the  wheel,  i.  539,  seq. 

Hospitals  and  stores  of  the  Camisards  dis- 
covered, ii.  355. 

Hostage  cities.    See  Cities  of  Refuge. 

Hotman,  Francois,  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  ii.  190,  191. 

Houssards,  or  Hussars,  a  designation  of 
the  Camisard  insurgents,  ii.  254. 

Hue,  Jean,  a  Camisard  preacher,  ii.  407, 
433. 

Huguenots,  geographical  distribution  of, 
i.  5 ;  their  numbers,  ib. ;  provision  for 
their  security,  i.  6  ;  their  hostage  cities, 
i.  7,  9 ;  land  and  sea  forces,  i.  8 ;  depu- 
ties general  and  political  assemblies,  i. 
9;  their  more  complete  organization,  i. 
45 ;  diversity  of  sentiment  among,  i.  52; 
exaggerated  ideas  of  royal  prerogative 
among,  i.  53 ;  types  of  character,  i.  53, 
54;  delegates  of,  roughly  treated  at 
court,  i.  55;  are  offered  an  amnesty,  i. 
55,  which  they  reject  as  an  insult,  i.  56  ; 
their  distrust,  i.  57 ;  treatment  of  their 
sick,  i.  58  ;  seditious  placard  against,  i. 
59  ;  stand  aloof  from  the  malcontent 
nobles,  i.  80  ;  endeavor  to  establish  a 
university  at  Charenton,  but  are  pre- 
vented, i.  160,  161 ;  carried  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne  at  the  point  of  then:  swords, 
L  162  ;  indifference  of  the  great  Hugue- 


not nobles,  i.  171 ;  the  necessity  of  a 
military  organization,  i.  187,  seq.;  the 
scheme  adopted,  i.  188-190 ;  their  seal, 
i.  191,  192  ;  are  nicknamed  Parpaillots, 
i.  202  ;  President  Jeannin's  vindication 
of  their  course,  i.  217,  218 ;  recover 
many  of  their  towns,  i.  219  ;  are  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  help  from  Ger- 
many, i.  225 ;  Louis  XIII.  grants  them  the 
peace  of  Montpellier,  October  19,  1622, 
i.  227,  seq. ;  unpopularity  of  the  war,  i. 
231  ;  their  leaders  disclaim  responsibil- 
ity for  the  attempt  of  Soubise  on  the 
royal  fleet,  i.  254 ;  divisions  among,  i. 
255  ;  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  marks  their 
fall  as  a  political  party,  i.  338,  33V) ; 
make  the  peace  of  Alais,  June  27,  1629, 
i.  343  ;  their  advance  in  material  pros- 
perity, i.  350  ;  the  presumptions  of  law 
are  held  to  be  against  them,  i.  355,  seq.; 
edicts  in  their  favor  not  to  be  graciously 
interpreted,  i.  356  ;  are  accused  of  hav- 
ing falsified  the  psalms,  i.  360 ;  and  of 
having  altered  their  faith,  i.  361,  seq. ; 
called  upon  to  expurgate  their  liturgy,  i. 
362,  363,  and  their  confession  of  faith,  i. 
364;  their  halcyon  days,  1628-1660,  i. 
368,  seq.;  population,  i.  369  ;  churches 
and  ministers,  i.  369  ;  advance  in  wealth, 
i.  371  ;  their  artisans  work  more  days  iu 
the  year  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  i. 
372  ;  loyalty  to  the  crown,  ib.;  their  care 
for  the  poor,  i.  373  ;  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day  and  morals,  i.  375  ;  their 
"temples,"  i.  375-378  ;  the  expenses,  how 
borne,  i.  378  ;  preaching,  liturgy,  etc. ,  i. 
379;  psalm  singing,  i.  380;  collections 
for  foreign  brethren,  i.  380 ;  internal 
difficulties,  i.  381  ;  calumniated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  i.  392;  loyalty 
in  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  i.  394  ;  they 
steady  the  tottering  crown  of  Louis 
XIV.,  i.  395 ;  their  loyalty  acknowledged 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  i.  396 ;  are  in  the 
employ  of  the  treasury,  ib. ;  are  praised 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  again  confirms  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  i.  397  ;  their  consequent 
exultation,  i.  398 ;  within  four  years 
(1656),  a  new  and  cruel  law  published 
again st  them,  i.  399,  seq. ;  a  labyrinth  of 
writs  and  decisions  issued  to  limit  their 
privileges,  i.  441  ;  interference  with  their 
funerals  and  marriages,  i.  441,  442;  with 
the  dress  of  their  ministers,  i.  442  ;  pre- 
cipitate judgments  against,  i.  443;  ex- 
cluded from  trades  and  professions,  i. 
444;  interference  with  their  institu- 
tions of  learning,  i.  445 ;  many  of  their 
churches  interdicted  and  torn  down,  i. 
446 ;  multitudes  at  public  worship,  i. 
447 ;  new  hostile  legislation  against,  i. 
453  ;  their  persistence  justified,  i.  460  ; 
methods  of  harassing  them  proposed  in 
the  " Politiqxie *de  France,"  i.  468,  seq.; 
their  synods  forbidden  to  assign  minis- 
tors  to  hold  service  in  feudal  castles  or 
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towns,  i.  470 ;  false  statements  in  orders 
against  them,  ib.;  the  daughters  of,  not 
to  be  forced  to  see  their  parents  before 
abjuring,  i.  470,  471  ;  attempt  to  pur- 
chase their  conversion,  i.  473,  seq.;  their 
pastoral  visitation  restricted,  i.  484  ;  no 
Huguenot  woman  may  be  a  midwife,  ib.; 
they  are  excluded  from  financial  offices, 
i  485 ;  their  children  are  permitted  to 
renounce  their  parents'  religion  at  the 
age  of  seven,  i.  494,  seq. ;  their  horror  and 
indignation  at  this  blow  struck  at  the 
family,  i.  495-407;  lists  made  of  the 
children  to  be  taken  from  them,  i.  497, 
498  ;  compelled  to  listen  to  the  clergy's 
Pastoral  Admonition,  i.  517,  seq.;  ex- 
cluded from  judicial  offices,  i.  523,  seq. ; 
trust  funds  of  their  consistories 
transferred  to  Roman  Catholic  hospi- 
tals, i.  525  ;  benches  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  their  churches,  i.  536,  seq. ;  the 
manifesto,  or  "  Project,"  issued  in  their 
name,  i.  538,  seq. ;  discouraged  by  Ru- 
vigny  and  the  consistories,  i.  535 ;  butch- 
ered in  Vivarais  and  Dauphiny,  i  530  ; 
their  churches  destroyed,  i.  541,  seq.; 
their  pilgrimages  to  places  of  public 
worship,  i.  543,  seq.  ;  pastors  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  to  baptize  their 
children,  i.  545;  negligent  legislation 
against,  i.  54(5 ;  their  pastors  not  to  re- 
main over  three  years  in  one  place,  i. 
547 ;  their  rights  and  privileges  are  taken 
away  by  the  Edict  of  Revocation,  signed 
by  Louis  XIV.  October  17  and  pub- 
lished October  23,  1685,  ii.  25-30  ;  but 
they  are  offered  a  treacherous  toleration, 
ii.  29  ;  Huguenots  of  Paris  disabused,  ii. 
40  ;  they  are  styled  New  Catholics  and 
New  Converts,  ii.  68  ;  flight  of,  from  the 
seaboard,  ii.  79;  disguises  adopted,  ii.  74, 
seq.;  their  flight  over  the  northern  bor- 
der, ib.;  their  welcome  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  ii.  80-86  ;  not  deterred  by 
discouraging  reports,  ii.  85,  86  ;  Hugue- 
not officers  in  the  service  of  foreign 
states,  ii.  104.  105;  "obstinate"  Hugue- 
nots, how  treated,  ii.  112 ;  in  prisons  and 
convents,  ii.  113,  seq.;  death  made  the 
penalty  for  attending  Huguenot  conven- 
ticles, July,  1686,  ii.  157;  the  Hugue- 
nots revisited  by  ministers,  ii.  172,  seq.; 
weak  intercessions  of  foreign  powers  in 
their  behalf  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
(1697),  ii.  203  ;  their  persecution  aggra- 
vated by  the  peace,  ii.  204,  seq.;  their 
submission,  ii.  215;  how  treated  in 
Languedoc,  ii.  225 ;  their  desperation, 
ii.  226  ;  their  hatred  of  priests  and  med- 
dlesome ecclesiastics,  ii.  227.  (See  Cam- 
isards.)  Huguenot  worshippers  butch- 
ered in  the  mill  on  the  Agau,  at  Nismes, 
ii  287,  seq. ;  and  legal  proceedings  insti- 
tuted against  the  bodies  and  memory 
of  the  dead,  ii.  291  ;  Huguenots  from 
Orange  are  kindly  received  in  Savoy  and 


at  Geneva,  ii.  839 ;  and  assisted  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, ii  340 ;  those  refusing  the  last  sac- 
raments to  be  reputed  relapsed  persons, 
ii.  426;  why  the  persecution  varied  in 
intensity,  ii.  439  ;  under  the  Regency 
(L715-172:}),  ii.  439-446;  they  retaliate, 
ii  487  ;  the  troops  reluctant  to  fire  upon 
their  meetings,  ii.  491 ;  they  grow  bolder 
in  the  west  and  begin  to  erect  churches, 
ii.  492;  they  recover  their  civil  rights 
through  Louis  XVL's  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, November,  1787,  ii.  542-547 ;  their 
joy,  ii.  550,  551;  their  recovery  of  public 
worship  at  Paris,  ii.  552,  seq. ;  their  con- 
fiscated property  restored  by  the  Nation- 
al Assembly,  ii.  557,  seq.;  resume  pub- 
lic worship  after  the  Reign  of  Terror,  ii 
569,  570 ;  recommendation  of  Portalis 
that  their  ministers  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  but  this  plan 
thwarted  by  the  "  notable"  Protestants 
of  Paris,  ii.  572  ;  who  thus  sacrifice  the 
independence  of  the  churches,  ii.  573  ; 
the  full  recognition  of  Protestantism  by 
the  law  of  the  18th  Germinal  (1802),  ii. 
573-575 ;  which  closes  the  history  of  the 
Huguenots  and  the  Revocation,  ii.  575, 
576  ;  this  history  not  the  history  of  a 
lost  cause,  ii  578,  seq. 


lies  Sainte  Marguerite,  ii.  174,  seq. 

Innocent  XL,  Pope,  receives  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Revocation  with  coldness, 
ii.  62  ;  but  sends  a  congratulatory  brief 
to  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  64;  and  illuminates 
Rome,  ii.  65  ;  commemorates  the  event 
by  a  medal,  ii.  66. 

Inspiration  claimed  by  the  Ce'venol  proph- 
ets, ii  188. 

Intendants  of  Police,  Justice,  and  Fi- 
nances ;  their  appointment  and  powers, 
i.  430,  seq.  ;  the  intendantis  "  the  king's 
man,"  i  432;  their  addresses  to  the 
nobles,  ii.  41 ;  their  irreligion,  ii.  43. 

Interpretative  ordinances,  i  164. 

Iron  Mask,  the  Man  of  the,  ii.  175,  176. 

Irreligion  of  converting  intendants,  ii.  43. 


J. 

James  I. ,  of  England,  replies  to  Duplessis 
Mornay,  i.  60,  61 ;  his  .plea  for  Protes- 
tant union,  i.  82 ;  he  remonstrates  against 
the  Spanish  marriages,  i  109;  i.  196, 
219,  233. 

James  II.  of  England  ;  his  aversion  for 
the  Huguenots,  ii.  93 ;  his  delight  at  the 
conversions  effected  by  Louis  XIV.,  ii. 
94 ;  he  is  compelled  to  issue  a  brief  or- 
dering a  collection  for  the  fugitives,  ib.; 
but  will  have  no  appeal  to  Protestant 
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sympathy,  ii.  95  ;  he  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  ambassador,  ii.  96 ; 
he  orders  Claude's  "Plaintes"  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  ii.  97, 
9b. 

Jeannin,  President,  his  suggestion,  i.  57; 
he  advocates  peace  with  the  Huguenots, 
i.  216  ;  he  vindicates  their  course,  i.  217, 
218. 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  opposes  the  burning  of 
Claude's  book,  ii.  97. 

Jesuits,  their  preaching  creates  alarm, 
i.  114,  1»>1,  162;  their  schools  in  Paris, 
and  within  Protestant  hostage  cities,  i. 
168,  164 ;  i.  391 ;  how  they  profit  by  a 
measure  directed  against  them,  i.  483. 

Joany,  a  Camisard  chief,  gathers  a  band, 
ii.  261,  270,  seq.  ;  with  Roland  he  cuts 
to  pieces  a  hostile  band,  ii.  379  ;  he  sur- 
renders, ii.  411. 

Jonquet,  ii.  333,  334,  413. 

Josion,  i  293. 

Jourdan,  a  renegade,  shoots  Claude  Brous- 
«on,  ii.  195  ;  and  is  killed  by  the  Cami- 
sards,  ii.  260,  261. 

Julien,  M.  de,  deals  treacherously  with 
Mialet,  ii.  285 ;  at  Saumane,  ii.  280 ;  he 
puts  his  prisoners  to  death,  ii.  300  ;  he 
is  commissioned  to  lay  waste  the  Ce- 
vennes,  ii.  316,  seq. 

Jurieu,  Pierre,  i.  384;  his  "Derniers  ef- 
forts de  Flnnocence  Affligee,"  i.  508; 
his  remarks  on  the  denial  of  Bossuet 
and  others  that  persecution  existed  in 
France,  ii.  57;  effects  of  his  "Accom- 
plishment of  Prophecy,"  ii.  171 ;  on  re- 
ported wonders,  ii.  181,183;  revives  the 
political  views  of  Francois  Hotman,  ii. 
190. 

Jostet,  his  prodigies  of  strength,  ii.  416. 


K. 

Ken,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
ii.  06. 


ny  respecting  the  fortitude  of  the  Cam- 
isards,  ii  303  ;  hw  statement  as  to  the 
victims  of  the  mill  on  the  Agau,  ii.  358 ; 
Abbe  Goiffon  on  his  authority,  ii.  359 ; 
ii.  400,  413. 

La  Baumelle's  forgeries  of  letters  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  ii.  21. 

La  Berchere,  M.  de,  i.  559. 

La  Bonrlie,  Abbe.  See  Guiscard,  Marquis 
of 

La  Bruyere,  ii.  54. 

La  Gaze,  i.  48,51. 

Lacger,  Pierre  de,  i.  293. 
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La  Chaise,  Pere  de,  i.  483 ;  Ms  attempt  to 
con  vert  the  great  antiquary,  Jacob  Spon, 
ib.,  i.  486  ;  ii.  10  ;  his  character,  ii.  12, 
18. 

Lacombe,  ii.  370. 

La  Deveze,  castle  of,  taken  and  burned,  ii. 
287. 

La  Farelle,  Mademoiselle  de,  ii.  116. 

Lafayette,  the  Marquis  of,  interests  him- 
self in  the  state  of  the  Huguenots,  ii. 
533  ;  visits  Paul  Rabaut,  ii.  534  ;  his  mo- 
tion at  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  May, 
1787,  ii.  540,  seq.  ;  his  satisfaction  at  his 
success,  ii.  552. 

La  Fontaine,  ii.  54. 

La  Force,  Jacques  Norn  par  de  Caumont, 
Duke  of,  i.  64,  149,  150,  151,  166,  173, 
174,  189,  191,  194,  200,  219;  he  accepts 
the  king's  terms  and  is  rewarded,  i.  221  ; 
i.  254. 

La  Force,  the  Marquis  of  (son  of  the  duke), 
i.  189,  191. 

La  Foret,  a  Camisard  chief,  ii.  411. 

La  Gacherie,  ii.  173. 

La  Jonquiore,  his  troops  routed  at  Les 
Devois  de  Martignargues,  ii.  346,  seq. 

La  Lande,  a  merciless  commander,  ii.  355, 
seq. ;  proposes  an  interview  with  Cava- 
lier, ii.  370,  seq.;  ii  379;  ii.  381,  417,  seq. 

La  Milletiere,  i.  49. 

Languedoc,  i.  5 ;  the  Board  of  Directors 
of,  i.  582 ;  Huguenots  in,  ii.  223. 

La  Place,  Josue  de,  i.  384. 

Laporte,  a  Camisard  leader,  ii  243,  252; 
surprised  and  killed,  ii.  256. 

La  Rapine,  or  Herapine,  ii.  49 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Huguenot  women,  ii.  115,  116. 

La  Roche  Flavyn,  on  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
i.  4. 

La  Rochelle,  i.  5,  8,  75,  76, 166  ;  envoys  of, 
at  conference  of  Xiort,  i.  172,  seq.;  i. 
212,  214  ;  threatened  by  the  erection  of 
Fort  Louis,  i.  226,  242,  seq.;  end  of  its 
political  assembly ,  i.  234 ;  i .  254  ;  Buck- 
ingham sails  to  its  relief,  i.  284 ;  his  en- 
terprise hastens  the  fall  of  the  city,  i. 
290  ;  mistakes  of  the  besiegers,  i  319 ;  de- 
scription of  the  place  and  the  works,  i. 
320,  seq.;  the  chain,  i.  321;  the  great 
dike,  i.  322  ;  famine  of,  i.  332  ;  capitula- 
tion of  (October  29,  1628),  i.  333,  seq.; 
its  pitiable  condition,  i.  334 ;  harsh  treat- 
ment of,  i.  335  ;  the  city  loses  its  privi- 
leges, i.  336  ;  reception  of  the  news  of 
its  capture  abroad,  i.  337,  seq.;  "tem- 
ple" at,  i.  377,  seq. 

La  Rose,  a  Camisard  chief,  ii.  411. 

Larrey,  M.  de,  on  the  refugees,  ii  102. 

La  Rue,  Pere  de,  ii.  60 ;  at  Montauban,  ii. 
145 ;  his  representations  contradicted  by 
a  fellow  ecclesiastic,  ii.  146. 

La  Sagiote,  known  as  the  Hermit,  ii.  294. 

La  Terride,  M.  de,  seizes  the  territories  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  i.  133. 

La  Trcmouille,  Duke  of,  i.  41,  148,  172, 
173,  189,  191,  254,  339,  492. 
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Lausanne,  theological  school  of  the 
churches  of  the  Desert  at,  ii.  461-463. 

La  Vacaresse.  L  308,  seq. 

La  Valette,  ii.  189. 

Lavaysse,  ii.  50(5.  508. 

La  Vieuville,  i.  249. 

La  Vrilliere,  the  Marquis  of,  ii.  443.  See 
Saint  Florentin,  Count  of. 

Layard,  Sir  Henry  Austen,  ii.  63. 

Le  Blanc,  Samuel,  pastor  at  Saint  Maix- 
eut,  i.  356. 

Lebret,  Intendant  of  Dauphin}',  i.  536. 

Le  Camus,  Cardinal,  on  renascent  Protes- 
tantism, ii.  156. 

Lectoure,  i.  131,  143, 147,  149,  105,  167. 

Le  Faucheur,  Michel,  i  385. 

Lefevre,  ii.  342,  343. 

Le  Gendre,  Intendant  of  Montauban, 
preaches  "like  a  devil,"  ii.  144,  but 
finds  lettres  de  cachet  useful,  ib. ;  he 
gives  glowing  accounts  of  his  success,  ii. 
145,  but  is  exposed  by  Olivier,  ii.  146. 

Le  Peletier,  Claude,  controller  general, 
ii.  14. 

Le  Pradel,  ii.  273. 

Le  San v age,  Pastor  of  Aleneon,  defends 
the  Protestant  churches,  i.  530,  5-1. 

Lesdiguieres,  Marshal,  i.  37,  41,  64,  110 ; 
remonstrates  with  the  political  assembly 
of  Grenoble,  i.  116-118;  his  answer  to 
the  assembly  of  La  Rochelle,  i.  169, 170  ; 
his  assurances  respecting  Saumur,  i. 
180;  i.  189,  191,  3:70;  he  negotiates  for 
peace,  i.  235. 

Le  Tellicr,  Michel,  chancellor,  i.  487,  488, 
533  ;  ii.  14,  35,  55. 

L'Hostalet,  Jean,  a  galley  slave,  ii.  135. 

Liberty  for  Roman  Catholics  to  become 
Protestants,  an  odious  privilege  which 
the  faithful  had  never  asked  for,  i.  464  ; 
it  is  taken  away,  i.  485. 

Lindsey,  Earl  of,  brings  a  third  fleet  to  i 
the  relief  of  La  Rochelle,  i.  330,  331,  but  ; 
fails  of  his  purpose,  ib. 

Liturgy,  Calvin's  or  Huguenot,  demand 
that  it  be  expurgated,  i.  362  ;  i.  379. 

Lodive,  Bishop  of,  ii.  309. 

Longueville,  Duke  of,  i  79,  148,  175. 

Lord's  Day,  Huguenot  observance  of  the, 
i.  375. 

Lorient,  i.  353. 

Loudun,  peace  of  (May,  1616),  i.  123,  133. 

Loudun,  Political  Assembly  of.  See  Po- 
litical Assemblies. 

Louis  XIII.  His  character,  i.  13,  seq.;  his 
hatred  of  Protestantism,  i.  14  ;  holds  a 
lit  de  justice,  i.  34  ;  offers  the  Huguenots 
an  amnesty  for  a  supposed  crime,  i  55, 
which  they  reject  as  an  insult,  i.  56  ;  his 
unsatisfactory  declaration  of  July  11, 
1612,  i.  57  ;  he  proclaims  his  own  major- 
ity (October  2,  1614),  i.  84  ;  confirms  the 
Edict  of  Nan'tes  (October  1 ,  1614),  i.  85, 
and  again  (March  12,  1615),  i.  103;  his  i 
joy  at  the  murder  of  Marshal  d'Ancre, 
i.  136  ;  he  orders  the  re-establishment  of 


the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Beam, 
i.  138,  139;  issues  a  lettre  de  jussion,  i. 
141 ;  again  confirms  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(May  24,  1619),  i.  143  ;  his  assurances  to 
the  Protestants  at  Loudun,  i.  146;  re- 
solves to  push  on  to  Beam,  i.  149 ;  at 
Pau,  151,  seq.;  tricks  De  Salles  out  of 
Navarrenx,  i.  153,  153  ;  overturns  the 
legislation  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  i.  153- 
155;  forbids  the  political  assembly  to 
convene  at  La  Rochelle,  i.  167 ;  takes 
the  field  in  person,  i.  174;  redresses 
Huguenot  wrongs  at  Tours,  i.  175 ; 
cheats  Duplessis  Mornay  and  deprives 
him  of  the  governorship  of  Saumur,  i. 
179-186;  his  lying  assurances,  i.  184, 
18">;  his  triumphant  advance,  i.  193; 
receives  a  congratulatory  brief  from  the 
pope,  i.  194-196;  his  entry  into  Tou- 
louse, i.  214  ;  his  ovation  at  Paris,  i.  215  ; 
he  again  takes  the  field,  i.  220 ;  grants 
the  peace  of  Montpellier  (October  19, 
1622);  returns  a  discourteous  answer  to 
Rohan's  complaints,  i.  241  ;  orders  the 
destruction  of  the  Fort  Louis,  i.  243, 
but  is  said  to  have  secretly  given  con- 
trary instructions,  i.  244 ;  his  rejoicing 
over  Soubise's  defeat,  i.  264-  his  arro- 
gant words  to  the  Huguenot  deputies,  i. 
366,  267  ;  grants  a  peace,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  Huguenot  war,  i.  271 ;  sends 
the  Prince  of  Conde  to  crush  the  Hu- 
guenots, in  the  third  war,  i.  299 ;  de- 
mands the  removal  of  Bastide,  pastor 
and  defender  of  Saint  Affrique,  i.  313 ; 
accepts  the  capitulation  of  La  Rochelle, 
i.  333,  334 ;  after  a  brief  stay  in  Paris, 
starts  for  Italy,  i.  341  ;  makes  peace 
with  England,  ib. ;  captures  Privas, 
which  he  treats  barbarously,  i.  342 ; 
makes  the  peace  of  Alais  with  the  Hu- 
guenots, June  27,  1629,  i.  343 ;  places 
France  under  the  protection  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  1638,  i.  360 ;  his  death,  May 
14,  1643,*i.  368. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  birth,  September  5, 1688, 
i.  367 ;  courteous  reply  to  the  Protestant 
synod  made  in  his  name,  i.  391 ;  ad- 
dresses the  ministers  as  "pastors,"  i. 
392 ;  reiterates  his  intentions  favorable 
to  the  Huguenots  (1649, 1650;,  i.  394,seq.; 
praises  the  loyalty  of  the  Huguenots  and 
again  confirms  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1652),  i.  397  ;  declares  that  law  to  be  a 
singular  work  of  Henry  IV. 's  prudence, 
but  issues  a  cruel  law  against  the  Hugue- 
nots, July  18,  1656,  i.  399,  seq.;  how  he 
treats  parliament,  i.  420  ;  his  personal 
appearance,  i.  420  ;  intellectual  abilities, 
i.  421  ;  neglected  education,  ib. ;  his  con- 
ceit and  love  of  adulation,  i.  422;  his 
imperturbable  equanimity,  i.  423 ;  his 
purpose  concerning  the  Huguenots,  i. 
434  ;  his  estimate  of  justice  and  decency, 
i.  425  ;  diminishes  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces,  and  appoints  intend- 
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ants  of  police,  justice,  and  finances,  i. 
429,  Beq. ;  issues  the  severe  law  of  April 
2, 1666,  i.  448,  Beq.,  which  Abbe  Cayeyrac 
styles  a  first  essay  of  the  Revocation,  i. 
449,  450  ;  his  reply  to  the  great  elector, 
i.  451,  seq. ;  he  gives  audience  to  Pierre 
du  Bosc,  whose  eloquence  he  eulogizes, 
i.  457-459 ;  nevertheless  he  suppresses 
the  Chambers  of  the  Edict,  January, 
1669,  i.  460;  recalls  his  edict  of  1666 
(February,  1669),  and  thus  irritates  the 
clergy,  i.  463  ;  proposes  to  allow  another 
national  synod  of  the  Protestants  to 
meet,  i.  465,  seq.;  is  entreated  to  slay  the 
Hydra  of  Heresy,  i.  469  ;  he  orders  that 
Protestant  girls  be  not  forced  to  see 
their  parents  before  abjuring,  i.  470, 
471 ;  he  establishes,  at  Pelisson's  sugges- 
tion, a  fund  for  purchasing  the  conver- 
sion of  Protestants,  i.  473,  seq.;  concludes 
the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  and  begins  a 
more  systematic  assault  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Huguenots  (August,  1678),  i.  477  ; 
on  the  resignation  of  the  elder  Marquis 
of  Ruvigny,  appoints  the  son  deputy 
general  of  the  Huguenots,  i.  478 ;  sup- 
presses the  "chambres  mi-parties,"  i. 
483 ;  his  Jesuit  confessor,  Pere  de  la 
Chaise,  i.  483 ;  he  restricts  pastoral  visi- 
tation, and  forbids  that  a  Protestant 
should  be  a  midwife,  i.  484 ;  his  personal 
activity  in  conversions,  i.  489,  490 ; 
grants  or  denies  justice  at  his  mere  good 
pleasure,  i.  490,  seq. ;  declares  himself  su- 
perior to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  i.  491  ; 
enacts  a  law  permitting  Huguenot  chil- 
dren of  seven  years  of  age  to  renounce 
the  religion  of  their  parents  (June  17, 
1681),  i.  494  ;  his  reply  to  Ruvigny's  in- 
tercession, i.  501 ;  he  would  cut  off  one 
of  his  hands  to  secure  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  i.  502 ;  his  brutal  denial  of  the 
Huguenot  petition,  ib. ;  approves  Maril- 
lac's  use  of  the  dragoons  in  Poitou,  i. 
507;  was  he  ignorant  of  the  latter's  in- 
humanity V  i.  508 ;  orders  the  clergy's  Pas- 
toral Admonition  to  be  read  to  all  Prot- 
estant consistories,  i.  517 ;  he  rejects  an 
absurd  proposal,  i.  533 ;  but  excludes 
Protestants  from  judicial  offices,  ib. ;  and 
instructs  judges  to  withhold  justice  from 
Protestants,  ib.;  transfers  Protestant 
trust  funds  to  Roman  Catholic  hospitals, 
i.  525  ;  orders  that  "fief  "  churches  shall 
be  attended  only  by  residents,  i.  529 ; 
commands  that  no  pastor  remain  over 
three  years  in  one  place,  i.  547  ;  indica- 
tions of  a  change  in  his  purpose,  ib. ;  he 
approves  the  plans  of  Foucault  for  re- 
stricting the  public  services  of  the  Hu- 
guenots in  Beam,  i  551 ;  he  rejoices  over 
the  conversions  effected  by  Foucault,  i. 
556 ;  his  piety  praised  by  Cosnac  and  oth- 
ers, ii.  7,  8  ;  his  advisers  in  the  recall  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ii.  10,  seq.;  he 
marries  Madame  de  Maintenon,  ii.  18; 


he  signs  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  October  17, 1685,  ii.  25 ;  which  is 
registered  by  parliament  and  published 
October  23, 1685,  ii.  30  ;  his  feverish  anx- 
iety, ii.  35 ;  interprets  the  treacherous 
article  of  the  revocatory  edict,  ii.  38  ; 
forfeits  his  word  most  solemnly  given, 
ii.  39 ;  receives  a  congratulatory  brief 
from  the  pope,  ii.  64;  refuses  to  allow 
the  mails  to  be  tampered  with,  ii.  79; 
suffers  a  few  Protestants  of  distinction 
to  emigrate,  ii.  103,  seq. ;  makes  death 
the  penalty  for  attendance  on  conven- 
ticles, July,  1686,  ii.  157  ;  issues  a  Dec- 
laration to  secure  the  instruction  of 
Protestant  children  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion,  December,  1698,  ii.  223; 
authorizes  the  devastation  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  ii.  313,  seq. ;  issues  laws  against 
Protestants  frequenting  Orange  for 
worship,  ii.  337 ;  again  seizes  Orange, 
ii.  339 ;  sees  Cavalier  at  Versailles,  ii. 
404;  his  Declaration  of  March  8,  1715, 
inflicting  the  penalties  of  the  relapsed 
on  all  Huguenots  refusing  the  last  sacra- 
ments of  the  church,  ii.  425,  seq.;  the 
11  phantom  of  his  shade,"  ii.  537. 

Louis  XV. ,  accession  of,  ii.  436  ;  persecu- 
tion throughout  his  reign,  ii  437,  seq.; 
his  Declaration  of  1734,  ii.  446 ;  which 
re-enacts  every  severe  law,  ii.  447,  seq. ; 
his  selfish  indifference,  ii.  509;  his 
death,  ii.  520. 

Louis  XVI.,  his  accession,  May  10,  1774, 
ii.  520 ;  how  he  takes  the  coronation 
oath,  ii.  522,  523  ;  he  is  timid  respecting 
the  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  Protes- 
tants, but  is  encouraged  by  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, ii.  536 ;  receives  graciously  the 
petition  of  the  notables  in  behalf  of 
the  Protestants,  ii.  541  ;  issues  the  Edict 
of  Toleration,  November"  19,  1787,  ii 
542,  seq.;  and  disregards,  clerical  oppo- 
sition, ii.  548,  549. 

Louvois,  Franyois  Michel  Le  Tellier,  Mar- 
quis of,  minister  of  war,  i.  506;  his  in- 
structions to  Marillac,  i.  507  ;  reproves 
and  finally  recalls  Marillac  from  Poitou, 
i.  509 ;  i  549 ;  encourages  Foucault  in 
dragooning  Beam,  i.  556 ;  gives  the  or- 
der for  the  great  Dragonnades,  i.  558 ; 
his  affected  surprise  at  the  reported 
treatment  of  the  Huguenots,  ii.  5;  he 
drops  the  mask,  ii.  6  ;  ii.  10 ;  his  char- 
acter, ii.  12, 13,  14;  ii.  18,  25 ;  instructs 
the  dragoons  to  commit  the  greatest 
possible  disorder,  ii  42  ;  ii.  58, 159,  160, 
175. 

Louvreleuil,  ii.  226,  301,  317,  318,  327, 
414. 

Loyalty,  excessive  expressions  of.  i.  118, 
156-158,  178,  276. 

Lyons,  riot  at,  i.  203;  losses  of,  through 
Huguenot  emigration,  ii.  78. 

Luynes,  Duke  of,  afterward  Constable  of 
France,  i.  126,  146,  147,  154,  167,  180, 
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181 ;  denounces  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  i. 
197 ;  and  subsequently  endeavors  to  se- 
duce him,  L  206,  207 ;  his  death,  i.  215. 


H. 

Mscon,  Gaspard  Dinet,  Bishop  of ;  his  ha- 
rangue to  the  king,  L  128,  129. 

Magdeburg  profits  by  Huguenot  immigra- 
tion, iL  86. 

Mahaut  styles  himself  syndic  of  the  con- 
verted ministers,  i.  105. 

Maillie,  Roland's  lieutenant ;  his  constancy 
and  death,  ii.  409,  410. 

Mails.  Louis  XIV.  refuses  to  allow  them 
to  be  tampered  with,  ii.  79. 

Maintenon,  Franpoise  d'Aubigne,  Mar- 
quise de,  ii.  10,Beq.;  her  life  and  charac- 
ter, ii.  15,  seq.;  her  marriage  to  Louis 
XIV.,  ii  18,  19 ;  did  she  instigate  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ?  ii. 
19,  seq.;  Saint  Simon's  representation  of 
her  influence  on  Louis  XIV.,  iL  20  ;  her 
letters,  ib. ;  forgeries  of  La  Beaumelle, 
iL  21 ;  the  view  of  Voltaire,  ii.  21  ;  she 
approves  the  course  of  the  king,  ii.  22  ; 
and  utters  no  word  of  pity  for  the  perse- 
cuted Huguenots,  ii.  23  ;  opposes  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ib.  ; 
Spanheim's  view  of  her  share  in  the  per- 
secution, ii.  24 ;  ii.  114. 

Afaisons  d'oraison,  iL  493. 

Malesherbes,  Chretien  Guillaume  de  La- 
moignon  de,  advocates  toleration,  ii.  520 ; 
his  memoir  on  the  marriages  of  the  Prot- 
estants, ii.  537 ;  his  adroitness,  ii.  538. 

Malliet,  ii.  399. 

Malplach,  ii.  399. 

.Mai /an,  a  Protestant  minister,  returns  to 
France,  ii.  172 ;  and  is  immured  for  life 
at  the  ties  Srfinte  Marguerite,  ii.  174. 

Maniald,  i.  234,  288;  his  patriotic  remon- 
strance, i.  247;  L  254;  his  address,  in 
behalf  of  La  Rochelle,  i.  267. 

Mansfeld,  Ernest  of,  i.  225. 

Marcilly,  i.  407,  462. 

Maria  Theresa,  her  death,  ii.  18. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Queen,  encourages 
Louis  XVI.  to  do  justice  to  the  Protes- 
tants, ii.  536. 

Marie,  la  Grande,  ii.  331,  342. 

Marillac,  Michel  de,  Intendant  of  Poitiers, 
i.  505,  seq.;  gives  license  to  the  dragoons 
in  Protestant  homes, ib. ;  protests  against 
his  inhumanity,  i.  508;  recalled  from 
Poitou,  i.  509 ;  his  defence  of  himself,  i. 
510 ;  he  applauds  the  Revocation,  ii.  52. 

Marion,  filie.  ii.  189,  411. 

Maroger,  ii.  490. 

Marriages,  Huguenot,  L  381. 

Matron,  Paul  Henri,  renews  public  preach- 
ing in  Paris  (June,  1789),  iL  554  ;  offers 
to  the  commune  the  chalices  of  his 
church,  iL  560 ;  hia  unworthy  speech,  ii. 
561. 


Marsilly,  M.  de,  ii.  271. 

Marteilhe,  Jean,  his  narrative  of  hia  suffer- 
ings in  the  galleys,  iL  126,  seq. ;  he  ex- 
poses the  sophistry  of  Father  Garcin, 

Martignargues,  Les  Devois  de,  Cavalier's 

success  at,  ii.  345,  seq. 
Martin,  David,  reviser  of  the  French  Bi- 
ble, i.  384. 

Martin,  Henri,  the  historian,  his  mistake 
as  to  the  exemption  of  Paris  from  the 
Dragonnades,  ii.  109. 
Mas  d'Azil,  heroic  defence  of,  L  264 ;  i. 

293,  299. 

Massacres,  various,  ii.  162,  163. 
Massip,  ii.  231,  236. 

Masuyer,  President  of  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse,  a  ferocious  enemy  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, i.  274,  seq. 
Matthieu,    Pierre,  royal  historiographer, 

death  of,  i.  209. 

Maupeon,  Bishop  of  Castres,  ii.  141. 
Maurepas,  M.  de,  dissuades  Louis  XVI. 
from  changing  the  coronation  oath,  ii. 
52:3. 

!  Mayenne,  Duke  of,  L  79,  107 ;  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Montauban,  i.  201. 

I  Mazarin,  Giulio,  Cardinal  of,  his  charac- 
ter, i.  o87 ;  acknowledges  the  loyalty  of 
Huguenots,  i.  395,  seq.;  his  death,  i.  420. 

]  Mazel,  Abraham,  ii.  232,  236,  411. 

;   Mazeres,  L  293,  299. 

i  Medal  struck  at  Rome  to  commemorate 
the  Revocation,  ii.  66  ;  pretended  Cami- 
sard  medals,  ii.  273,  seq.;  other  medals, 
ii.  426. 

j  Medici,  Marie  de',  i.  13 ;  her  character,  i. 
16 ;  becomes  regent,  L  22,  23,  31  ;  aban- 
don's Henry  IV. 's  policy,  i.  35;  her 
avidity  for  the  Spanish  marriages,  i.  S>6, 
37;  i/40,  47,  48,  75,  79,  106 ;  her  angry 
defence  of  her  course,  i.  1C7 ;  she  sets 
out  for  the  Spanish  frontier  to  inter- 
change the  princesses,  i.  109,  121 ;  i.  148. 

j  Mddoc,  L  259. 

i   Menard,  pastor  at  Charenton,  ii.  34 

j  Mende,  Bishop  of,  i.  282. 

|   Menet,  Isabeau,  ii.  450. 

1  Mereaux,  or  tokens,  i.  373,  381. 

I  Mesmes,  De,  proclaims  the  brotherhood  of 
the  three  orders,  i.  89,  which  is  repu- 
diated with  insult,  i.  90. 

j   Mesnard,  Intendant  of  Paris,  L  518 ;  ii.  58. 

|  Mesnard,  a  tailor  of  Marennes,  a  brave 
Huguenot,  ii.  492. 

!   Mestrezat,  i.  162,  385. 

|   Metz,  i.  359. 

i  Meynier's  Manual,  i.  447. 

1   Mialet,  Julien's  treacherous  treatment  of, 

ii.  285. 

Milhau,  or  Milhaud,  i.  5, 100,  298. 
Ministers,  Huguenot,  i.  383 ;  forbidden  to 
style  themselves  pastors,  i.  405  ;  exiled, 
ii.  28 ;  provision  for  such  as  will  abjure 
to  obtain  admission  to  the  bar,  ib.  ;  fall 
of  many,  iL  49,  seq.  ;  a  few  undertake 
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to  remain  in  France,  ii.  166 ;  accused 
by  Bossuet  of  cowardice,  ii.  167 ;  appeal 
to,  ii.  167-169;  vindicated  by  Benoist, 
ib.;  return  of  many  to  France,  ii.  171, 
seq. 

Miraman.  Madame  de,  story  of  her  mur- 
der, ii.  328-330. 

Mirande,  i  48. 

Miremont,  Marquis  of.  ii.  192. 

Miromesnil,  M.  de,  keeper  of  the  seals,  ii. 
538. 

Miron,  Robert,  i.  87,  95,  98,  99. 

Mohammedans  and  idolaters  may  not  be- 
come Protestants,  i.  526. 

Moi'se,  a  Camisard  prophet  and  preacher, 
ii.  388,  398. 

Moliere ;  his  Tartufe,  i.  403 ;  his  Sgana- 
relle,  in  the  comedy  Le  Medecin  mal- 
gre  lui,  ii.  4. 

Monheurt,  i.  215. 

Monitory  of  Toulouse,  the,  ii.  511,  512. 

Monoblet,  first  synod  of  the  Desert  at,  ii. 
432,  seq. 

Montauban,  i.  8,  121 ;  siege  of,  i.  199-210 ; 
a  violent  pestilence  breaks  out  among 
the  besiegers,  i.  208,  _  209;  the  siege 
abandoned,  i.  210 ;  divisions  at,  i.  257 ; 
i.  293,  307 ;  Cardinal  Richelieu  at,  i.  345 ; 
academic  of,  i.  384  ;  loyalty  of,  i.  395  ; 
disturbance  at,  i.  408,  seq.;  its  academic 
and  college  transferred  to  Puylaurens,  i. 
410;  the  new  seminary  established  at, 
in  1608,  ii.  463. 

Montaubau,  Bertier,  Bishop  of,  attacks 
the  Huguenots,  i.  404,  409,  seq. 

Montausier,  the  Duke  of,  ii.  69. 

Montbazon,  Duke  of,  his  assurance  from 
the  king,  i.  146,  147,  167. 

Montbel,  ii.  400. 

Montbeton,  Baron,  sent  to  the  galleys,  ii. 
125. 

Montchevreuil,  the  Marquis  of,  ii.  18. 

Montespan,  Madame  de,  ii.  17,  18, 19. 

Montflanquin,  i.  193. 

Montgomery,  Count,  restores  the  author- 
ity of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  i.  133 ;  his  rare 
generalship,  ib. 

Montigny,  i.  162. 

Montluc,  Marshal,  i.  133. 

Montmartin,  i.  234,  254. 

Montmorency,  i.  314. 

Montpellier,  i.  7,  164 ;  siege  of,  i.  226,  seq. ; 
treaty  of,  i.  227,  seq.  ;  its  citadel  erected 
by  a  trick,  i.  235,  seq.;  the  Protestant 
church  of,  closed,  i.  530. 

Montpellier,  Bishop  of,  ii.  309. 

Montrevel,  Nicolas  Auguste  de  la  Baume, 
Marshal  of,  appointed  to  succeed  the 
Count  de  Broglie  in  command  of  the 
royal  forces  in  Languedoc,  ii.  282;  pub- 
lishes severe  ordinances,  ii.  283 ;  his 
extreme  proposals,  ii.  284;  butchers 
peaceable  Huguenot  worshippers  in  the 
mill  on  the  Agau,  at  Nismes,  ii.  287- 
290;  Louis  XIV.  consents  to  his  proj- 
ect for  devastating  the  Cevennes,  ii. 


313,  seq. ;  his  supposed  proposal  of  a 
general  massacre,  ii.  319 ;  his  advocacy 
of  more  stringent  measures,  ii  321 ;  ii. 
345  ;  is  recalled,  ii  349 ;  his  projects  re- 
semble a  Saint  Bartholomew's  massacre, 
ib.  ;  blames  the  king's  leniency,  ii.  350 ; 
his  gallantries,  negligence,  and  profu- 
sion, ii.  350,  351 ;  before  leaving  Lan- 
guedoc surprises  Cavalier,  ii.  352,  eeq. 

Moravian  brethren,  ii.  472. 

Morel,  Abdias.     See  Catinat. 

Moulieres,  a  Camisard,  ii.  411. 

Muret,  pastor  of  Montauban,  ii  473. 


IV. 

Nages,  ii.  247,  330, 331 ;  Cavalier  surprised 
at,  with  great  loss,  ii.  352,  seq. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  the  great  charter  of 
Protestant  liberties,  i  3;  not  an  edict 
of  mere  toleration,  i.  4 ;  confirmed  by 
Louis  XIII.,  i.  34;  demand  for  it  as 
originally  granted,  i.  42,  43  ;  the  pope's 
estimate  of  it,  i.  46 ;  again  confirmed 
by  Louis  XIII. ,  October  1,  1614,  i.  85; 
also,  March  12,  1615,  i.  103,  104;  also, 
May  24,  1619,  i.  143 ;  its  repeal  demand- 
ed by  the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy,  i.  212,  213 ;  mis- 
chievous interpretations  of,  i.  355  ;  again 
confirmed,  July  8,  1643,  i.  388 ;  again 
confirmed,  May  21, 1652,  i.  397 ;  declared, 
July  18,  1656,  to  be  a  singular  work  of 
Henry  IV.'s  perfect  prudence,  i.  399; 
commissioners  sent  out  ostensibly  to  see 
to  its  execution,  i.  426,  seq.  ;  Louis 
XIV.  declares  himself  superior  to  the 
edict,  i.  491 ;  Benoist' s  history  of  the 
edict,  i.  491,  seq.;  Louis's  lying  pretence 
respecting  ifc,  ii.  4 ;  why  the  edict 
was  not  sooner  repealed,  ii.  9 ;  why  it 
was  recalled,  according  to  Venier,  ii.  10. 
The  Revocation  signed  by  Louis  XIV., 
October  17,  1685,  ii.  25 ;  the  revocatory 
edict  drafted  by  the  Marquis  of  Chateau- 
neuf,  ib.  ;  provisions  of  the  edict  of 
revocation,  ii.  26-30 ;  the  last  article, 
offering  a  treacherous  toleration,  often 
mistranslated,  ii.  30,  note ;  the  new 
edict  makes  general  the  reign  of  vio- 
lence, ii.  31,  and  the  emigration,  ii.  32; 
embarrassment  produced  by  the  last 
article,  ii.  36,  seq.  ;  the  Revocation 
generally  applauded,  ii.  53,  seq. ;  how 
the  news  was  received  at  Rome  ii.  61 , 
seq.  ;  the  effects  according  to  St.  Simon, 
ii.  106. 

Nantes,  losses  through  immigration  from, 
ii.  78. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  signs  a  concordat 
with  the  pope  (1801),  ii.  570;  establishes 
the  Reformed  churches  of  France  by  the 
law  of  the  18th  Germinal  (1802),  ii.  573- 
575 ;  his  address  to  the  Protestant  depu- 
ties on  religious  liberty,  ii.  577. 
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Narbonne,  i.  225. 

Narbonne,  Archbishop  of,  his  calumnious 
address,  i  392. 

Naturalization  of  French  Protestants  in 
England,  i.  512. 

Navarre,  i.  128. 

Navarrenx  (Navarreins),  De  Salles,  the 
Protestant  governor,  tricked  out  of,  i. 
152,  153;  i  173. 

Negrepelisse  taken  and  treated  with  bru- 
tality, L  222-224. 

Netherlands,  compact  of,  with  Louis 
XIII.,  i.  259;  Rohan's  appeal,  i.  260; 
conflict  between  Soubise  and  the  Dutch 
fleet,  L  261,  seq.  ;  i.  514 ;  irritation  in, 
at  reports  of  the  persecution  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, ii.  8,  69,  seq. ;  emigration  to, 
it  91. 

Nevers,  Duke  of,  i.  79,  107,  225. 

"  New  Converts  "  to  be  provided  with  re- 
ligious books,  ii.  138;  at  La  Rochelle 
sing  psalms,  ii.  141;  to  be  forced  to 
promise  to  be  instructed,  ii.  142;  how 
to  prevent  them  from  relapsing,  ii.  147, 
seq. ;  penalties  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected if  they  refuse  the  sacraments 
in  extremis,  ii.  148 ;  promises  extorted 
from  communities  of,  ii.  161,  162 ;  the 
designation  admitted  to  be  a  misnomer, 
ii.  448. 

New  Testament,  the  falsified,  of  Bor- 
deaux, ii.  139,  140. 

Nice,  the  Huguenots  well  received  at,  ii. 
339. 

Nimeguen,  Peace  of,  August,  1678,  i.  477. 

Niort,  conference  of,  i.  172,  seq.  ;  i.  192. 

Nismes,  i.  5,  8,  66,  254,  294,  344;  the 
acade'mie,  or  university  of,  i.  383 ;  at- 
tack upon  the  peaceful  worshippers  in 
the  mill  on  the  Agau,  at  Nismes,  who 
are  butchered  and  the  mill  burned,  ii. 
287-290 ;  proceedings  against  the  corpses 
of  the  victims,  ii  291,  292;  Rouviere's 
view  respecting  the  number  of  the 
killed,  ii.  358,  disproved  by  La  Baume's 
statement,  ib.  ;  petition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  ii.  367. 

Nismes,  Political  Assembly  of.  See  Polit- 
ical Assemblies. 

Noailles,  the  Duke  of,  ii.  38,  46. 

Nobles,  Huguenot,  i.  371. 

Normandy,  i.  5;  Huguenots  disarmed  in, 
i.  174. 

Notables,  Assembly  of  the,  ii.  540,  541. 

Nouvel,  Pierre,  ii.  239. 

O. 

Oberlin,  Jean  Frederic,  philanthropic  pas- 
tor of  Ban  de  la  Roche,  ii.  563 ;  his  tact 
in  reinstituting  Christian  worship,  ii. 
565,  566. 

Olbreuse,  Marquis  d\  allowed  to  leave 
France,  ii.  103. 

Oleron,  Isle  d',  taken  by  the  Huguenots, 
L218;  L270. 


Olhagaray,  historian  of  Beam,  i  130,  131 . 

Olivier  Desmond  regards  the  doctrines  of 
grace  as  "  forgotten  matters,"  ii.  473. 

Olivier,  a  priest  of  Montauban,  contra- 
dicts the  intendant  and  exposes  his 
mode  of  "converting,"  ii.  146. 

Oilier,  pastor  at  Montauban,  i.  257. 

Orange  turned  over  by  its  governor  to  the 
French,  i.  304 ;  the  Dragonnades  at,  ii. 
47;  fortunes  of,  ii.  335,  seq.;  savage 
laws  against  Protestants  frequenting 
Orange  for  worship,  ii.  337 ;  seized  by 
the  French,  ii.  339,  aeq.;  the  Protes- 
tants emigrate  from,  ib. ;  its  consequent 
decadence,  ii.  340,  341. 

Orleans,  Bishop  of,  accuses  the  Protes- 
tants of  having  falsified  the  psalms,  i. 
360,  and  of  having  altered  their  faith,  i. 
361. 

Orleans,  Gaston,  Duke  of,  i  367. 
!  Orleans,  Philip,  Duke  of,  Regent  of 
France,  1715-1723,  ii.  440 ;  talks  of  re- 
storing the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  disap- 
points the  hopes  of  the  Huguenots,  ib. ; 
issues  a  severe  law  against  conventicles, 
ii.  441 ;  a  persecutor  to  the  end,  ii.  442. 

Ornano,  Marshal,  converts  Aubenas,  and 
gives  a  foretaste  of  the  subsequent 
Dragonnades,  i.  301,  seq. 

Orthez,  i.  141 ;  ii.  181-183. 

Orval,  Frangois  de  Bethune,  Count  of, 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Sully, 
throws  himself  into  Montauban,  i.  199, 
200. 

Osterwald,  Jean  Frederic,  ii.  470. 

P. 

Pajon,  Claude,  i.  384. 

Palatinate,  the,  ii.  83. 

Pamlers,  i.  293,  299,  305,  306. 

Parabere,  i  48,  64,  173. 

Parate,  M.  de,  ii.  269,  409. 

Pardaillan,  i.  194. 

i  Paris,  Parliament  of ,  i  24 ;  takes  the  side 
of  the  tiers  etat,  i.  95;  rebuked  by 
Marie  de1  Medici,  i.  107;  i.  144;  en- 
deavors to  seem  to  be  the  author  of  tol- 
eration, ii.  539 ;  registers  the  edict  of 
toleration,  ii.  547. 

Paris,  populace  of,  resists  a  proposed 
diminution  of  feast  days,  i.  467 ;  not  ex- 
empted from  the  Dragonnades,  ii.  109 ; 
but  archers  are  used  instead  of  dra- 
goons, ii.  110,  111 ;  Protestant  preaching 
publicly  resumed  in,  ii.  554. 

Paris,  University  of,  opposes  the  proposed 
Protestant  university  at  Charenton,  i. 
160,  161. 

Parpaillots,  a  nickname  given  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, i.  202,  203,  224. 

"  Parsans,"  i.  154. 

Parthenay,  i.  192. 

Pastoral  Admonition  of  the  clergy  of 
France,  i.  515,  seq.;  how  it  was  read  at 
Charenton,  i.  518 ;  at  Alenc,-on,  i  520. 
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Pastoral  letters  stimulate  Huguenot  emi-  j 
gration,  ii.  78. 

Pastors,  Protestant,  salaries  of,  in  Beam, 
i.  130 ;  number  of,  in  1787,  ii.  475. 

Patriarchate  proposed,  i.  367. 

Pau,  Louis  XIII.  at,  i.  151,  seq.;  i.  173. 

Paul  V.,  Pope,  thanks  the  unpatriotic  or- 
ders, i.  99. 

Paulet,  Isabeau,  i.  530,  531. 

Paulhan.  Protestant  pastor  at  Nismes,  ab- 
jures, ii.  51,  52. 

Paulmy,  the  Marquis  of,  visits  the  Tour  de 
Constance,  ii.  487,  488 ;  his  interview  | 
with  Paul  Rabaut,  ii.  488,  489. 

Peasantry,  sufferings  of,  i.  255. 

Pelisson,  Paul,  i.  385  ;  his  life  and  charac-  j 
ter,  i.  472,  seq. ;  the  author  of  the  Caisse  j 
des  Conversions,  i.  473;  his  death,  i. 
476,  477  ;  ii.  4. 

Pennington,  an  English  captain,  i.  261. 

Perron,  du,  Cardinal,  declares  the  article  j 
of  the  tiers  etat  against  regicide  to  be 
problematic,  i.  94. 

Peschels,  Samuel  de,  his  story  of  the  Dra- 
gonnades,  i.  560,  seq. 

Pestilence  at  Montauban,  i.  208. 

Petit,  Samuel,  i.  383. 

Peytau,  ii.  333,  334. 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  i.  340. 

Piat,  Judith,  her  corpse  embalmed  in  i 
order  to  be  tried  for  refusing  the  last  i 
sacraments  of  the  church,  ii.  151. 

Pierrot,  ii.  331 

"  Places  de  mariage,"  i.  7. 

"  Places  particulieres,"  i.  8. 

4 '  Plaintes  des  Protestants  cruellement  op- 
primes,"  by  Jean  Claude,  ii.  90. 

Plymouth,  i.  514. 

Poitiers,  Grands  Jours  of,  in  1634,  i.  4,  \ 
356. 

Poitou,  i.  5  (see  Marillac)  ;  churches  closed 
in,  i.  531. 

Polenz,  Von,  i.  217. 

Political  Assemblies,  i.  9 ;   the  model  of   j 
free  constitutional  bodies,  i.  11.    Assem-   i 
blyofSaumur(1611),  i.  37,  seq.,51.    As-   i 
semblyof  Grenoble  (1615),  i.  110,  111;    i 
migrates  to  Nismes,   i.   115-119;    con- 
cludes a  treaty  of  union  with  Conde,  i. 
121  ;  removes  to  La  Bochelle,   i.   122. 
Assembly  of  Casteljaloux  (1618),  i.  140  ; 
which  goes  to  Orthez,  and  then  to  La 
Rochelle,  i.  142.    Assembly  of  Loudun, 

1619,  i.  143,  seq.;  assurances  given  to,  i. 
145  ;  i.  164.     Assembly  of  La  Rochelle, 

1620,  i.  166,  seq.;  forbidden  by  the  king, 
i.  166  ;  its  remonstrance,  i.  168 ;  its  ar- 
ticles, i.  187 ;  its  end,  i.  234. 

Poncet,    Abbe,  his  scheme  for  reducing 

the  C^vennes,  ii.  321,  seq. 
Pons,  i.  193. 

Pont  d'Avesnes,  colloquy  at,  ii.  371. 
Pont  de  Mont  vert,  the  affair  of,  July,  1702, 

ii.  232,  seq.;  ii.  315. 

Pontchartrain,  secretary  of  state,  i.  209. 
Pontier,   Jacques,    a    Camisard    martyr ; 


touching  account  of  his  last  hours,  ii. 
301,  302. 

Pontis,  M.  de,  generosity  of,  i.  223. 

Portal  children,  flight  of,  in  wine-casks,  ii. 
72. 

Portalis,  report  of,  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
ii.  571. 

Potsdam,  Edict  of,  ii.  84. 

Poul  repulses  the  Camisards  at  Font 
Morte,  ii.  238 ;  defeated  and  killed,  ii. 
268,  269. 

Poyanne,  Baron,  i.  152,  173,  174. 

Pragelas,  Val  de,  i.  474. 

Preaching,  Huguenot,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  i.  385,  seq. 

Pretended  Reformed  religion,  i.  50,  57,  76 
101,  112,  392. 

Primrose,  pastor  of  Bordeaux,  i.  120  ;  pas- 
tor at  Rouen,  i.  381. 

Privas,  i.  56;  captured  and  treated  bar- 
barously, i.  342. 

Profane  swearing,  fine  for,  ii.  445. 

"Project"  of  the  Protestants,  i.  533,  seq. 

Prophets,  the  Cevenol,  ii.  183,  seq.  ;  phe- 
nomena and  spread  of  the  prophetic 
movement,  ii.  186,  seq.  ;  honesty  of  the 
prophets,  ii.  187  ;  they  claim  inspiration, 
ii.  188  ;  they  conduct  religious  worship 
and  exercise  the  functions  of  pastors,  ii. 
189,  276. 

Protestantism  and  the  rights  of  man,  i.  9, 
seq. ;  progress  of,  ii.  443. 

Protestant  morals,  ii.  444,  seq.;  the  laws 
against,  to  be  enforced,  ii.  475),  480; 
prejudice  against,  ii.  536.  See  Hugue- 
nots, etc. 

Provence,  the  Count  of,  later  Louis 
XVIII. ,  reproves  his  brother,  the  Count 
of  Artois,  ii.  548. 

Psalms,  Huguenot,  i.  210 ;  alleged  falsi- 
fication of,  by  the  Huguenots,  i.  360,  seq. 

Puechemille,  a  government  spy,  ii.  490. 


<*• 

Quevilly,   near  Rouen,    "temple"  of,   i. 

376  ;  disorder  of  the  mob  at,  i.  527. 
Quinault,  ii.  54. 

R. 

Rabaut,  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Desert, 
ii.  475,  476,  seq. ;  writes  to  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu  disclaiming  a  disloyal  song 
ascribed  to  the  Huguenots,  ii.  482  ;  the 
Nismois  fly  to  his  rescue,  ii.  484 ;  his 
journals,  1750-1752,  ii.  486  -his  inter- 
view with  the  Marquis  of  Paulmy,  ii. 
488,  489  ;  refutes  the  calumnious  insinu- 
ations of  the  Monitory  of  Toulouse,  ii. 
512,  51 3  ;  his  treatise  burned  by  or- 
der of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  ib. ; 
appeals  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  ii. 
515  ;  ii.  527,  528  ;  is  visited  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lafayette,  ii.  534. 
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Rabaut  Pomier,  younger  son  of  Paul  Ra- 
baut,  ii.  527,  note,  551. 

Rabaut  Saint  Ktienne,  elder  son  of  Paul 
Rabaut,  ii  527,  528;  his  "Le  Vieux 
Ce"venol,"  iL  529-533;  he  is  invited  by 
Lafayette  to  go  to  Paris,  ii.  535  ;  ii.  538  ; 
becomes  president  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, 11.  555 ;  his  plea  for  liberty  in 
place  of  mere  toleration,  ii.  555-557 ;  he 
anticipates  Sieyes  in  defining  the  tiers 
etat,  ii.  5(36 ;  he  is  put  to  death,  ii.  567. 

Ranc,  Louis,  executed,  iL  480. 

Ranee,  ii.  54. 

Rapin  Thoyras,  the  historian,  i.  385,  476 ; 
his  comment  on  the  treatment  of  Prot- 
estants, ii.  4. 

Jiavaillacs,  a  nickname  given  by  the  Hu- 
guenots to  the  Roman  Catholics,  i.  203, 
§24. 

Ravanel,  a  Camisard  leader,  ii.  262,  268, 
269,  397,  399,  401,  411,  413. 

Rastalet,  iL  262. 

Re,  Isle  de,  i.  242,  259.  270 ;  the  English 
under  Buckingham  land  at,  i.  285 ;  de- 
scription of,  i.  286  ;  bad  generalship  and 
failure  of  the  enterprise,  i.  286-289; 
which  hastens  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle, 
i.  290. 

Re'almont,  horrible  fate  of,  i.  306. 

Reason,  worship  of  the  "Goddess"  of,  ii. 
563. 

Refugees  invited  to  return,  ii.  29. 

Regicide,  successive  condemnations  of  the 
crime  of,  by  parliament,  i.  96. 

Regnard,  L  149. 

Relapsed  persons,  laws  against,  i.  443, 
479,  480 ;  results  of,  i.  481  ;  to  be  en- 
forced, ii.  29. 

"  Religionnaires,"  ii.  68. 

Rennes,  Bishop  of,  his  address  to  Louis 
XIIL,  i  211  ;  advocates  repealing  the 
edicts  in  favor  of  the  Protestants,  i.  212 ; 
taking  away  their  cities  of  refuge,  i. 
213  ;  and  reducing  La  Rochelle  to  a  vil- 
lage, i.  214 ;  ii.  93. 

Retz,  Cardinal,  pleads  for  humanity,  i. 
222 ;  a  second  of  the  same  name  attacks 
the  Huguenots,  L  394. 

Revel,  L  299. 

Revocation.     See  Nantes,  Edict  of. 

Rey,  Fulcran,  first  preacher  executed  after 
the  Revocation,  ii.  163,  seq. 

Richelieu,  Armand  de,  Cardinal;  his  ad- 
dress to  the  king  in  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  i.  100;  L  126,  149;  as  a  contro- 
versialist, i.  162,  163 ;  comes  into  power, 
i.  248,  seq.  ;  his  great  projects,  i.  250, 
seq. ;  his  indignation  against  Soubise,  i. 
255;  his  purpose  in  concluding  peace 
after  the  second  Huguenot  war,  i.  271  ; 
his  triumph  over  his  enemies,  i.  281 ;  re- 
solves to  reduce  La  Rochelle,  i.  282  ;  his 
account  of  the  conversion  of  Aubenas,  i. 
304 ;  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  i.  328  ;  is 
appointed  lieutenant  general,  i.  329 ; 
celebrates  mass  in  La  Rochelle,  L  334 ; 


at  Montauban,  i.  345  ;  his  good  faith,  L 
346 ;  claims  to  have  treated  the  Protes- 
tants with  fairness,  i.  350,  seq.  :  his  let- 
ters to  Count  Sault  and  President  Le 
Masuyer,  i.  351  ;  i.  353 ;  receives  the 
Protestants  of  Metz  with  courtesy,  i. 
359  ;  his  dealings  with  Rome,  i.  367  ;  and 
the  proposed  patriarchate,  ib. ;  his  death, 
December  4,  1642,  L  368. 

Ris,  M.  de,  i.  559. 

Robert,  Marie,  ii.  450. 

Robespierre  proposes  the  recognition  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  ii.  568 ;  his  fall,  ii. 
569. 

Rocayrol,  Tobie  ;  his  mission  to  the  Cam- 
isards,  ii.  406,  seq. 

Rochelle,  La.    See  La  Rochelle. 

Rochette,  Francis,  the  last  pastor  put  to 
death;  his  capture  and  execution,  iL  496- 
499. 

Roger,  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedcham- 
ber, generosity  of,  i.  224. 

Roger,  Jacques,  restorer  of  Protestantism 
in  Dauphiny ;  his  strict  Calvinism,  ii. 
470 ;  calumnies  against,  ii.  481 ;  his 
capture,  ii.  482 ;  and  execution,  ii.  483. 

Rohan,  Anne  de,  i.  78. 

Rohan,  Catharine  de  Parthenay,  Duchess 
of,  i.  78,  284 ;  her  heroism,  i.  325;  treated 
harshly  by  Louis  XIII.  after  the  capt- 
ure of  La  Rochelle,  i.  335,  336. 

Rohan,  Henry,  Duke  of,  i.  64 ;  his  birth 
and  character,  i.  68,  69;  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  L  70; 
his  prompt  action  at  Saint  Jean  d'Ange- 
ly,  i.  71,  72  ;  his  course  generally  con- 
demned, i.  73 ;  his  justification,  L  73 ; 
approves  the  convocation  of  a  circle,  L 
75;  i.  121,  123,  124,  148,  167,  168,  172, 
173,  190,  196  ;  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Luynes,  i.  197,  198;  provides  for  the 
defence  of  Montauban,  i.  199 ;  his  idea 
of  voluntary  exile,  ib. ,  note  ;  his  activ- 
ity, i.  205  ;  gathers  troops  for  the  relief 
of  Montauban,  i.  206  ;  his  reply  to  Con- 
stable Luynes,  who  endeavors  to  seduce 
him,  i.  206,  207 ;  i.  220  ;  terms  of  peace 
in  his  favor,  i.  230;  i.  233,  234,  236; 
his  letter  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  peace,  i.  240 ;  receives  a  dis- 
courteous answer,  i.  241  ;  averse  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  war,  i.  252 ;  his  artifices, 
i.  258,  and  those  of  his  wife,  L  258 ;  his 
treaty  with  La  Rochelle,  L  259  ;  appeals 
to  the  Dutch  not  to  assist  Louis  XIII. 
in  crushing  the  Huguenots,  L  260 ;  his 
negotiations  with  Spain,  i.  273,  seq.; 
his  apology,  i.  291  ;  convenes  a  Protes- 
tant assembly,  i.  294  ;  and  makes  an  elo- 
quent appeal,  ib.;  his  cause  espoused 
by  the  Huguenot  people,  i.  295 ;  is 
elected  general,  i.  296  ;  his  declaration, 
ib. ;  professes  readiness  to  immolate 
himself  for  his  faith,  i.  297 ;  tried  and 
condemned  as  a  traitor  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Toulouse,  L  304,  305  ;  his  alert- 
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ness,  i.  314 ;  makes  the  Cevennes  his 
base  of  operations,  ib. ;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Conde',  i.  SIS,  319;  contin- 
ues the  wax  after  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle, 
i.  339 ;  his  shameful  treaty  with  Spain, 
i.  340;  his  character  and  fortunes,  i. 
346. 

Roland,  a  Camisard  leader,  ii.  244,  369 ; 
his  challenge  to  the  enemy,  ii.  3^3 ;  ii. 
337;  cuts  to  pieces  a  hostile  band,  ii. 
379 ;  rebukes  Cavalier,  ii.  395 ;  ii.  399, 
401 ;  his  death,  ii.  408,  seq. 

Roman,  a  young  preacher,  ii.  210. 

Roman  Catholics,  benches  for,  in  Protes- 
tant churches,  i.  526;  conversion  of 
many,  ii.  176,  seq. 

Rome,  how  the  news  of  the  Revocation 
was  received  at,  ii.  61,  seq. 

Rosny,  Maximilian,  Marquis  of,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Sully,  i.  171,  199. 

Rou,  Jean,  and  his  Chronological  Tables, 
ii.  69,  70. 

Rouen,  L  59;  "temple"  of,  i.  376,  seq.; 
losses  through  Huguenot  emigration,  ii. 
78. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  makes  paltry  ex- 
cuses, and  declines  to  write  in  favor  of 
the  Protestants,  ii.  515-518. 

Rouviere,  Jean,  ii.  433. 

Rouvray,  i  49. 

Royan,  L  218,  225. 

Rulhiere,  M.  de,  ii.  538. 

Ruvigny,  Henry,  Marquis  of  (the  elder), 
i.  273,  406 ;  his  character  and  services, 
i.  407  ;  i.  462  ;  resigns  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  i.  478,  479 ;  his  letter  of  re- 
monstrance to  Chancellor  Le  Tellier,  i. 
487,  488  ;  his  intercession  with  the  king, 
i.  501  ;  ii.  103. 

Ruvigny,  Henry,  Marquis  of  (the  young- 
er), succeeds  his  father  as  deputy  gen- 
eral of  the  Protestant  churches  at  court, 
i.  479 ;  i.  509 ;  discourages  the  Hugue- 
not demonstration,  i.  535 ;  ii.  103,  104. 

Rye,  ii.  92. 

Ryswick,  Peace  of,  September  30,  1697 ; 
ii.  202. 


Sabatier,  Salomon;  his  touching   sermon 

and  death,  ii.  417,  418. 
Sabourin,  Anne,  ii.  452. 
Saint  Affrique  besieged  by  the  Prince  of 

Conde,  i.  307 ;  its  heroic  defence,  i.  308, 

seq. 

Saint  Anthonin,  i.  225. 
Saint  Brancard,  M.  de,  i.  264 ;    killed   at 

the  Isle  de  Re,  i.  287,  292. 
Saint  Chaptes,  ii.  346. 
Saint  Cosme,  M.  de,  killed,  ii.  246,  247. 
Saint  Etienne  de  Valfrancesque,  ii.  315. 
Saint    Plorentin,  Count  of,  ii.  443,  496, 

509.    See  La  Vrilliere,  Marquis  of. 
Saint  Flour,  Bishop  of,  i.  362,  363. 


!  Saint  Gall,  generosity  of,  to  the  Hugue- 
not refugees,  ii.  82. 
!  Saint  Germain  de  Calberte,  ii.  315. 
i  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  i.  71,  72,  192;  siege 
of,  i.  193, 199. 

Saint  Jean  de  Ceyrargnes,  ii.  375. 

Saint  Julien,  a  Camisard  bearer  of  de- 
spatches, caught  in  Switzerland  and  ex- 
ecuted, ii.  417. 

Saint  Julien,  chevalier,  i.  260. 

Saint  Marconf,  islands  of,  ii.  73. 

Saint  Mars,  M.  de,  ii.  175,  seq. 
!  Saint  Pons,  Bishop  of,  his  solicitations, 
ii.  479. 

Saint  Ruth,  M.  de,  i.  536. 

Saint  Simon,  the  Duke  of,  ii.  19 ;  his  rep- 
resentation of  the  influence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  on  Louis  XIV. ,  ii.  20 ;  on 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
ii.  106,  107. 

Saint  Vincent,  M.  de,  his  noble  plea  for 
toleration,  ii.  539. 

Sainte  Foy,  i.  8,  193,  219. 

Sainte  Menehould,  i.  81. 

Saintonge,  i.  5. 

Sales,  Charles    Auguste    de,    Bishop    of 

Annecy,  i.  434. 
I  Sales,  St.  Francis  de,  i.  439,  440. 

Saigas,  Francois  de  Pelet,  Baron  of,  ii. 
3U5,  seq.;  is  arrested,  put  to  the  torture, 
and  sent  to  the  galleys,  ii.  308,  309  ;  be- 
comes an  intrepid  confessor,  ii.  310,  311. 

Salles,  a  Camisard,  ii.  411. 

Salles,  De,  tricked  out  of  Navarrenx,  i. 

152,  186. 

i  Salomon,  ii.  411. 
l  Saluzzo,  or  Sal  vices,  i.  381. 
I  Sanmane,  inhabitants  of,  deported,  ii.  286. 
i   Saumur,  i  7,  22,  33,  41   179-185,  192,  228, 
384 ;  political  assembly  of,  i.  40,  seq. ;  un- 
satisfactory answers  to  its  petition,  i.  49, 
seq. ;  profuse  employment  of  money  by 
the  court  to  corrupt  the  members,  i.  52. 

Sauvage,  a  Camisard,  ii  411. 

Sauve,  saved  by  a  woman's  shrewdness, 
ii.  267. 

Saurin,  Jacques,  i.  385. 

Savaron's  arraignment  of  the  nobles,  L 
88. 

Saverdun,  i.  293,  299. 

Savile,  Henry,  English  ambassador  at 
Paris,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
his  "High  Protestancy,"  i.  511 ;  he  ad- 
vocates an  easy  naturalization  of  French 
Huguenots  in  England,  i.  512. 

Savoy,  the  Duke  of,  hospitably  receives  the 
Protestants  of  Orange,  ii.  339. 

Scarron,  Paul,  the  first  husband  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  ii.  17. 

Schomberg,  Count,  i.  221. 

Schomberg,  Frederick,  Dnke  and  Marshal 
of  France,  is  reluctantly  permitted  to 
emigrate,  ii.  103,  104. 

Schools,  ambulant,  ii.  459,  460. 

Schools,  Protestant,  closed  by  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ii.  2& 
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Schylbergson,  Prof.,  on  the  Duke  of 
Rohan  and  the  Huguenot  people,  i.  295. 

Scotland,  collections  for  the  Huguenots  in, 
i.  219;  thanksgiving  in,  for  the  peace,  i. 
233. 

Scudery,  Madeleine  de,  i.  473 ;  applauds 
the  Revocation,  ii  53. 

Seal  of  the  Huguenot  assembly  of  La  Ro- 
chelle,  i.  191. 

Seaux,  Potier  de,  secretary  of  state,  i. 
209. 

Sedan,  i.  384,  515:  emigration  from,  ii. 
32 

Seguier,  Esprit,  ii  232,  seq.;  captured,  ii. 
238  ;  his  death,  ii.  240. 

Seignelay,  Marquis  of,  secretary  of  state, 
i.  525 ;  tries  to  induce  the  Protestant 
merchants  of  Paris  to  abjure,  ii.  109, 
110. 

Sens,  Archbishop  of,  speech  of,  against 
the  Huguenots,  i.  401,  seq. 

Sentinels,  Protestant,  on  guard,  ii.  253. 

Serres,  Jean  de,  i.  384. 

Servas,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  Cavalier  by 
a  ruse,  ii.  264,  2(55. 

Sfvigne,  Madame  de,  and  the  Revocation, 
ii.  54. 

Sillery,  Chancellor,  i.  24,  84,  114,  249. 

Sirven,  Paul,  case  of,  ii.  514,  515. 

Soissons,  Count  of,  i.  23,  25,  31,  32,  79, 
148,  160,  161,  220,  367. 

Sommieres,  ii.  324. 

Song,  a  disloyal,  ascribed  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, ii.  482. 

<k  Songs  and  voices  in  the  air,"  i.  541 ;  ii. 
180,  seq.;  ordinance  against  men  going 
to  hear  them,  ii.  182. 

Soubise,  Benjamin  de,  i.  64,  72,  167,  172, 
173,  189,  190;  at  Saint  Jean  d'Angely, 
i.  193 ;  i.  199 ;  takes  Royan,  i  218 ;  which 
he  afterward  loses,  i.  225  ;  terms  in  his 
favor,  i.  230 ;  takes  the  royal  ships  in 
port  of  Blavet,  i.  253-255 ;  his  attack 
upon  the  Dutch  fleet,  i.  261,  seq.;  he  is 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Montmorency, 
i.  263,  264. 

Sourdis,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux ;  his  audacious  act,  i.  119,  120. 

Spain  recalls  her  fleet  from  France,  i.  323. 

Spanheim,  Ezechiel ;  his  account  of  French 
affairs,  ii.  12 ;  his  view  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  share  in  the  persecution,  ii. 
24,  seq.,  86. 

Spanish  marriages,  the,  i  108 ;  protests 
against,  i.  109. 

Spinola,  Marquis,  visits  La  Rochelle,  i. 
323. 

Spon,  Jacob,  letter  of,  in  reply  to  Pere  de 
la  Chaise,  i.  484,  485. 

States  general,  i.  12 ;  those  of  1614  meet 
at  Paris,  instead  of  Sens,  i.  85 ;  the  tiers 
e"tat  opposes  the  decrees  of  Trent,  i.  86  ; 
which  the  nobles  accept,  i.  87 ;  the  tiers 
rft&t  calls  for  a  reduction  of  taxes,  i.  88  ; 
and  arraigns  the  nobles,  ib. ;  anger  of  the 
latter,  L  89 ;  who  repudiate  the  doctrine 


of  the  brotherhood  of  the  three  orders, 
i.  90 ;  quarrel  of  the  orders  over  the  ar- 
ticle condemning  the  regicidal  doctrine 
of  the  Jesuits,  i.  91-98,  which  Cardinal 
Du  Perron  declares  to  be  problematic,  i. 
94;  the  states  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  nation,  i.  106  ;  the  States 
general  of  1789,  ii.  553. 

Statistics,  Huguenot,  i.  5,  369,  370,  seq. 

Sully,  the  Duke  of,  i.  16  ;  inconsistencies 
of  his  character,  i  25 :  a  lukewarm 
Protestant,  i.  26-27;  his  services  to 
France,  i  28 ;  his  irresolution  after 
Henry  IV. 's  death,  i.  29;  his  political 
downfall,  i.  32 ;  antagonism  to  Bouillon, 
i.  37;  i.  41,  64,  121,  171,  177,  200,  201  ; 
he  is  created  marshal  of  France  (1634), 
i.  359. 

Superville,  Daniel  de,  i.  385. 

Synods,  National.  Synod  of  Privas  (1612), 
i.  56,  62 ;  appoints  a  committee  of  recon- 
ciliation, i.  63.  Synod  of  Tonneins 
(1614),  i.  81  ;  its  plan  of  harmony,  i.  82, 
83  ;  its  patriotic  action,  i.  98,  99.  Synod 
of  Vitre  (1617),  i.  156-158.  Synod  of 
Alais  (1620),  i.  158,  159.  Synod  of 
Charenton  (1623),  i.  247,  248.  Synod  of 
Castres  (1626),  i.  212,  273.  Second 
Synod  of  Charenton  (1631),  i.  352,  seq., 
361.  Synod  of  Alencon  (1637),  demands 
of  the  royal  commissioner  at,  i.  364  ;  and 
firm  reply  of  the  moderator,  i.  365. 
Third  Synod  of  Charenton  (1644-1645), 
i.  389,  seq.  Synod  of  Loudun  (1659- 
1660),  i.  412,  seq.  Louis  proposes  to  al- 
low a  synod  to  meet,  i  465.  See  Desert, 
churches  of  the.  Synod  of  Paris  in 
1872,  ii.  575. 

Synods  of  the  Desert.  See  Desert, 
Churches  of. 

Sweden,  i.  514;  ii.  87-89. 

Switzerland  welcomes  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gees, ii.  80,  seq. 


X. 

Tadon,  Fort,  i.  270. 

Talon,  Omer,  i.  4,  356,  seq.,  358,  419, 420. 

Tarante,  or  Taranto,  the  prince  of.  ab- 
jures, i.  471  ;  his  widow  allowed  to  leave 
France,  ii.  103. 

Targon,  Pompe'e,  i.  226,  321. 

Tesse,  Connt,  ii.  47. 

Tessier,  Francois,  the  first  martyr  of  the 
conventicles,  ii.  157,  seq. ;  is  the  instru- 
ment of  converting  the  missionary  Ai- 
guisier,  ii  158,  159. 

Testard,  i  366. 

Themines,  Marshal,  i  259,  265. 

Thouars,  i.  192. 

Thou,  Jacques  Auguste  de  (the  historian), 
i.  81, 120. 

Tiers  etat.    See  States  general. 

Tilenus,  Daniel,  i.  81,  82, 176,  aeq. 

Toiras,  i  285,  seq. 
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Toleration,  all  edicts  of,  repealed  by  the 
edict  recalling  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ii. 
28 ;  pretended  toleration  of  the  revoca- 
tory  edict,  ii.  29  ;  which  is  a  tissue  of 
falsehood  and  treachery,  ii.  30. 

Toleration,  Edict  of,  November,  1787,  ii. 
542-547 ;  registered  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  ii.  547 ;  joy  created  by,  ii.  550. 

Tonneins,  i.  193,  219. 

Tonneins,  synod  of.  See  Synods,  Na- 
tional. 

Torture,  modes  of,  ii.  210,  211. 

Toulouse,  Louis  XIII. 'a  entry  into,  i.  214  ; 
i.  225  ;  meeting  of  Protestant  "  direc- 
tors "at,  i.  532;  their  project,  i.  533; 
commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  1562, 
ii.  505. 

Toulouse,  the  Parliament  of,  condemns 
the  Duke  of  Rohan  as  a  traitor  and  for- 
feits his  estates,  i.  305  ;  vexatious  writs 
against  Protestants,  i.  522;  condemns 
Jean  Calas,  ii.  507. 

Tour  de  Belot,  Camisard  disaster  at,  ii. 
298,  299. 

Tour  de  Constance,  at  Aigues  Mortes,  ii. 
118;  a  prison  for  Protestant  women,  ii. 
450,  seq. ;  visited  by  M.  de  Boufflers,  ii. 
452,  seq. ,  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Paul- 
my,  ii.  487,  488. 

Tournon,  i.  193. 

Tournon,  Count  of,  ii.  379. 

Tours,  Archbishop  of,  ii.  479. 

Tours,  Huguenot  wrongs  at,  redressed,  i. 
175,  176. 

Trade  in  the  hands  of  Huguenot  mer- 
chants, i.  371. 

Treacherous  shipmasters,  ii.  72,  73. 

Trent,  Decrees  of,  i.  391. 

Tressaa,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  ii.  446. 

Turenne,  Marshal,  abjures,  i.  471.  472. 

Turenne,  Viscount.  See  Bouillon,  Duke 
of. 

Turgot,  Anne  Robert  Jacques  ;  his  advo- 
cacy of  toleration,  ii.  520,  seq.;  en- 
deavors to  change  the  coronation  oath, 
ii.  522 ;  on  the  interference  of  kings 
with  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  ii. 
523,  524  ;  ii.  526,  527. 

Turks,  charity  of  those  serving  in  the  gal- 
leys, ii.  129. 

Turretin,  Benedict,  i.  384. 


U. 

Union,  projected,  between  the  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  i.  413,  seq.;  secret 
intrigues  to  bring  about,  i.  465 ;  the  pro- 
posed basis  of,  i.  466 ;  the  plan  foiled  by 
the  provincial  synod  of  Charenton,  i. 
467. 

Urban  VIII.,  Pope,  i.  249;  congratulates 
Louis  XIII.  on  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle, 
i.  337  ;  i.  367. 

Uzes,  i.  8,  254,  294,  344. 

Uzes,    Jacques    Ahemar    de    Monteil  de 


Grignan,  Bishop  of ;  his  violent  re- 
monstrance to  the  king,  i.  464;  pro- 
moted to  be  coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  he  begs  Louis  XIV.  to  slay  the 
Hydra  of  Heresy,  i.  469 ;  i.  487. 
Uzes,  Michel  Poncet  de  la  Riviere,  Bishop 
of,  his  character,  ii.  368. 


V. 

Vagnas.  ii.  269. 

Val  de  Bane,  ii.  268. 

Valenyay,  i.  236,  seq. 

Valence,'  the  hospital  general  of,  ii.  115. 

Valette,  a  Camisard  chief,  ii.  411,  413. 

Vaunage,  La,  or,  "  Little  Canaan,"  ii.  247, 
seq.,  352. 

Vendome,  the  Duke  of,  i.  79,  253. 
'   Vergennes,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ii. 
i       538. 

|   Vergeze,  ii.  331. 
I   Vernoux,  massacre  of,  ii.  483. 
I   Vesson,  Jean,  ii.  433. 
j   Vezenobres,  Camisard  service  at,  ii.  374. 

Vibrac,  M.  de,  ii.  267. 

Vieux  Poussange,  the  Cure  of,  ii.  555. 

Vieville,  the  Duke  of ;  his  delinition  of 
"  violence,1' i.  509. 

Villabregues,  ii.  398. 

Villars,  Louis  Hector,  Duke  of,  appointed 
to  succeed  Montr  evel  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  Languedoc,  ii.  360  ;  resolves  to 
reduce  the  Camisards  by  gentler  meth- 
ods, ii.  361  ;  his  conciliatory  speech  to 
the  Protestants  of  Nifimes,  ii.  367  ;  his 
interview  with  Cavalier,  ii.  380,  seq. ;  or- 
ders the  scaffold  and  gallows  to  be  taken 
down,  ii.  398;  he  offers  terms  to  the 
Camisards,  ii.  399,  seq.;  secures  his  re- 
call and  is  rewarded  by  the  king,  ii.  412. 

Vilas,  ii.  413. 

Villemade,  i.  48. 

Villette,  Madame  de,  ii.  16. 

Vincent,  Isabeau,  known  as  "la  belle  lea- 
beau,"  ii.  184. 

Vincent,  Protestant  pastor  of  La  Rochelle. 
i.  330. 

Vinet,  A.,  on  Pierre  du  Moulin,  i.  81,  82 ; 
on  French  Protestant  preaching,  i.  385, 
seq. ;  on  Pierre  du  Bosc,  i.  456. 

Violence  ;  what  it  is,  i.  509. 

Viret,  Pierre,  i.  383. 

Vitre,  i.  7. 

Vitro,  National  Synod  of.  See  Synods, 
National. 

Vivarais,  i.  5  ;  ii.  269. 

Vivens,  Francois,  ii.  190;  advocates  for- 
eign intervention,  ii.  191  ;  his  return  to 
France,  1689,  ii.  192;  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg,  ii.  193  ;  his  project, 
ii.  194 ;  he  is  hunted  down  and  shot,  ii. 
195. 

Voltaire,  Ms  view  of  the  influence  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  ii.  21  ;  his  mistake 
as  to  the  exemption  of  Paris  from  the 
Dragonnades,  ii,  109;  on  intolerance,  ii. 
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504;  his  untiring  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  family  of  Jean  Galas,  ii.  508,  seq. ; 
he  secures  a  retrial  of  the  case  and  a  vin- 
dication of  Calas's  memory,  ii.  510;  his 
hopes  for  the  Huguenots,  *  ii. ,  511;  his 
interpretation  of  the  words,  "  Compel 
them  to  come  in,"  ii.  513,  seq.;  exerts 
himself  for  Paul  Sirven  and  his  family, 
ii.  514,  515  ;  for  Miss  Camp,  ii.  515  ;  his 
opinion  of  Rousseau,  ii.  518;  gratitude 
of  the  Protestants,  ib.;  his  correspond- 
ence with  a  Protestant  pastor,  ii.  518, 
519. 


w. 

Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  their 
Recovery,"  ii.  19'i. 


'  Glorious 


Wars.  First  Huguenot  War  (1631-1623), 
i.  175-231 ;  Second  Huguenot  War  (1625- 
1626),  i.  251-270;  Third. Huguenot  War, 
(1626-1629),  i.  283-346  ;  Cami&ard  War 
(1702-1710),  ii.  213-422. 

William  of  Orange  commissions  Jean 
Claude  to  write  the  "  Plain tes,"  ii.  90; 
his  assurances,  ii.  202 ;  his  death,  ii.  338. 

Wine-casks,  escape  of  children  in,  ii.  rt£. 

Worship.  Protestant,  proscribed,  ii.  28. 

Wurtemberg,  ii.  83. 


Zorzi,  Zorzo,  Venetian  ambassador,  his 
estimate  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  i.  16;  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  i.  346. 
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